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htt Jieaxt with infixute prayers and blessings^ She is no lotfiger with 
ns to bless and piiy ; but from heaven, where she is, 1 know her love 
PjU|i||W me ; and oflen and often I think she is here, only invisible, 

Firmin would be of no good,** growled Dr. Goodenougb. “ fHie 
wSPPEHre J^ysteric^^^ and the nurse would have two patients to look 
^ ^ Don’t^tell cries my lucdier, with a Hush on her cbedks. “ 

you suppoi^ that child*’ (meaning, of course, her paragon) “were ill, I 
would not^^fto him ?’* 

“ My 4ear, if that child were hungry, you would chop off your head 
to meke him broth,” says the doctor, sipping his tea. 

^^Potage a la home femmes' says Mr. Pendennis. “Mother, we have 
it at the club. You would be done with milk, eggs, and a quantity of 
vegetables. You would be put to simmer for many hours in an earthen 
pan, and ** 

“ Don’t be horrible, Arthur I ” ciies a young lady, who was my 
mother’s companion of those happy days. 

“And people when they knew you would like you very much.” 

My uncle looked as if ho did not understand the allegory. 

“ What is this you are talking about ? potage a la — what d’ye call ’em ? ” 
says he. “ I thought we were speaking of Mrs. Firmin, of Old Parr 
Street. Mrs. Firmin is a doosid delicate woman,” interposed the major. 
“ All tlie females of that family arc. Her mother died early. Her sister, 
MjHi* Twysden, is very delicate. She would be of no more use in a sick 
r(|^ than a — than a bull in a china-shop, begad I and she might catch 
tlie fever, too.” 

“ And so might you, major 1” cries tfe dodte* “ Aren’t you talking 
to me, who have just come from the boy f JS^p your distance, or I shali 
bite you.” 

The old gentleman gave a little b4|||||||i|d movement with his chair. 

“ Gad, it’s no joking matter,” “ I’ve known fellows catch 

fevers at — ^at ever so much past my a^B. af any rate, the boy is no boy 
of mine, begad 1 I dine at Firmin’s bouse, who has married into a good 
family, though he is only a doctor, aai 

“ And pray what was my husband?” cried Mrs. Pendennis. 

“ Only a doctor, indeed ! ” calls oiat Ooodcuough. ^ My dear creature, 
i have a great mind to give him the aosrlet fever this sunute t ” 

“ My !&ther was a surgeon and apothecary, I have heard,” says the 
widow’s son. 

And what then ? And I should 13oi to bMr V A man of one of the 
most ancient families in the kingdom— 4u the empire, begad ! — hasn’t a 
right to pursoo a learned, a useful, an honourable profemion. My brotlier 
John was- ^ 

“ A medical practitioner ! ” I lasigh. 

And my uncle arranges his haST) pWla diis ha&Sberdbief to his teeth, 
imdsays— 

“Stuff* nonsense — no patience with these personaUties, begad I 


|d movement with his chair. 
^ “ I’ve known fellows catch 
y any rate, the boy is no boy 
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^ctor, oertai&ly**^ ao'e yom^BO are otbc»t«. But Pinmu ia 
li tudTerflity man, and a gentleman. Firman bas travelled. Firnmi k 
intfniate with some of the best people in England, and has mmried into 
ene of the first families. Gad, sir, do you suppose that a woman bred up 
jkL the lap of Ip^ury— in the very lap, sir<---«t Ringwood and Wlii|diatn, 
and at Eingwood House in Walpole-street, where she was absolute 
mistress, begad — do you suppose such a woman is fit to be ntufSe* 
tender in a sick room i She never was fit for that, or fbr anything 
eaccept— ” (here the major saw smiles on the countenances of some of his 
audience) “ except, I say, to preside at Rhigwood House and — and adorn 
society, and that sort of thing. And if such a woman chooses to run 
away with her uncle’s doctor, and marry below her rank — why, I don’t 
think it's a laughing matter, liang me if 1 do.” 

“And so she stops at the Isle ol‘ Wight, whilst the poor boy remains 
at the school,” sighs my mother. 

“ Firrnin can’t come away. He is in attendance on the Grand Book. 
The prince is never easy without Firmin. He has given him his Order of 
the Swan. They are moving lioavon and earth in high quarters ; and I 
bet you even, Goodenough, that that boy whom you have been attending 
will be a baronet — if you don’t kill him off with youx confounded potions 
and pills, begad 1 ” 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and contracted hia great eye- 
brows. 

My uncle continued — 

“ I know what you mean. Firmin is a ccntlernanly man — a harijjsome 
man. I remember his lather. Brand Firmin, at Valenciennes with the 
Dock of York — one of the handsomest men in Europe. Firebswad 
Firmin, they used to call him — a red-headed fellow — a tremendous 
duellist ; shot an Irishman — bSteme serious in after life, and that sort of 
thing-^uarrelled with his son, who was doosid wild in early days. Gen- 
tlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black hair: his father had red. So 
much the better for the doctor ; but — ^but — ^wc understand each other, I 
think, Goodenough ? and you and 1 liave see n some queer fislies in our 
time.” 

And the old gentleman winked and took his snuff graciously, and, as 
it were, puffed the Firmin subject away. 

“ Was it to show me a queer fish that you took me to Dr. Firmia^s 
house in Parr Street ? ” askad Mr. Pendennis of hh uncle. “ The hjouse 
was not very gay, nor the mistress very wise, but they were all as kind fa 
might be; and I am very fbnd df the boy.” 

“ So did Lord Bingwood, hia mother’s uncle, like him,” cried Hajor 
^endexuns. “ That boy brought about a reoonoil£ation between his 
mother and her uncle, after her runaway match. I suppose jrou know 

ran away with Firmin, my dear?” 

My mother said “ she had heard soxnethix^ of the story.*^ Md, the 
Wfjor once more^ asserted that D#. Firmin was a wild imestj 

i-a 
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At th^e time of whicb I am imting he was Fliysieian to iho 
Hos)[>ital, Physician to the Grand Puke of Groningen, and 
his order of the Black 8wan, member of many learned sockties, 
HHHband of a rich wife, and a person of no small consideration. 

Ibr his son, whose name figures at the head of these pages}l|roai 
may suppcfl^ he did not die of the illness about which we had just bamjL 
talking. A good nurse waited on him, though his mamma was in tH 
cemntry. Though his papa was absent, a very competent physician was 
found to take charge of the -young patient, and preserve his life for the 
benefit of his family, and the purposes of this history. 

We pursued our talk about Philip Firmin and his father, and his 
grand-uncle the earl, whom Major Pendennis knew intimately well, uhtil 
Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was announced, and our kind physician took 


leave of us, and drove back to London. Some who spoke on 
evening are no longer here to speak or listen. Some who 
then have topped the hill and are descending towards 
shadows. ** Ah,’' says old Major Pendennis, shaking os 

the doctor went away; did you see, my good sou1^^||||h about 

his confrere f how gluui Goodenough looked ? other, 

my dear. Two of a trade don’t IMc, and bakli|>4t no doubt the 
other doctor-fellows are jealou6jf||irniiU[^'ba4^^ ht lives in the best 
society. A man of good famil|||||ly \ KSNme has already been a 

great rapprochement ; and if I^ord BingvKn^ it quite reconciled to him, 
there’s no knowing what luck that boy of Firmin’s may come to.’* 



Although Dr. Goodenou^ might think but lightly of his confrere^ a 
gi’eat portion of the public held |bim in much higher estimation ; and 
especially in the little community of Grey Friars, of which the kind 
reader has heard in previous worki of the present biographer, 
Dr. Brand Firmin was a veiy great fiivouritc, and received with much 
respect and honour. Whenever the boys at that school were afflicted with 
the common ailments of youth, Mr. Sprat, the school apothecary, provided 
for them; and by the simple, though disgusting remedies which were in 
use in those times, generally succeeded in restoring his young patients 
to health. But if young Lord Egham (the Marquis of Ascot’s son, as my 
tespected reader very likely knows) happened to be unwell, as was 
fifequently the case, from his lordaliip’s great command of pocket-money 
and imprudent fondness for the contents of tlie pastrycook’s shop ; or 
if any very grave case of illness occurred in the school, then, quick, the 
ftmoufl Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, Burlington Gardens, was aent 
for ; and an illness must have been very severe, if he could not cure it. 
Dr. Firmin had been a school-fellow, and remained a special friend, of 
the head-master. When young Lord Egham, before mentioned (he was 
OUT only lord, and therefore we were a little proud and careful of out 
^ling yoiith), got the erysipelas, which swelled his head to the size of a 
pumpkiUi the' doctor triumphantiy uariied him through lus illness, aud 
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vkft 4oii^plim^ted by the bead^buy in his Latin oration on tho annual 
^laech^day fbr his superhuman tAdW and godlike delight $alutm, komiitihui 
The head-master turned towards Dr. Firming andi*' bowed: the 
governors and bigwigs buzzed to one another, and looked at him : the boya 
looked at him : the physician held his handsome head down towards his 
riiirt-frill. His modest eyes would not look up from the spotless lining 
of the broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A murmur of applause hummed 
through the anoien^iall, a scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new 
enssocks among ^ refreshing blowing of noses ensued, 

as the orator poli*d off liis period, and then passed to some Other 
theme. - 

' Amidst the general enthusiasm, there was one member of the nuditoiy 
scornful and dissentient. This gentleman whispered to liis comrade at the 
commencement of the phr«xse concerning the doctor the, I believe, of Eastern 
derivation monosyllable “ Bosh and ho added sadly, looking towards 
the object of all tins praise, “ lie can’t construe the Latin — though it is 
all a parcel of humbug.** 

“ Hush, Phil 1 ” said his friend ; and Phil’s face flushed red, as Dr. 
Firmin, lifting up his eyes, looked at him for one moment; for the recipient 
of all this laudation was no other than Phil’s father. 

The illness of which we bpoke had long since passed away. Philip 
was a schoolboy no longer, but in his second year at the university, and 
one of half-a-dozon young men, ex-pupils of the school, who had come up 
for the annual dinner. The honours of this year’s dinner were for Dr. 
Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his star and ribbon, who widked 
with his arm in the doctor’s into chapel. His lordship faltered when, in 
his after-dinner speech, he alluded to the inestimable services and skill of 
his tried old friend, whom he had known as a fellow-pupil in those walls 
— (loud cheers) — whose ft'iendsljip had been the delight of his life — a 
friendship which he prayed might be the inheritance of their children* 
(Immense applause ; after which Dr. Firmin spoke.) 

The doctor’s speech was perhaps a little commonplace; the 
quotations which he used were not exactly novel ; but Phil need not have 
been sc angry or ill-bebaved. He went on sipping sherry, glaring at his 
ihther, and muttering observations that were anything but complimentary 
to his parent. ** Now, look,” says be, “ he is going to be overcome by 
his feelings. He will put his handkerchief up to his moutli, and show fab 
diamond ring. I told you so ! It's too much. I can’t swallow this * * , 
this sherry. I say, you fellows, let us come out of this, and have e 
smoke somewher#’ And Phil rose up and quitted the dining-room, jtiak 
as his father was declaring what a joy, and a pride, and a delight it Was to 
him to think that the friendship with which his noble friend honoured him 
was likely to be transmitted to their children, and that when he had passed 
away from this earthly scene (cries of “ No, no 1” May you live s 
thousand years! ”) it would be his joy to think that his son Would tilWoyi 
find a friend and protector in the noble, the princely house of Ased/^ 
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the eaziiBges waiting ontside Grej Gsate^ «&& JMi|> 

ng me into his £ither*S) told the footamcL to drire home, 
tor would return in Lord Asoot’e carriage* Home then to 
Street we went, where manj a time aa a boy I had been wekoxm*, 
d we retired to Phil’a private den in the back buildings of the greaft. 
house : and over our cigars we talked of the FounderVdajr Feast, and* 
the ^eches delivered ; and of the old Cistercians of our time, and how 
l^ompson was married, and Johnson was in the Jackson (not 

red*>haired Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson,) was first forth; 

and in this twaddle were most happilv engaged, wlSpfhirs &ther dung 
open the tall door of the study. 

Here’s the governor ! ” growledVhil ; and in an undertone, “ what 
does he want ? ” 

The governor,” as 1 looked up, was not a pleasant object to behold* 
Dr. Firmin had very white false teeth, which perhaps were a little too 
large for his mouth, and these grinned in the gasr-light very fiercely. On 
his cheeks were black whiskers, and over his glaring eyes fierce black eye- 
brows, and his bald like «n billiard-ball. You would hardly 

have known that he wllBllb original of that melancholy philosophy 


portdViiMwall the jt^iHPpdmirGd in the doctor's waiting-roomiyHF 
Philip, that you took my carriage,” said the latMfMM 
Lord Ascot and I had to walk ever so far for a ciih ! ” 

Hadn’t ho got his own carriage ? 1 thought, of he would 

have his carriage on a State-day, and that you with the 

lord,” said Philip. 

I had promised to bring him home, sir ! ” +'• 

“ W ell, sir, I’m very sorry,” continued the svtn, iWfily. 

“ Sorry I ” screams the other. 

“ I can’t say any more, sir, and I am yeaty.tflirry,’’ answers Phil ; and 
he knocked the ash of his cigar into the steww. 

The stranger within the house hardly ^kIlew how to look on its master 
or his son. There was e\idently some dire quarrel between them. The 
old man glar< d at the young one, who calmly looked his father in the face* 
Wicked rage and hate seemed to Hash from the doctor’s eyes, and anon 
oame a look of wild pitiful supplication towards the guest, which was 
most painful to beai*. In the midst of what dark family mystery was I? 
What meant this cruel spectacle of the fether’s terrified anger, and the 
son’s scorn ? 

I — I appeal to you, Pendennis,” says the doctor, with a choking 
uttevance and a ghastly face* 

" Shall we begin qI> ovo, sir ? *' says Phil, Again the ghastly look c£ 
terror comes over the fatlier’s face. 


promise to bring one of the first noblemen in England,” gasps 
^e doctor, from a public dinner, in mj carriage ; and my son takes it, 
ind leaves me and Lord Ascot to walk !— Is it fair, Pendenni^ Is it the 
conduct of a gentleman to a gentleman ; of a son to a faths)^ ” 


ON rat^iTAT ^ wosld, 7 

I ittM, gmrely, ^*^moihmg can eocaosa. it.'* liuievd 1 w«a 
Atteked at the young ittan’a obduraoy and imdutilulaim. 

told you it was a mistake T* cries Phil, reddezung. I heard 
Lord Ascot order lids own carriage ; I made no doubt be would br^z^mj 
dither hamm. To nde in a chariot with a footman behind me, is no 
pleasure to me, and 1 would dir rather have a Hansom and a cigar* 
It was a blunder, and 1 am sorry ibr it — tlxeve 1 And if 1 live to a 
hundred I can’t say more.” 

If you are K|rry, Philip,” groans the father, “ it is enough*” 
•‘You remember, Pendeimis, when — ^when my son and I were not on 
this — on this footing,” and he looked up foi a moment at a picture which 
was hanging over Phil’s head--^ portrait of Phil’s mother f the lady 
of whom my own motlier spoke, on that evening when we had tallied of 
the boy’s illness* Both the ladies had passed from the world now, and 
Iheir images were but painted shadows on the wall. 

The iatlier had accepted an apology, though the son had made none. 
1 looked at the elder Firmin’s lace, and the cliaracter writtcu on it. I 
remembered such particuLirh of his early history as had been told to 
me ; and 1 perfectly recalled that feeling of doubt and misliking which 
came over my mind when I first saw the doctor’s handsome face some 
few years previously, when iiiy imcle fii*bt took me to the doctor’s in Old 
Parr Street ; little Plxil being then a flaxen-headed, pretty child, who had 
just assumed his first trousers, and 1 a fiilh-forni boy at schooL 

My father and Dr. Firmin were members of the medical profea^ 
sion. They had been bred up as boys at the same school, whjther 
finnilies used to send their sons from generation to generation, and long 
before people had ever learned that the place was unwholesome. Grey 
Friars was smoky, certainly ; I llunk in the time of the Plague great 
numbers of people were buried there. But had the school been situated 
in the most picturesque swamp in England, the general health of the boys 
could not have been better. We boys used to hear of epidemics occurring 
in other sehools, and were almost sorry that they did not come to ourS| 
so y^at we might shut up, and get longer vacations. £\ en that illness 
which subsequently befell Phil Firmin h^self attacked no one else — the 
boys all luckily going home for the holidays on the very day of poor 
Phil’s seizure ; but of this illness more anon. When it was determtoed 
tihat little Phil Firmin was to go to Grey Friars, Phil’s father bethou|^ 
him that Major Pendennis, whom he met in the world and Bociiety, ha4 a 
nephew at the place, who might protect the little fellow, andt major 
took his nephew to see Dr. and Mrs. Firmin one Sunday afler chonch, nod 
we had hinch at Old Parr Street, and there little Phil was presented to 
me^ whom 1 promised to take under my protection. He was a simple 
little man ; an artless child, who had net tlxe least idea of the dignity of a 
fifth-form boy. He was quite unabashed in talking to me and other 
tzeraoiu^ and has remained so ever sancA He asked |py u^e hnjir 
name to have such odd hair. He purtook freely of the delicedffip Oft 
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Iribte. I remember he hit me with hie litde fist once 
Sberty at first struck me with a panic of astoin6hmeH|||||^^^PP 
a sense of the ridiculous so exquidtely keen, thaa#tM||p||P^ fit of 
lancer. It was, you see, as if a stranger wer»'#>4Mll|W|M^ in the ribs, 
and call him “ Old boy as if Jack w CTegy 1 of the giants by 

the nottAiOr Ensign Jones to ask the ellington to take wine. 

I ^jl^^pilg sense of humour, in those early days, and enjoyed 
tf^^^^Hnbrdingly. ^ ^ 

cries mamma, you will hurt Mr. Plhdenni&*' 

him down 1 shouts Phil. Fancy knocking me down, — 

“ a perfect Hercules,” remarks the mother. 

** He strangled two snakes in his cradle,” says the doctor, looking at 
me. (It was then, as I remember, I felt Dr. Fell towards him.) 

La, Dr. Firmin I ” Cries mamma, “ I can’t bear snakes. I remember 
there was one at Rome, when we were walking one day ; a great, large 
snake, and I fated it, and I cried out, and I nearly fainted ; and my uncle 
Ringwood ^id I ought to like snakes, for one might be an agreeable 
rattle ; and I have read of them being eharming in India, and I dare say 
you have, Mr. Pendonnis, for I am told you are very clever ; and I am 
not in the least; I wish I weie; but my husband is, very — and so Phil 
will be. Will you be a vciy clover boy, dear ? He was named after my 
dear papa, who was killed at Busaco when I was quite, quite a liHle thing, 
and we wore mourning, and we went to live with my uncle Ringwood 
afterwards; but Maria and 1 had both our o'wn fortunes; and I am sure 
I little thought I should many a physician — la, one of uncle Ringwood’s 
grooms, I should as soon have thought of marrying him I — ^but, f$»i 
know, my husband is one of tlie cleverest men in the world. Don% 
me, — you are, dearest, and you know it ; and when a mm 
value his rank in life; no, not if he was that fendei^{ and ^ tC 

uncle Ringwood, ‘ Talent I will marry, for talent I and I 

you. Dr Firmin, you know I did, and thia’^child is your image. And 
you will I e kind to him at school^” %aya the poor lady, turning to member 
•yes filling with tears, for talent h always kind, except uncle Ringv^ft^ 
and he was very ” ^ 

“ A little more iviJfie, Mr. Pendennis ? ” said the doctor — Doctor Fell 
still, though he was inoat kind to me. “ I shall put my little Tnan under 


your care, and I know you will keep him from harm. I hope you will 
do us the favour to come to Parr Street whenever you are free. In my 
Ikther’s time we used to come home of a Saturday from school, and 
enjoyed going to the play.” And the doctor shook me cordially by the 
hand, and, I must say, continued his kindness to me as long as ever I knew 
him. When we went away, my uncle Pendennis told me many stories 
about the great earl and family of Ringwood, and how Dr. Firmin had 
made a match-Hia match of the affections^with this lady, daughter oA 
Philip Ringwood, who was killed at Busaco; and how she had been a 
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great beaa^, and was a perfect grande dam always; and, tf nott^ye 
tlev^erest^ certainly one of the kindest and most amiable women in the 
worid. 

In those days I wa|d|PPPMiMHPI^ the opinions of my 
informant with suchtflil^ct that I at once accepted this statement as 
authentic* Mrs. Firmin’s portrait, indeed, was beautiful : it was painted 
by young Mr. Harlowe, that year he was at Rome, and when in eighteen 
days he completed a copy of tlie Transfiguration, to the admiration of ail 
the Academy; but I, for niy part, only lemember a lady weak, and thin, 
and faded, who never came out of lier dressing-room until a late hour 
in the afternoon, and whose superannuated smiles and grimaces used to 
provoke my juvenile sense of humour. She used to kiss Phil’s brow ; 
and, as she held the boy’s hand in one of her lean ones, would say, Who 
would suppose such a groat boy as that could be my son ? ” Bo kind 
jO him when I am gone,” she sighed to me, one Sunday evening, when I 
was taking leave of ^her, as hei eyes filled with tears, and she placed the 
thin hand in mine for the last time. The doctor, reading by the fire, 
turned round and sco^vled at her from under his tall shining forehead 
** You are nervous, Louisa, and had better go to your room, I told you 
you had,” he said, abruptly. “ Young genthmen, it is time for you to be 
off to Grey Friars. Is the cab at the door, Brice ? ” And he took out 
his watch — his great shining watch, by which he had felt the pulses of so 
many famous personages, whom his prodigious skill had rescued from 
disease. And at pai'ting, Phil flung his arms round his poor mother, and 
kissed her under the glossy curls ; the borrowed curls ; and he looked his 
father resolutely in the face (whose own glance used to fall before that of 
the boy), and bade him a gruff good-niglit, ere we set forth for Grey 
Fiiars. 
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CHAPTEB n. ^ 

At School and at Home. 

W DINED yeaterdaj 

.j| with three gentlemen, 

^ - :Jp whose time of life may 

" ” with great facetions- 

neas : the very hwhish of the rods was pai'odied with thrilling fidelity, 
and alter a good hour’s conversation, tlie subject was brought to a climax 
by a description of that awful night when tlie doctor called up squad 
after squad of boys fioni their beds in their respective boarding-houses, 
whipped through the whole night, and castigated I don’t know how many 
hundred rebels. All these mature men laughed, prattled, rejoiced, and 
became young again, as they recounted their stories ; and each of them 
heartily and eagerly bade the stranger to understand how Keate was a 
thorough gentleman. Having talked about their floggings, I say, for an 
hour at least, tlicy apologized to me for dw'elling upon a subject which 
after all wa^ strictly local : but, indeed, their talk greatly amused and 
diverted me, and I hope, and am quite ready, to hear all their jolly stories 
over again. 

Be not angry, patient reader of former volumes by the author o£ the 
present history, if 1 am garrulous about Grey Friars, and go back to that 
aadent place of education to find the heroes of our tale. We are but 
young once. When we remember that time of youth, we are still young. 
Ho over whose head eight or nine lustres have passed, if he wi^es to 
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fmte of hoySf miust recall the time when he himself was a boy. Thek 
aabits cbaQge ; their waists are longer or shorter ; their diirt-coUars atidc 
ip more or less; but the boy is the boy in King George's time as in 
hat of his royal niece-— once our maiden queen, now the anxious mother 
Df many boys. And young fellows axe honest, and merry, and idle,, 
md mischievous, and timid, and brave, and studious, and selfish, and 
generous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and affectionate, and 
good, and bad, now as in former days. He with whom we have mainly 
to do is a g^tleman of mature age now walking the street with boys 
of hib own. He is not going to perish in the last chapter of these 
memoirs — to die of consumj)tion with his love weeping by his bedside, 
or to blow his brains out in despair, because ^e has been macried to his 
rival, or killed out of a gig, or otherwist^ done for in the last chapter 
but one. No, do; we will have no dismal endings. Philip Firmin is 
and hearty at this minute, owes no man a shilling, and can enjoy 
his glass of port in perfect comfort. So, my dear miss, if you want a 
pulmonary romance, the present won’t suit you. So, young gentleman, 
if you arc for melancholy, do'?}mir, and sardonic satire, please to call at 
some other shop. That Philip shall have his trials, is a matter of course- 
may they be interesting, though they do not end dismally 1 That he shall 
fall and trip in his course sometimes, is pretty certain. Ah, who does not 
upon this Hfe-j tourney of ours? Is not our want the occasion of our 
brother’s charity, and thus does not good come ov^ of that eivil? When 
the traveller (of whom the Master spoke) fell among the thieves, his 
mishap was contrived to try many a heart beside his own— the Knq^e's 
who robbed him, the Levite’s and Priest’s who passed him by as he lay 
bleeding, the humble Samaritan’s whose hand poured oil into his wound^ 
and held out its pittance to relieve him. 

So little Philip Firmin was brought to school by his mamma in her 
carriage, wlio entreated the housekeeper to have a special charge of that 
angelic child; and as soon os the poor lady’s back was turned, Mrs. Bunce 
emptied the contents of tlie little boy’s trunk into one of sixty or seventy 
little cupboards, wherein reposed other boy’s clothes and uaberdadsiery; 
and then Mrs. Firmin requested to see the Bev. Mr. X., in whose house 
Philip was to board, and besou|^t him, and explained many things to 
him, such as the exceeding delicacy of the child’s constitution, <&o. ; 
and Mr. X., who was very gooA^ihtured, patted tiie boy kindly on the 
head, and sent for the other Philip^ Philip RingwocKl, Phil’s cousin^ wiiQ 
had arrived at Grey Frhirs an hour oar jtwo before ; and Mr. X. tol^ BingMrood 
to take care of the little fellow ; and Mrs. Firmin, choking behind heae 
pockct-hondkeixduef, gurgled out a bhiseing on the grinning youth, and lU 
one time had an idea of giving Master Bingwood a sovereign, but paused, 
thinking be was too big a boy, and that she, might not take such a libetty, 
and presently she was gone ; and little Phil Firmin was infro^tiioied to 
long-room sod his schoolfellows of Mr. X.’s house;, and^ having oi 
mon^Y «9^d natunahy finding hia way to the paatryoocik’a^ thenmhdiql 
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l»ho<4) he was met by bis eousin Eiogmod and robbed of half ^ 

which he had purchased. A fortnight afterwards, the hospitabbT 
doctor and hie wife asked their young kinsman to Old Parr Street, 
Burlington Gardens, and the two boys went ; but Phil never mentioned 
anything to his parents regarding the robbery of tarts, being deterred, 
perhaps, from speaking by awful threats of punishment which his cousin 
promised to administer when they got back to school, in case of the little 
boy*s confession. Subsequently, Master Ringwood was asked once in every 
term to old Parr Street; but neither Mrs. Firmin, nor the doctor, nor 
Master Firmin liked the baronet’s son, and Mrs. Firmin pronounced him 
a violent, rude boy. 

I, for my part, left school suddenly and early, and my little protege 
behind me. His poor mother, who had promised herself to 6ome for him 
every Saturday, did not keep her promise. Smithfield is a long way from 
Piccadilly; and an angry cow once scratched the panels of her carriage, 
causing her footman to spring from his board into a pig-pon, and herself 
to feel such a shock, that no wonder she was afraid of visiting the City 
afterwards. The circumstances of this accident she often narrated to us. 
Her anecdotes were not numerous, but she told them repeatedly. In 
imagination, sometimes, I can hear her ceaseless, simple cackle; see her 
faint eyes, as she prattles on unconsciously, and watch the dark looks of 
her handsome, silent husband, scowling fiom under his eyebrows and 
smiling beliind his teeth. 1 daresay he ground those teeth with suppressed 
rage sometimes. I dare say to bear with her endless volubility must have 
tasked his endurance. He may have treated her ill, but she tried him. 
She, on her part, may have been a not very wise woman, but she was 
kind to me. Hid not her housekeeper make me the best of tarts, and 
keep goodies from the company dinners for the young gentlemen when 
they came home 7 Did not her husband give me of his fees ? I promise 
you, after I had seen Dr. Fell a few times, that first unpleasing impression 
produced by his darkling countenance and sinister good looks wore away. 
He was a gentleman. He had lived in the great world, of which he told 
anecdotes delightful to boys to hear ; and he passed the bottle to me as if 
I was a man. 

I hope and think I remembered the injunction of poor Mrs. Firmin to 
bo kind to her boy. As long as we stayed together at Grey Friars, I was 
Phil’s champion, whenever he needed my protection, though of course I 
could not always be present to guard the little scapegrace from all ^the 
blows whiq(i were aimed at his young face by pugilists of his own size. 
There were seven or eight years’ difference between us (he says ten, which 
is absurd, and which I deny) ; but I was always remarkable for my affa- 
bility, and, in spite of our disparity of age, would often graciously accept 
the general invitation I had from his father for any Saturday and Sunday 
when I would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any schoolboy. To get aw«y from 
Sxnithfield, and show our best clothes in Bond Streety was always a 
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jprfvilege. To strat in the Park on StilHHBI nod to tho other fellonTs 
nHbo were strutting there too, was better fflH^maining at sdiool, doing 
Diatessaron,” as the phrase used to be, having that endless roast beef for 
dinner, and hearing two sermons in chapeL There may have been more 
lively streets in London than Old Parr Street ; but it was pleasanter to be 
there than to look at Goswell Street over Grey Friars’ wall ; and so the 
present bii^apher and reader’s very humble servant found Dr. Firmin’s 
house an agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, or, if well, went out 
►into the world with her husband ; in either case, we boys had a good 
dinner provided for us, with the special dishes which Phil loved ; and after 
dinner we adjourned to the play, not being by any means too proud to sit 
in the pit with Mr. Brice, the doctor’s confidential man. On Sunday we 
went to church at Lady Whittlosea’s, and back to school in the evening ; 
when the doctor almost always gave us a fee. If he did not dine at home 
(and I own his absence did not much damp our pleasure), Brice would 
lay a small enclosure on the young gentlemen’s coats, which we transferred 
to our pockets. I believe schoolboys disdain fees in the present disin- 
terested times. 

Everything in Dr. Firmin’s house was as handsome as might be, and 
yet somehow the place was not cheerful. One’s steps fell 
the faded Turkey carpet ; the room was large, and all 
table in a dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs. Firmin SHP aK us 
from the wall, and followed us about with wild violet ey^ Philip 
Firmin had the same violet odd bright eyes, and the same coloured hair of 
an aiibum tinge; in the picture it fell in long wild masses over the lady’s 
back as she leaned with bare arms on a harp. Over the sideboard was the 
doctor, in a black velvet coat and a fur collar, his hand on a skull, like 
Hamlet. Skulls of oxen, homed, with wreaths, formed the cheerful orna- 
ments of the cornice. On the side-table glittered a pair of cups, given by 
grateful patients, looking like receptacles rather for funereal ashes than for 
festive flowers or wine. Brice, the butler, wore the gravity and costume 
of an undertaker. The footman stealthily moved hither and thither, 
bearing the dinner to us; we always spoke under our breath whilst we 
were eating it, “ The room don’t look more cheeiful of a morning when 
the patients are sitting here, I can tell you,” Phil would say ; indeed, wo 
could well fancy that it was dismd. The drawing-room had a rhubarb- 
coloured flock paper (on account of the governor’s attachment to the 
shop, Master Phil said), a great piano, a harp smothez*ed in a leather bag 
in the comer, which the languid owner now never touche ^ aud every- 
body’s face seemed scared and pale in the great looki|||H which 

reflected you over and over again into tlie distance, to 
twilflcle oft' right through the Albany into Piccadillj|||pHr 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for generatioiR of surgeons and 
physicians. 1 suppose the noblemen for whose use the street was intended 
in the tis&e of the early Georges fled, finding the neighbouthoed too 
4imal, and the gentlemen in black coats came and took possesaion of the 





Mered modf vacated. These notlte- 
IfaM 6£ ^Kitwi 'Iwe al¥m 7 PBn mattert of prcrfbtmd fipeouktion to mt, 
'^WHy iBftiall not one moralize over London, Ils over Rome, or BaaJbec, or 
Wwy town ? I like to walk among the Hebrews of Wardour Street, and 
iim<sy the pftaoe, as it once was, crowded with chairs and gilt chariots, and 
Arches flashing in the hands of the running footmen. I have a grim 
pleasure in thinking that Oolding Square was once the reSort of tho 
aristoOracy, and Monmouth Street the delight of the genteel world. 
What shall pevent us Londoners from musing over the dedine and falf 
of city sovereignties, ind drawing our codcney morals? As the late 
Mr. Gibbon meditated his history leaning against a colunm in the 
Capitol, why should not I muse over mine, reclining under an arcade 
of the Pantheon? Not the Pantheon at Rome, in the Cabbage Market 
by the Piazza Navona, where the immortal gods were worshipped, — 
the immortal gods who arc now dead ; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Sfcree^fc, ladies, where you purchase feeble pomatums, music, glassware, 
and baby-linen ; and which has its history too. Have not Selwyn, 
and Walpole, and March, and Carlisle figured there? Has not Prince 
Floiizel flounced through the hall in his rustling domino, and danced 
^ena ill Ujiwdered splendour? and when the ushers refused admis- 
sion iM ii jr Sophy Baddeley, did not the young men, her adorers, 
draw ®(!l|ivapierB and vow to slay the doorkeepers ; and, crossing the 
glittering blades over the enchantress’ head, make a warlike triumphal 
arch for her to pass under, all flushed, and smiling, and perfumed, and 
painted? The lives of streets are as the lives of men, and shall not 
the street-preacher, if so minded, take for the text of his serafton the 
stones in the guttCT ? That you were once the resort of the fashion, O 
Monmouth Street 1 by the invocation of blessed St. Giles shall I not 
impove that sweet thought into a godly discourse, and make the min 
edifying ? O mes frhres ! There were splendid thoroughfares, dazzling 
company, bright illuminations, in mr streets when our hearts were young: 
we entertained in them a noble youthful company of chivalrous hopes 
and lolly ambitions; of blushing thoughts in snowy robes spotless and 
virginal. See, in the embrasui’e of the window, where you sate looking 
to the stars and nestling by the soft side of your first-love, hang 
Mr. Moses’ bargains of turned old clothes, very cheap; of worn old 
boots, bedraggled in how much and how many people’s mud ; a great 
bargain. See 1 al<mg the street, strewed with flowers once mayhap— -a 
flght of begfl^ for the refuse of an apple-stall, or a tipsy basket- woman, 
reeling 8hrmill|| the station, O me ! O my beloved congregation I 
1 have sermon to you for ever so many years. O my 

jolly companioifllH drunk many a bout with you, ttad always found 
vanikLs on the bottom of the pt 1 

I choose to moralize now when I pass the place. The garden has run 
to seed, the walks are mildewed, the statues have broken noses, the gravel 
%^ank with green moss, the roses are withered, and the nightingales hate 
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•eWMd to make lovb It » a Aamreall^t, Old ¥m Street* eettaanlj; 
lih« oarriagea w)ikh drive there ou^t to luive on the fbdf, and 

the boilers who open the doorsT shoidd irmt veepers^so the acene etrikeB 
you now as you pass along the spnesous empty pavement ‘ Tou are 
InliouB, my good man. Go and pay a guinea to one of the doctors in 
those houses ; there are still doctors there. He will prescribe tainBOtaoiim 
for you, or pil ; hydrarg : Bless you 1 in wy time, to us genttosen of the 
fifth form, the place was bearable. The yellow fogs didnM; damp our 
spmts-^and we never thought them too thick to keep us away from the 
play : from the chivalrous Charles Kemble, I foil you, my Mirabel, my 
Meroutio, my pinoely Falconbridge : from hk adorable dax^hter (0 
my distraoted heart I) : from the classic Young : from the glorious 
Long Tom Coffin : from the unearthly Vanderdecken — “ Return, 0 my 
love, and we’ll never, never part *’ (where art thon, sweet singer of that 
ru-ost thrilling ditty of my youth ?) : from the sweet, sweet Victorine and 
the Bottle Imp. Oh, to see that Bottle Imp again, and hear that song 
about the “ Pilgrim of Love I" Once, but — ^hush ! — ^this is a secret — ^we 
had private boxes, the doctor's grand friends often sending him these ; and 
finding the opera rather slow, we went to a concert in M-d-^ Lane, near 
Ooveut Garden, and heard the most celestial glees, over a supper of fizzing 
sausages and mashed potatoes, such as the world has never seen since. 
We did no harm ; but I daresay it was very wrong. BricC, the btPtler, 
ought not to have taken us. We bullied him, and made him take us 
where we liked. We had rum-shrub in the housekeeper’s room, where 
we used to be diverted by the society of other butlers of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry, who would step in. Perhaps it was wrong to leave us 
so to the company of servants. Dr. Firmin used to go to his grand par- 
ties, Mrsi Firmin to bed. Did we enjoy the performance last night ? ” our 
host would ask at breakfast. Oh, yes, we enjoyed the performance ! 
But my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we enjoyed Semiramide or the 
Donna del Logo ; whereas we had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out 
of our own money), and seen that jolly John Reeve, and laughed — ^laughed 
till we were fit to drop — and stayed till the curtain was down. And then 
we would come home, and, as aforesaid, pass a delightful hour over supper, 
and hear the anecdotes of Mr. Brice’s friends, the other butlers. Ah, that 
was a time indeed 1 There never was any liquor so good as rum-shrub^, 
never ; and the sausages had a flavour of Elysiian. How hushed we were 
when Dr. Fitmin, coming home from his parties, let himaslf ih at the 
street-door I Shoeless, we crept up to our bedrooms. And we came 
down to breakfiaist with innocent young faces — and let Mrs. Firmin, at 
lundb, prattle about the opera ; and there stood Brice and the footman 
beihbid us, Joeidng quite grave, the abominable hypocrites 1 

Theu^ ak, there was a oertain way, out the study windbw, or 
through the Idtriien, and over the leads, to a building, gbomy, iitdeed^ 
hut where 1 own to l^ve spent delightful hours of the most fiagilimiamrf 
ei^'oyment of some delicious little Havanufihs^ ten to tbs sinUiug^ 
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tkeie were etibles ouce, doubt]^ occupied hj greet 
rumbling gold opachee pf Walpole's time ; but a 
^ poasesaiou of tHe houses made a lecture- 
of premia, — “And this door/' says Phil, pointing to one 

Vpling into tJie mews, “ woe very conYenient for having the bodies in and 
4m " — a cheerful reminiscence. Of this kind of furniture there was now 
' very little^ in the apartment, escept a dilapidated skeleton in a comer, a 
isw dusty casts of heads, and bottles of preparations on the top of an old 
bureau, and some mildewed harness hanging on the walls. This apartment 
became Mr. PhU's smoking-room when, ai he grew taller, he felt himself 
too dignified to sit in the kitchen regions : the honest butler and house- 
keeper themselves pointing out to their yoimg master that his place was 
elsewhere tlian among the servants. So there, privately and with great 
delectation, we smoked many an abominable cigar in this dreary back- 
room, the gaunt walls and twilight ceilings of which wore by no means 
melancholy to us, who found forbidden pleasures the sweetest, ailer the 
absurd fashion of boys. Dr. Firmin was an enemy to smoking, and ever 
accustomed to s|)eak of the practice with eloquent indignation. It was a 
low practice — ^the habit of cabmen, pot-house frequenters, and Irisli apple- 
women," the doctor would say, as Phil and his firiend looked at each 
with a stealthy joy. Phil’s father was ever scented and neat, the pattern 
of handsome propriety. Perhaps he had a clearer perception regarding 
manners than respecting morals; perhaps his conversation was full of 
platitudes, his talk (concerning people of fashion chiefly) mean and unin- 
structive, his behaviour to young Lord Egham rather Msome and lacking 
of dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea may have entered into young 
Mn Pendennis’s mind that his hospitable entertainer and friend, Dr. Firmin, 
of Old Parr Street, was what at the present day might be denominated an 
old humbug ; but modest young men do not come quickly to such unplea- 
sant conclusions regarding their seniors. Dr. Firmin’s manners were so 
good, his forehead was so high, his frill so fresh, his hands so white and slim, 
that for some considerable time wo ingenuously admired him ; and it was 
not without a pong that we came to view him as he actually was — ^no, not 
as he actually was — no man whose early nurture was kindly can judge 


quite impartially the man who has been kind to him in boyhood. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little Phil behind me, a brave 
little handsome boy, endearing himself to old and young by his good 
looks, his gaiety, his courage, and his gentlemanly bearing. Once in a 
way a letter would come from him, full of that artless affection and ten- 
derness which fills boys’ hearts, and is so touching in their letters. It 
was answered with proper dignity and condescension on the senior boy’s 
part. Our modest little country liome kept up a friendly intercourse with 
Dr. Firmin' s grand London mansion, of which, in his visits to us, my 
uncle, Major Pendennis, did not fail to bring news. A correspondence 


took place between the ladies of each house. We supplied Mrs. Firmin 
*%ith little country presents, tokens of my mother’s good- will and gratitude 
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towards the friends who had been kind to her son* I went my way to the 
university, having occasional glimpses of Phil at school. I took chambers 
in the Temple, which he found great delight in visiting ; and he liked our 
homely dinner from Dick’s, and a bed on the soia, better than the splendid 
entertainments in Old Parr Street and his great gloomy chamber there* 
He had grown by this time to be ever so much taller than his senior, 
though he always persists in looking up to me unto the present day* 

A very few weeks after my poor mother passed that judgment on 
Mrs. Firmin, she saw reason to regret and revoke it. Phirs mother, who 
was afraid, or perhaps was forbidden, to attend her son in his illness at 
school, was taken ill herself. 

Phil returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of black ; the servants on 
the carriage wore black too ; and a certain tyrant of the place, beginning 
to laugh and jeer because Firmin’s eyes filled with tears at some ribald 
**emark, was gruffly rebuked by Sampson major, the cock of the whole 
school ; and with the question, “ Don’t you see the poor beggar’s in 
mourning, you great brute ? ” was kicked about his business. 

When Philip Firrnin and 1 met again, there was crape on both our 
hats. I don’t think either could see the other’s face very well. I went 
to see him in Parr Street, in the vacant, melancholy house, where the 
poor mother’s picture was yet hanging in her empty drawing-room. 

She was always fond of you, Pendenuis,” said Phil, “ God Bless 
you for being so good to her. You know what it is to lose — to lose what 
loves you best in the world. I didn’t know how — liow ft loved her, till I 
Imd lost her,’' And many a sob broke his words as he spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the drawing-room presently into Phil’s 
own little study — the room in which he sate and defied his father. What 
had passed between them? The yomig man was very much changed. 
The frank looks of old days were gone, and Phil’s face was haggard and 
bold. The doctor would not let me have a word more with his son after 
he had found us together, but, with dubious appealing looks, followed me 
to the door, and shut it upon me. 1 felt that it closed upon two unhappy 
men. 
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CHAPTER in. 

k CONSUITATIOK. 

HOULD I peer into Finniri’fl privacy, 
and find the key to that secret ? What 
skeleton was there in the closet? In 
our la^.t month’s Mac;a«ine you may 
Toinemher there were some verses 
about a portion of a skeleton. Did you 
rcuiaik how the poet and present pro- 
prietor of the human skull at once 
Hcttle{l the sex of it, and determined 
oil-hand that it must have belonged 
to a woman ? Such skulls are locked 
up m many gentlemen’s hearls and 
memories. Bluebeard, you know, had 
a whole museum of them — as that im- 
prudent little last wife of his found 
out to her cost. And, on the other 
liand, a lady, we suppose, would select 
hers of the sort which had carried 
beards when in the flesh. m 

neat locked skeleton cupboard, belwig- 
ing to a man of a ccMhi «ige, to ascer- 
tain the sex of cdriginal owner of 
tlw^ bones, } on have not muth need of a picklock ^ bJacksmith. There 
is no use in forcing the hinge, or scratching the pwittiy panel. Wc know 
what is inside- we arch lognes and men of the worM. Murders, 1 sup- 
I ' e, are not many — cncniks and victims of our hate and anger, destroyed 
an I tran.plcd out of hie by us, and locked out of sight : but corpses of our 
<h ad loves, my dear sir — my dear madam — have we not got them stowed 
iiw,\y in cupboard after cupboard, in bottle after bottle? Oh, fie ! And 
veiling petiplc I Wliat doctiino is this to preach to them, who spell your 
book by jiapa’s and mamma’s knee I Yes, and how wrong it is to let 
tli(>m go to church, and sec and licar papa and mamma publicly on their 
knees, calling out, and confe'-sing to the whole congregation, that they are 
•sinners ! So, though I had not thi‘ key, I could see through the panel 
and the glimnicring of the skeleton inside. 

Although the elder Firmin followed me to the door, and his eyes only 
left me as I turned the corner of the street, I felt sure ttat Phil ere long 
would open Lis mind to me, or give me some clue to that mystery, X 
from him why his bright cheelts had become hollow, why his 
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voioe, which I remember so honest and cheerful, wan now hArrik and 
sarcastic, with tones that ollen grated on the hearer, and laughter that 
gave pain. It was about Philip himself that my anxieties were. The 
young fellow had inherited from his poor mother a conddeiihle fortune — 
some eiglit or nine hundred a year, we always understood. He was living 
in a costly, not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. Philip's juve- 
nile remorses were locked up in the skeleton closet, and was grieved to 
think lie had fallen in mischief’s way. Hence, no doubt, might arise the 
anger betwc^ni him and his fatlier. The boy was extravagant and head- 
strong ; and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

1 met my old friend Dr. (lood enough a1 the club one evening ; and as 
wo dined together I dLscoursod with him about his former patient, and 
recalled to him that day, yc^ars back, when tlio boy was ill at school, and 
wlien my poor mother and Pliil’s oami wtie yet alive. 

tloodeii()!ig]i looked very gravr'. 

“ Yo^,” ho said, “the boj was v(i \ ill; lie was nearly gone at that 
time — at that time — when his mother was in tlie Isle of Wight, and his 
fatlier dangling after a prince. V.'c thought oni* day it was all over with 
him ; hut ” 

“ Dut a good doctor iuteiiiosed between him and pallida mors,'^ 

A good doctor ? a good inirne ! The boy was delirious, and had a 
fancy to walk out of window, and would have done so, but for oiife of 
iny nurses. You know her.” 

“ W'hut I the Little bister ?” 

“ Yes, the Little Sister.” 

“ And it was she who nursed Phil through his fever, and saved his 
life ? 1 drink her health, bhe is a good little soul.” 

“ Good I ” said the doctor, with Ins grufiest voice and frown, — (lie was 
always most fierce when he was most tender-hearted.) “ Good, indeed! 
Will you have some more of this duck? — Do. You have had enough 
already, and it’s very unwholesome. Good, sir? But for women, fire 
and biimstone ouglit to come do^^n and consume this world. Your dean- 
mother was one of the good ones. I was attending you when you were 
ill, at those horrible chambers you had in the Temple, at tlie same time 
when yoimg Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. And I suppose I must be 
ans'werable for keeping two scapegraces in the world.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to see liim ? ” 

“ Hm ! his nerves were too delicate. Besides, he did come. Talk 
of the * * *” 

The personage designated by asterisks was Pldl’s father, who was 
also a member of our dub, and who entered the dining-room, tall, stately, 
and pale, with his stereotyped smile, and wave of his pretty hand. By 
the way, that smile of Firmin’s was a very queer contortion of the hand- 
some features. *!A8 you came up to him, he would draw his lips over hia 
teeth, causing his jaws to wrinkle (or dimple if you will) on either side* 
iKamxwhile his eyes looked ont from his &oe, quite znekneholy 

2-^2 
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illd«{ia3(deiit of the little transaction in which the month was engaged. 
Upiil aaidy I am a gentleman of line manners and fascinating address, and. 
I am supposed to be happy to see you. Hgw do you do ? ” Dreary, sad^ 
as into a great blank desert, looked the dark eyes. I do know one or two, 
but only one or two faces of men, when oppressed with care, which can 
yet smile all over, 

Goodonough nods grimly to the smile of the other doctor, who blandly 
looks at our table, holding his chin in one of his pretty hands. 

‘‘ How do ? growls Goodenough. “ Young hopeful well ? ” 

Young hopeful sits smoking cigars till morning with some friends of 
his,” says Firmin, with the sad smile directed towards me this time. 
“Boys will be boys.” And he pensively walks away fiom us with a 
friendly nod towards me; examines the dinner-card in an attitude of 
melancholy grace ; points with the jewelled hand to the dishes wliich he 
will have served, and is off, and simpeiirig to another acquaintance at a 
distant table. 

“ I thought he would take that table,” says Firmin’s cynical confrere, 

“ In the draught of the door I Don’t you sec how the candle flickers ? 
It is the worst place in the room I ” 

“ Yes ; but don't you see who is sitting at the next table? 

Now at the next table was a n-blom-n of vast wealth, who was 
growling at the quality of the mutton cutlets, and the half-pii^t of sherry 
which he had ordered for his dinner. But as his lordship hOft^SiOtihing to 
do with the ensuing history, of course we shall not confidence 

by mentioning his name. W e could see Fiimin smiling on his neighbour 
with his blandest melancholy, and the waiters presently bearing up the 
dishes which the doctor had ordered for his own refection. He was no 
lover of mutton-chops and coarse sherry, as I knew, who had partaken of 
many a feast at his board. I could see the diamond twinkle on his pretty 
hand, as it daintily poured out ci earning wine from the ice-pail by his 
side-^the liberal hand that had given me many a sovereign when I 
was a boy. 

“ I can’t help liking him,” I said to my companion, whose scornful 
eyes were now and again directed towards his colleague. 

“ This port is very sweet. Almost all port is sweet now,” remarks the 
doctor. 

“ He was very kind to me in my school-days; and Philip was a fine 
little fellow.” 

“ Handsome a boy as ever I saw. Docs he keep his beauty ? Father 
was a handsome man — very. Quite a lady-killer — I mean out of his 
practice ! ” adds the grim doctor. “ What is the boy doing ? ” 

“ He is at the university. He has his mother’s fortune. He is wild 
and unsettled, and I fear he is going to the bad a little.” 

“ Is he ? Shouldn’t wonder 1 ” grumbles Goodenougb. 

We had '^'®ry frankly and pleasantly until the appearance of the 
other doctJIflliHlivith Flrmin’s arrival GoOdenoueh seemed to bnttnin nn 
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liiB conversation. He quickly sttteped away from tLe dining-room to the 
diawing-room, and sate over a novel there until time came when he was t6 
retire to his patients or his home. 

I'hat there was no liking between the doctors, that there was a dif- 
ference between Philip and his father, was clear enough to me : but the 
causes of these differences I had yet to learn. The story came to me 
piecemeal ; from confessions here, admissions there, deductions of my own. 
I could not, of course, be present at many of the scenes which I shall 
have to relut#^ as though I had witnessed them ; and the posture, language, 
and inward thoughts of Philip and his friends, as hero related, no doubt 
are fancies of the narrator in many ciises ; but the story is as authentic as 
many histories, and the reader need only give such an amount of credence 
to it as he may judge that its verisimilitude warrants. 

Well, then, we must not only revert to that illness which befell when 
Philip Pirmin was a boy at Grey Friars, but go back yet farther in time 
to a i)eriod which I cannot precisely ascertain. 

The pupils of old Gaiidish’s painting academy may remember a 
ridiculous little man, with a great deal of wild talent, about the ultimate 
success of which his friends were divided. Whether Andrew was a 
geniiLs, or whether he was a zany, was always a moot question among tlie 
frequenters of the Greek Street billiard-rooms, and the noble disciples of 
the Academy and bt. Martin’s Lane. He may have been crazy ^nd 
absurd ; he may have had talent, too : such charaettTS are not unknown 
in art or in literature. He broke the Queen’s English ; he was ignorant 
to a w''onder; he dressed his little person in the most fantastic raiment and 
queerest cheap finery ; he wore a beard, bless my soul ! twenty years 
before beards were known to wag in Britain. He was the most affected 
little creature, and, if you looked at him, would pose in attitudes of such 
ludicrous dirty dignity, that if you had had a dun waiting for money in 
the hall of your lodging-house, or your picture refused at the Academy-— 
if you were suffering under ever so much calamity — you could not help 
laughing. He was the butt of all his accjuainiancos, the laughing-stock of 
high and low, and he had as loving, gentle, faithful, honourable a heart as 
ever beat in a little bosom. He is gone to his rest now; his palette and 
easel are waste timber ; his genius, which made some little flicker of 
brightness, never shone much, and is extinct. In an old album, that 
dates back for more than a score of yeai’S, I sometimes look at poor 
Andrew’s strange wild sketches. He might have done something had he 
continued to remain poor; but a rich widow, whom he met at Rome, fell in 
love with the strange errant painter, pm'sued him to England, and 
married him in spite of himself. His genius drooped under the servitude: 
he lived but a few short years, and died of a consumption, of which the 
good Goodenough’s skill could not cure him. 

One day, as he was driving 'frith his wife in her splendid .barouche 
through the Haymarket, he suddenly bade the coachman stop, sprang 
over the side of the carriage before the steps could be let fall, and his 
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Bsew him shaking the hands of a shabbily«-dressed little 
iremiio, “who was passing, — shalcing both her hands, and weeping, and 
gesticulating, and twisting his beard and mustachios, as his wont was 
when agitated. Mrs. Montfitchet (the wealthy Mrs. Carrickfergus she had 
been, before she married the painter), the o'wner of a young husband, 
who had sprung from her side, and out of her carriage, in order to caress 
a young woman passing in the street, might well be disturbed by tliis 
demonstration : but she was a kind-hearted woman, and when Montfitchet, 
on reaseending into the family conch, told his wife the history of the 
person of whom he had just taken leave, she cried plentifully too. She 
bade the coachman drive straightway to her own house : she rushed up 
to her own apartments, whence she emerged, bearing an immense bag full 
of wealing apjiarel, and followed by a panting butler, carrying a bottle- 
basket and a pie : and she dio\e ofi, with htr pleased Andrew by her 
side, to a court in Saint Martin's Lane, vhere dwelt the poor woman with 
whom he had just been conversing. 

It had pleased Heaven, in the midst of dreadful caharaity, to send her 
friends and succour. She wa^ sufiViing under misfortune, po^ city, and 
cowaidly deseition. A man, who had calUd himself Brandon when he 
took lodgings in her father’s house, had married her, bronglit her to 
London, tired of her, and left her. She had reason to think ho had given 
a false name when he lodged with her f.itlier: ho fled, after a few nionthg, 
and his real name she never knew. When he deserted her, she went 
back to her father, a weak man, mairied to a domineering woman, wfa^ 
pretended to disbelieve the story of her marriage, and drove her from th© 
door. Despeiulc, and almost mad, she came bock to London, whore she 
still had some little relics of property that her fugitive husband left 
behind him. He promised, when he left her, to remit her money ; but 
he sent none, or she lefused it — or, in her wildness and despair, lost 
the dreadful paper which announced liis desertion, and that he was married 
before, and that to pursue him would ruin him, and he knew she never 
would do that — no, ho’wever much he might have wronged her. 

She was pennikbs then, — deserted by all, — ^having made away with 
the last trinket of her brief da^s of love, having sold the last little remnant 
of her poor little stock of clothing, — alone, in the great wilderness of 
London, when it pleased God to send her succour in the person of an old 
friend who had known her, and even loved her, in happier days. When 
the Saniaiitans came to this poor child, they found her sick and shudder- 
ing with fever. They brought their doctor to her, who is never so eager 
as when he runs up a poor man's stair. And, as he watched by tlie bed 
where her kind friends came to help her, he heard her sad little story of 
trust and desertion. 

Her father was a humble per*^n, who had seen better days; and poor 
little Mrs. Brandon liad a sweetness ind simplicity of manner which 
exceedingly toij^d the good doctor. She had little education, except 
that which sil0M|l| long-sulFering, secluaon, will sometimes give. When 
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cured of her illness, there vra& the great and constant eTil of pe;^rty 1;o 
meet and overcome. How was she to live 7 lie got to be aa fond of her 
os of a child of his own. Slie was tidy, thrifty, gay at times, witli a little 
simple cheerfulness. The little flowers began to bloom as the sunshine 
touched thorn. Her whole life hitherto had been cowering under neglect, 
and tyranny, and^loom. 

Mr. Moutfitchet was for coming so often to look after the little outcast 
whom he had succoured that 1 am bound to say Mrs. M. becami 
hysteiically jealous, and waited for him on the stairs as he came down 
swathed in his Spanisli cloak, pounced on him, and called him a monstc:. 
Goodenough was also, 1 fancy, suspicious of Montfitchet, and Montfitchet 
of Goodenough. Ilowbeit, the doctor vowed that he never had other 
than the feeling of a father towaidb ]ii^ poor little proieyde, nor could any 
father be more lender, lie did n(»t try to uke her out of her station in 
life. lie found, or she found lor hei^* II, .'i work which slie could do. 
“Papa used to say no one ever nursid Inm so nice as I did,” she said. 
“I think 1 could do that better than anything, ( \vvpt iny needle, but 
I like to bo iisctul to poor si(k peojJe best. 1 don’t think about mysell 
then, sir.” And for this business good Mr. Goodenough had her educated 
and employed. 

The widow died in course of time whom Mrs. Brandon’s father had 
married, and her daughters refused to koej) him, speaking very disrespKt- 
fuUy of this old Mr. Gann, who was, indeed, a wealc old man. And now 
Caroline came to the rescue of her old father. She was a shrewd little 
CaxoLne. She had saved a little money. Goodenough gave up a country- 
house, which he did not care to use, and lent IMrs. Brrmdon the furniture. 
She thought she could keep a lodging-house and find lodgers. IMont- 
fitchet had painted her. There was a sort ol’ beauty about her which the 
artists admired. When Jbdley the Aeademician had the .small-pox, she 
attended him, and caught the malady. She did not mind ; not she. 
“ It won’t spoil my beauty,” she said. Nor did it.^ The disease dealt 
very kindly with her little modest (ace. I don’t know who gave her 
the nickname, but she had a good roomy house in Thornhaiigli Street, an 
artist on the first and second floor; and there never was a woid of scandtd 
against the Little Sister, for was not her father in permanence sipping 
gin -and- water in the ground- floor parlour? As wc call(*d her “ the Little 
Sister,” her father was called “the Captain” — a bmgging, la/y, good- 
natured old man — not a reputable c^^ptlun — and very cheerful, though the 
conduct of his childi'on, he said, had repeatedly broken bis heart. 

I don’t know how many years the Little Sister had been on duty when 
Philip Pirmin had his scarlet fever. It befell him at the end of the term, 
just when all the boys were going home. His tutor and his tutor’s wife 
wanted their holidays, and sent their own children out of the way. As 
Phil’s father was absent, Dr. Goodenough came, and sent his nurse in. 
The case grew worse, so bad that Dr. Firmin was summoned from the 
Isle of Wight, and arrived one evening at Grey Friars — Grey Friars so 
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Dr. Goodeuough's carriage was at the door when Br. Finuin’s carriage 
drove up. 

“How was the boy?" 

“ Be hod been very bad. He had been wrong in the head all day, 
talking and laughing quite wild-like," the servant said, 
father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in a great room, in which were several empty bods of boys 
gone home for the holidays. The windows were opt nod into Grey Friars 
Square. Goodenough heard his colleague’s carriage drive up, and rightly 
divmed that Phil’s father had anived. He came out, and met Firmin 
in the anteroom. 

“ Head has wandered a little. Better now, and quiet ; " and the one 
doctor murmured to the other the treatment which he had pursued. 

Firmin stept in gently towards the patient, near whose side the Little 
Sister was standing. 

“ Who is it?” asked Pliil 

“ It Ls I, dear. Your father,” siiid Dr. Firmin, with leal tenderness 
in his voice. 

The Little Sister turned round ome, and fell do^vn like a 
bedside. 

“ You infernal villain ! ’’ said Goodenougli, with im qAth, ild a step 
forward. “ You are the man ! ’’ * , 

“Hush! The patient, if you please, Dr. Goodenough," said the 
other physician. 





The Pekin Almanack^ a work annually published at tlie metropolis of 
China, by the Emperor’s authority, and which unites a Civil Service 
Guide to an Army and Navy List, (Numerates fourteen thousand magis- 
trates, or, as we call them, mandarins. This computation, however, 
excludes both the class of military mandarit^ who officer the army and 
the fleet of the Celestial Empire, and the host of minor officials, too 
humbly placed to be styled magistiato^, and yet forming a not unimportant 
p(»rtioii of the dominant caste. The well-Known word “Mandarin,” under 
which we generally comprehend .all office bearers and authorities in China, 
is not a Chinese jihrasc, nor is it understood by the natives. AVc owe the 
word to the Portuguese colonists at Macao, who derived it from their own 
Lusit.inian verb “mandar,” to command. But the classes we term 
mandril iiis, the Chinamen describe by the generic name of “ Khiouping.” 
Ill the civil service there are no less than nine of these grades, rising ii^^a 
regular hierarchy, each bearing its well-known badge, and invested with 
a recognized amount of privile^. No office under government can bo 
held by others than mandarins, and, great as is the dilTerence between the 
viceroy of a province, lodged in a palace, surrounded by guards, and all 
but despotic, and the poor gi aduate who presides over a ca’^al-side custom- 
house, they are both members of the reigning aristocracy, and the same 
ambition is open to each. Nothing cun .seem fairer, at first siglit, than tho 
Chinese system of dealing out the patronage of government. They have 
for centuues possessed our method of competing for appointments, but 
with infinitely less of restriction. Any Chinaman may become a candidate, 
at any age. He does not require to be nominated for examination ; ho 
need not be under twenty. It is neither necessary that he should be the 
protege of an M.P., nor that a minister should have promised “ to do some- 
thing for him,” nor that he should take an eaily start in the race of life, 
under penalty of being excluded from it altogether. Moreover, it is not, 
as with us, an established rule that a candidate may have but a single trial. 
John Chinaman is more ||psiderately dealt with in this respect. If 
“ plucked,” he may try again, and yet again. Indeed, there have been 
many cases in which a dull man has been known to consume his life in 
periodical attempts to take a degree which he never had wit to attain; 
while often does a middle-aged dunce, after years of failure, contrive to 
stumble over the Asses’ Bridge at last. No qualification is exacted. The 
candidates are self-nominated, and the examinations are conducted half- 
yearly. It is merely needful to present a simple testimonial of good beha- 
vioTUr, signed by the mayor of the aspirant’s commune. This is to prove 
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the caoididale a decentlj-oonducted person, not under legal censure for 
felony, filial impiety, or, what is the same thing, treason. With this 
exception (and also noting a power on the part of the candidate's father to 
forbid the banns, without assigning reasons, a power springing from 
that tremendous theory of paternal authority which is the root of all 
Chinese institutions), any permission to enter into the arena where literary 
honours are won, is wholly superfluous. Nor is an average middle-class 
Chinaman placed at any disadvantage with reference to the instruction 
necessary to passing through the ordeal. Education is cheap in the 
empire. Such stereotyped knowledge as Protection retains in the Central 
Land, unchanged and unimproved, is widely diffused ; and whore there are 
BO many to teach, it cannot be very costly to be taught. China swarms 
with schoolmasters. Most hamlets in the south, and every large village in 
th« ruder uorth, have a school of primary instruction. These village schools 
are not at tlie charge of government. The masters lead rather a pre- 
carious life, boarding alternately with the different farmers and substantii} 
householders, and bartering lessons for rice and samshu. The viceroy 
if he see fit, bestow some small subsidy out of the provincial treasury uponi 
the village schools, and sometimes an endowed pagoda serves for the semi^' 
naiy, in which case, the Buddhist priests undcitake the duty of rudimentary 
teaching, receiving a money paymenl, seldom exceeding a few sapecks, 
from the parents of each little scholar. Poorly paid as these schoolmasters 
are, they arc not useless, since a suipiisiug number of even the poorest 
Chinese arc competent to read and wiite. Then comes the normal school, 
the expenses of which government delrays, and in which the curriculum 
turns entirely upon the studies recjuisite for passing the official examina- 
tion. Every chef heu^ or capital of a province, called “ Fou ” by the 
Chinese, has a large seminary of this nature, wliere many masters are 
employed, under the vigilance of an inspector of education. 

In second-class towns, called teclimcally “ tcheou,” there is a smaller 
school, presided over by a sub-inspector. The third order of walled 
cities, classed under the head of “ tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time promoted to the central 
schools. To these normal institutions resort the prize pupils of the village 
instructors, as well as those luckier young Chinese wlioae parents have 
been able to hire private teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal schools impart a knowledge of the sacred books, tlie rites, as they 
style the ceremonial rules which regulate evecy action from tlie cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian Apophthegms, the nistory of all the dynasties, 
and the polite art of writing. It is iicifectly possible for a diligent youth 
to go straight from the normal school to the board of examiners, to pass 
Creditably, and come fortli qualified for the petty posts under the imperial 
system, for tide-waiterships, and oollectorships of salt-excise, and such small 
deer of office. But if he wishes to mount the higher rounds of the gilded 
ladder — if he clieri'shes visions of gold and silver dragons flashing terror 
fk>m his embroidered vest, of peacock plumage and gaudy silken band^rofe 
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drooping on liia brocaded shoulders — if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken cap— he must go farther 
afield. Pekin contains a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences, gratuitously, or nearly so, and if he hopes 
to be a viceroy, a criminal inspector, a prefect, or a censor, he must take 
another journey, and repair to the university of Moukden, in Mantchooria, 
where he must devote himself to tlie acquisition of Tartar speech, and the 
careful study of Mongol peculiarities. He then returns to China Proper, 
and puts himself under the tutelage of a poet. He has never far to seek 
for.onc'. There are plenty of lazy or disapjxinted sons of song, who have 
failed to pass their own “ great go ” or second examination, and who are 
willing to earn a few silver ounces by teaching the way to the Pierian 
spring. To write sonnets, odes, epithalamiums, elegies, and so foi th, is abso- 
lutely necessary in China, at Itast to one who aspires h) the highest grades 
of tl^ literary aristocracy. Without *i ilueet laeility of rhythm, no polite- 
letter writer is thought periect, nor can a ly despatch be properly drawn, 
and very much of a public man’s i)robi/erity will depend on the quality of 
flattery lie can administer to his chiiTs. It is tlurcfore he goes to a poet, 
and, d<'Spite the Latiu grammar, a poet c<ni be made, in China at least, 
where no invention or thought is needful, where there ore certain stock 
similes, certain sonorous periods, a melodious tinkling, and that is all. 
Originjility would now-a-days subject a rhymester to be thought 
Taiping, or other subverter of authority, and all that is needed is to com- 
bine plenty of moons, suns, birds, flowers, and streams, in one harmonious 
web of words. When a student has added poetry to his other acquire- 
ments, he knows all that China can teach. He stands the test, and 
comes tlirougli it gloriously, gaining the immediate right to wear a high 
cap, surmounted by a button or ball, as large as the egg of a pigeon, and 
in this case constructed of CL>j>per, gill aud wrought. Our grmluate is now 
a B.L. or bachelor of letters, a member of the ninth class of tlie order 
of mandarins, and duly litted for the humbler posts. But though the 
successful student is now one of the upper hundred thousand, an elected 
aristocrat, he does not necessarily receive state pay nor pass into state 
employ. There is a “ great go ” or second ordeal to get through, before 
he can take rank as magistrate, treasurer, sub-prefect, or insi)ector. 
Between him and the loftiest situations lies yet another barrier, harder to 
scale than the two first. True, he has all Chinese learning in his brain^ 
stored away in a crude state ; but if he wishes to be a great mandarin he 
must show the power to apply it. He can Icam ; can he think ? If he 
hopes to change his ninth-class button for one of those envied topknots 
of red coral, he must show an ability to make use of the raw materia 
of knowledge, and as thought is not more active in China than with 
us, few are ^ose who* reach the topmost branches of the tree of preferment. 
Immense numbers of graduates flinch ftom the second examinatloti, 
preferring to vegetate through life in some slenderly paid office, where 
there is not much to harass and trouble, and where court favour is 
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iM nedted, imd ^amciul downfalls less probable. The stom that 
krris the lofty poplar, say they, spares the humble mushroom at 
its foot. But there are numbers who fail to obtain even a de^ in a 
government bureau, or a snug berth’* in the customs, without hope ot 
promotion. These become scribes, poets, parasites, scriveners, private 
tutors, one or all. Every city is full of these poor literary men, 
dinnerless aristocrats, with pliant backbones and tongues of honey. 
When a wealthy merchant’s son marries another merchant’s daughter, 
they jostle one another, these penniless graduates, as they hurry to 
present their fulsome stanzas on the happy event. When a rich man 
dies, and the paid howlers muster around the splendid coffin, a poet 
presents himself to express the giief of the heirs in mellifluous verse. 
The bachelors of letters are especially employed to “ cram ” the sons afi 
wealthy families for examination, and they not only render all the servioflltf 
of the British private tutor, but now and then are said to personate 
dear puj)il on the awful day of trial, to take liis place in the schools, lind 
to receive liis testamur for apt erudition — a crowning aid, which no 
Oxford or Cambridge “ coach ” has ever been known to render to his 
young friends. These little irregularities are rendered facile by the fact 
that Chinese examiners have itching palms, and know no salve like silver, 
A bribe works wonders in convincing the arbiters of the great progress 
which the studf'nt has made in the humanities ; and in a country where 
the founts of justice are corrupt, it is no marvel if degrees are to be 
bought. But we must not hastily conclude that the whole system is a 
makebelieve one, and that ever^ degree is a matter of bargain and sale. 
In practice, there is very little purcliase, for the very good reason that the 
candidates liav e more bniins than pistareens, and can more easily fag than 
pay. The mandarins, at least the mandarins of pure Chinese origin, are 
very seldom members of the ojnilent classes. It is only out of whim that 
a rich trader, a merchant prince such as China abounds with, brings up a 
son to the service of the State. The men of money make of their sons 
supercargoes, commercial travellers, corresponding clerks, and so on. If 
you ask them why they prefer — they who are rolling in riches, who own 
fleets of junks, overbrimming waiehouses, and wealth untold — ^to make 
their sons traders instead of mandaidns, they tell you frankly, mandarinism 
does not payi It is a harassing life, very uncertain, and full of shoals and 
sunken rocks ; even a viceroy may incur a ** squeeze,” and it does not 
fall to every one’s lot to inhabit a Garden of Flowers, and call the emperor 
cousin. On this account it is that most of the haughty satraps who sway 
the destinies of millions are men of very humble origin, not absolutely ^ 
the humblest, because the poor and* numerous race whom we call “coolies” 
can seldom contrive to educate their offispring at all. The lettered aris^ 
tocracy generally springs from obscure little shops, from booths in the 
suburbs of cities, or from farms where the cultivator tills his field with as 
clumsy implements and amazing neatness as his ancestors did when 
Europe was a tangled Teh, for instaaoe, a red-butt«?n of th« 
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first class, waa the son of a petty broker, courtier^marrony as the French 
slyle it. Let us follow our graduate, whom we will suppose to be able 
and ambitious, on his upward course. Being accomplished in all things, 
according to Chinese recipes, and having a little money to invest in pre- 
sents, red note-paper, and dinners, the student soon gets a place. He is, 
let us say, a deputy’s deputy in the customs ; and his duty is to levy toll 
on the salt from the north, on the tea going to Canton for barbarian tea- 
pots, or the furs and felts of Tartery. Small, indeed, is his pay, perhaps 
a dollar a week ; hardly enough to purchase the great sheets of letter- 
paper, crimson, scarlet, or rose-coloured, on which he inscribes long- 
winded compliments to the heads of his department, to the prefect, the 
judges, censors, everybody ! Well for him, poor fellow, if red paper and 
florid flattery were all that his superioi's required at his hands. Not so I 
he must make little birthday presents of swc'etmeats, fruit, flowers, silken 
scarfs, and curious handkerchiefs, to fit commissioners and snug inspec- 
tors ; he must fee their harpies of servants ; he must ^ive social suppers, 
pipes, and drink, to their secretaries, mess( ngers, and general hangers-on. 
All this out of a poor hebdomadal crown-pic'ce ! And yet tliat same 
dollar should feed and clothe our young mandarin, provide him with fish 
and rice, tea and arrack, and opium and tobacco, and all his little com- 
forts and luxuries. And yet he will live, and fatten, and smoke the pi]^ 
of contentment, and keep out of debt. Perquisites, as he and his masters 
well know, do for him what his pay cannot do. Nor is it difficult to 
screw a trifle from every unofficial person with whom he comes in contact 
— to insert a dexterous thumb into every pie that passes the customs. The 
danger is rather in the very facility of extortion. Koguery is permissible 
in an officer of the emperor’s — scandal never 1 If a complaint is made by 
any sturdy merchant, or by any troublesome aggregate of smaller men, the 
mandarin’s gilt copper button does not save him from loss of place. He 
that is too open in his thefts is no true literate, and unfit to “ convey ” to 
his decorous coffers the customary pickings of a mandarin. But a wise 
graduate will not act thus. Our rising young friend will take so little wool 
that no sliorn sheep shall care to bleat against the shearer. Contenting 
himself with a little illegal tribute from many travellers, he will thrive. 
His presents will produce their fruit. He will be promoted to the eighth 
class, and wear a copper button still, but of another pattern. The same 
tactics will buoy him up. Good conduct can and will procure him the ball 
or button of the seventh class, copper also, but peculiarly wrought, 
and burnished. Good conduct, as the Chinese understand it, that is, 
decorous, prudent knavery, has brought him thus fkr ; but now succeeds 
the stumbling-block of a new examination. Being an excellent schohur^ 
and having the best professional help, our young mandarin gets well 
through, and proudly struts forth in a new and lofiby cap, decorated with 
the sbeth-class knob of white stone, generally of milk-white quaivta. A 
Baxtfa<^ola8s mandarin is somebody in the land. No longer a mere subeltemi 
fetdbing end carrying for his chiefs, he is now eligible many posteiu 
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the revenue, or the treasuiy. He is a fimall mi^strate now, 
■l lyfUillil^urt of his own, and can bid a dozen red-robe^ constables, 
HtSi feathers in their caps, to un^eath the sword of Justice* 

PToWi^lHPfcugh he may unsheath the sword of Justice in terro- 
rentj he’V^ot yet qualified to use it Capital punishments must be 
decreed by greater than he. His authority is over the thumbs and backs 
of the commonalty, whom he hangs up by the fingers, or bastinadoes 
Boundly; but he dare not decapitate, * and cannot administer oven the 
^^cangue,” or bamboo pillory, for long periods. Still his motto is 
ExeeUior, in a sense of strict worldlincss, and he can only rise by friends 
and pn trolls. These mu<?t be conciliated ; Mammon alone can win their 
good offices in tliat venal land, and public plunder can alone supply the 
wherewithal. Nor has a mandarin any means of self-advancement, apart 
from bribery sustained by extortion. Literature, in that learned land of 
bookworms, cannot be made to plump our graduate’s purse. Books are 
esteemed, it is true, but not new books. Why have now books where new 
ideas are voted heresies ? The wisdom of their ancestors is all the Chinese 
care for, Sufll' Authors as they have are poor starvelings, despised and 
neglected; and the \vriter does not seek a ]>ublishcr, but a patron, for his 
smooth verses. Of course, the mandarin of the sixth order cannot con- 
descend BO fell. He has made his eketiou, and he sits in 
Themis, and weighs the arguments — silver ones — on both 
If he escapes a scandal, and consequent luin, he may hope iw £S‘;f’elPor 
two to have a new cap, cryslal-buttoiied this enter the fifth 

class. There are some oxoellent rules respecting ^loatodarins that are 
worthy of note. No man may be a mandarin holding ciliee in his native 
place ; he may exercise no trade ; he is frequently moved from station to 
station, and he is strictly forbidden to many any female belonging to the 
province whore he is on duty. 'Jliis is a good provision against seditious 
leagues being formed by powerful satraps in their «iative district, or in 
one that had long beern their home, and is presumed to guard against the 
Warping of justice to serve local friendships. But venality is worse than 
partiality ; and the tribunals are ♦corrupt enough to gratify that old 
emperor, second of the Tartar dynasty, who declared that the judges ought 
to be iniquitous, to check litigation, as otherwise the Chinese would never 
be cured of dabbling in law. One more promotion, and the cap of *our 
mandarin is bedecked with a button of pale blue. His pay is higher, and 
his chances of peculation greater. Sedulously he applies himsetf to his 
future elevation. Another examination must be gone through, and a 
sort of doctorial degree taken, before he is capable of a loftier grade. 
This is a hard test, but his good memory and keen wit overcome 
it, and behold him in the third class! with a great button of trans- 
parent blue stone, beryl or sapphire, sparkling on his headgear. He 
is fit for much now, but not for all. There are comfortable berths 
awaiting him, but some of the most tempting baits are still beyond 
his reach. No more degrees, at least I no more cramming of jnpo- 
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verbs I H'e bas enough to do to M his pockets, pplieik hts long ecarved. < 
nails, eat melon seeds between his opium pipes, talk taoU, and write Iett0rj|||| 
To talk taoli is a great art. As our mandarin rises in fiih, he eDaTenneil itf'* 
it more and more fluentlj. At every step, more and more flowery grows 
his discourse, stafled with tropes, metaphors, and Delphic ambiguities. 
As for the letter-writing, it is a pretty sight to see him, brush in hand, 
painting those symbolic Chinese letters, firmly and elegantly, with jKjr- 
ftimed black or yellow ink on scarlet paper edged with gold-leaf. 

A third-class official is not yet too grand to write. By and by, he 
will Imve a secretary always at his elbow, but not yet. And a Chinaman 
writes more letters in a week than we in a year. Onr friend is a collector, 
by this, or presides over the trilmnal of rites, but it is in a third-rate town, 
a small place that he hopes soon to leave. Astuteness and industry 
manage the change. The carvt^d cor<il Imttnn of the second class carries 
our mandarin to a great (‘ity, wlicre a million of human lutings shall 
tremble at his nod. No longer collector or president of lites, he is chief 
commissioner of treasures and morals, oi possibly inspector of crimes. He 
dwelLs in a palac<‘ now, he has gaidein and park, his banquets are superb, 
none are above him, save the viceroy, and it is h/s turn to have parasites 
and followers. Still he has a soul above buttons, at least above carved 
coral buttons. He fawns, and worms Lis way, and crawls up the gilded 
ladder to its toiimost giddy round. Behold him at the summit of his 
ambitious dreams, mandarin of the first class, viceroy ot‘ a province I On 
his cap rises proudly the plain red coial button of the proudest Chinese 
cliivalry. On his breast and back, wrought gorgeously in gold and^ailver, 
glitter the imperial arms, tlie dragon witli open jaws. Through what 
difficulties, what traps and snares, what labyrinths of lies, has he fought 
his tortuous way ! There is something admirable in the pertinacity of the 
man, however we dcs])ise his roguciy .and falseness. He was bom in a 
cottage ; he sleeps in a grand marble palace, guards at the gate, troops of 
silken attendants within call, everything rich, and fair, and bright, that 
China can offer and money buy, collected round him. Ami all this 
because ho learned his lesson like a good boy, and was a studious youth, 
and took honours at college I Such, at least, is the theory of the thing, 
an4 there is something noble in the generous justice which first threw 
open to all the race of life, all comers, humble or high, to compote on 
equal terms for the first prizes of a public career, a fair field promised to 
all alike, and the best man to win. True, our mandarin is not impeccable, 
but the standard of Chinese morality is not a high one, and perhaps he is 
on a par with his ncighbom*8. Will he rest now he has won the goal ? 
Man is not made to rest, and mandarins, even coral-buttoned, are men still. 
Although onr graduate is sure, now, of something good in the gift of the 
Downing-street of Pekin, he pants fiT more. It is not enough to be 
vio«roy of a province, censor of China, governor of a town where Bar- 
barkns have to be dealt with, or imperial comnussioner over one of 
those subject allies, the bordering kingdoms. It is not enough to have 
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t plain coral glob^ and the dragon on breast and back, like a jewlled 
plian beetle. To some favoured mandarins, the ^peror grants the 
jjtto wear rod sashes, ycUow caps, and peacock feathers, the proud badges 
Ip imperial family. Our mandarin, the son of a farmer or huckster, 
8 the day once more, and indues the marks of Mantchoo royalty, vain 
as Wolsey of his cardinars hat. One more distinction — the lettered 
aristocrat is still uhtitled. lie asks for one of those rare patents of 
nobility that are given only to high dignitaries. There are five such in 
the emperor’s gift. They ooiTcspond with ordinary European titles, and 
were not improbably copied from them, since their antiquity seems 
dubious. There is the rank of kovng^ or duke (possibly the same as konig, 
or king); /idon, or marquis ; then count, which phy in Chinese ; tze for 
baron, much like sneeze in sound ; and man for knight. The mandarin, 
so long successful, can feel a flutter of hope stiJl. Will he be a knight or 
a baron ? low down in the roll of nobles ; or will a loftier style be his ? 
He draws the great prize I Ilis patent ai rives, and it creates him a koung 
Or duke, under the emperor’s dragon seal, and the signature of the 
emperor’s own sacred vermilion pencil. But the dukedom is not here- 
ditary, any more than the mandarinate. The nobility conferred in Cliina 
does not go down ; on the contrary , it goes mp. A man’s ancestors are 
ennobled, because it is thought monstious that the son should rank above 
the father. So all our mandarin’s progenitors, up to Adam, are nobles, 
dukes, and mandarins of the fiist class, and their ghosts are duly entitled 
to wear caps of yellow, coral buttons, peacock’s plurfiagc, dragons of gold 
and silver, and the rest, and to take plac e and precedency over all the 
other ghosts in gliostdoin. And our mandarin puts up their statues (fancy 
portraits) in a line hall, with an altar apiece, and burns incense and gilt 
paper before them on every feast day. The woiship of ancestors is his 
religion — ^that and respect for tlie wisdom of Confucius. But his chil- 
dren will not inherit his honours. Even his savings are not secure froiji 
the fiscal authorities. They, the children, grow up dissipated and idle, 
and are the loungers and debauchees of China. Seldom do they pass an 
examination, and follow the footsteps of their lettered sire. Had our 
graduate been a military mandai-in, his education would have been 
different. The military mandarins are generally Tartars ; they have less 
book-lore, and more rule of thumb, to master. They pass examina- 
tions in learning, but more in the use of arms, horsemanship, shooting 
with the bow, and hurling great stones. Such was the discipline of ^hose 
stout Tartars who made so gallant a stand the other day against our Sikh 
horsey, and who showed ‘%hat they Ucked nothing of what a soldier should 
have, except weapons and European order. I'he military mandarins do 
not, however, take as high a position as the civil mandarins ; and both are 
liable to confiscation, degrading punishments, and exile into Mongolia. 
The only hereditary nobles are the Tartar princes akin to the emperor, 
who hold no posts, but vegetate on little pensions, poor relations of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon. 





To a voyager approacliing the eliores of England from tlie westward, ono 
of the eai'liest objects for liis attc^ntiou would be a strange-looking crofl 
moored in deep water midway between the SoiUy Wands and the main. 
She floats, but does not seem to move; she has masts, but they ai'e 
short and thick, with no sails, the rigging consisting only of a few stays, 
and the masts terminating in large o|)en globes. The hull is of a bright 
red, with the name of the vessel painted in huge capitals upon her 
sides; and she lies os idle (but not as useless) as painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.’* 

If the voyager should be a man of inquiring disposition, and were to 
go on board this curiosity, he would find a watch on deck, and (if it were 
Sunday) eleven or twelve men, all in uniform and all at prayers in the 
clean-swept cabin. Th(*re are no traces of trade or commerce, and, 
apart from the carronades for signals, the fittings speak still less of war. 
The fiag has four ancient ships upon it, the arms have a mystical and 
religious motto, and something will probably be said about the guild, 
fraternity, and brotherhood of the holy and undivided Trinity ; but even 
if the observer be come from a Catholic country, he will soon perceive 
that this, being a light- ship, cannot possibly he a relic of the dark ages. 

The light-vessel is a thing characteiistic of England, and it is rather 
strange that whilst there are at this moment thirty-four light-vessels at 
public stations round the coast of England proper, there are only four in 
Ireland, and none in Scotland. The reason is partly a geological one. 
The shores of Scotland and Ireland are chiefly granite, porphyry, and the 
harder rocks; and although centuries upon centuries of weather have 
disintegrated the softer veins in these, and created deeply-serrated sea- 
boards, frill of lochs, and loughs, and sounds, there remain isolated blocks 
of terra firma^ lying far out to seaward, on which rock-lighthouses case be 
placed. But in the south and east of England, where the littorals arc 
chalk or friable alluvial clifis, and the bottoms shifting sands, there is 
often little or no basis for a lighthouse where a light is most wanted, 
and there is nothing for it but to station a vessel and keep it in portion 
as best may be done. 

The rltite of a lighthouse on a rock in iiie ocean is primarily to niatk 
that rook, aond to prevent ships knocking holes in their bottoms on it n 
but the class of dangers for which light-vessels are med is ohiefly that 
of sanda-HHkndB which diift— and after which the lig^t-vessal Oiem be 
shifted also. Again, these sands have not only to be avoided frnr theni- 
aelves, but the valleys between them are, in such {daces aa Yamonth and 
vou nt.— NO. 18. 8 
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Bp ntjKteft <ml/ entrances to saft anebonges nd to hsdboiuft 

|Hil‘'l%lit^TeB8el may be placed either on the edge of the land, as a 
Wmbkgy or in the deep water of the mid-ohannel, to serve as a leading 
liglit, which ships may boldlyateer imd i|)proaoh with impunity, short 
of rubbing sidess She may also be applied to a third use, as in Cardigan 
Bay, into which there is a most subtle and dangerous indraught^H» 
set of water from the south-westward — so that vessels "working up for 
Liverpool or the Clyde Were in constant fear of driftlhg too fer to the 
eastward, and getting on shore in the northern curve of the bay ; but Uow 
that a light- vessel has been placed midway between the north and south 
horns of the curve, and on the chord of the arc, in water far too deep for 
the foundations of a lighthouse, the eastern boundary of the proper &ir- 
way is as distinctly marked as the roadway of a street. 

The light (the oldest of its race) was placed in 1732 ; the jDttd- 
pMi^off the Lincolnshire coast, in 1736 ; the Newarp^ the Goodwin^ and 
go back into the last century; and the Sunk and Galloper 
'vflwplaced early in this. This last and the Bemhridge were stationed 
l) 3 ?^e Admiralty for the guidance of the navy in the old war, but at the 
peace were surrendered to the Trinity House, in whose hands the system 
has attained its present dimensions. 

A century has done wonders. The old original Dudgeon was a cutter, 
and at one time had lights hanging to the extremities of its yards, pro- 
bably not unlike a Chinese junk celebrating a Feast of Lanterns; but now 
the light-ships arc vessels of fiom ICO to 180 tons burden, 80 or 90 feet 
long, by 21 broad : except the little Cahhot^ which, moored in sheltered 
water between Southampton and the Isle of Wight, barely reaches 100 
tons. The main object to be attained may be said to be the reverse of a 
packet-ship. The aim in constructing a mail-boat is to find a shape that 
will allow wind or steam to force it quickly thiough the water; in a light- 
vessel die desideratum is that the wind or water should go as freely past 
it as po.ssiblc. With this view, stem and stern aie rounded wedges, and 
to give it steadiness two bllgc-pieces are fastened on each side. 

That light- vessels do occasionally behave like other ships, and roll and 
pitch under the influence of wave and tide, is unfortunately too true, and 
this condition has defined the character of the lighting apparatus. On 
jdiore, in a perfectly steady Btructm*e, with a large 14-feet lantern, the 
optician and the lamp-manufactuier can make all sorts of delicate 
arrangements, can adjust their prisms and their pressure lamps to a 
nicety, and, however gre^ the elevation and consequent range, can strike 
the horizon truly without any waste of light; but the primary condllion 
on board a pitching and rocking vessel is to see that the light will “ live.” 
Hence, with the exception of two dioptric apparatus, which are kepi on deck 
or at low elevations, to.be near the centre of gravity, the lights are argand- 
lamps, balanced and gimbled to get the vertical position in which alone 
they can remain alight. These lamps are seven-eighths of tm inch iu 
diameter, and are placed in l2-inch parabolic reflectors ; eight of these 
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badk dn^k, wliich^ of oOtxrae, can bo dcmbkd^ 

liucidllinii in wbioh tho httapa wtt i:feOd sturtom&d the mastss aild aUde iip 
and Hoomdioixi, bdog hoil&ed oo dedt by day,abddevatedaz»l ett^pended 
at by ioatem^-tiet. Th^ bolgpht of tJto light above' the eoa k 
gei^s^Totfy thirty •^e^ht ihet, but where two or more are diown from oae 
akit> a ^d^nmoe of elevation oervea to give greater diati&ction from any 
light borne by other vessels. 

4 fight at this elevation will be seen by an obeerveir whose eye is on 
the level of the water at the distance of between oix and fcven miiet; but 
as the eye of an observer at sea is generdiy sixme oonsiderable height 
above the water level, an ordinary floating light may be seen by mariners 
ibr aboat ten miles^ a distance whioh is considered snsffioient fbr ordimry 
purposes* Where it is considered desirable to have a revolving light) four 
burners are generally used, and the motion is given by clodc'^work. It is 
said that revolving lights arc seen farther than fixed lights; not because 
they aotually travel farther, but because the flash appeals to the optio 
nerve more sensibly, arid keeps attention more alive ; but this is of less con^ 
sequence in floating lights, where the lowness of the elevation practically 
limits tlie range. When, therefore, the revolving light is used on board 
a light-vessel, it is not bo much to ensure length of range as distinctive-* 
ness; and with the same object we have the frequent use of red light. 

There is no article of combustion suitable for lighthouse purposes 
which generates a red light ; the only way to produce one is to put a red 
glass in front of the ordinary white light ; and practicaUy it is found tliat a 
light cannot be seen through red glass much above nine or ten miles. 
When, therefore, a light is exhibited from a pillar in the sea 100 feet high) 
which would give a range to the deck of a ship of fifteen or sixteen miles ; 
or from a tower on a headland 540 feet high, which gives a range of thirty- 
two miles, it would be a pity, unless for special reasons, to make that 
light red) and limit its range to ten miles ; but since no floating light at 
thirty-dight fret can, owing to the curve of the eailh's surface, beilM^ 
farther than ten miles, and is seldom wanted to be seen more 
two^thirds Hmt distance, red becomes legitimate and very useftM for 
distinctive ptuposes. 

One dT the gravest questions csfilMcted with the consideration of 
placing a lighwessel) is whethe|Mtie will be likely to stay where aha 
is pnt 'i the i^e amongst spifitts being, better no light at all than on 
unotti?tai4ipne^ The precautibns against breaking adrift are consoqwantly 
very gaMUL The cables are iron, peculiarly prepared and toughened, 
patent) paroved, hhoit-Hnked, lj|-inoh cable,” sttong enough to hold a 
veasdl of fOO or TOO tons, and these are only 160. In narrow 
ohahhek the moorings consist of a chain lying along the gnaund fl»t 
1,260 feet, with a thirty-two hundredweight anchor, in Ilia ttiape of 
a mudboom) at, each end, and a swivel in the centre, from whudii rises 
680 feet of ohalii as a bridle or veering caMe, paaring kio fett vessel on 
one if fee bow. In deepHiea feazmek a singkl vett^ fetdn ia 
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&et long; but tbero is onpo vmel in 2# ibotw^leiv tbe 
to at the beginning of ihis Artio^i which hae a ohain I*, 890 
IM'Millho than one-third of a mle long, wMh a mushroom of 
hundredweight; and such in the occasional condition of weather in which 
(jbis vessel lives, that she has been known to have out 4)800 feet of chain at 
rnioe. This chain, ljing«along the bottom, acts as additional drag upon the 
vessel when she is driving before the full scud of those terrific seas which 
rusli by from the Atlantic, with the momentum of 8,000 miles upon them, 
and when slie comes to the end of her tetlier, and has to lift it, or part from 
it, it rises in a curve, which spares both the vessel at one end and the anchor 
at the other. Once this vessel broke adrift, and only once. In common 
with all the rest, she has ground-tackle on board to use in such emer- 
gencies, two bower anchors twenty and fifteen hundredweight each, with 
cables respectively 1,260 and 900 feet long. One of these goes overboard 
the moment the vessel is felt to be either parted from her mooring, or to 
be dragging her mushroom. Sometimes they bring up instantly, some- 
times not for many hours ; but if the position is much shifted, out go 
what have become misleading lights, red warning signals are hoisted, guns 
l^'cd, assistance s^opnoned, and the vessel replaced as soon as may be. 

A spsu'e vcBsc|'j|l|iiiWays lying ready at the head-quarters of the district, 
and in these dayi§0 telegraphs the accident is sometimes known within an 
hour; the men on shore are then mustered, the fresh vessel is in tow of a 
powerful steamer, and perhaps at the station which the other has quitted, 
bdbre the evening sunset. Sometimes in a great gale of win& 
weather aitd drifting rain or snow, with no marks or bearings 
VCBSci pitching heavily in tlie storm, it is diflicult to know whether she is 
dragging or not ; at such times the spare anchor is prepared for letting go, 
and it is the special duty of the officer in charge‘s to keep a vigilant look out 
^e whole of the lee tide, having the deep-sea le^ overboard, lying on 
the ground, with the rope loose. This deep-safkAsad weighs twenty-eight 
peuudS) siud lies quietly at the bottom, with* the rope slack, so long as the 
vesfliA la held by its anchor ; but the moment drags, the rope tightens, 
and the tale is told. Sometimes the chain goes with a snap: there is 
no mistake about it then. When all is right again, the broken link is 
cut out and sent up to head-quart«||||;,to be compared with the link which 
was taken ofE when the cable was proved ; it is there exaimned as to its 
grain and fibre, and, indeed, has a sort of court-martial held upon 

it: for the breaking adrift of a light- vessel B regarded as a vezj lyemus 
affair, and when it happens, everybody concerned, from the superintenAfut 
of the district to the last man who has joined, has to look sharp and. hiwe 
his wits about him. Hero is the record of a cose, in the words of one in 
whose family, for three generations, vigilance has been hereditary, and the 


service an honourable caUing, 

** On the 18th October, 1829, I went out fi*om Tmaouth in the 
IHUg^nt tender, for the purpose of relieving the MaiAro^ lighlHeeMl 
i(now called the Nemrp) and shifUng and replacing one or t^o 




m 

After St. NJd!fohte Imoy, proceeded to tlic riorih#«rd, im 

the weather looking dirty, bore up, and anchored off the ^ Jetty, and 
dtiie eb diore ft>r letters, leaving orders for the boat to come for me in 
the morning. Upon going down to the beach the next morning, there 
btidg evi^ry appearance of an increasing gale, I sent the boat off with an 
order to j^ooeed for the harbour ; but, unfortunately, the tender got on 
shore upon the north land, where she laid until dark, when she got off, as 
the water flowed, and proceeded for Lowestoft Eoads^ By this time the 
gale had increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted from W.N.W. to 
N.E. I had just got home and changed itty Clothing, having got wet 
through everything, and waft about to take a nap, being very tired, when 
the door-bell rang. I answered it myself, thinking it might be the wives 
of some of the people on board the Diligent ^ but, upon opening the door, 
found two men, who said the Ilaishro^ light-vessel was adrift. On going 
to the town look-out, I found it was too true. I immediately proceeded 
td the beach, in hopes of getting a boat off to her; but although I offered 
the beachmen lOOZ., they would not attempt it. After waiting until 
midnight, and the vessel still driving, and no chance of getting off to her 
the sea making a fair run over the jetty, and breaking at the inner end 
up to the walls of the houses, I took a postchaise and proceeded to Lowes- 
toft, in hopes of getting off from there, the vessel still driving to the 
southward, but with no better success. I therefore gave orders to the 
beachmen, as scon as there was the slightest chance of getting off, to 
come and call me at the inn where I stopped. I threw myself on the 
bed, with my clothes on, and dropped off to sleep ; but, waking in a 
short time, and daylight just making its appearance, got up, and went 
down to the beach, to find a boat in the act of launching, but before I 
could get to her they pushed her outside tlie breakers, so that I could not 
get on board. On the return of the boat, they reported that she had 
parted from her ground-chain, &c. There being no steam-vessel pro- 
cuniblC, I was glad to avail myself of what assistance I could get, and 
therefore sent off the same large yawl, and two large lug-sails used by the 
flshing^^boats in the mackerel season, with the master of the light-vessel 
(the mate having previously been in charge) and some extra hmids, with 
directions, should the mnd come from the south-west, to get her under 
weij^ and proceed to the station, idie being about eighteen to twenty miles 
distal therafrom. In the meantime I returned to Yarmouth and got 
near aneeriogs, )&e» on board the tender, and on the ISdi the ligbt«»vessel 
wiiM^borOd at her station.*' 

Tkli tesad had been moored with 160 feet of 2-indi chain nearest 
the groaskd, joined to 720 feet of 13}-inch rope, and as it had given v^ 
at*l£e juTt^cm of the two, and the ship when drifting was trailing 
720 feet of thick rope along the bottom, the ofBoer in charge repreAmtOd 
tl^in^e oohfaakm of ^ind and weather, the drift had been too imper- 
f for turn to discern it for awhile: but osmirre&ces of this' sort are 

Stfl^eeted to the most searching inquiry, and any one to whom die 





t*iScw(r of blamo can attach has noc^Bwwily reawn %o Temenifeer 


■Plfm nm a great east coaat at the dow cf tbo year 

1649, when the I^man ||^H|||||Lthe Cochltt Oatt and the were 
all and their nighta* Again, 1896 

and 1897 proved somewhal^^wg yeaw for light- veaaela; but when 
it is considered what conditions of wind and weatlier Ihdaa vmols 
have to live through, and that they have to he anohofed not in the 
most sheltered positions, or in the best bolding ground, but jujit where 
their light 'will bo the most useful, the wonder is, not that they go 
adrift, but that they don’t. In lyldition to these natural lingers, they are 

S I to the risk of being run into by other vessels, and are sometimes 
y damaged in that way ; yet amongst the whole thirty-four^ there 
Slanco of one having heon cither asliore or lost. Is it not Mr to 
jplHati <mlj are they and all their appointments very strong, but 
^ servieu is highly organized afd^ll-rogulated, under which such 
results iiave been attained ? The siu]p||||Pp^selvcs say, simply and piously, 
that Providence certainly watches ovdlMini in an especial degree. 

» The crew of an ordinary light-ship consists of master, mate, and nine 
men, the latter divided Into lliree watches, two on board and one on sheire ; 
therefore, the men are on board two months and on shore one, the master 
and mate on board alternately month and month. Among the nine men, 
three are lamp-trimmers, two on board at the same time, nne of them 
taking the management of the lighting for one month, the nthi^is^Mting as 
cook during the same time; wliilst the other five, one of wlWl'^is a 
qualified carpenter, keep the vessel clean and evei'y thing in 
The general routine of the duty is someliow tlnis ; — Sund^ ; at stourisc 
the lantern is lowered down into the lantern-house, the lamplighter tlien 
cleans lantern, and tiims the lamps ready for lighting the ensuing even- 
ing. At 8 A. M. all hands are called, the hammocks triced, and breakfast 
fierved* After this, the crew clean themselves, and at 10.90 muster 
in the cabin for divine service. At sunset the lantern is hoisted, and at 
6 r. M. worship is again celebrated in the cabin. On klonday, Tuesdqr, 
Thursday, and Friday, tlic routine is the same, without the service ; and 
on Wednesday and Saturday it is varied by washing of decks and a 
general cleaning out below. The stale of the wind and weather is noted 
every day at 3 a* If., at sunrise, at 9 a. ji., and noon, at 8 F. ic,, at SUIMit, 
at 9 r. M., and at midnight. In fbggy weather thO gong is beat at iutarvwis 
of from two to five minutes, both by dny and night;. The wakdl 
of two men on deck, the others relieving them at stated inteirviha Aa 
near as possible to the full and change of the moon, the oabto iS hs 
short, in order that the shackles and swivels may be emmshtedi 
veered out again. 


The wages of these men is at present about fifty-flva shiHingira 
increasing through the higher grades; tlie master receiving p0m4$ 
per anuum, They are victualled, when aftoat, upcm a 



fjf J.Q j lb. p( 7 Ibir of bre^ 2 lbs. pf 7 1^. 

potatoes, 1 pint of pease, 2 oz. of tea, ^ lb. of sugar, and maj 

per week; ip }iep of 3 gsUous of .c^xpaU-boer. When oj|^orc, 
tUey 38» 3d. per day per u\au^io Uei| of provisions, 

vessels pre supplied every ficjnth by .meaus of a steamer or sailing 
feAde|;fl( 4M< wbiob time tlic men arc also relieved;^ master or mate and tVec 
mm, O^afung ofij and the same number going on shore. ’\Mien on shore, 
they are employed at the dep6t cleaning oliains, jminting buoys, fiUing oil 
tins, and on the general work of the store, "* 

It is pbvious from the foregoing that when afloat the xpan have a good 
dasl of time upon their hands. ILcgard is had to this, and a general tone 
of deoent,' orderly, and superior conduct is successfully enforced. The 
men, aa a body, are very respectable, are nearly all married, and with 
families. Sweating and profane language are, of course, prohibited ; each 
man is supplied with a Bible and Prayer-book for his own use ; there is a 
permanent library of varied and entertaining literature on board ; and 
hoaes of books (little ** Mudic’a ” in pea-jackcts) are constantly circulating 
amongst them. Some of the ir\en wiio upon entering the service could 
neither read nor write, have, witli the assistance of the master and mate, 
got sufficient education to justify their promotion ; one, in particular, ns 
now a master* liiuvself, and a very efficient t>fliocr. 

Moreover, as a class, the men arc yeiy ingenious fellows. Some of 
tJmm take esanvaa, &c. from the dop-sellci's, and make it up ; oUiers 
learn shoemaking, and make and mend for themselves and families; some 
make models of vcrscIs, wivshing troughs, linen horses, pegs, mats, wbeol- 
bairTOws, and toys : it is a common saying at Yarmouth, WsU for the 
relief of a light-vessel, and you can get anytlang, from a chest of 
drawers to a penny whistle,” 

Sometimes the even tenor of their daily lives is more painfully varied. 
The light- vessels at the outer stations, such as the Kmiieh Knacky Sunk^ 
or Leman and Ower, frequently have shipwrecked crews m board, who 
have asosped from their vessels in boats and made for the light-ship; 
where tlmy obtain food and shelter until they can be sent on shore. If a 
vessel is seen standing into danger, guus axe fired to warn heri and if a 
ship ba actually in distress, assistance is summoned from the shoro in 
tb<^ aims manner. 

l^pOn two occasions within our recolloQtion light-vessels* boats have 
pHl ^ tb save life, and have succeeded. * Ones the boat of the £!uni saved 
a boy who were in a raft ; and once firom the XnQck 

thiSK of four persons from a small vessel on the sand. This was 

4it j§ry heroic action. There was no other vessel ip sights the 
mm Wm exhausted, thaship in pieces, and a most dungerous 9m 
on al( the time- As a general ntle the men are not encouraged fo #,ibis; 

H ^idvisahls for a light-sWp’s boat to leave her, unhpp it is 

quite fim the five mm mwed Uat,wu\dd 

leave ^iJy.two on board the light- vessel ; and if anything shonla happen 



to cm ct tbtiioe two, the other could not poesiblj osanej on ihe buBtnoflk of 
thiaib^^ 

there are occasional incidents of a more pleading ohamotter. 
The vessels are frequently visited by large flights of birds, •which are 
attracted by the lights in the night and fly to them. Many get kiSdd and 
fall on the deck, others alight on the lantern too exhausted to nddee ony 
attempt at escape. There is a tradition on board the ISFm&rp (the same 
vessel which led the superintendent such a dance along the east Oodst in 
1829), that as many as a thousand birds were once taken in a night^this 
vessel, having three lanterns, is more than ordinarily attractive \ it is added 
that the crew began at six o'clock in the morning to prepare some fl:>r an 
enormous sea-pie, into which they put six hundred, and what With 
plucking the birds and cooking the pie, it was six in the evening before 
dinner was announced. A sea-pie is made by putting a crust into the 
bottom of a deep earthen jar and placing a layer of meat or birds upon 
it, then another crust, more birds, and so on ; according to the number of 
tiers it is called a two or three decker. The pie in question is doubtless 
still remembered as the Great Eastern of the caboose. 

These are some of tlie curiosities of a service which is in itself, 
to beyrrow the title of a recent book, one of the “ curiosities of civile 
zation.” To maintain light on shore is comparatively easy even in the early 
times of a community : since sailors guide themselves by marks on shore 
in daylight, what so natund as that their relatives and friends should en- 
deavour to make the same marks still visible aftci’ daylight hfts departed, 
by lighting fires upon them or about them ; but wlien it comes to lighting 
up sands and channels far fiom shore, so that England's great lUMlMyteiads 
may stretch out twenty miles to seaward to guide hhr adventurous 
children and greet the commerce of the world, the* providence and the 
forethought, the wisdom and the audacity to do this thoroughly and 
well, could only emanate fl’om a board of experienced soalors well qualified 
for their work. 

Some very interesting records might be given of the pre^yess and de- 
velopment of an institution which is still animated •with the spirit of the 
early navigators, and which Queen Elizabeth, with Drake and BalCigh 
for approving counsellors, cherished and endowed. It may be that some 
of its usages and titles are as quaint and venerable as its flag ; but that is 
only because it has had vitality enough to live on until its original 
customs have become quaint and venerable. By virtue of its pc^fUgr 
constitution, which saves it from the perils of political party 
on the one hand, and of local jobbery on the other, it htt not 
survived many centuries of change, but has kept advancing abrea^ if 
the best practical science of the day ; and whilst the highest in iuflnetiee 
or station in the realm count it an added honour to be enrolled as Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity Hotise, the common sailor feels the dignity of 
the buttqp, and the privilege of belongbg to a light-vesseL 
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You not resist it I 1 knew yon could not. You, dear young lady 
in tlia turban-hsit, laair netted^up, with dusking clieek 9 your eyes sparkle, 
you breathe hurriedly, and there is an evident fluster in the way you are 
turning over the leaves, to got to this article 1 Ah 1 you are caught by 
thspee words! You believe in them ? No ! only did believe one© ? Heighol 
How iSmly you then did believe in the reality of what, perhaps, you now 
wish you were certain you might disbelieve entirely. And you want to 
kitow what is said on the subject hei e ? Come then, we will talk the matter 
iire^y over. Settle yourself snugly and be calm : it shall be entirely entre 
nous. Keep your book up : nobody shall know what we are talking about. 

But you, sir, what is your excuse for finding this page so quickly ? 
Yidu believe in falling in love 1 Indeed ! how ? when how deep ? how , 
slightly ? how long ? how very short ? Did you, with that sweet Alice ? 
Did you, with pretty Patty at tlie Angel Inn? Did you, with the 
stately Adelaide? And, to pass over several, with whom now at least you 
are fallen out, can you my you fell in love with that charming widow — 
you know who ? You ! 

Madam, that pleasant dream of youth, which still revives and lightens 
up those too oft saddened eyes, will not be hero rough-handled ! No : 
you may safely, quietly read and think upon the fact, which cannot be 
recalled, alas! except in memory! If woke, it shall be gently , and to 
give your heart relief. It may do so, should it teach you to forget, and 
show yon that you can. 

How very strange ! you I fie ! a man in iirime of life turning so quickly 
hwe ! To read what rubbish could be said about it,” is it ? You don’t 
believe in love at all, except for giils and boys : it’s all a fancy ? Oh ! 
very wdl : but still you turn to read ; because you have bomo deep-felt 
doubt of ycoir own disbelief ! 

And BOW, you dark and merry-eyed young lady, who have professed 
so great an interest in that dear Lucy Robarts, how can you, leave the 
reading of those chapters in which we look to find that poor Lord Luflon 
hm wooed once more and won ? Quite so : you deferred that till you 
ha«y||Wm time, and thought you would but glance at what this paper 
aai i ll piJ wt-^-^ Exactly ! and perhaps you also felt it might touch 
youfO^ more closely than a mere story of true lovers. 

Mim Graaetsly, and all like you — ^your pardon. Lady Dumbello you, 
of don’t eare for such stufip. No ^ Not now, perhaps. But then 

yout (dneam of dreams will come hereafter^ When you wake up in rkh 
uti]wi|»j^a»ess^ sad, and disappointed. Then you will wish you bad 
belief in love — ^hay, even fallen in iove--*imd married rnther 

than liwe your dreary, heartless life ! Poor Lucy sows in tears to reap in 

3-5 
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begin not ev^en in joy, to end in longing rngb^r ^ 
you '^’^^illllllll^ bear whether there ie any cm who iveflH 
can b€3|||H|Hi^ii^g We^, then, read on, But mfm 

if there is not, how •vSBimt mend your misei^able case ? ' 

^ Adonmes! Is faUing injtf|||||||^ If it be, we ought in be able 

tp nay, what kind of realitw||||Hkse, everybody knows that |taefile do 
fait in J#r, or say, or thiiliiMiiPVf in England. Ther ^|||^ ft 
eaid, idb thing is so far r8al> Hut that answer ia unsltalMlpil^^ 
taeat the matter either etliioally prametaphysically, in liW^WpiM 

lot ua examine what we really mean when we speak of and how 
fas it is true, or even possible. Tlmre is no question as to love itsdf being 
an aifeetipn of the mind and an instinot of man. The question ralber 
is, is it a mere instinct and more or les| involuntary ? Gan 
iW in love ? Or is love iinder our oonti«d|l Can w kflik m 
loving, at our will ? 

Scarcely any one would think of affirming that there can be one lair of 
love in England and another elsewhere among mankind. And yet it 
would be difficult to make out, that any theory of tailing in love has been 
adopted anywhere out of England and l|ij^ range of modern English 
inftu|*nce8. Wo may think so, while we relsiu a very vivid retcollcction 
of the frequent cases of most desperate love at first sight narrated in the 
chaming Arabian Nt(jhfs, These Easterns, in fact, if they fell in love 
at all, fell faster and easier than we do ! Shakspeare oertainly paints the 
English lover, while sighing like furnace, inditing sonnets ‘‘to his mistresa’ 
eyebrow ; ” but that’s a poetitjal licence, or, at least, if the eyebrow was 
apooially praised, doubtless her whole face had at least onco been seen, 
before the falling in love took place. But these Eastern lovers literally 
see but the eyebrows of the first pretty woman tliey meet, to be despe- 
rately enamoured. In Enghind we don’t pro bo fur as that. We like to 
have a good and tliorougli examination of the whole features, and bocsk 
sionally a peep at the ankles, before we evtir do tumble hofdtessly into 
the sweet abyss. There is, as it were, the least bit of method m evor 
madness, that may soiwe to ni)set the plea of insanity altogether. 

Adam and Eve, placed together by Providence, naturally loved one 
another; and so- any two men and women, in like manner brefught 
together, would, unless there was something in one or other regubive. 
This exception is important; but don't be in a hurry and conshide it 
upsets every tiling. Perhaps a great amount of repulsivoneas wittlU be 
necessary to prevent the natural feeling of love in the supposed OMa^pM, 
mark, it would probably require the existence of a knowledge of see- 
thing better and more attractive, before we can conoeivo feat fee waAt of 
certain perfections would have mueli efifeet in hindering fee Mw of Isviu 
l4cve exists, in a measure, among the most repulsive savages } mit fastdi&g 
dif rational £uth, that Grod created man in His own image, UMda^Md 
female, very good, and breathed into them His breafe of life, it is SQSSwdy 
possible to conceive that two sueh perfect beings, made to suit SM 
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ecnild fell tp love when brpwght tqgether. Human niMiure so far remain* 
tha aamei ^ analogy hold good even now, that wa feel 

oaftfin a man and woman, even iar frpm perfoot, but lot na anppoB<' 
only taleyably anUable, and free from repulsive chai'acteristios, monJ and 
fhyaiaali would naturally draw towards one another, and love, if brought 
logotjtter, by ciroumstancea. 

JLord itufton and Lucy Bobarts may serve as a true illustration. ThU, 
hoWteveTf introduces us to all tlie moral and social complications of tbi' 
question^ arising from uiodc^'n manners^ menial oulUvation, and an artificial 
atata of society* But, in saying this, it is not admitted that Lord Lufrou 
and Bwgr Robarts fell in love with one another* Not, if by falling in Ipvo 
is understood -an involuntaiy and uncontrollable act or atato of mind. Not, 
if it is imagined that at their firc^t nicetiiig — at first sight — their ** fate 
was sealed.” Nobody would deny tliat Uity liked one anotlier, admired 
curtain things in one another, indulged lu liiucios as to othci’ things, per- 
haps saw little faults, and thought how they could cure thorn ; and that all 
this, by little and little, grew" into their loving one another. I am very 
sorry ip say anything against dear Lucy ; but when she told Lord Lull on she 
did not love him, it was not her first lie, poor thing, on the subject I N® » 
hlie told lots of fibs to herself before that, tliough perhaps quite indo- 
eently. She never gut fairly to the bottom ot her warm, w"ilful httlejjeart. 
BJie loved that man by setting her heart upon liiin — not on his title or any 
.idveutitioiis adjuncts ; indeed she rather hated them, because they Avere 
os bars in her way — ^but him — the man — slie sot about loving veiy early, 
aud almost without knoAving it. lie w"as her Adam ; she his Eve. He, 
of coui*ao, knew much better wdiat he Avas about, tliough probably no 
metaphysieian either, except in that practical Avay in which all, logically 
or iUogically, from reasoning or by a kind of instinct, have some notion of 
what is going on within their heart of hearts. He did not frU iu love, bbt 
Uked her; and of love pepense, indulged in liking and longing for her Iqve. 

Tb€i important point Ave have to consider is, how far our affections are 
in our power — ^whetlier falling in love is proper, if inevitable, or if always 
mera faucy j aud, a* already hinted, avc must of course consider this, not 
with rel^eupe to any small portion of the human race, but with resp^'ct 
to mankind at large — the Avhole human family, and in all time. This, at 
the threshold of the inquiry, leads us to observe in hoAv very small a 
portim*. uf tlie eartli can ikllmg iu love be possible, considering the 
matp^s aud customs of the Amious pec}des. In many countries the 
b i | | | .jM34 bmdegroom iave never met till they ai*e bTOuight to the mar- 
ri«^ UdWtony- Is domestic happinesa and true love, therefore, to be 
dcM^ed wnpuasible in such states society ? Of oouig^ an esttreme case 
pair might be supposed ; but, talking generally, are we to 
imagiui* iHt marriages of this kind are totally contrary to nature, and that 
^ dsjmestio happiness are impossible under such oonditiona? Qn the 
if we cannot quite see our way to such a csondlusicn, are we 
jA arguing freon analogy in fcvour of mm aniwr^saefiMwi- 
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ventenoe, and in condd|||H love-matches altogether ? Or ii^hat f Tltis 
what is of some in^IPPRso : and now let us consider the subjecit wi^ 
more especial reference to our own days, and our Own manners and customs. 

In the first place, if we met any one prepared to contend that love at 
first sight, and falling in love, (whether by a plunge at once, or a gradual 
but uncontrollable sinking, as it were, into mire or honey !) are moral 
realities, and were the argument sustained by quasi instances of such 
falling in love — we (diould doubtless find that the parties to the fall Were 
thrown together, in a way that at least one of them had not before been 
with one of the opposite sex. And when we compare a number of such 
cases, we must be struck by the fact of the apparent reciprocity in eveiy 
Mich instance : the gentleman falls in love and makes his suit, and the 
lady is over hciid and cars straightway. Not, of course, in every case ; 
but, poetry and Shakspeare notivithstanding, in by far the great majority 
of cases when a man falls in love wilh a woman, the woman returns the 
compliment and accepts the lover. So far as regards obstacles on the part 
of the man and woman themselves, to say the course of true love sver 
does run smooth ” is far truer than the contrary. Perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten in which a woman rejects a man, it is because she has been 
olfered his hand without liis heart; and she has instinct enough to know 
it^ whatever may have been professed. 

Now, this is just what it ought to be. The ** falh'ng in love ’* should 
always commence on the man’s side; — and then, fair lady, when you 
admit that — as you will, with your true notions of delicacy and propriet|!i 
— we get rid of falling in love” altogether! We deny it, theji, 
their own consent, to the better half of creation ; and, to say 
only half in which the belief can work very much mischief. StpW 
one vrould attempt to maintain that man’s moral nature and aflcoMlR Aif 
this respect can be different from woman’s ? But there is always a little 
mystery mixed up with love; and we shall be reminded that ^maariages 
arc made in heaven : ” that the attraction may be simultaneoxis and 
inutTial, though the man must make the first overtures ; thi^t when some 
eyes meet there is a fiiittcr at the heart unfelt before — a Hitnething, in 
short, that proves the power of love, and that falling in love, and evett 
love at first sight, arc realities. 

My dear young lady (excuse my “familiarity”), you are ^ery, very 
far gone indeed, if you entertain such notions. It was precisely to 
put you on your guard that this paper was written. You are 
forgetting Adam and Eve, and the Eastern nlfeden led to her IpItW 
luisbfiiid whom she has never seen before ; and you are overlooking tfco 
very small range of eye^Kihoice allowed to royal children and some 
others in our own days, though love and happy marriages havoresnltad 
notwithstanding. Besides, I am not saying that you riiould not be 
admired, or may not admire in turn the handsomest of the fellows who 
have sighed for you. 1 am only alleging that it is a wilful act on both aides; 
that if you and — - dlid “ fall in love ” that way, there was a aowiHbing 
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that preceded the fall;* that there mn no necessity in the case; And 
perhaps— will you dare to deny it? — once beibre — or twice (I must not 
tell all!) y6u har^ felt jnat a little quite Kke it, only you and — 
didn’t happen to meet again so frequently. Indeed, that first flame, to say 
truth, also tnct another lady — the very same day he appeared to be, and 
was indeed, smitten with you — one whom he admired still more; and, 
curiously enough, he has “happened” to meet her flrequently ever since. 
Therefore, the first two or three (well, two.!) “falls” w^e not very deep, 
and I admit frankly you had really forgotten all about them, and “ nevci’ 
loved till now to the best of your recollection ! But now, after this, 
let us be sensible and perfectly honest about it. 

Instead of denying such mutual attractions — vulgarly called “ smites” 
at Bfchool — ^it is because of them, and the great danger that may result from 
them, that I wish you to examine your hcai t, and understand how far it is 
really in your own keeping. More young ladies, and not a few weak 
young gentlemen, and some old fools, have made fdtal mistakes in life, from 
a snper'^titious belief in love at first sight, and from supposing that falling 
in love had controlled them like a fate. I am really most anxious to add to 
the happy poetry of your life : I wish that you may “ love once, love ever.” 
Therefore I say, Don’t fall in love. Be very cautious, and keep yoUr heart, 
till a very woithy fellow — I don't •^ay necessaiily handsome ffor handsome 
women especially know what is the real ^ alue of mere efutward beauty) — 
blit a man, a noble fellow, a gentleman, a Christian, offers to you his 
heart, his hand, his home ; and then set your heart upon liim, and love 
him with all your soul. You don’t object to that arrangement, I know. 
Well, then, it is not likely to be carried out, or ever to succeed in your 
case, if you are only eager to catch some one — if you are leady to flirt 
with eveiy coxcomb. You must really, and steadfastly, be very passive, 
and keep your heart all disengaged for that sweet expected wliisper and 
embarrassed declaration of love, 

A “ matron ” might have given other advice, or given it in another 
"ivay; and I am going to tell you what she probably does not know. 
Htrauge as it may appear to you, I assure you that, even in this case, you 
will truly be the first to love ! Wore the secret of man’s heart known, it 
would bo found that bo really cannot love, in the flill sense of that sacred 
word, till he is loved. Woman never ought to love till she at least thinks 
she is loved. Man loves in order to be loved ; woman, to bestow her 
love. 'lyiTien a naan admires the beauty and grace of woman (I speak not 
of tlte/Sbre sensualist), his desire is not so much to indulge his love of 
these, aa that he may be loved by the possessor. True woman chiefly 
feels a longing tb bestow her heart and lavish aU her sweet attractive 
grace upon Ihh man who adores or worships her. It is this distinction 
in the character of the passion of love in man and woman, that renders 
recipi^cai affection, and those mutual attractions of which we have been 
spcafckig, so complete, and perfect, and ccmgnious. It is this difference 
between inau and woman that naturally assigns to each their proper part 
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rather tlHRa to her, and he dMiU rule ovw her’*— a lotiug 
rule, however, while both are true to their obligations of love, It is 
not good ihr man to bo alone : ** he requirea the solace she gives «a his 
Kfelpmate while she has her joy in thus watching and Mping and 
being devoted to “ her lord,” 

Not only does this tlieory of loving at will (not loving what is iucon- 
gnmtis to our nature, but what pleases) serve to regulate the chief joy of 
life at first, but it both creates tlie bond, and secures it from ntpture in 
future. The heait is fixed j it never is disturbed by foolish dreams of 
unpontiollable love, which too often ought to have another name; for it 
shows how great is the guilt of those who are unfaithful in doing their 
port to render the man'ied life ever harmonious. Wo aro too apt to talk 
of human failings and indrmitics, and plead fur their indulgence, instead 
of striving to eorreot or eradicate them. Like foolish girls who believe in 
falling in love, when people begm to accept their own imperfections aa 
inevitable, and take for granted they “can’t be helped,” they mostly 
realize to the full the evil effects of their belief. Their infii'mities grow 
upon them-— a vexation to themselves and others. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the misery of the better d^nsaes among us 
rt'sult from errors at the outset of life in this matter of love, or supposed 
love ; and a great deal of it is, no doubt, due to a belief in love being 
beyond our perfect contiol. It is. the master passion, and when once 
indulged has doubtless potent swav, and scarce can be uproofed> It must 
than live till it dies down — -is woui outj but hence the great necessity to 
take care of the beginnings. The grand piocc^pt of the 
is to love: it is given as a command which we are to obey. 
therefore, an act of the human will ; not a mere instinct or A l|i| ||lidSible 
deidre. The command implies the obligation and the 
we are to “ set our hearts on things above,” and rcnowlina^t^)^^^ 
to our profession. In morals, anc^as a social precemkUfdd^ like manner 
our duty “to set our hearts upon” worthy objects l imd only “to love” 
where it is proper, “ To full in love ” with a wnmil^ or man is, strictly 
speaking, as absurd as to talk exf falling in Icpre with your neighbour’s 
houae, m* to yield to any other covetousness, ai^ if' it were uncontrollable. 

Although people do not profess openly to any great extent to believe in 
“ falling in love,” the belief is too often really entertained and wfeispei’eid 
secretly, and has extensive influence upon women. It is too the 
argument and excuse for seduction, as well as the temporaiy ju9t|li^inn 
of most foolisli marriagea^ The freedom with whidi the sexes me(^ in 
modern society, both before and subsequent to marriage, makes it pf tbp 
greatest consequence that they should have right notions pn this subject. 
That many who have implicit &ith in the uncontrollable nature of Jove 
ore, nevertheless, able to resti’oin their desires through fear of oonapquences, 
or fton a sense of duty to parents or to society, or from high r«%icus 
principle, may be very true; but three-fourths of tbe powsr of fhp 
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tempt'iitiaa they hare had to resist would utterly cease, if they clearly and 
once for all understood tliere was no fatality in the case ; that the passion 
itself was wilful in its beginnings, and that, of all the good and evil in life» 
none are so fully iva(fe hj at this. 

Fathers and mothers ought always to remember that when a young 
man and woman, of ordinarily pleasing appearance and manneijj, are 
thrown much together, they will naturally take to loving one another; 
and when this has gone on they will probably trace back their feelings a 
very long way, and think they had “ filleu in love ” from the very first. 
After this dream of Iqve has been allowed to commence, it ought not lightly 
to be interrupted — and cannot bo, without sonic damage to the moraU of 
the lovers. Such intimacies ought not to be allowed by guardians wljo 
are not prepared to sec them icsnlt in marriage. But, it may be said, 
everybody knows tliat ; and that guardians have chiefiy to object to pron 
posed marriages in cases where they have never sanctioned, or, perhaps, 
even known of the intimacy ; that young people manage to meet and fall 
in love, while those who could have advised them know nothing about it* 
This is very true; and ’while a word of caution to parents and guardians 
is lieie gi>en, it is especially intended that the young themselves shotihi 
be put upon their guard, by being inado aware that Uiey liave it in their 
pow^^r to keep their hearts ; and that loving is a -w dfiil act. 

I do not say that ]\IiraTKhi could at will have Jovecl Caliban, although, 
if she had happened to have a coarse taste, and had ne^ cr seen Ferdinand — 
and considering what we sometimes see — may not he far from true ! But 
without discussing this, it h moic to th<» purpose to observe, that when 
youth or beauty is induced to mate with forbidding old age or deformity m 
a marmje de convemnee, and the victim has not sulficient moral or religious 
principle to enable her to bear her lot, we know what naturally follows 
when she meets the Ferdinands or Lothaiios of society. But 2eiuember> 
unlawful love, however it may be iniagim d or described, has nntliing of 
the divine within it : it cannot spring up in innocence ; hope cannot 
cherish it for a moment ; faith cannot come forth of faithlesaness j it 
always fmd only lust, whatever form it may a,e8ume for a time. 

In a Christian country, where the sexes openly mingle in society, the 
only safeguard for domestic happiness and the puiity of social life is to be 
found in prudent marriages of aifection. These are otily possible when 
the affections are properly controlled, and set upon proper objects, which, 
again,, cannot be, unless we know and believe we can control them. The 
knowlCdgo of what is true, is here the power of truth in the soul — or 
conscience itselft On the other hand, a superstitious belief that “ falling 
in love^* may happen to a person, is most likdy to plunge that pemson 
at best into a fool^ marriage ; or, if marriad, into a doopar ftdh if tiaia 
at all, it would be true for all^ and, most probably, would JPOiult in 

k piety beoomiug one general, love-tTossed, Midsym^r iVtjAlV iHoia 

tanglewent. 



CnAPTER xxxm 
llu. SOWBRBY WITnOUT COMPANT. 

Ard now there were going to be wondrous doings in West Bartwetshire, 
and men’s minds were, much disturbed. The fiat had gone forth from the 
hi^h jplaces, and the Queen had dissolved her faithful The 

nnding that they could efPect little or nothing with ti||||j|^&ouse, 
na^ resolved to try what a new venture would do for the 

liubbub of a general election was to pervade the country. la^Hluoed 
no inconsiderable irritation and annoyance, for the house wasnoT as yet 
quite three years old ; and members of parliament, though they naturally 
feel a constitutional pleasure in meeting their friends and in pressing the 
hands of their constituents, arc, nevertheless, so far akin to the lower 
oi^er of humanity that they appreciate the danger of losing their seats ; 
and the certainty of a considerable outlay in their endeavours to retain 
them is not agreeable to the legislative mind. 

Never did the old family fury between the gods and giants rage 
higher than at the present moment. The giants declared that every turn 
which they attempted to take in their country’s service had been thwarted 
by faction, in spite of those benign promises of assistance made to them 
only ft few weeks since by their opponents ; and the gods answered by 
asserting that they were driven to this opposition by the Boeotian fatuity 
of the giants. They had no doubt promised their aid, and were ready to 
give it to measures that were decently prudent ; but not to a bill enabling 
government at its will to pension aged bishops ! No ; there must be some 
limit to their tolerance, and when such attempts as these were made tihftt 
limit had been clearly passed. 

All this had taken place openly only a day or two after that casual 
whisper dropped by Tom Towers at Miss Dunstable’s party — ^by Tom 
Towers, that most pleasant of all pleasant fellows. And how should he 
liave Icnown it, he who flutters from one sweetest flower of the gardeiji to 
another, 

** Adding sugar to the pink, and honey to the rose. 

So Ipved for what he gives, but taking nothing as he goes ? ** 

But the whisper had grown into a rumour, and the rumour into a fept, 
and the political world 'was in a ferment. The giants, furious about 
bishops’ pension bill, threatened the house — ^moat injiidiciouidy ; and tiben it 
was beautiful to see how indignant members got up, glowing with honesty, 
and declared that it was base to conceive that any gentleman in that house 
could be actuated in his vote by any hopes or fears with reference to his 
Aeat. And so matters grew from bad to worse, and these contending 
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But golMf ftutu tlie ti!> say that 

itti» a dttpiSr conttenmtion sjpeftdi thtoi in the elector^ divifttun cut West 
BtMtfihivck No sooner had the*tidin^ of the diasolutieii reached th<a 
OUOnty tfaim it Hrim knotm that the dUke intended to change his esoiuinee, 
Sowerby had noir sat for the diyision since the Boibm Bill t He had 
beoome one of the county institutions, and by the dint of custom aud 
long esbihihshinent had teen home with and even Hked by the ootuSly^ 
gentlemen, iU spite of his well-known pecuniary irregularities Now 
all this was to be dianged. No reason had as yet been publicly |{iven^ 
but it was understood that Lord Dumbello was to be returned, akhongh ' 
he did not own an acre of land in the county It is tiue that nUnour 
went on to say that Lord Dnnibcllo was about to form close oonnections 
with Barsctbhire He was on the eve of niariying a young lady, from the 
othet division indeed, and was now engaged, ho it was said, in completing 
arrangements with the government for the purchase of that noble crown 
property usually known as the Chase of Chaldicotes It was also stated--*- 
this statement, however, had hitherto been only announced in confidential 
whispus — that Childicotcs House itself would soon become the residence 
of the marquis Tlie duke vns clnmmg it as his own— would very 
shortly have completed his chums and t«dvcn possession ; — and then, by some 
arrangement between them, it was to be made over to Lord Dumbello. 

But very contiary rumouis to these got abroad also Men eaid-^ 
such as dared to oppose the duke, and some few also who did ntt dare iO 
oppose him when tlie day of battle came — that it was beyond 
power to turn Lord Dumbello into a Bai setshire magnate* crown 

propeily — such men said— was to fall into the hands of young Mr Greshai% 
of Boxali Hill, in the other division, and that the terms of piKtchwm h a fd 
been already settled. And as to Mr. Soweiby’s property S2hd the houst 
Chaldicotes — ^those opjHments of the Omnium interest went on to 
it was by no means as yet so certain that the duke wotild be able to enter 


it and take possession. The place was not to be given up to him quietly, 
A great fi|^t would be made, and it was beginning to be behoved ih'at fSue 
euormfte mortgages would be paid off by a lady of immense wealdi. 
And then a dash of romance was not wanting to make fheso OUriMli 


this la^ of immense wealth had been Bowori^y; 


wlcdged her love, — but had reftised to 


him cm acoamm of 


hhr chfiracter. In testimony of her love, however, riie wns about to 
aB hja debts* 


Tt was soon put beyond a*mmour, mid beemne manilM metnf^ fSiOt 
Mr. IBowerby did not intend to retire from the conn^ in obedleiieo fm 
dulte’s behests. A placard was posted throuj^ lb wkdn diriWN fc which 
no allusion wns mie by name to tibe duko» teH in fiowerby 

warned bii to be led away Iqr 
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Aom tbd i^premtation of WoMs Bamtabire, ^<H<y bad 8a^’* >llia 
placiard wid, ** for the same county during tibe ftdl period of a quarter of a 
century, and he would not lightly give up an honouir that had been extimded 
to him eo <^en and which he priaed bo dearly* There were but few men 
no# in the house whose connection with the eame body of conatituents had 
remained unbroken io long as had that which bound him to West Bareet- 
shire ; and he oonlidently hoped that that connection might be continued 
through another period of coming years till he might hod himself in the 
glorious position of being the father of the county members of the House 
rf Oommons,'* The placard said much more than this, and hinted nt 
sundry and varioue qiiestions, all of great interest to the county ; but it 
did not say one word of the Duke of Omnium, though every one knew 
what the duke was siq^pos^'d to be doing in the matter* He was, hm it 
were, a great Llama, shut up in a holy of holies, inscrutable, invisible, 
inexorable, — ^not to be seen by men’s eyes or heard by their ears, hardly 
to be mentioned by ordinary men at such perif)dg as these witlmut an 
inward quaking. But nevertheless, it was he who was supposed to rule 
them. Euphemism required that his name should be meutioued at no 
public meetings in connection with the coming election; but, nev^v- 
thelcfl&a, most men in the county believed that be could send his dog 
up to the House of Commons as member for West Bavsetshure if it so 
pleased him. » 

It was supposed, therefore, that our friend Sowerby would have no 
/banoe; but ho was lucky in iinding assistance in a quarter from which 
lie certainly bad not deserved it. Ho had been a staunch friend of the 
gods during the whole of his political life, — ns, indeed, was to be expected, 
seeing that he had been the duke’s nominee; but, the 

present occasion, all the giants connected with tlie couiMj^aM^njliward to 
his rescue. They did not do this with the aclq^owjP^edlll^i^^ oC 
opposing the duke ; they declared that they were iaot|[^ed by a generous 
disinolination to see an old county member put from^iis scat — ^but the 
world knew that the Imttle was to ’be waged against the groat Uama. It 
was to be n contest between the powers of aristowacy and the powers of 
oligarchy, as those powers existed in West Barsetsbire,— ^d, it may be 
added, l^at democracy would have very little to say to it, on one side or 
on the other. The lower order of voters, the small farmers and tradesmen, 
would no doubt range themselves on the side of the duke, and would 
endeavour to flatter themselves that, they were thereby furthciring &e 
views of the liberal ride; but they would in fact be led to the poll by an 
old-fashioned, time-honoured adherence to the will of their great Llama; 
and by an apprehension of evil if that Llama should arise and shako 
himself in his wrath. What might not come to tlic county if the Llama 
were to walk himsdf off, he with hia satellites and armies aiid courtiera? 
There he was, a great Llama; and though he came among them but 
seldom, and was scarcely Been when he did come, nevertheless,— and not 
the leas but rather the luorc— w^as obedienco to him eonaWorod as ealutary 
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ciejit^y jgaighty in rural England, 

Eut priest of tbe temple, Mr, Eotheigill^ was frequent enia^)g]|,t 
in men's eyes, and it was beautiful to hear with how varied a y^iim W 
alluded tg the things around him and to the ohanges whieh were eotnir# 
To the small farmers, not only on the GatJierum property 4>ut pn Others 
also, he spoke of the duke as a benehoent induenoe, she^iy|^jnx>aperity 
on all around him, keeping up prioee by his presence, audwbidding the 
])oor rates to rise above one and fourpenoe in the pound by ^ gemsral 
employment which he occasioned. Men must be mad, he thought^ who 
would willingly dy in the duke’s face. To the squires jQ-om a distance 
ho deebred that no one had a right to charge tlie duke with any inter- 
ference j — as far, at least, as ho knew the dukeV mind. People would talk 
of things of which they understood nothing. Could any one say that be 
Lad traced a» single request for a vote home to the duke ? All tliis did 
not 4iltev the settled conviction on inon’b iuinds ; Imt it Lad its effect, and 
tended to incroaso the mystery in which the duke’s doings wero enveloped. 
But to his own fiiniliars, to the gentiy immediately ai'ound him, Mr, 
Fothergill merely winked bis ej e. They knew whut was what, and so did 
he. The duke had never been hit } ct lu such matti'vs, and Mr. Fothergill 
did not think tliat he woiild now buhinit hiuisi'U' to any hqcIi operation, 

I never hoard in what manner and at whet iiito Mr. Fothergill received 
renumeratiou for tlie various services performed by hini with leference to 
the duke’s property in Bar&etshire; but I am vcj'y sure that, whatever 
might be the amount, he earn«*d it IlioroiighJy. Never was there a more 
faithful partisan, or one who, in his pai tujanalup, was more discreet, lu 
this matter of the coming election he docLired that he himself, — personally, 
on his own hook, — did intend to bestir himself actively on bdialf of 
Lord Eumboho. Mr. Sowerby was an old friend of his, and a very good 
fellow. That was true. But all the world must admit that Sowerby was 
not in tlie position which a county member ought to occupy. He was a 
I’Uined man, and it would not be tor his own advantage that he eliould be 
maiutained in a position 'which was fit only for a man of property. IJe 
kwew---he, FothergiU — ^tlmt Mr, Bowerby must abandon all right and 
claim to Chaldiootes; and if so, what would be more absurd than to 
acknowledge that he had a right and claim to tlie scat in parl lament. As 
to Lo^ Dumhello, it was probable that he would soon become one of the 
largest landowners in the county ; and, as aiidi, who could be mme fit for 
the r^pi^eaentiitmii } Beyoud this, Mr, Fothergill was not ashamed to 
ountesa— so he sajd-^— that he honied to hold Lord Dutnhello’s agency. 
It would be compatible with his other duties, and therefore, as a matter 
of course, he intended to support Lord Bumbellio;«r-he himself, that is.' 
As to the duke a mind in the matter——" I But 1 have already aaplained 
how Mr, Fothergill disposed of that. 

In these days, Mr, Sowerby came down to KU oww bouwM«% 

H was atiU hie omn house: but be came vary iquiatilyi, hji 
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■ttfival WAS hAMf IciK/wn in his own village. Though his placard wss 
HM u}) bo widely, he himself took no electioneering steps; none, nt 
Hst, AS yet. The protection against arrest which he derived from parlia- 
fcnt would soon be over, and those who were most bitter against the 
fmke averred that steps would be taken to arrest him, should he give 
safHeient opportunity to the myrmidons of the law. That he would, in 
such case, be- arrested was veiy likely; but it was not likely that this 
would be done any way at the duke’s instance. Mr. FotliergiJl declared 
indignantly that this insinuation made him reiy angry ; but he was too 
prudent a man to be very angry at anything, and he knew how to make 
capital on his own side of charges such as these which overshot their own 
maik. 

Mr. Sowerby came down very quietly to Chaldicotes, and there he 
remained for a couple of days, quite alone. The pbee bore a very 
different aspect now to that which wc noticed when Mark ttobarts drove 
up to it, in the early pages of this little narrative. There were no 

lights in the windows now, and no voices came from the stableji 

dogs barked, and all Was dead and silent as the grave. 
greater portion of those two days he sat alone within the house, iNHlfc 
unoccupied. He did not even open his letters which lay piled 

crowded table in thQfr4MnaU breakfast parlour in which he sat ; for the 

letters of such men in ])ilcs, and there are few ef^^em which are 

pleasant in the leadfiig. TIktc ho sat, tionblcd with tliiaclits which 
were sad enough, now and then mo\ ing to and fro the hci!IH<|§>i:)ut for the 
most part occupied in thinking over the position to which JjPlad brought 
himself. What would he be in the world’s eye, if he cWHd to be the 
owner of Chaldicotes, and ccjised also to be the member for his county ? 
He had lived ever before the world, and, tliough always harassed by 
encumbrances, had been sustained and comforted fiy the excitement of a 
prominent position. His debts and difficulties had hitherto been bear- 
able, and he had borne them with ease so long that he had almost 
taught himself to think that they would never bo unendurable. Bui 
now, 

The order for fbreclosing had gone forth, and the harpies of the law, 
by their present speed in sticking their claws into the carcase of his 
property, were atoning to themselves for the delay with which they had 
hitherto been compelled to approach their prey. And the order as to 
his seat had gone forth also. That placard had been drawn up by the 
combined efforts of his sister, Miss Dunstable, anjj^a certain well-known 
electioneering agent, named Closerstill, presumed to be in the interest 
of the giants. But poor Sowerby had but little confidence in the placard. 
No one knew better than he how great was the duke’s power. 

He was hopeless, therefore, as he walked about those empty 

rooms, thinking of his past life and of that life Vhicli was to come. 
Would it not be well for him that he were dead, now that he was dying 
to all that had made the world pleasant I We see and hear of such men 
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a^Mr. Sowerby, and are apt to think that they enjoy all that tlie world 
can give, and ^at they enjoy that all without payment either in care or 
labour ; but I doubt that, with even the most oalloufi of them, their periodji 
of wretchednese must be frequent, and that wretchedness very intense, 
Salmon and lamb in February and green pease and new potatoes in March 
can hardly make a man happy, eveu though nobody ^ays for them ; and 
the feeling that one is au antecedentem scelestum after whom a sure, 
though lame, Nemesis is hobbling, must sometimes disturb one^s slum- 
bers. On the present occasion Scelestus felt that his Nemesis had over- 
taken him. Lame as she had been, and swift as he had run, she had 
mouthed him at last, and there was nothing left for him but to listen to 
the “ whoop ” set up at the sight of his own deatli-throes. 

It was a melancholy, dreary place now, that big house of Chaldicotes ; 
and though the woods were all green with their early leaves, and the 
gardens thick with flowers, they also were melancholy and dreaxy. The 
lawns were untriimned and woedt> were grooving through the gravel, and 
here and there a cracked Dryad, ttimbled from her pedestal and sprawling 
in the grass, gave a look of disorder to the whole place. The wooden 
trellis-work was shattered here and bending there, the standard rose-trees 
were stoojjiiig to tlie ground, and the leaves of the winter still eucum-^ 
bered the borders. Lat(i in the evening of the second day Mr. Sowerby 
strolled out, find went through the gardens into the wood. Of all the inani- 
mate things of the woi’ld tins 'wood of Chaldicotes was the dearest to him. 
lie was not a man to whom his companions gave much credit for feelings 
or thoughts akin to poetry, but here, out in the chase, his mind would be 
almost poetical. "Wliile wandering among the forest trees, he became 
susceptible of the tenderness of liuman nature : he "would listen to the 
birds singing, and pick here and there a wild flower on his path. IIi‘ 
w'ould watch the decay of the old trees and the progress of the young, and 
make pictures in his eyes of every turn iii the wood. He would mark 
tiie colour of a bit of road as it dipped into a dell, and then, passing 
through a water- course, X’ose brown, rough, irregular, and beautiful 
against the bank on tbe other side. And then he would sit and think of 
his old family : how they had roamed there time out of mind in those 
Chaldicotes woods, father and son and grandson in I'ogular succession, 
each giving them over, without blemish or decrease, to liis successor. So 
he would sit ; and so he did sit even now, and, thinking of these things, 
wishqd that he had never been born. 

It Vras dark night when he returned to the house, and as he did so, 
he resolved that he would quit the place altogether, and give up the battle 
as lost. Tlxe duke should take it and do as he pleased with it ; and ns 
for the seat in parliament, Lord DumbeJlo, or any other equally gifted 
;^oung patrician, might hold it for him. He would vanish from the scene 
ijbd betake* himself to some land from whence he would be neither heard 
Bor seen, and there — starve. Such wei’C no'W his future outloCka into tlxe 
prorld ; and yet, as regards health and all physical capacities, he knew 
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th«j& hA ir^ still in the priinfe of his li'fe. Tos ; in the "ptliXiA bf his lift I 
iBut “what oould he do with what tmained to hitn of such pritne? Hbw 
could he turn either his mind or his strength tb such account as ‘might 
now be serviceable ? How could he, in his sore need, earn iot himself 
even the barest bread? Would it not be better for him that he should 
die ? Let not any one covet tlie lot of a spendthrift, even though the 
days of his early pease and champagne seem to be unnumbered ; for that 
kme Nemesis will surely be up before the game has been ail played out. 

Wlion Mr. Sowerby reached his house he found that a message by 
telegraph had arrived for him in his absence. It was from his sister, and 
it informed him that she would bo with him that night. She was coming 
down by the mail train, had telegraphed to Barchester for post-horses, 
and would be at Chaldicotes about two horn’s after midnight. It was 
therefore manifest enough that her business was of importance. 

Exactly at two the Barchester post-chaise did arrive, and Mrs. Harold 
Smith, before she retired to her bed, was’ closeted for about an hour with 
her brother. 

‘‘Well,’* she said, the following morning, as they sat together at the 
breakfast-table, “ what do you say to it now ? If you accept her offer 
you should be with her lawyer this afternoon.” 

“ I suppose I must accept it,” said he. 

“ Certainly, I think so. No doubt it will take the property out of 
your own hands as completely as though the duke had it, but it will leave 
you the house, at any rate for your lile.” 

“ IVhat good will the house be, wlien I can’t keep it np ?” 

“ But 1 am not so sure of that. She will not want more than kcr fair 
interest; and as it will be thoroughly well managed, I should think that 
there would be something over — something enough to keep up the house. 
And then, you know, we must have some place in the country.** 

“ 1 tell you fairl}’^, Harriett, that I will have notlilng further to do 
with Harold in the way of money.” 

“Ah I that was because you would go to him, Wliy did you not 
come to me ? And then, Nathaniel, it is the only way in which you can 
hive a chance of keeping the seat. She is the queerest woman I ever 
met, but she seems resolved on beating the duke ” 

“ I do not quite tinderstand it, but I have UOt the slightest objection.” 

“ She thinks that ho is interfering with young Gresham about the 
crown property. I had no idea that she had so much business at her 
fingers’ ends. When 1 first proposed the matter she took it up quite as 
a lawyer might, and seemed to have forgotten altogether what occurred 
about that other matter.*’ 

“ I wish I could forget it also,*’ said Jtf. Sowerby. 

“ I really think that she does. Wli^feU I was obliged to make some 
allusion to it — at least, I Mt myself obliged, and was sony afterwards 
that I did — she merely laughed — a great loud laugh as she always docs, 
and then went on about the business. However, she Wiis clear about this, 
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tliat (ill the expemea of the electicoi ahould be tidded to to be 

udvanoed by hbr, luid that the houee should be left to youMlno«ji;t any 
rout* If you choose to tako the land round the house you must pay for 
it, by the aoroi aa the tenants do. She was as dear about it all as though 
she had passed her lilb in a lawyer’s office.” 

My readers will now pretty well understand what IfSfMep that excels 
lent sister, Mrs, Harold Smith, had taken on her brotlier’s behalf, nor 
will they be surprised to leain that in the course of the day Mr. Sowerby 
hiLrried Imck to town and put himself into communication with Mian 
Dunstable’s lawyer. 


CnArTER XXXVllT. 

Is Cause or Just lMPEDniEN*r? 


1 NOW purpose to visit aaotlicx country house in Barsotshire, but on this 
(’ccasion our sojourn sliall be in the eastern division, in which, as in 
eveiy otlior county in England, electioneeriug |Battc‘rs are paramount at 
tlie present moment. It has l)eeu mentioned that Mr. Greshana junior, 
young Frank Gresham as he was dways called, lived at a fplipe called 
Boxall Hill. This property had come to his wife by will, aUdb^he was 
now settled there, — seeing tliat his fatlier still held the family seat of tlie 
(ireshanis at Gresliamsbury. 

At Uic present moment IMiss Dunstable was staying at Boxall Hill 
with Mrs. Frank Gresham. They Lad left London, — as, indeed, all the 
■world had done, to the terrible dismay of the London tradesmen. This 
dissolution of parliament was ruining everybody except the country 
publicans, and had of course destroyed the London season among other 
things. 

Mrs, Harold Smith had only just managed to catch Miss Dunstable 
before she left London ; but she did do so, and the great heiress had at once 
seen her lawyers, and instructed them how to act with reference to the 
•mortgages on the Chaldicotes property. Miss Dunstable w’as in the 
habit of speaking of herself and her own pecuniary concerns as though 
she liorself were rarely allowed to meddle in tlieir mantigenient ; but this 
was one of those small jokes wliich slie ordinarily perpetrated; for in 
truth few ladies, and perhaps not many gentlemen, have a more thorough 
knowledge of their own oonoerns or a more ix>ient voice in their own 


aifaira, tlian was possessed by Miss Dunstable. Circumstances had lately 
brought her much into Barsetshire and slie liad there contracted very 
intimate feiendships. She was now dispo^ to become, if possible, a 
Barsetshire proprietor, and with this view had lately itgteed with yotmg 


Mr. Gresham that she w^ould become the purchaser of the Gro^n pcoperty. 

however, the purchase had been commenced in hk name, it wan so to 
^ continued I but noW| ns we are aware> it was rumoured that, after all, 
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SO 

ihe duk^g|, if not the duke, then the Mai^quls of Dumbello, wai^ to be 
the futfl^^wner of the Chase. Miss Dunstable, however, was not a 
person to give up her objeot if she could attain it, nor, under the ciroUiaL- 
atonoes, was she at all displeased at finding herself endowed with the 
power pf roscuin|^the Sowerby portion of the Chaldicotes property from 
the duke’s cliitdlies. Why had the duke meddled with hei*, or with her 
friend, as to the other property ? Therefore it was arranged that the full 
amount due to the duke on mortgage should be ready for immediate pay- 
ment ; but it was arranged also that the securily as held by Miss 
Dunstable should be very valid. 

Mias Dunstable, at Boxall Hill or at Greshamsbury, was a very 
difFercfht person from Miss Dunstable in London ; and it was this differ- 
ence which so much vexed Mrs. Gresham ; not that her friend omitted to 
bring with her into the country her London wit and aptitude for fun, but 
that she did not take with her up to town the genuine goodness and love 
of honesty which made* Ikt loveable in the country. She was as it were 
two persbns, and Mrs. Gresham could not undei stand that any lady 
should permit herself to be more w^orlclly at one time of the year than at 
anotlier-— or in one placo tljpn in any other. 

“Well, my dear, I am heaitily glad we’ve done with that,” Miss 
.Dunstable said to her, as she sat heiself down to her cle^^k in the drawing- 
room oti the first morning aftei hci annal at Boxall Hill. 

“What does ‘that’ mean?” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“ Why, London and smoke and late hours, and standing on one’s legs 
for four hours at a stretch on the top of one’s own staircase, to be bowed 
at by any one who chooses to come. That’s all done — for one year, at 
any rate.” 

“ You know you like it,” 

“No, Mary ; that’s just what I don’t know. I dqU^lkn^ I 

like it or not, Sometime.s, v;hen the spiiit of that de^pest^of all women, 
Mrs. Harold Smith, is upon me, 1 think that I do like' it ; tint then again, 
when other spirits are on me, I think that 1 don’t” 

“ And who are the owners of the other spirits ?” 

“ Oh I you are one, of course. But you ar« a weak little tkit^g, by no’ 
means able to contend wdtli buch a Samson a® Mrs. Harold.' And then 
you are a little given to wickedness yoxtrself, you know. You’ve 
learned to like London well enough since you sat down to the table of 
Dives. Your uncle, — he’s the real impracticable, unapproachilSle 
Lazarus who declares that he can’t come down because of the big gulf 
I wonder how he’d behave, if somebody left him ten thousand a yemr ? ” 

“ Uncommonly well, I am sure.” 

“ Oh, yes ; he is a Lazarus now, so of course we are bound to speak 
well of him ; but I should like to see him tried, I don’t doubt but what 
he’d have a house in Belgravc Square, and become noted for his little 
dinners before the first year of his trial was over.” 

“ Well, and why not ? You not wish him to be an aneWrite ?” 
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“ I am told that he is going to try his luck, — ^not with ten thousand 
a year, but with one or two.” 

What do you mean ? ” 

** Jane tells me that they all say at Grcshamsbury that he is going to 
marry Lady Soatcherd." Now Lady Scatcherd was a widow living in 
those parts ; an excellent woman, but one not formed by nature to grace 
society of the highest order. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham, rising up from her chair while 
her eyes flashed with anger at such a rumour. 

“Web, my dear, don’t eat me. I don’t say it is so ; I only say that 
Jane said so.” 

Then you ought to send Jane out of the house.” 

“ You may be sure of this, my dear : JanC would not have told me 
if somebody had not told her.” 

“ And you believed it ? ” 

“ I h.'ive said nothing about that.” 

But you look as if you liad believed it.” 

“ Do I ? Let us sec what sort of a look it is, lliis lo(»k of faith.’ 
And MisH Dunstable got up and went to the glass over the fire-place. 
“ But Mary, my dt‘ar, ain’t you old enough to know that you sliould not 
credit people’s looks ? You should believe nothing now-a-days ; and I 
did not believe the story about poor Lady Scatcherd. I know tlic doctor 
well enougli to bo sure that he is not a marrying man.” 

“ What a nasty, liackneyed, false phrase that is — that of a marrying 
man ! It sounds as though some men were in the habit of getting man led 
thrive or four times a month.” 

“ It means a great deal all the same. One can tell very” soon whether 
a man is likely to marry or no.” 

“ And can one tell the same of a 'woman ? ” 

“ The thing is so diflercnt. All unmarried women are necessarily in 
the market ; but if they behave themselves prop('rly they make no signs. 
Now there was Grisclda Grantly ; of course she intended to get herself a 
husband, and a very grand one she has got; but sbe always looked as 
tliougli butter would not melt in her mouth. It would have been very 
wiong to call her a marrying girl.” 

‘‘ Oh, of course she was,” says Mrs. Gresham, with that sort of 
acrimony which one pretty young wonian so frequently expresses with 
reference to another. ‘‘ But if one could always tell of a woman, as you 
say you can of a man, I should be able to tell of you. Now, I wonder 
whether you are a marrying woman, 1 have never been able to make 
up my mind yet.” 

Miss Dunstable remained silent for a few moments, as though siie 
■^cre at first minded to take the question as being, in some sort, one made 
in earnest ; but then she attempted to laugh it off. “ Well, I wonder at 
that,” said she, as it was only the other day I told ymu how many offers 
I had refused.” 
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you did not tell me whether any had been made that you 

^‘None such was ever made to mo. Talking of that, I shall nevci* 
forget your cousin, the Honourable George.” 

‘<He is not my cousin.” 

Well, your husband’s. It would not be fair to show a man’s letters ; 
but I should like to show you his.” 

You are determined, then, to remain single ?” 

“ I didn’t say that. Hut why do you cross- question me so ? ” 

‘‘ Because 1 think so miich about you. I am afraid that you will 
become so afraid of men’s motives as to doubt that any one can be honest. 
-And yet sometimes I think you would be a happier woman and a better 
woman, if you were married.” 

‘‘To such an one as the Honourable George, for instance?” 

“No, not to such an one as him; you have probably picked out 
the worst.” 


“ Or to Mr. Soweiby ?” 

“ Well, no ; not to Mr. Soweiby, either. 1 would not have yo7i many 
any man that looked to you for your money pi incipally 

“And bow is it possible that I should expect any one to look to me 
princii)ally for any tiling else? You don’t sec my difficulty, my dear? 
If I had only live hundred a year, I might come across some ^dAent 
middle-aged pcisoiiagc', like myself, ■who would like me, myself, pretty 
weU, and would like my little income — jaetty well also. He would not 
tell mo any -violent he, and peihnps no be at all. 1 should take to him 
in the Bivmu soil of way, and ve might do very -well. But, as it is, how 
is it possible that any disintercsti d pinsoii should learn to like ? How 
could such a man het about it ^ If a bln ep have two hedd^, is not the 
fiiel of the two luads the fiist and, indeed, only thing which the -woild 
legards in that blu'ep ? Must it not bo so as ft matter of course ? 1 am a 

bheejivitb two heads. All this money whiuh my father put together, 
and which has been growing since like grass tinder May showers, has 
turned me into an aboition. I am not the gianl^ss eight feet high, or the 
dwarf that standb in the man’s hand,—” 

“Oi the two-headed sliLeji — ” 

“But I am the unmauied woman with — half a dozen millions of 
money — as 1 believe some people think. Under sucli circumstances have 
I a fair chance of getting my own” sweet bit of grass to nibble, like any 
ordinary animal with one hekd? I never "Was very beautiful, and I am 
not more so now than I waS fifteen years ago.” 

“ 1 am quite sure it is not that which hinders it. You would not call 
youiself plain ; and eVOH jfiain ■women are mamed eveiy day, and are 
loved, too, as well as Women.” . 

“Aic they? Wufijf'Wo H%j more about that; but I don’t 

expect a great many ldvd«^ Iwibo^tint of my beauty. If ever you hear 
of such an one, mind yon tell me*” 
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It was almost on Mrs. Gresham’s tongue to say that bKo did know of 
01 e such — ^meaning her uncle. in truth, she did not know any such 

thing; nor could she boast to herself that she had good grounds for feel- 
ing that it was so — certainly none sufficient to justify her in speaking of 
it. Her uncle had said no word to her on the matter, and had been 
confitsed and embarrassed when the idea of such a marriage was hinted 
to him. But, nevertheless, Mrs. Gresham did tliink that each of these 
two was well inclined to love the otl\er, and that they would be happier 
U^gether than they would be single. The difficulty, however, was very 
great, for the doctor would be terribly afraid of being thought covetous 
in regard to Miss Dunstable’s money ; and it would hardly be expected 
that she should be induced to make the first overture to the doctor. 

My uncle would be the only man that I can think of that would be 
at all fit for you,” said Mrs. Gresham, boldly. 

“What, and rob poor Lady Scatcherd!” said Miss Dunstable. 

“ Oh, ^ery well. If you chf)Ose to make a joke of his name in that 
A\ay, I have done.” 

“ Why, God bless tlu* girl I what dues she naiit me t(* say I And as 
for joking, surely that is innocent enough. You’re as tender about the 
doctor as though he were a girl of seventeen.” 

“ It’s nut about him ; but it’s such a shame to laugh at poor dear 
Lady Scatcherd. If slie were to hear it she’d lose all comfort in having 
my uncle near her.” 

“ And I’m to niarry him, so tliat she may be safe with her friend I ” 

“Very well; I have done.” And IVlrs. Gresham, who bad already 
got up from lier S(.‘at, employed herw If very sedulously in arranging 
flowers which liad been brought in for the di-awing-room tables. Thus 
they remained silent for a niinute or two, during whicli slie began to 
reflect that, afler all, it might probably be thought that she abo was 
endeavomiiig to catch the great heiress for her uncle. 

“And now you arc angi-y nith me,” said Mi^s Dunstable. 

“ No, 1 am not.” 

“ Oh, but you arc. Do you think I’m such a fool ns not to see when 
a person’s vexed ? You wouldn’t have twitched that geranium’s head off 
if' you’d been in a proper frame of mind.” 

“I don’t like that joke about Lady Scatcherd.” 

“And is that all, Mary? Now do try and be true, if you can. You 
remember the bishop ? Magna est veritas''* 

“ The fact is you’ve got into sucli a way of being sharp, and saying 
sharp things among your friends in London, that you can hardly 
answer a person without it,” 

“ Can’t I ? Dear, dear, what a Mentor you are, Mary ! No poor kd 
that ever ran up from Oxford for ^ spree in town got so lectured for his 
dissipation and iniquities as I do. Well, I beg Dr. Thorne’s pai’don, and 
Lady Scatcherd’s, and I won’t be sharp any more ; and I will — ^let me sec, 
what was it I was to do ? Marry him myself, I believe ; was not that it ? ” 

4—2 
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No ; you’re not half good enough for him.” 

I know that. I’m quite sure of that. Tliongh I am so sharp, I’m 
very humble. You can’t accuse me of putting any very great value on 
myself.” 

‘‘Perhaps not as much as you ought to do — on yourself.” 

Now, what do you mean, Mary ? I won’t be bullied and teased, 
and have innuendos thrown out at me, because you’ve got some thing on 
your mind, and don’t quite dare to speak it out. If you have got any- 
thing to say, say it.” 

But Mrs. Gresham did not choose to say it at tluat moment. She 
held lier peace, and went on arranging her flowers — now with a more 
satisfied air, and without destruction to the geraniums. And when she 
had gjipuped her bunches propeily she carried the jar fi om one part of 
the rofllln to another, backwaids and forward*!, trying the clTect of the 
colours, as though her mind was quite intent upon lier flowcis, and was 
for the moment wholly unoccupied with any other subject. 

But Miss Dunstable was not the woman to put up \\ ith this. She sat 
silent in her place, -snIuIc her fkiid made one oi two tiiina about tlie 
room 5 and then she got up from her scat aKo. “Maiy,” she said, “give 
over about those wretched bits of green branches and lea\e tlie jars where 
they are. You’re trying to fidget me into a passion.” 

“Am I?” said Mrs. Grodiam, standing o]>posite to a big bowl, and 
putting her head a little on one snle', as though she could better look at 
her handiwoik in that position. 

“You know you arc; and it’s all because you lack courage to speak 
out. You didn’t begin at me in this way for nothing.” 

“I do lack courage. That’s just it,” said Mis. Giesham, still giving 
a twist here and a .set there to some of the small spiigs which coustituted 
llie backgiound of her boinpiet. “I do lack cour>age — to h,ne ill 
motives imputed to me. 1 was thinking of saying something, and I am 
afraid, and therefore I will not say it. And now, if you like, I will be 
ready to take you out in ten minutes.” 

But Miss Dunstable was not going to T^e put off in this way. And, 
to tell the truth, I must admit that her fiiend Mrs. Giesliain w^as not 
using her altogether well. She should either ha\e held her peace on the 
matter altogether, — which would probably have been her wiser course, — 
or she should have declaied her own ideas boldly, feeling secure in Inr 
own conscience as to her own motives. “ I shall not stir from this room,” 
said Miss Dunstable, “ till I have had this matter out with you. And as 
for imputations, — my imputing bad motives to you, — I don’t know how 
fiir you may be joking, and saying wliat you call sharp things to me ; 
but you have no light to think that I should think evil of you. If you 
really do think so, it is treason to the love I have for you. If I thought 
that you thought so, I could not remain in the house with you. What I 
you arc not able to know the difference which one makes between one’s 
real friends and one’s mock friends ! I don’t believe it of you, and I 
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know you are only striving to bully me.” And Miss Dunstable now 
tc>ok her turn of walking up and down the room. 

“Well, she shan’t be bullied,” said Mrs. Gresham, leaving her flowers, 
and putting her arm round her friend’s waist; — “at least, not here, in 
tliis house, although she is sometimes such a bully herself.” 

“ Mary, you have gone too far Jibout this to go back. Tell me what 
it was tliat was on your mind, and as far as it concerns me, I will answer 
} on honestly.” 

Mrs. (Ircbhani now began to repent that she had made her little 
a 1 tempt. That uttering of hints in a Inilf-joking way was all very well, 
and might possibly bring about the desired result, without the necessity 
of any formal suggestion on her part; but now she was so brought to 
l)()(»k that she must say somclliing formal. She must commit herself to 
the ex])rei3sion of h(‘r own wishes, and to an expression also of an opinion 
as to what had been tlio wislies of lier fnend ; and this she must do with- 
out being able to say an} thing as to the wis}H*s of tliat third person. 

“Well,” she said, “I Kiij>pose you know wdiat I meant.” 

“ I suppose I did,” said Miss Dunstable; “ but it is not at all the less 
nooossaiy that you slioiild say it out. 1 am not to commit myself by my 
interpretation of your thoughts, while you remain perfectly secure in 
having only luntccl yonr own. I hate hints, as I do — the mischief. 1 go 
in tor the bishop’s doctiine. Magna cst veritas," 

“ Well, I don't know,” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“ Ah 1 but 1 do,” said Miss Dunstable. “ And therefore go on, or 
for ( ver hold your-jieacc.” 

“That’s just it,'’ said INIrs. Gresham. 

“ What’s just it ?” said Miss Dunstable. 

“ The (j notation out of the Prayer Book which you finished just now. 
^ If any of } on knoAV cause or just impediment wliy these two persona should 
not ])e joined together in holy matrimony, ye aio to declare it. This is 
llie tirst time of iisking.’ Do you know any cause, Miss Dunstable ?” 

“ Do yon knoAv any, Mrs. Gresham ?” 

“None, on my honour 1” said the younger lady, putting her hand 
ujion her breast. 

“ Ah ! but do you not ? ” and Miss Dunstable caught hold of her 
arm, and spoke almost abruptly in her energy. 

“ No, certainly not. Wliat impediment ? If I did, I should not 
have broached the subject. I declare I tliink you would both he very 
Ijappy together. Of course, tliere is one impediment ; wc all know that. 
I'bat must be your look out.” 

“ What do you mean ? What impediment ? ” 

“ Your own money,” 

“ Psha ! Did you find that an impediment in marrying Frank 
Gresham ?” 

“ Ah I the matter was so different there. He had much more to give 
than I had, when all was counted. And I had no money when wc— 
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fribfiXL we were first engaged.” And the^ tears came into lier eyes as she 
thought of the ciroumstanoea of her early love ^11 of which have been 
narrated in the county chronicles of Barsetshire, and may now be read 
by men and women interested therein. 

“ Yes ; yours was a love match. I declare, Mary, I often think that 
you are the hapjnest woman of whom I ever heard; to have it all to give, 
when you were so sure that you were loved while you yet had nothing.” • 

“Yes; I was sure,” and she wiped the sweet tears from her eyes, as 
she remembered a certain day when a certain youth had come er, 
claiming all kinds of privileges in a very determined manner. She had 
been no heiress then. “ Yes ; I was sure. But now with you, dear, 
you can’t make yourself poor again. If you can trust no one — ” 

“ I c^in. I can trust him. As regards that I do truest him altogoljber* 
But how can T tell that he would care for me ? ” 

“ Do you not know that he likes you ? ” 

“Ah, yes ; and so he does Lady Scatcherd.” 

“ Miss Dunstable ! ” 

“And why not Lady Scat chord, as well as me ? AYe arc of tlie same 
kind — come from the same class.” 

“ Not quite that, 1 think.” 

“Yes, from the same class; only I have managed to poke myself up 
among dukes and duchesses, whereas she has been content to remain 
where God placed her. Where I boat her in art, she beats me in nature.” 

“ You know you are talking nonsense.” 

“ I think that we are both doing tlnit — absolute nonsense ; such as 
schoolgirls of eighteen talk to each otlnr. But there is a relief in it; is 
there not ? It would be a terrible curse to have to talk sense always. 
Well, that’s done ; and now let us go out.” 

Mrs. Gresham was sure after this that Miss Dunstable would be* a 
consenting party to the little arrangement which she contemidated. But 
of that she had felt but little doubt for some considerable time past. The 
diillculty lay on the other side, and all that she had as yet done was to 
convince herself that she would be safe in assuring her uncle of success 
if lie could be induced to take the enterprise in hand. He was to come 
to Boxall Hill lliat evening, and to remain there for a day or two. If 
anything could be done in tlie matter, now wouhl be the time for doing 
it. So at least thought Mrs. Gresham. 

The doctor did come, and did remain for the allotted time at Boxall 
Hill; but when he left, Mrs, Gresham had not been successful. 
Indeed, he did not seem to enjoy his visit as was usual with him ; 
and there was very little of that iileasant friendly intercourse which 
for some time past had been customary between him and Miss Dunstable. 
There were no passages of arras between them ; no abuse from the doctor 
against the lady’s London gaiety;, no raillery from the lady os to the 
doctor’s country habits. Tliey were very courteous to each other, and, as 
Mrs. Gresham thought, too civil by half; nor, as far as she could see, 
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did they ever remain alone in each other’s company for five minutes at a 
time during the whole period of the doctor’s visil. What, thought 
Mrs. Grosham to her'^elf, — what if she had set these two friends at variance 
wilh each other, instead of binding them together in the closest and most 
durable friendship I 

But si ill she had an idt^a that, as she had begun to play this game, she 
must play it out. She felt conscious that what she had done must do evil, 
unless she could so carry it on as to make it result in good. Indeed, 
unless she could so manage, she would have done n manifest injury to 
Miss IJunstable in forcing her to declare her thoughts and feelings. She 
liad already spoken to her uncle in London, and though he had said 
nothing to show that he approved of her plan, ncitlier had he smd any- 
thing to show that ho disapproAcd i(. I'lKMofore she had lioped through 
ihc whole of thobo thr(*e days that he would make some sign, — at any ’ 
rate to her; that lie would in some ^vay d(ciare wliafc were his own 
thoughts on this mfittcr. But the mo.ning of his departure ramc, and lie 
liad declared nothing. 

‘‘Uncle,” she said, in the last five minutes of his sojourn there, ader 
ho had alrcvidy taken leave of Miss Diinslahle and shaken hands wdth 
Mrs. Gresham, “have you ever thouglil of wduit 1 said to you iip in 
London ?” 

“Yfs, ISIary; of course I have thought about it. Such an idea as 
that, wdion put into a man’s head, will make itself thought about.” 

“ W( 11 ; and what next ? Do talk to me about it. Do not be ho liard 
and unhke yourself.” 

‘‘ 1 have very little to say about it.” 

‘‘ I can iell you tliis for certain, you may if you like.” 

“Mary! Mary!” 

“ 1 would not say so if I wTre not sure that 1 diould not lead you into 
trouble.” 

“ You are foolish in wishing this, my di’ar; foolish in trying to tempt 
an old man into a folly.” 

“Not foolish if I know that it will make you both ha])]»ier.” 

He made hei* no ftirther reply, but stooping down tJiat she might kiss 
him, as was hia wont, went his way, leaving her almost miseralde in the 
thought that she had troubled all these Avaters to no j)urpobe. What 
would Miss Dunstable think of her? But on that alloriioon Miss Dim- 
stable seemed to be as happy and even-tempered as ever. 


CIIAl^TER XXXIX. 

How TO WRITE A LOVE LeTTEB. 

Dr. Titoune, in the few words which he spoke to his niece before he left 
Boxall Hill, had called himself an old man ; but he was as yet on the 
light side of sixty by five good years, and bore about with him less of the 
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flillifks of «ige tliain most men of fifty-five do bear. One would have said 
at there was no reason why he should not marry if 

that such a step seemed good to him ; and looking at the age of 
Ifcl^posed bride, there was nothing unsuitable in that respect. 

But nevertheless he felt almost ashamed of himself, in that he allowed 
himself even to think of the proposition which his niece had made. He 
mounted his horse that day at Boxall Hill — ^for he made all his journeys 
about the county on liorseback — ^and rode slowly home to Greshamsbury, 
thinking not so much of the suggested marriage as of his own folly in think- 
ing of it. How could he be such an ass at his time of life as to allow the 
even course of his way to be disturbed by any such idea ? Of course he 
could not propose to himself such a wife as Miss Dunstable without having 
some thoughts as to her wealth ; and it had been the pride of Lis life so to 
live that the world might know that he was indifferent about money. His 
profession was all in all to him, — the air which he breathed as well as the 
bread which he ate ; and how could he follow Lis profession if he made 
such a marriage as this? She would expect him to go to London with 
her ; and what would he become, dangling at her heels there, known only 
to the world as the husband of the richest wouiaii in the town ? The kind 
of life was one which would be unsuitable to him; — and yet, as he rode 
home, he could not resolve to rid himself of the idea. He went on 
thinking of it, though ho still continued to condemn liimseff for keeping 
it in his thoughts. That night at home he would make up his niindj 
BO he declared to himself; and would then write to his niece begging her 
to drop tlie subjc'ct. Having so far come to a resolution he went on 
meditating what course of life it might be well for him if he 

and Miss Dunstable should, after all, become man and 

There were two ladies whom it behoved him tp tequwa the day of his 
arrival — whom, indeed, he generally saw every dijr when absent 

from Greshamsbuiy. The first of these — ^first in the gvoeral consideration 
of the people of the place — was the wife Lady Arabella 

Gresham, a very old patient of the doctor's. BHte it was his custom to 
visit early in the afternoon ; and ttps, if».l»'Werc able to escape the 
squire’s daily invitation to dinner, went to the other, 

Lady Scatcherd, when the rapid meal midnh own. house was over. Such, 
at least, was his summer practice. 

“Well, doctor, how are they at BoieaU Hill?” said the squire, way- 
laying him on the gravel swoc^ the door. The squire w^is very 

hard set for occupation in these iuminer months. 

“ Quite well, I believe.” 

“ I don’t know what’s coine Ip I think he hates this place now. 

He’s full of the election, I suppose*” 

“ Oh, yes ; he told me to he ibould be over here soon. Of course 
thcie ’ll be no contest, so he JMd trouble himself.” 

“Happy dog; isn’t he, ieetorf to have it all before him instead of 
behind him. Well, well ; Wi«il gofitd a lad aa ever lived, ^ — aa ever lived. 
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And let me see; Mary’s time And then there were a 'few very 

important words spoken on that subject. 

‘‘ I’ll just step up to Lady Arabella now,” said the doctor. 

She’s as fretful as possible,” said the squire. “ I’ve just left her.” 

“ Nothing special the matter, I hope ? ” 

“ No, I think not ; nothing in your way, that is ; only specially cross, 
wliioh always comes in my way. You’ll stop and dine to-day, of course ?” 

Not to-day, squire.” 

“ Nonsense ; you will. I have been quite counting on you. I have a 
particular reason for wanting to have you to-day, — a most particular 
reason.” But the squire always had his particular reasons. 

“ I’m very sorry, but it is impossible to-day. I shall have a letter to . 
write that I must sit down to seriously. Shall I see you when I come 
down from her ladyship ? ” 

The squire turned away sulkily, almost without answering him, for he 
now had no jirospect of any alleviation to the tedium of the evening; and 
the doctor w»'nt up-stairs to his pationt. 

For Lady Arabella, though it cannot be said that she was ill, was 
always a patient. It must not be supposed that she kept her bed and 
swallowed daily dose'^, or was prevented from taking her share in su'ch 
prosy gaieties as came from time to tunc in the way of her prosy life ; but 
it suit ed her turn of mind to be an invalid and to have a doctor ; and as 
the doctor whom her good fates had jdaced at her elbow thoroughly 
understood her case, no great harm was done. 

It frets me dreadfully that I cannot get to see Mary,” Lady Arabella 
KJid, as soon as the first ordinary f(uestioii as to her ailments had been 
asked and answered. 

“ She’s quite well and will be over to see you before long.” 

“Now 1 beg thai she won’t. She never thinkvS of coming when there 
can be no possible objection, and travelling, at the present moment, would 

be ” Whereupon the Lady Arabella shook her head very gravely. 

“ Only think of the importance of it, doctor,” she said, “Remember the 
enormous stake there is to be considered.” 

“ It would not do her a ha’porth of harm if the stake were twice 
as large.” 

“ Nonsense, doctor, don’t tell me ; as if I didn’t know myself. I was 
^ ery much against her going to London this spring, but of course what I 
said was overruled. It always is. I do believe Mr. Gresham went over 
to Boxall Hill, on purpose to induce her to go. But what does he care ? 
Ile’h fond of Frank ; but he never thinks of looking beyond the present 
day. He never did, as you know well enough, doctor.” 

“ TJie trip did her all the good in the world,” said Dr. Thorne, pre- 
ft*rring anything to a conversation respecting the squire’s sins, 

“ I very well remember that when I was in that way it wasn’t thought 
that fell eh trips would do me any good. But, perhaps, things are altered 
pi nee then. ’ 


4—5 
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they are,” said the doctor. ‘*Wa don’t interfere so much 
now-a-days.” 

I know 1 never asked for such amusements when so much depended 
on quietness. I remember before Frank vras born — ^and, indeed, when all 

of them were born But as you say, things were different then ; and 

I can easily believe that Mary is a person quite determined to have her 
own way.” 

*^Why, Lady Arabella, she would have stayed at home without 
wishing to stir if Frank had done so much as hold up his little finger.” ' 

“ So did I always. If Mr. Gresham made the slightest hint I gave 
way. But I really don’t see what one gets in return for such implicit 
obedience. Now this year, doctor, of course I should liave liked to have 
been up in Loudon for a week or two. You seemed to think yourself 
thiit I might as well see Sir Omicron.” 

There could he no possible objection, I said.” 

“ Well ; no ; exactly ; and as Mr. Grehham knew I wished it, I tliiiik 
he might as Well have offered it. 1 suppose there can be no refison now 
about money.” 

“ But I undersfood that Mary specially asked you and Augusta?” 

* “ Yes ; Mary was very good. Slic did ask nie. But I know very weU 
that Mary wants all the room she has got m liondon. The house is not 
at all too large for herself. And, for the matter of that, my sister, the 
Countess, was very anxioUvS that I should be with her. But one does 
like to be indcpendimt if one can, and for one fortnight 1 do think that 
Mr. Gresham might have managed it. When I knew that he was so 
drcadtulJy out at elbows I never troubled him about it, — though, goodness 
knows, all that was never my fiiult.” 

“ The squire hates London. A fortnight there in warm weather would 
nearly be the death of him.” v 

“He might at any rate have paid me the coinpttment of asking me. 
The chances are U’u to one I should not have gone. « it is that indifference 
that cuts me so. lie was here just now, and, would you believe it?— 

But the doctor was determined to avoid further complaint ibr tfie 
present day. “I wonder what yon would feci, Lady Arabella, if the 
squire were to take it into his head to go away and amuse himself, leaving 
you at home. There are worse men than Mr. (iresham, if you will 
believe me.” All this was an allusion to Earl de Courcy, her ladyship’s 
brother, as Lady Arabella very well undct^tood ; and the argument was 
one which was very often used to silence her. 

Upon my word, then, I should like it better than his hanging about 
here doing nothing but attend to those nasty dogs. I really sometimes 
think that he has no spirit left.” 

“ You are mistaken there, Lady Arabella,” said the doctor, rising with 
his hat in his hand and making his escape without further parley. 

As he went home he could not but think that that phase of married 
life was not a very pleasant one. Mr. Gresham and hia wife were sup- 
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posed by the world to live on the best of terms. They always inhabited 
the same house, went out together when they did go out, always sat in 
their respective comers in the family pew, and in their wildest dreams after 
th(‘ happiness of novelty never thought of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. In some 
respects — with regard, for instance, to the continued duration of their 
joint domesticity at the family mansion of Greshamsbury, — they might 
liave been taken for a pattern couple. But yet, as far as tlie doctor could 
see, they did not seem to add much to tlie happiness of each other. They 
loved each other, doubtless, and had either of them been in real danger, 
tliat danger would have made the other miserable; but yet it might well 
be a question whether either would not be more comfortable without the 
other. 

The doctor, as was his custom, dined at five, and at seven he went up " 
to the cottage of his old friend Lady Scatcherd. Lady Scatcherd was not 
a refined woman, having in her early dfn^s been a laljourer s daughter and 
having then married a labourer. But her Inisbaud liad risen in the 
world — as lias been told in those chronicles before mentioned, — and his 
widow was now Lady Scatcherd with a cottage and a good jointure. 

She was in all tilings the very opposite to Lady Arabella Uresliam; never- 
theless, Tinder the doctor’s auspices, the two lad us wore in some measure 
acquainted with each other. Of her married life, also, Dr. Thorne had 
seen something, and it may be questioned whether the memory of that 
was moie alluring than the reality now exi‘ ting at Greshamsbury. 

Of the two women -Dr. Thorne much piefevred his humidor fiicaid, and 
to her he made his visits not in tlie guise of a doctor, but as a neighbour. 
“WeU, my lady,” he said, as he sat down by her on a broad garden 
seat — all the world called l^ady ScafeherJ my lady,” — “and how do 
these long summer days agree with you i Your roses are twice better out 
than any 1 see up r-t the big house.” 

“ You may well call them long, doctor. They're long enough surely.” 

“ But not too long. Come, now, 1 won’t liave you complaining. You 
don’t mean to tell me that you have anything to make you wretched? 
Tou had better not, for 1 won’t believe you.” 

“Eh; well; wretched! I don’t know as I’m wretched. It’d be 
wicked to say that, and I with such comforts about me.” 

“ I think it would, almost.” The doctor did not say this harshly, but 
in a soft, friendly tone, and pressing her hand gently as he spoke. 

“ And I didn’t mean to be wicked. I'm very thankful for everything 
— ^leastways, 1 always try to be. But, doctor, it is so lonely like.” 

“ Lonely 1 not more lonely tlian I am,” 

“ Oh, yes ; you’re different. You can go every wheres. But what 
can a lone woman do? I’ll tell you what, doctor; I’d give it all up to 
have Eoger back with his ^ron on and his pick in his hand. How 
well I mind his look when he’d come home o’ niglita.” 

“ And yet it was a hard life you had then, eh, olA woman ? It would 
be better for you to be thankful for what you’ve got.’* 
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** I am thankful. Didn’t I tell yon so before?” said she, somewhat 
crossly. “But it’s a sad life, this living alone. I declares I envy 
Hannah, ’cause she’s got Jemima to sit in the kitchen with her. I want 
her to sit with mo sometimes, but she won’t.” 

“ Ah ! but you sliouldn’t ask her. It’s letting yourself down.” 

“ What do I care about down or up ? It makes no difference, as he’s 
gone. If he had lived one might have cared about being up, as you call 
it. Eh, deary; I’ll be going after him before long, and it will be no 
matter then.” 

“ We sliall all be going after him, sooner or later ; that’s sure enough.” 

“ Eh, dear, that’s true, surely. It’s only a span long, as Parson Oriel 
tells us when he gets romantic in his sermons. But it’s a hard thing, 
doctor, when two is married, as they can’t have their span, as he calls it, 
out togctlier. Well, I must only put up with it, I suppose, as others 
does. Now, you’re not going, doctor ? You’ll stop and have a disli of 
t('a with me. You never see such cream as Hannah has from the 
Alderney cow. Do’ey now, doctor.” 

But the doctor had liis letter to write, and would not allow himself to 
be tempted even by the promise of Hannah’s cream. 'So he went his 
way, angering Lady •Scatclierd by his depaiture as lie had before angered 
the squire, and thinking as he went which was most unreasonable in her 
wretchedness, his friend Lady Arabella, or his friend Lady Scatcherd. 
The former was always comp'aining of an existing husband who never 
refused her any moderate request; and the other passed her days in 
murmuring at the loss of a (?ead husband, who in his life had ever been 
to her imperious and harsh, and had sometimes been cruel and unjust. 

Tlie doctor had his letter to write, but even yet he had not quite 
made up his mind what he would put into it ; indeed, he had not hitherto 
resolved to whom it should bo written. Looking at the matter as he had 
endeavoured to look at it, his niece, Mrs. Gresham, would be his corre- 
spondent ; but if he brought himself to take this jump in the dark, in that 
case he would address himself direct to Miss Dunstable. 

^He walked home, not by the straightest road, but taking a considerable 
curve, round by narrow lanes, and through thick flower-laden hedges, 
— very thoughtful. He was told that she wished to marry him ; and was 
he to think only of himself? And as to that pride of his about money, 
was it in truth a hearty, manly feeling ; or was it a false pride, of which 
it behoved him to be ashamed as it did of many cognate feelings ? If lie 
acted rightly in this matte^:, why should he be afraid of the thoughts of 
any one ? A life of solitude was bitter enough, as poor Lady Scatcherd 
had complained. But then, looking at Lady Scatcherd, and looking also 
at his other near neighbour, his friend the squire, there was little there- 
abouts to lead him on to matrimony. So he walked home slowly tlirough 
the lanes, very meditative, with his hai^ds behind his back. 

Nor when be got home was he much more inclined to any resolute 
line of action. He might have drank his tea with Lady Sciitcherd, as well 
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aa have sat there in his own drawing-room, drinking it alone; for he 
got no pen and paper, and he dawdled over his teacup with the utmost 
dilatoriness, putting off, as it were, the evil day. To only one thing was 
lie fixed— to this, namely, tliat that letter should be written before he 
went to bed. 

Having finished his tea, which did not take place till near eleven, he 
went downstairs to an untidy little room which lay behind his dep6t of 
medicines, and in which he was wont to do his writing ; and herein ho 
(lid at last set himself down to his work. Even at that moment he was in 
doubt, But he would write his* letter to Miss Dunstable and sec how it 
looked. lie was almost determined not to send it ; so, at least, he said to 
him‘«‘lf : but he could do no harm by writing it. So he did write it, us 
follows: — 

Greshamsburv,— Juno, 185 — . 

“ My t>eak Miss Dunstarle,-— ” 

TV hen he had got so far, he leaned back in his chair and looked at 
the paper. IIow on earth was he to find words to say that which he now 
wislied to have said ? He had never writt(*n such a letter in his life, or 
anything approaching to it, and now found liimsclf ov(Twlielmed with a ^ 
difficnlty of which h(' had not previously tlionght. lie spent another 
half-hour in looking at the pai)ei’, and was at last nearly deterred by 
this new difficulty, lie would use the simplest, plainest language, he said 
to himself over and over again ; but it is not always easy to use simple, 
plain language, — by no means so easy es to mount on stilts, and to march 
along with sescpiipodalian words, with pathos, spasms, and notes of 
interjection. But the letter did at last got itself written, and there was 
not a note of interjection in it. 

“ My hear Dunstabt.b,— I think it right to confess that I bhould not be now 
anting this letter to you, had I not been led to behex} by other judgment than my 
own that the proposition which 1 am going to make would be regarded by you wilh 
favour. Wiiliout buch otlier judgment I should, I own, have feared that the great 
disparity between you and me in ivgard to money would have given to such a propo- 
sition an appearance of being false and mercenary. All I ask of you now, with confi- 
dence, is to acquit me of such fault as that. 

“ When you have read so far you will understand what I mean. We have known 
each other now somewhat intimately, though indeed not \cry long, and I have some- 
times fancied that you were almost as well pleased to be with me as J have been to be 
with you. If I have been wrong in this, tell me so simply, and I will endeavour to let 
our friendship run on as though this letter bad not been written. But if I have been 
right, and if it be possiblp that you can think that a union between us will make us 
both happier than wo arc single, I will plight you my word and troth with good faith, 
and will do what an old man may do to make the burden of the world lie light upon 
your shouldei's. Looking at my age I can hardly keep myself from thinking that I 
am an old fool : but I try to reconcile myself to that by remembering that you yourself 
are no longer a girl. You see that I pay you no compliments, and that you need 
expect none from me. 

1 do not know that I could add anytliing to the truth of this, if I were to write 
three times as much. All that is nocesbai^ is, that you should know what I mean. 
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pm do^ot bclievo mo to bo true and honcut ab'cady xiotbini; that I can ntc will 
Sffyou believe it. 

** God bless you. I know you will not keep me long in suspense for an answer. 

“ Affectionately your friend, 

“Thomas Thounk.^ 

When he had finished he meditated again for another half-hour 
ivhethcr it would not be right that he should add something about her 
money. W ould it not be w^ell for him to tell her — it might be said in a 
IiostBcrijit — tliat witli regard to all her wealth she would be free to do 
what she chose ? At an}^ rate he owed no debts for lu'r to pay, and 
would still have liis own income, sufficient for his ow'ii ]mr[)Oses. But 
about one o’clock he came to the conclusion that it would be better to 
leave the matter alone. If she cared for him, and could trust him, and 
was wortliy also that he sliould trust lier, no omission of sticli a statement 
would deter her from coming to him : and if there were no such trust, it 
would not be created by any such assurance on liis part. So he read tlie 
letter OY«?r twuce, sealed it, and took it up, together with his bed candle, 
into his bed-room. Now that the letter was WTitten it seemed to be a 
thing fixed by fate that it must go. He had written it tliat he miglit see 
liow it looked when written; but now that it was written, there remained 
110 doubt but that it must be sent. So he went to bed, with the letter on 
the toilette-table beside liim ; and early in the morning — so early *“08 to 
make it seem that the imi)orlance of the letter had clistui’bed his rest — he 
sent it off by a special messenger to Boxall Iliil. 

*^r.se wait for an answer?” Siiid tlie boy. 

“N’o,” said the doctor: “leave the letter, and come away.’^ 

The breakfast hour was not very early at Boxall Hill 
months. Frank Greshant, no doubt, went round his fWffil befoi*B 
canuj in for prayer.s, and his wife was probably looking to the butter 
the dairy. At any rate, they did not meet till near' ten, and therefore, 
though the ride from Greshamsbury to Boxall Hill was nearly two hours’ 
work, Miss Dunstable had her letter in her own room before she came 
down. 

She read it in silence as she was dressing, while the maid was with 
her in the room ; but she made no sign which could induce her Abigail 
to think that the epistle was more than ordinarily important. She read 
it, and then quietly refolding it and placing it in the envelope, she put it 
down on the table at which she was Sitting. It was hill fifteen minutes 
afterwards tliat she begged her servant to see if Mrs. Gresham were still 
in her own room. “ Because I want to see her for five minutes, alone, 
before breakfast,” said Miss Dunstable. 

“ You traitor ; you false, black traitor ! ” were the first words which 
Miss Dunstable spoke when she found herself alone with her friend. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ 1 did not think there was so much mischief in you, nor so keen and 
commonplace a desire for match-making. Look here, Read the first 
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four lines ; not more, if you please ; the rest is private. Whose is the 
other judgment of whom your uncle speaks in his letter ?’* 

Oh, Miss Dunstable ! 1 must read it all.” 

“ Indeed you’ll do no such thing. You think it’s a love-letter, I dare 
p;iy ; hut indeed there’s not a word about love in it.” 

“ I know he has olTered. I shall be so glad, for I know you like him.” 

“lie tells me that I am an old woman, and insinuates that I may 
jn’ohahly be an old fool.” 

“ 1 am sure he does not say that.” 

“ Ah I but I’m sure that he does. The former is true enough, and I 
never complain of the truth. But as to the latter, 1 ain by no means so 
eeriain that it is true — not in the sense lli it he means ih” 

“Deal, dearest woman, don’t go on in ilial way now. Do speak out 
to me, and speak without jest j tig.” 

“Whose was the other judgment to -whom he trusts so implicitly? 
Tell me that.” 

“ Mine, mine, of course. No om* else can have spoken to him about 
it. Of course I talked to him.’ 

“ And 'wliat did you tell him ?” 

“ 1 told him — ” 

“ Well, out with it, Lot me have the rt^al facts. Mind, I tell you 
fiu’rly that you had no right to tell him anything. Wliat passed between 
U'-, j).i.'ibi'd ill coniidence. But let us luar what you did say.” 

“ I told liim that 3 ^ou would have him if ho oflbred.” And Mrs. 
(J resham, as «he spoke, looked into her friend’s iace doubtingly, not 
knowing whether in very truth Miss DuiistabJe were pleased with her or 
displeased. If she were di pleased, then how had her uncle been 
deceived 1 

“ You told I'-In that as a fact?” 

“ I told him that I thought so.” 

“Then I suppose I am bound to liave him,” said Miss Dunstable, 
dropping the letter on to the floor in mock desj^air, 

“ My dear, dear, dearest woman ! ” siiid Mrs. Gresham, liursting into 
tears, and throwing herself on to her friend’s neck. 

“Mind you arc a dutiful niece,” said Miss Dunstable. “And now 
let me go and finish dressing.” 

In the course of the afternoon, an answer was sent back to Greshams' 
Imry, in those words : — 

“ Dear Dr. Thorne, — I do and will trust you in everything ; and it fehall be as 
you would have it. Mary writes to you ; but do not bclirvc a word she says. I never 
will again, for she has behaved so bad in this matter. 

“ Yours affectionately and very truly, 

“Martha Dunstabwu.” 

“ And so I wn going to marry the richest woman in England," said 
Dr, Thome to himself^ aa he sat down that day to his mutton-chop. 
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Little more than a stone’s throw from the spot whence this volume is 
issued, there is a spacious edifice which was once the centre of a miglity 
government. Six months ago there was notice in these pages of the 
impending ruin of Leadcnhall. What was then a prophecy has become 
a tradition. The old home of the East India Company is now a desolation 
of biick and stone. The roar and bustle of the outer street meets with 
no response from within. All is solitude and silence in those vast passages 
— in those spacious committee-rooms — in those departmental rookeries, 
where erst the business of an empire was transacted. The apocalypticiil 
New Zealander might wander about them without encountering aught 
more substantial than the ghost of a clerk. 

“ ’Twill soon become a history little known ” that those passages were 
once haunted by suitors, eager for admission into the rooms which skirted 
them; for there sate the directors and there was erst dispensed the 
patronage of the Coni])aiiy. M(‘n who had governed great provinces, or 
who still ruled inagnifieent 1 banking-houses, sate in these small • dingy 
rooms for three luindred a year. They would have sate there for nothing, 
for their patronage was their pay. What power there was in it — and 
what pleasure, too I To make the fortunes of a score or so of fine 
ingenious youtlis every year, and so to lighten the burdens of a score of 
fiimilies. I have heard talk of abase of patronage. Well I de moriuis 

it is all over now. The great ogre. Competition, has eaten up all the 

loaves and fishes. But nearly half a century ago, when my story com- 
mences, the directors of the Company had vast patronage to dispense ; 
and I sometimes think that if they have turned none of their opportunities 
to worse account than their opportunities as patrons, they will not stand 
abashed before the eternal Khadamanthus when they arc called up to 
answer fot' their sins. 


It is a story of an India House appointment th#>li|jm about to tell ; 
speaking of things as they were under the old syst^ih when Mr. John 
Company gave what he would to whom he liked, arid no one asked any 
questions. I will tell it as briefly as I can. — Uj) one of those long stone 
passages, and into a little waiting-room on the right, nearly forty and two 
years ago, went a boy of fifteen, to be summoned thence, after some 
hours’ wearisome delay, before the military committee of the Honoi^jablc 
Court of Directors, and sworn in as an officer of their establishment; It 
may be that he thought no more about the matter than the other boys, 
who hung about the waiting-room and took the oath of service and 
fidelity, repeating the words as "carelessly as if they belonged to the 
multiplication table, and putting the Bible to their lips with no more 
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Bolemnity than if it were a whistle or a Jew’s-harp. Fine things might 
be written about day-dreams of future greatn^(Bkj||fi^ the hearts of 
those fledgling heroes — glimpses of the great IHWilwfeer — previsions of 
glory ; anything but the sordid fact, a common TOtSught of luncheon, as 
day advances and they are not released. Ah I it is not a subject for fine 
writing — but, in sober earnestness, what would you wish a boy of fifteen 
to think of, an hour or two after noon, but luncheon, unless it may be 
dinner ? And what hope, I ask you, should I have of that little group 
of soldier! inga, if there were not good appetites among them? Cramming- 
shops and competitive examinations in these days may break down the 
natural appetite. In those days there were no such things. We talk in 
our enlightened times about encouraging an “appetite for distinction.” 
Give my young hero an appetite for dinner, and see if he will not beat 
yours in the race. , 

I hope, therefore, that young James Outram, waiting to be sworn in 
<111 that spring morning in the year of our Lord 1819, bethought himself 
Ijow luncheon- time had come and gone, and left him with his oath 
untaken and his appetite unappeased. We would rather think of him as 
of other boys, than as one with any precocious manhood about him. 
Indeed, wo doubt much whether he distinguished himself at school by any 
extraordinary proficiency in book-learning, or carried with him into the 
Comiiaiiy’s stn'vico much ancient or modern lore. It is probable that 
befoie a board of examiners he would have been hopelessly out in his 
dales, and that he might not have been able to trace on a skeleton map 
the w'iudiiigs of all the great rivers of Europe, and to jot down the cities 
wlilcli they waler. But whatever the verdict of the schools, there was 
the making of a hero in him ; and young James Outram canned to India 
willi liim what was far more lo the purpose than a head full of facts and a 
memory gravid witli figures. 

lie went t(j, Bombay, and was posted to a sepoy regiment. There he 
learned the niaiments of his profession; taking kindly to the work; 
going at it, indeed, even in its least attractive manifestations, with all his 
might, and phdnly showing, at the outset of his career, the good stufi’that 
^vas in him. It was soon seen that the young subaltern of the 23rd 
not only developing into a good soldier, but that there were all the 
essentialities of good comradeship in him, and that he came to the front as 
naturally in play as in work. With a quick eye ; of an active, sturdy 
figure ; no superfluous length of limb, to be in his own or his horse’s 
way ; with a firm hand, a steady pulse, and a heart that never quailed, 
young Outram was soon distinguished as a sportsman. The jungle is the 
battle-field of play-hours; it leads straight up to tlie red ribbon and 
the Victoria Gross. Think of this, ye who destine your sons for the grand 
Indian career 1 If the examiners will let you, subject your young hopeful 
to the discipline of the saddle put him on pony-back almost as soon as 
he can walk ; do not che^ the instinctive longings of boyhood after the 
workmanship of Furdey and Marston, and the percussion of copper caps : 
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there is rough 'v^k before liim, for "which he will need a true eye, a 
steady hand, a not to be acquired in the school-room and 

iljc oramming-BhoJj|J& not fret yourselves if you find that he takes 
tinore kindly to and the rabbit-warren than to Euclid and 

Eutropius. When the struggle comes, as come some day it will, for dear 
life, what will it avail him tliat he can demonstrate the Pons Abinorvm or 
recount the labours of Hercules ? But that true eye, that steady hand, 
that firm seat in the saddle, with all the cool courage of the hunting-tield 
— these are the aids which will find him out in the hour of trial, and help 
him to the front in the grand Indian career. 

Having surmounted the difficulties of Company’s drill and battalion 
exercise, Janies Outrain soon obtained the grand reward of efficiency in 
regimental subalternship, the adjutancy of a corps. A new sepoy regi- 
ment, now known in history as the 23rd Bombay Native Infantry, was 
raised, and the boy-soldier was apptdnted (o its staff. The youthful 
days of his regiment, like his own, were clays of action. It was npt 
suffered to drowse away life in a quiet c^antomneiit, but was continually^ 
on the move; and on the line of march in Western India, young Outram 
learned lessons never forgotten. But he was disturbed by continual long- 
ings to (‘ucounter other ('nemies tliaii rough roads and formidable jungles. 
And “Heaven soon granted” the boon he sought; for the 23rd uras 
ordered to Candeifeh, in those days in a chronic state of lawlessness 
and tumult, wdiich developed into a paroxysm of acute r(‘bellion.* 
Tlie insurgent leade^ flaunting the standard of the Peisluvah, occupied 
a liill fortress, wliich young Outram, wIjo was s(‘nt out with a party of 
200 sepoys to support |jke civil auLhoriti(^s, soon determined to attack. 
After a forced march of thirty-five miles, he fell suddenly upon the 
enemy’s stronghold under cover of tlie night, and by operations as skilful 
as tlioy were daring, struck such a panic into the heaids of the gai-rison 
that they fled in dismay. Utterly disoi’ganized, llicir leader slain, th^ 
plunder recaptured, they dispersed themselves about the country, ou^j[||p 
be cut up by Outram’s pursuing troops. It Avas his first 
field, and it was a groat success. It made him at once famous. the 
highest functionaries in the land thanked him for what he had done. 
Seldom had such commendations been bestowed upon so young a 
soldier, 

James Outram had now proved himself to })e deserving of promotion, 
and he was to be promoted, A great mmi then sat in the presidential 
chair of Bombay — a great man who has only recently passed uAvay 

* Soon after the regiment reached C5andeit»h, Outram was taken ill, and ordered to 
Bombay. It is characteristic of the dawning heroism of the man, tliat wliiht on sick 
loaNo, a force having been despatched for active servdee into the Southern Mahratta 
Country, young Outram obtained pennission to accompany it as a volunteer; and when 
the force arrived opposite to Kittoor, which it was bent on capturing, he volunteered 
to lead the storming-party, and his offer was accepted. The gan’ison, however, 
capitulated; and the yeainings of the young soldier weiH> disappointed. 
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from amongst us — and he saw that in the young subaltern of the 23rd 
there was one capable of great things, if the ojlf^tunity only were 
pi-anted to him. So Mountstuart Elphinstone hita the opportunity. 
James Oiitram was promoted. Now, promotion in that old Company’s 
army was of a peculiar kind. If a subaltern did good service, he was 
not promoted to a captaincy — if a captain did the like, he was not pre- 
fioi ?ed with the spurs of a field-officcT. In no wise could service in the 
field, whatsoever the heroism of its manifestation, raise a regimental 
officer an inch above the great dead level of the seniority system. It was 
the wont, therefore, as boon as a man gave proof or promise of being a 
good soldier, to strip him at onee of all his soldierly environments and to 
turn him into a civilian. The great vortex of the Staff swallowed up the 
very pith and flower of the army ; and the regiment was left with the 
scant remainder, and with the failures returned upon its hands. So half a 
dozen years after his first entrance into tin- Company’s service, Jame5 
Outram ceas(‘d to be a regimental officer. The 23rd from that time 
knew him only by reputation, and very proud th(*y weic of his fame. 
But he was not turiud into a ch-rk, a diplomatist, or a courtier; he was 
not ttliehed in the Pay or Audit departmeiit, exiled to a distant court, or 
polished up into an aide-de-camp to his Honour the (h)vernor. Tliere were 
always a few extra-regimental appointments to which a promising young 
soldier niiglit be nominat(*d without a total abandonment of his military 
character. These were the inT^’ular coi-ps, which have been rendered so 
‘famous by the exploits of such men as Chamberlain, Hodgson, Probyn, 
y» atson, and others of tl||»«ame heroic stamp. Now, James Outram was 
jubt the mail for such MlaVps. A first-rate leader of irregular 1 orsc would 
he have been, if there teid been a grand war in progress over a vast 
extent of country. But this w'as not the scivico for which he was now 
designed. There was a war then going on — ^but it was a wai* against 
barbaiism and d was selected to fight it. By 
Mouiitstiiart Elj^iustonc was he sent on a mission to the Bheels of 
Candeish — a lawless tribe, wdiom long-continued tyranny and proscrip- 
tion had wrought into a state of ferocity, little above that of the wild 
beasts of the jungle. For long years had they been at war with 
Authority; robbers and marauders were they — temiicring cattle-lifting 
with murder ; in return for wdiicli Authority killed them oft' by hundrod^s, 
choking up the wells of the country with their headless trunks, and 
glorying in such periodical battues as great administrative successes. To 
Governor Elphinstone, with his enlarged views and humane instincts, this 
appeared to be both a folly and a crime. There might bo better means 
of taming these wild people ; and he bethought himself of how humanity 
might best effect that which cruelty had failed to do. It was possible that 
better treatment might develop better qualities. Treat tliom as men and 
they might become human. This was the one cardinal idea; and 
Outram was sent into the Bheel oountry to give it practical illustration. 
The Bheels were desperate marauders, because they bad nothing else to 
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! |bnd no other of living. It was thought that, if legitimate occu- 
Bon were givo<P*lb, them, they might cease from their lawlessness. 
Idiers are readfly 'oonvertible into* bandits ; might not bandits be as 
readily convertible into soldiers ? The experiment was worth trying ; a 
Bhecl corps might be raised ; this done, and it appeared probable that all 
the rest would follow in due course. 

No better man than James Outram could have been sent into that wild 
Bheel country — no bettor man for the rough work before him. To 
civilize these savage tribes, it is necessary that you should win their con- 
fidence, and excite their veneration. You might address them in all the 
languages of tlie earth, and demonstrate the immorality of their habits 
with a force of logic wortliy of Mill ; you might go among them with all 
the leaming of all the schools, explain the solar system, and produce no 
greater impression upon them than you would upon the rock-temples of 
Ellora or Bameean. But show tliem how to slioot a tiger, and lo I they 
worsliip you at once. Nothing wa^ there wdiich they so aflcctccl as tiger- 
slaying, unless it%ere brandy ; and so James Outram, slaying tigers by 
seoKs, and having, seemingly, at his command, an unlimited supi^ly m 
brandy, was admired by them as little less than a god. Having found 
them, on his first arrival among them, in the flush of some great marauding 
exploit, he showed them first how he could fight by leading a detachment 
of his old regiment against them, and pursuing them into their mountain 
homes; and, having done tliis, he became their friend, went freely amongst 
them, listened to their stories, talked and laughed with them, made aoJiiKg 
of some, agricultunsts (>f othcTS, and altogether tifieeted such a refoTOBl^fc^ 
of llicir habits, lliat, in a le^v years, going among them, you W0tll3 
scarcely liave recognized the wild robber clans, who had been the Idimaels 
of Western India — tlieir liands against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. 

In the Bheel country Outram remaiA^dj |>^ccful among the people lie 
bad pacified, until his services were again needed, to educe ord(T out of 
chaos. There was trouble and confusion in the !Mye-Caunta, a province 
of (iuzerat, peopled by waiJike and predaloiy tribes. Law had long 
ceased to be respected, and older had long ceased to be, when, in lb35, 
under the go\ernmcnt of Kobeit Grant, Outram was sent for and consulted. 
Truly, a good and a kind man was Governor Grant. To the honour be it 
written of both the sons of the strong- h(‘aded, right-minded director, who 
long ruled in Leadeiihall Street, they had ever the liveliest pity for the 
oppiessed. Prone to believe always that when a country is rent by the 
restless, rebellious energies of its uncivilized people, there are wrongs to 
be redressed, and injustice of some kind to be remedied, they looked 
forgivingly on the lawless extravagances of the so-called rebel, and 
tried wliat the might of mildness could do to bring him into subjection. 
These rebel chiefs of the Myc-Caunta, after all, might have their griev- 
ances — nay, doubtless they had; and would not Justice, asked Robert 
Grant, be the harbinger of Peace ? The most esteemed remedy for rebellion, 
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both in Africa and in Asia, was, in those days, the supposed grand panacea 
of *♦ Punch4ris-head/' But neither the Colonial mii^fter nor the Indian 
Governor affected this head-punching process; and when Robert Grant 
sent for James Outram, he sent for a man with reliance on other agencies 
than the probings of the cold steel, and the riddlings of grape and canister. 
But Outram, in one respect, differed from Grant. He believed that men 
are never in a better mood to listen to your reason, and to appreciate your 
kindness, than after you have well beaten them. Demonstrate your poAver 
oA^r them, and they will respect your moderation, and appreciate your 
clemency. To the Bombay Governor it was repugnant to make even a 
show of strength ; and he would have reduced the military force, which 
Outram Avould have increased. In spite, however, of these differences of 
opinion, Outram Avent to’ the Myc-Caiinta. He found, as he had expected, 
that a display of force at the ont'tct Avas iioc^'^^sary to the furtherance of 
his conciliatory measures. So, proclaiming the chief rebel as an outlaw,* 
he liuntccl him from point to point, beat up the mountain fastnesses of his 
rcnmadi'S, and made the British bayonets glitter in reces'-es Avhich Avere 
held to be impenetrable by our arms. Then came clemency, conciliation, 
the redress of gncA'ances. GoA'ornor Grant, seeing liis instructions vio- 
lated, Avns (piick to upliold the principle lie had enunciated, but sIoav to 
condemn the soldier. And Outram Aveiit on Avith his good AA'ork, not 
Avithout some peril to hi." reputation, for lh«' Bombay Government regarded 
lilm as too “ eiseiili.illy Avarliko,” l)at emerging, at last, into the full light 
of admitted success. 

AVliiUt Outram Avas doing thi.s good work in the i\Iye-Caimta the 
government of Lord Auckland Avas drifting into the gri‘at eriiuiiial fully 
of the Avar in Afghanistan. It AA'as a season of Impeful excitement in 
military circles, from one end of India to the other. Of the justice of 
the caiisi* fcAV men thought at tiiat time; but all Avere eager fur tlie 
atli.'iy. Onl^ one of many brave men, Avho Avere willing in tliat criMis to 
la} down fat stall’ ^)])ointmeiits and to join their regiments as captains 
and subaltern- — only one of many such bra\e men A\as James Outiani; 
but there Avas not one witli truer chivalry in his nature among them 
all. He started Avith the Bombay column as an honorary aide-de-camp on 
the Staff of Sir John Keane. A more serviceable man the commander 
could not have had at liis elboA^ — one more ready to do any kind of honour- 
able Avork, or better able to do it well. If cairiage-eattlo Averc to be 
collected, or an obnoxious treaty to bo dictated to a native chief; if 
a band of d(Speralc Mussulman fanatics, Haunting the green standard 
of the Prophet, Avere to be broken uj) and di.spersed ; or if the great 
leader of the Afghatis, still the leader noAV after a lapse of more than 
tAVenty years, were to be hunted dowm, Outram was the man to do it, 

did everything of that kind better than atiy one else, llis pursuit of 
Dost IMahomcd Avas one of the most romantic passages of a Avar full of 
romantic passages,' Tlte best thing about it Avas that he suffered the fugitive 
Ameer to escape# Tlic Dost” Avas, perhaps, the only good Afghan in the 
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bluntly — good after his kind — and the English were hunting him down 

f ) vermin. If it had not been for the treachery of one, who promised 
betray the fugitive prince, Outram would in all probability have 
rotu¥8ed with the Ameer’s head at hia saddle-bow. The great Afghan 
leader was reserved for a better fate, and Outram for nobler duties. 

When there was no more work to be done for a “while in Caubiil, 
James Outram turned up in Scinde. lie seemed to sniff danger from 
afar. The great Beloochce stronghold of Khelal was to be taken, and he 
played a conspicuous part in its capture. Tie was sure to be where the 
danger was the hottest — where the service was the most hazardous ; and 
now that Khelat had fallen, he was the man to convey tlirough the enemy’s 
country tho glad tidings of the victory to Bombay. Disguised as a syud, 
or holy man, wearing a dress that had belonged to the chief minister of 
Khelal, and mounted on a sturdy little country i>ony, Outraili, with the 
despatches in his saddle-bags, encountering much danger and much 
hardship by the way, made a week’s journey of 3G0 miles, atid then, 
embarking at Kurraclu'c for Bombay, delivered hia despatches. For 
these services at Khelat Ca])Lain Outram was breveted into Major Outrani, 
and would have grown into a lieutenant-colonel but for “an oversight 
at hoinc.” 

But in India he Avas not overlooked; the Government aj)pointcd him 
political ag(‘nt in LoAver Scinde. There he soon Avon tlie confidence of the 
chiefs. Prompt to obey tlu* ordtTs, and even to anticipate the Avishes, of 
his Goverinnenl, for he beli('ved that it was his duty to execute and ‘not 
to criticize, Outrani Avas sonietiiuoa, jis subordinate functionaries ever 
must be, the agent of a jxdiey A\hicli neither hia conscience nor his judgment 
approved. But lie did not like all this ruugli dragooning Avork — this 
invasion of the homes, this violation of the rights of chieftains, who 
desired not our j)resencc amongst them. lie synijiathized truly with 
them, and ANdicn they Avere not in arms against us he regarded tlicm as 
friends to be cherished and protected. And acting ever in this kindly, 
generous spirit, he so Avon the heart of Noor Muhamed Khan, chief of the 
Hyderabad Ameers, that Avhen the prince lay sick unto death, he sent 
for Outram, commended his family to the care of the British oflicer, and 
holding him in his feeble embrace said to liim : “ From the days of Adam 
no one has known such truth and frieiid.shij) as 1 have found in you.” 
And so it Avas with all the chiefs Avith whom lie had intercourse, at any 
time of his career ; they recognized his high and chivalrous nature, and 
Avere touched by the sympathetic influences of one of the kindest of huinau 
hearts. 

With old and young it Avas all the same. His next experiment Avas 
upon tho affections of a mere boy. Young Nusscr Khan, the son of the 
slain chief of Khelat, had been flitting about for some time, unwitling to 
be caught, or, as they diplomatically phrased it, to “come in; ” and he 
had only just Buffered the political salt to be sprinkled on his tail, Avhen 
Outram, summoned to Upper Scinde by the death of Mr. Ross Bell, 
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niTriTod on dromedaiy-back, well nigh shrivelled by the intense heat of the 
Bcloochee desert. The young chief was caught, but not tamed, lie was 
restless, timid, mistrustful. He looked upon the white men who had 
killed his fiither, and reasonably enough, as his natural enemies. But 
Outranks kind words and cordial manner soothed and attracted him. His 
bo}^iBh confidence was soon won ; and, without a misgiving, he placfcd hia 
hand in that of his new friend, and suffered himself to be placed upon his 
father’s throne. 

Bat that trennnidmia Nemesis which had marked fi'om the first our 
iniquities in Afghanistan, was noAv beginning to threaten us with the 
mighty hand and the stretched-out arm. In the dreary mid- winter of 
18 11-42, the day of retributiun amved. Outrain was supreme in Scinde, 
and a heavy weight of responpibilit}^ fell u]>on him. But ho was equal to 
the occasion. Tlis was it in that eonjimctun* not only to maintain the^ 
])eace and scctirity of the country immediately under his political care, 
bat to aid our imperilled countrymen in the territoiy beyond the Beloo- 
chee passes, lie stood on the high roatl to ('andahar. If that road had 
bf'en closed, if Scinde and Beloi^ehistan had rihim a'j^ainst us, it would 
Lave gone hard with our belcagiuTod garrisons in Western Afghanistan. 
But the country did not rise; and Out ram, .all his energies roused into 
intense action, gric'ving over the di.^'lionoiir that was lulling upon the 
nation, and vehemently [/rotesting against the recreant counsels of those 
who would have withdrawn our beaten army within the British fronli(‘r 
vitliout chastising the insolence of our enemies, did mighty service, at a 
most critical tinn*, by Ihrowinor tr()Oj>s, stores, annmiuition, and money 
into Candahar. llis eager prot(‘st.s against withdrawal are on record by 
sc(ires. ^‘Notliing is easur than to retrieve our honour in Afghanistan,’’ 
h(* wrote in one manly letter ; “ an 1 I pray Ood, LfU’d Ellenbormigh may 
at onc(‘ see the daninahh» policy of shirking tlic undertaking.” 

Our honour wa^ retrieved — how, the wojld knows; and once again 
we were ‘‘able,” as Colonel Sutherland paid, “to look a native in the 
face.” But a still darker cloud of dishonour was about to fall upon the 
nation. H.ad tin* chiefs of Scinde and Beloochistan, in the crisis of our 
dhasters, risen against us, it would have been hard to fathom the depths 
of the slough of dovSpoiid in which we should have sunk. But when the 
danger was over in Afghanistan — ^wdicu we had withdrawn our troops 
within the frontier and rescued our prisoners — we had hdsurc to think that, 
though Pollock and Nott had carried victory with them from one end of 
the country to aaiother, the evacuation of Afghanistan and the abandon- 
ment of our policy was in itself a national disaster — at all (*vonts, a gi*eat 
national failure. So the idea of beating some one arose in the mind of 
the Governor-Gener«al, and the choice fell upon the princes of Scinde. A 
quarrel w^as to be picked with them, and then we were to wash our soiled 
and dishonoured garments white in their blood and tears. 

Sir Charles Napier was the man to do it — Outram protested against it. 
“ It grieves me to say,” he wrote to the military chief, “ that my heart, 
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and tliat judgment ^hicli God has given me, unite in condemning the 
coturse which we arc carrying out for his lordsliip, as^most tyrannical, 
positive robbery. And 1 consider that every life that may hereafter be 
lost in consequence, will be a murder.’* An obnoxious and humiliating 
treaty was forced upon the Ameers. They signed it. Bat still Napier’s 
Bombay column advanced menacingly on their capital. Thither went 
Outram to try whether anything could be done to avert a collision which 
appeared imminent. But the Ameers were irritated past endurance by 
much wrong. Napier continued to advance. Nothing now could be done 
by diplomacy. Outram’s wliole soul revolted against the policy of Lord 
Ellenborough, but it was his duty to endeavour to reconcile those unhappy 
Scinde princes to wrongs which stirred with metisureless indignation the 
depths of his own heart. They respected the envoy, but they could not 
listen to him. The Beloochecs were growing furious, and the Ameers 
besought him to leave the capital, lest the fury of the soldiery should be 
turned upon him. But ho refused to quit his post, and, wlien the 
IJeloochees streamed upon the Residency, he stood at bay with his 
small escort. Sparkling, as it does everywhere, with the record of 
noble deeds, the history of India has no brighter page than that 
which chronicles tlio defence of the Hyderabad Resid(‘ncy. It is too 
familiar an incident to need that I should dwell upon it here. Nor need 
ihc circumstantialities of the war that followed — a war as gloiions in its 
military as it was shameful in its ])olitical environments — find any 
record in these page«. Another war arose out of it — a bitte#^^aper war, 
by no means plea-vint to conteinplate. Napier, ulio a short time before 
the collisioJi witli the Aniccis had publicly extolled Oulram as a stain- 
less knight — “ the Bayard of the Indian army ” — opened ii])on him after- 
wards the flood-gates of his objurgatory rhetoric. I have often thought, 
however, that the strife between those two brave and able men would 
never have risen to such a height, if it had not been for the intemperate 
intervention of a third brave and able man, who was tempted, Heaven 
knows by wdiat foul sorcery, to spend the last^ years of his life in tlic 
polluted atmosphere of personal controversy of the bitterest kind. 

That Outram, too, I may say here once for all, was prone to personal 
controversy, is not to be denied. His friends often regretted what they 
called his “ mania for pamphleteering.” But there was sofnething noble 
at the bottom of it all. He clung to the truth with a dogged tenacity 
which nothing could loose. And though he was over-sensitive on the 
score of his personal reputation, and did not hold to the doctrine that 
Speech is silver, Silence is gold ; ” or believe, as most practical men 
believe, that life is too short for explanations, it will commonly be found 
that, however much tlic controversy may have been crusted over with 
personalities, there was beneath it some great principle to be contended 
for, some injustice or dishonesty to be exposed. Thus at the bottom of 
all his utterances in the Scinde controversy, there was a strong feeling of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the outraged Ameers — an honest hatred i 
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of tbe wrong that had been done them. Of the einccrity of his oonvic* 
tions there oan be no ekelcton or ghost of a doubt. The grandest tost oi 
sincerity is the brecches-pocket. To this test James Outram was ever 
ready to be subjected. The Napiers flung in his face the crime of poverty; 
they said that he was a poor man, and in debt to his bankers. But this 
poor man, miicli as he wanted money, refused to touch his diare of the 
Scinde prize, lie said it was the price of blood, and he would not stain 
his conscience with it ; ho would not tacitly sanction, by acceptance, the 
unholy spoliation of the (‘oimtry of men who, under better treatment, 
would have been our faithful allies. 

And so, in the Baroda contiovcrsy, of which four folio volumes of 
illustrations stand before us as we write. There was a strong hatred 
and contempt of dishonesty and coriuption at the bottom of the vehemence 
which offended tho Government ho served. But before I come to this 
pfirt of the story, of which I purpose to wiitc very briefly, tliere is another 
and a pleasanter episode to be sung in the great epic of Jamc»s Outram’s 
life. When the Stinde war was over, he W('nt to England; but scarcely 
had time been allowed him to revive his recollections of home, when news 
came of the sanguinary revolution at Lahore, which 'was the prelude to 
our great way with the Sd^lis. Believing that the contest with the British 
power would come before it actually did, Outram, then Colonel Outram 
(I have said nothing about Ins gradual promotion, for in the political 
department military rank, save nam-ka-wastif or for name’s ealce, is of 
no great account), hastened with all speed back to India, in the belief 
tliat hih services might be required. But the time had not yet come for 
operations cm the banks of the Five Rivers ; and Outram would, therefore, 
have again betaken himself to England : but a storm was brewing in the 
Southern Maliratta Coimtry, and his name was now to be associated with 
n series of worthy exploits in Kolapoor and Sawunt Warree. Twice did 
he proceed to theatre of war, and gain such credit as could be 
gained in operations against a rebel force, from contact with which it 
was diffietdt, under any ciicumbtances, to gain much military honour, and 
very ea^ to lose it. Tlie lessons which he had learnt under Robert Grant 
had not been thrown away upon him, but the doctrines of that school were 
not regarded with much favour by his successors. Sir George Arthur thought 
that Outram was too much inclined to make charitable allowance for the 
misdeeds of the rebels whom it was now our mission to coerce. His fii'st 
experiment, therefore, in apolitical capacity, did not give much satisfaction 
to Government ; but when, after his departure from the scene of action, 
everything seemed to languish — ^when general officers, with well-equipped 
brigades, sank into a state of inglorious inactivity, as though a great 
paralysis had descended upon them — ^it was found that Outram was the sort 
of man to restore the waning vigour of our drooping force, and that they 
could not do well without him. Ever ready for any honourable work, he 
consented to organize a liglit corps for active service, and there he was again, 
within a few days’ space, pushing on towards the strongholds of the rebel 
VOL. HI. — ^NO. 13. 5. 
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chielk, and itriking bucIi tensor into the lieartB of the insutgent^, that^ as 
was well Baid by a kindred spirit, by one now gone to his rest, who had all 
QHfrram’s high heroic qualities, and who loved though he had never Biien 
him — Henry Lawrence; as was well said by that fine soldier-statesman, “ hia 
very advanced guard diovo before them the half-armed rabble that had 
kept three brigades at bay.” 

And now all was changed : there was confidence whwe before 
had been despondtmoy ; courage, where pale panic had prevailed ; and 
vigorous activity in the place of paralytic indol(‘nce. 1 cannot enter into 
the details of the successful operations which then followed. Outram’a 
light field detachment did marvellous service, and had, what it strove to 
secure, nearly all the fighting to itself. Tlie robcK, well beaten, lost heart, 
and subsided into the quietude of prostration. To which may be added^ as 
always is added on those occasions, that tranquillity was restored.” 

In acknowledgment of these sorviecs Outram was appointed in the 
rally part of 1845 to one of the best political situations under the 
Bombay Govermuent. lie lx came Resident at Sattarah, and two years 
aftcrvai’ds he rose to a still higher post, for the Bombay Governor of the 
day was that George Clcik, who, having himself bravely protested against 
the panic flight from Afghanistan, admired the \igorous earnestness wkli 
vhioh Outram had aided the forAvaid movement, and had since watcfciad 
his career with approving interest. TIic Baroda Residency was tlien 
under the Bombay Government. Tt wa-. the highest post in the gift of 
that Government, and it was now conferred on Colonel Outram. Going 
to the court of the Guicowar, he went headlong into a sea of trouble. 
The history, to which huge Yolunies have been devoted, must be dismissed 
liore in a few brief sciileiicos. It was sinqily a case of coi*rnption at xi 
native court — truly a very bad case, and brought out in all its naked 
hideoiisncss by the untiring zeal and unflinching courage of the Resident. 
There was a great giant called KnuTruT, against whom Outram did 
battle wuth all his might. Interpreted into our mother- tongue, this means 
backstairs influence — bribery and corruption — any undeihand and illicit 
means of obtaining unjust decision®. There was a corrupt minister- 
corrupt functionaries under him — and corrupt native officials in the 
cmplo 3 ’’mcnt of the British Government; and through all these channels 
the stream of corruption had poured on in a heady current, sweeping 
away truth and justice, and floating nothing safely on the suiface but the 
rankest and most noxious weedu. 

How far British officers may have been imidicated in these foitl 
transactions was, and perhaps still is, a question ; but that, justly or 
unjustly, their characters were compromised by the misdeeds of their 
native subordinates, is a fact. An English officer in high place, especially 
if his dealings are with a native cou -t, lias good cau.«e for profoundest 
gratitude if foul things are never done in his name. Some know it, some 
do not. But seldom does a week pass that money does not find its 
way from the pocket of some native suitor, which is at least supposed to 
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flow iftto the coffers of the high European fiinctionary. In well nigh 
every case it stops just short of this final point. The European fiinc' 
tionary ncTCr sees Uie money — hut the scandal is the same. Now, Outram, 
finding that this Khutput** had &r a long time been going on, almost 
without check or hindrance of any kind, between Baroda and Bombay, 
and that even the highest names were tainted with suspicion, braced him- 
self up for the conflict, and encased himself in armour of mail. He went 
about the work very earnestly, very resolutely. He was determined 
to strike Khutput down to the dust, and to place his indignant heel 
upon the monster’s neck. So lie wont at it, as he had aforetime gone 
against the fortresses of the enemy, and ho struck such a blow at tho 
outset as made comiption reel and tottf r under it. But carrying on the 
war with all singleness of purpose, and with a fiery zcnl which hissed 
indignantly under every sprinkling of cold water, he in some sort offended 
against the official proprieties, even aa David, when he slow Goliath with 
the pebble from the bro('k, may have sinned against the autoemey of Rod 
Tape. 1I(‘ was somewhat rude in sjieeoh — little blessed with the set phrase 
of the Bureau ; and so the otficials of Bombay were too much for hiiU/; 
and the (iovernor in Council (Geoigc Clerk had by this time gone home)^ 
struck him d<.»wn. But he brought Kluitput down with him as he fell ; 
and Wfis victorious in his defeat. 

O James Outram 1 — 0 James Outram 1 Had you been all these 
years — a quarter of a century or more — in “ Government employ,” and 
not learnt that groat ofncial lesson — qvkla non movere? Could you not, 
a kind-hearted man as you wcie — na 3 % thank God, ns you are — couhl 
you not “ make things pleasant ?” Could you not consider tho feedings of 
Government and your fedlow-s^ ivants, and liold your tongue ? You wen* 
not obliged to recognize the existence of these foul things ; could you not 
hold your hanrl^wei chief to your nose, and pass on? You might ]ia\"e 
bought some eau-de-Cologne of any hvjr-millah. Or there is attah of roses, 
doubtless, of best qualitj'^, at the court of his Highness the Guioowar. 

At all events, what need was there to stir it ? “ The more you ” you 

know the rest of the proverb ; and what are such proverbs written for 
but for our warning ? Now, mark this. — If you had been a weaker man 
—if Government could have done without yon — that unhappy stirring 
of inodorous garbage might have ruined you then and there. And only 
think how it will be if men of half your pith follow your example, and 
begin to stir. They had better, in an oflicial sense, hang themselves at 
once than commence so perilous an operation. The great art of life is to 
make things pleasant. A troublesome man is the despair of his superiors ; 
he must have as good stuff in him as you, James Outram, if his stirrings 
do not bring him to grief. 

After this Baroda business, James Oulram came to England, and, for 
some time, he was engaged in the war of pamphlets of which I have 
spoken, eager to vindicate himself and to expose the villanies of Khutput. 
Public opinion was on his side; lyid the Home Government halted 

5— a 
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bctwcmi two opimonti, scjirccly knowing whetber to applaud what ho did, 
or to censure his manner of doing it. Bound to maintain the authority of 
their distant rulers, and to condemn insubordination of language, tho 
Directors of the Company could not help feeling, not only that he had done 
^obly, but that he had done well — ^that he had promoted their interests 
whilst ho was demonstratively asserting his own honesty and courage. So, 
after muoji discussion, tliey determined to recommend him to the Governor- 
General rc-employment in the Political Department, and he went back 
to India, Hot doubting that, in spite of this little misadventure, there was 
a career of distinction before him.^ 

It is characteiistic of Outram’s zealous energy, of his untiring devotion 
to the Public Service, that he never could pass to or from Lidia without 
doing a good stroke of business, for tlie benefit of his countiy, on the way. 
It was his opinion, that the o\ erliind route to India was to be regarded by 
other than a traveller’s eye ; so he took in, with the keen glance of the 
soldier, all the country of Egypt and the shores of the lied Sea, as one on 
which some day there might be a desj)crate contest between two great 
European Powers. These pencillings by the way may some time prove to 
be, not the least of his many services to the State. But it was not merely 
as a passing traveller that lie recorded liis opinions, for he was appointed to 
the chief political and military control of Aden, and in that capacity pro- 
pounded a scheme for its defence. If ) ou had sent him to be Governor 
of Sleepy Hollow, he would not have drowsed away his tenure of that 
somnolent office. 

But I must now hurry again to India, and meet him there in 
1855--5G, in the liighest and most coveted political office, under 
Government of India — the lieaidency at Lucknow. They were the Ijist 
days of that liesidency. It was about to become a commissionership ; 
or, in other words, Oude was to become a British province. You 
may think this a good work or an evil woik, O reader; but it was 
not Sir James Outram’s. Ay, he had won his spurs by this time ; 
lliey had made him a Knight of the Bath ; and the ejected of^tPcjmbay 
was in the full flush of diplomatic honour. Do not prefix a syllable to 
the word. It was not, as I have said, his fault that Oude was 
‘‘ annexed.” He was only the agent of a predetennined policy, which no 
representation on his part could have arrested. Moreover, fitaw around 
him measureless iniquities against which his whole so)[|jl . revolted. He 
thought, as many good men thought at that time, thi^t justice and 
mercy demanded the interposition of the Paramount S^to* And so 
tliey did. But if 1 aee a madman or an idiot flouria|4ug a sword, all 
stuck about with gold and diamonds, in the streets, I loqy Very properly 
take it away from him, but not appropriate it to All this had 


* Bombay, after this exposure, was not deemed worthy of having Baroda under 
its charge any moie. So the affairs of the Gmcowar, and the co^rol of ihe Residency, 
wcie placed under the Supicmc GoA'cmment. 
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been well considered by her Majesty’s Government.” Downing Street 
liad sot its imprimatur on the act ; and Outram, dictating an obnoxious 
treaty to tlic wretched king, was only fulfilling the commands of his 
sovereign. ’ It is not a pleasant picture, this first “ Relief of Lucknow.’* 
You may see it all in the Blue Book. — That obese, helpless specimen of 
Eastern kingsliip, grovelling and blubbering before our true type of 
Western chivalry. Both men, by God’s creating hand — ^but one with all 
liis manliood wallowed out of him ; the other, by the excess of that man- 
hood, 80 physiciilly enfeebled and attenuated that you might think he was 
doing God and man his final seiwice, and would soon api>car at the 
heavenly Ihtrbar. But even for that poor heaving carcase of a king we 
may shed a tear of compassion. Wiis lie not born to it ? did he not Jive 
after the fiishion of his kind ? Enougli. The picture is not a pleasant 
one. We will turn its face to the wail. 

In broken health, a mere wreck or shadow of the tiger-slayer of 
Candeish, Outram came again to England, and his friends looked sorrow- 
fully at his wasted frame and his poor pale face, thinking that he had done 
his work. Be quiet a little, 0 strong man I Evem the Titans need repose 
at times. Outrani’s friends thought that he ought lo be very quiet; he 
thought so himself, too, at odd times, but only when the world was quiet. 
But there came from a distance the sound of a war-trumpet, and Outram 
pricked up his ears. European diplomacy, on the most approved Euro- 
pean principles under the broad seal of the Foreign Office, was bungling 
us into a war with Persia. An expedition was being fitted out at Bombay 
for service on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and, it might be, up lo Shiraz 
and Teheran. All Outram’s soldierly instincts were roused at oucc ; and 
the strong man put on liis strength, as a garment to be indued at will, and 
placed his services at the disposal of his country. 

Outran! even in that state wa.s better than other men in their prime ; 
and the Home Cv'vemmcnt, therefore, when they knew that he wfuild go, 
sent him foi'lhwith to command the Persian exj»edition ; and though many 
predicted that he would leave his bones in Jiusliire, he did his work as 
well as if he had been in the full flush of robustest manhood. Braced 
up, invigorated, vulcanized by work — that mighty tonic which puts to 
aliame all the tonics of the pharniacopccia — he pei*formed tlie service 
entrusted to hiiy, vigorously and sagaciously, and brought the war to a 
close, in time to release his battalions for duties more urgent atid impor- 
tant in another part of the world. 

This was in the mid-year of that disastrous 1857, which is even 
now scarcely to be thought of without a sliudder. The sepoys of the 
Company’s army rose in rebellion against their masters. There was 
more work, therefore, for Outram. If he had sheathed his sword for 
ever at that point of time, he would have earned a reputation second 
to none in the Indian annals of the nineteenth century. But he was 
destined to achieve new exploits which w'ould have made him fiwnous in 
History if the world had never heard of him before. I would that I were 
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instead of closing this sketch, that I might hare ample space 
M dwll upon his great services in the Sepoy War. But, after all, who 
docs not know them 7 Who does not know that the happy peace with 
Persia sent Outram and Havelock to the aid of our imperilled countrymen 
in Northern India ? Who does not know how Havelock, preceding his 
chief, first turned the tide of victory, and filled with new hopes all our 
mourning homes? Who docs not know how Outram, vested with 
supreme military and political control, followed his lieutenant to the 
scene of action, but would not supersede him in a command which he had 
proved himself ho worthy to hold? But who knows what it may have 
cost him ? Who can measure the extent of the sacrifice at the time, now 
that we know the abundance of the reward ? Think of the work to be 
done. Tliink of the joy of relieving that beleaguered ganisou of Luck- 
now — of saving tliose brave men, and those tender women and children, 
now believed to be at their last gasp, after one of the noblest defences 
known in IIi8toi*y. It was a in-oud thing to be the humblest member of 
that relieving force. Think, then, 'what it was to command itl 

I am not satisfied with this scant notice of such a deed. Beading 
over hi type what I have wiitteu, it appears bald and unappreciative. I 
have not padded out this sketch with extracts fiom General Ordeis or 
State Papors of any kind ; nor have 1 consulted many authorities as I 
have advanced. The records from which it has been written are gi'aven 
on my heart. But I am minded iu this place to introduce the oflicialities 
of Outram’s great act of self-negation ; for the language of tlie public 
notifications, uliieh announce and recognize it, are as touching as any in 
a romance. On first taking the field, Outram had written to Havelock, 
saying, “ I shall join you with the reinforcements. But to you shall be 
kft the gloiy of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already struggled 
so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as oommis- 
bioiior, placing my military service at your disposal should you please, 
serving under you as a volunteer.” On the 15th September, Outram, 
witli his reinforccinentH, joined Ilavekck at Cawnpore. ” The veterans 
of nine fights welcomed their comrades with enthusiasm,” writes Havelock’s 
biographer, John Marshnmn, in a book which every one should read. 
“ 'I’lic meeting between the two g(*nerals was most cordial. Three months 
before they Imd parted on the banks of the Euphrates, littje dreaming that 
tlit-y should next be associated in the more arduous task of restoring 
Biitish supremacy in the revolted provinces.” On the next day Outram 
put forth that famous division order, which the reader who has spelt it a 
score of times will thank me for enabling him to spell again — that order 
in which he said that the important duty of first relieving the garrison of 
Lucknow had been entrusted by him to General Havelock : — “ Major-- 
General Outram feels that it is due to this distinguished officer, and the 
strenuous and noble exertions which he has already made to effect that 
object, that the great end for which General Havelock and hia brave 
troops have so long and so gloriously fought, will now, under the blessing 
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of Providence, be accomplislicd. The Major-Genera], therefore, in gi’ati- 
tude for, and admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms acliievcd by 
Gcnenil Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheer fully waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to Luoknow in his civil 
caj)ncity of Chief Commissioner of Oude, tendering his militaiy services 
to General Havelock as a volunteer.” This noble order stiiTcd the heart 
of Outram’a chief to its very depths. Api)recialiDg, in a true spirit of 
chi\'alry, so chivalrous an act, Colin Campbell issued an order to liis 
anny, in Avhich he said, — “Seldom, perhajvs never, has it occurred to a 
C/ommander-in-Chief to publisli and confirm such an order as the follow- 
ing one, proceeding from Mujoi -General Sir James Oiitram, K.C.B. 
With such a reputation as IMajur-Gciieral Sir James Outrarn has wpii 
for himself, he can afford to bluu< gloiy aii^l honour with others. But 
that does not IcKseii tlie vahic of tlio sacriUce lie has made with such 
disinterested generosity.” There! — Is iherc a reader who dues not thank 
me for laying before him such noble woida as these, though they come 
out ol Cunieral Orders/ 

Thu‘1 cm this first marcli to Lucknow, Majnv-Gencral Sir James 
OuUam, K.CM)., cominniiding the Cawiiporc and Diiiapore divisions of 
the anny, and Cliicf Commisbioner in Oude, went as a humble volunteer,' 
and charged witli the yeomanry cn\alry, like a person of no account 
— charged, and it has been truly said, “with us much ardour as when he 
btarted in pursuit of Dost Mahomed nimdeeii years before.” But, when 
the actual work of lelieving IngHs and his gallant comrades was to be 
done, he planned with Havelock the attack, and commanded a brigade 
under him, sharing freely the danger, but giving up the glory to his fiiend. 
But the garrison of Lucknow once rescued, he a^bunu d his rightful ])ubition ; 
and the next chapter in the great story of his life is known as the Defence 
of the Alumbangb. Haveh^ck and Oiitruiu had saved the Lucknow 
garrison, but the united force was girt about with peril, and though 
stronger in number, it was in one sense wealvcr, for there were moie 
mouths to feed. But, still Outvam, with characteristic self-denial, had 
pressed upon the Commander-in Chief that, much as lie^eeded assistance, 
it was of more importance to the national interests, that the Gwalior 
rebels should bo dispersed, and so he could afford to wait. But in God’s 
good time, Co] Campbell had arrived, and relieved the double garrison^ 
of Lucknow; and so lowai’ds the end of November, Outrarn sat down 
near the great walled enclosure kuowii as the Alumbaugh, two miles from 
Lucknow, strctcliing out hi^ camp in its rear, and standing resolutely on 
liis defence, until reinforcements could be brought up to complete the 
reconquest of Oude. There, during three long months he held his own, 
exjioacd to continual attack, but ever meeting the onslaughts of the enemy 
so warmly and defiantly, that they gained nothing by their impetuosity 
but disastrous defeat. His personal character shone out brightly during 
this epoch ; all who served under him speak of his modesty, hia kindness, 
his regard for the welfare of others, his habitual disregard of self Never 
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cioldi^r served under him who did not love the man as deeply as he 
i||dinired tlic chief. 

Ever aitice his rctuiu to Oude, Outram, though in high military com- 
mand, had hSd the civil office of Commissioner — a name, so long as the 
country was in the enemy’s hands ; a reality when British authority was 
again established. Policy now took the place of strategy ; and the states- 
man was enthroned where the soldier had sat. It was then his desii-e to 
manifest in a striking manner the generosity of the Government he served. 
Some grievous mistakes had been committed on our first occupation of 
Glide. AVo had alienated the afections which we ouglit to have conciliated ; 
we had crushed the confidence which wisely we should have cherished. 
Wc had turned against us, by acts of injustice, tlic most powerful classes of 
the communily, and we had reaped the fruits of our folly in their virulent 
hostility in the hour of our need. That the policy which, on the recon- 
quest of the country, Outram supported, was not that which, in the first 
instance, his Government favoured, is matter of notoriety ; but, in the 
end, his views were wrought out, and admitted to be wise ; and the great 
landholders of Oude, secure of their rights, arc now identified with us in 
the ’interests of order and good government. 

His work done in the field, he was summoned to tjie council chamber. 
Sir James Outram became the military member of what is now called the 
“ Council of the Governor- General.” llis health was much broken by 
continued exposure ; and the wonder is that even the sustaining properties 
of work, and the soothing influences of a sense of duty done, ha^ enabled 
him to bear up against what had crushed down many a younger and 
stronger constitution. After much toil and much excitement a season of 
rest is often a critical one. Oiitraiii had time now to be sick. Moreover, 
there was that which tried him more ihiiii fatigue, exjposure, and privation. 
He was sorely troubled by the thought of the c5ttiing revolution, which 
was utterly to sweep away the fine old local army of India, in which he 
had risen to rank and station. Tic lifted up his Voice against it, but his 
utterances were vain, Whitehall put cotton in its ears ; and the Nestors 
of the Indian cawp and the Indian council-chamber gave tln‘ir warnings 
only to the winds. Outram believed that injustice would be done to his 
old comrades of the Company’s army, and the belief nearly broke his 
heart. 

So he closed his portfolio, and came to England. Arriving at the 
end of the summer of the bygone year, when men’s minds were intent 
upon the great periodical exodus from the Metropolis, and coming amongst 
us, too, in such feeble health, that any public greetings would have been 
unwelcome, and might have been pernicious to him, he passed quietly into 
the privacy of the English gentleman. But, as this sheet issues from the 
l)ress, the mighty City which produces it is astir with the excitement of a 
great ovation ; and the citizens of London, never slow to do honour to the 
brave, are making a freeman of James Outram, with honest pride in their 
hearts. Let us shout with them. Has not Cornhill a Vfard of its own ? 
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Are not wc of the City, citizens ? Do wo not uU rejoice to think thut he U 
one of U8 ? . 

And may he long be so 1 There is one honest man more in the country 
when Outrnrn dwells on our shores. The story of his life has now been 
told, briefly — but, it is hoped, truthfully — so far, at least, as the exigenciovS 
of time and space have permitted the record of so eventful a career. It is 
for the biographer of living men to recite their deeds, not to describe their 
characters ; and by their deeds shall ye know them. The actions of such 
men as James Outram speak for themselves. II is character is written legibly 
upon them. When another good man, trained in the same great service, lay 
a-dying, he desired that on his tomb might bo insciibod the words, 
“ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty." He tried nobly, 
and he did it. James Outram ined nobly, and ho also did his duty j and 
doing his duty in all singlvf.acss of purpose, thinking much of the good of 
the State, little of his own, exee])t of his reputation, he earned ibr himself 
not only high rank and station, biit a phice in the aflections of his oontem- 
)X)raries and in the history of the nation. The lesson is the grandest 
lesson taught by the life of man — such lesson as the Life ol Wellington 
embodi(‘(l, and the Laureate sang : — 

“ Nut oiK’c or twice in our rouj^h ihluud Rtory, 

Tlio jmtli of duty ^^ils the nay to glory 
He tlmt nnikb it, only tbii.stiiig 
Foi tlip right, and learns to deaden 
Lo>o of self, befoi'c liis joinuey close-, 

He sliiill find the &tuL)boru tluMle bui'-tnig 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
TIic ^uluptuou^ garden-ro&c''. 

Not once or tv\ ice m oui f.iii i&laud ttury 
TJie path of duty was the nay to gloiy’* 



What is the state of the Navy ? What have we been doing for the Navy ? 
and what ought we to do for the Navy ? Let us endeavour to answer 
these questions in the fewest possible words, and take a comprehensive 
view of tile case before us. 

The Navy, it must be admitted, is in a very unsatisfactory state ; it is 
labouring under a chronic disorder, discreditable to our character ns a 
great maritime power, and dangerous to our safety as a nation. 

We have been treating the symptoms homocopathically, under a constant 
cliange of doctors and prescriptions : a system which has produced no 
beneficial effect. We ought immediately to trace the origin of this dis- 
order, and by going to the root of the evil eradicate it ; thus laying 
the foundation for a restoration to health and sticngth. 1 will confine 
mysclf'to \ht penonnel of the Navy, that being the most important featui’c 
of the subject before us. 

What are the symptoms of this disorder, and what is the root of the 
evil ? 

The symptoms disclose tlicnihclvcs by a disinclination on 4bo part of 
the seaman class to enter our service, and a desire to escape from it when 
there : by a laxity of discipline in the lleet, and a want of tsprit tie coi'ps^ 
>!cal, and coiitentinent ; in short, a condition plainly iiidicaCing some very 
pernicious and dangerous latent cause. 

'J'lie loot of the evil is, that whilst the spirit of enlightenment lias in 
this country reached the sailor class, wc have not provided suitably foi the 
change which has taken place. 

The discipline of the military services must always be a constraint 
Upon that love of freedom which levels the distinction of classes and is 
autonomous in its very nature, but wc liaic not met these considerations 
by any suitable palliatives. We have prescribed more money and more 
food, and in the spirit of philanthropy have converted summaiy and 
exemplary punishment into a refined system of tedious and vexations 
mental provocation ; but these measures have not directly met the sailor’s 
objections to the Navy, nor have they indirectly acted upon his nature and 
temperament. 

The incentives of glorious achievements, and the allurements of prize- 
money, no longer come to aid in recruiting the Navy, by alleviating its 
hardships. The first ie for the time buried with the hist generation. The 
latter, owing to the amount of protection which civilization has thrown 
over the private property of nations in time of war, has faded away, never 
to return. Thus circuiubtanccs have changed ; while Jack also has altered 
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in his character and aspirations : he is now more competent than formerly 
to estimate the value of his services, and the nature of the treatment he 
receives ; he claims more freedom of thouglit and action, and looks for an 
entourage consistent with his advancement. Bij^t Jack finds now, as in 
days of yore, the same hulks for his habitation, where the dirt, and dis- 
comfort, and disorder of every kind are so repellent to him, that he seeks 
every means and opportunity of escape from such a scene, and rushes into 
dissipation and even into crime, Whilst he is revelling in the grog-shops 
and brothels — though lliesc may not seem evils to him — he feels their bane- 
ful effects in the after consequences, and attaclies the painful impression 
they leave behind to the seivice lie belongs to, and not to his own vices. 
These hulks have been truly called the curse of the The icon lit 

entoj-s the Navy through this ck^iunJ, and thus receives at his fiist btait 
tlic tendency lo dis<udcr and divseenteut . wliich may be controlled ibr 
the time when on ibicign sertice, but is iLiicwed each time he is brouglit 
in contact with its inlluenee. 

Ileio is tlic ruc»t of the c\il : the source fiom which all our dillicultics 
aiisc. The hulk system is destructive to discipline, and an incentive to 
vice ; ii also breaks up the bonds of iellotvship between inessinatc and ship- 
mate, owing lo the licence afforded for ihicving, wliich is promoted by tltc 
teuiptution to get ou shore from such a comfortless habitation ; its evil 
inilueiiccs aie, in fact, urnnitigable, and fatal in their results. 

Yet this is our sailor’s home, wluie fitting out, refitting, and paying 
oil I It is only vaiied l)y a cluuige of poit, or change of hulk — a habitat ion 
long since eondemiioil as too bad for the comicted fehal So perni- 
cious is thia ctil that no ship or licet is e\cr in good ordi'c on tlic home 
slation. A ship of war coming home in a high slate of discipline is 
(piitkly disoiganizecl, and it is long befuie the ill elfects of even one 
month’s residence in a hulk is overcome. No one v\lio has not witnessed 
the effects of diis hulk life can imagine liow' much, and for how long, it 
demoralizes the character of seamen. has been done to i»02mluviise 

the Na\),iii the slaqie of incuased jiay, tind provisions; by 

the issiu* of mtss-Lraps and bedding gratiiilouHl\ ; by greater unifor- 
mity in the routine; by shoitciiing the drills and exercises; by a 
system of minor punishment^, and the rcstricliin of the lash; by the 
distinction of men in conduct c1.i'‘Ms; by a great «r sujijJv of ready money 
in port, and by u gi eater amount of leave. But ihetc advantages have 
not sulliced to give jiopuUuity lo the seivice, or to remove the main ob- 
stacles which stand lietween the seaman supply and the Stiite : these 
iuija’oveincnls have been received a-< instalments only. Moreover, Jack 
has been confused by the multiplicity of circulars, each p^ontradictiug the 
other, and each upsetting some previous arrangement ; and os they were 
generally coupled with some ungi-acious condition^ contained some sus- 
picious element, or were issued some time, or in some way, that gave 
them the appoaraiH*c of hues and baits, they did not produce an effect 
due to their intrinsic merits ; certainly liny have not inspired confidence 
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Beatnen, nor have they overcome any of the^ prejudices which the 
fhariner class entertained against the Navy. 

Tliese prejudices, I believe, can only be removed by a system which 
diail promote the social well-being of the aailor, and sympathize with 
all the doniestio relations of his life. Give him a good home in the 
Navy — some permanent resting-place after his long voyages; and the 
comforts and associations afforded him there wdll wean him from vice 
and dissipi^tion. Ensure to him a fixed portion of his service in his own 
country ; influence him through the better part of his nature, instead of 
striving to contj-ol his passions through the fear of punishment alone ; 
remove as far- from him as is in your power all that leads him into crime 
and folly, and you will reap the fruits of such a course in his good con- 
duct, amenability to discipline, contentment, and zeal. 

The service will therefore rejoice to hear that the days of hulks are 
numbered, and that the present Board of Admiralty have agreed to*<lsk in 
the ensuing session of Parliament for the means of erecting barracks at all 
our naval ports, as habitations for the seamen. It is to be hoped that this 
reform will be caiTied out without los.s of time, and in a generous spirit. 
We mftst have no half- measures. These barracks must be on a sufficient 
scale to afford recreation as well as shelter, and have all the advantages 
now being afforded to the soldier; there Jack will enjoy comradeship and 
comfort ; there he may got food for the mind as well as the body ; 
enjoy dance and song ; spin his yarns, and have his smoke. Sucli £f home 
will be most effectual in keeping him out of the way of temptation ; for 
thei*e he might be '\isitod by his wife and his relations, without feeling 
shame, as lie has done in a hulk, at associating them with the scenes of 
his disgraceful dwelling-place. 

In the words of an able writer oil this subject,* these baiTacks 
“ would be the centre of the naval system, where its organization would 
be commenced and developed; would be the depOt for its supply, the 
head-quarters for its recruitment, and the home for its unemployed. 
Their establishment would exhibit an earnestness of purpose, a promise 
of permanence, which would renew confidence in the seamen and assure 
the character of a standing NavJ^, besides obliterating all the other dis- 
advantages M^hich are now associated in his mind with life in a man- 
of-war.” 

The men should be attached in divisions, as far as possible, to 
jiarticular ports, and the ships belonging to and fitted out at each port 
should, whenever possible, return thither on all occasions of repairs, or 
in the intervals of service and in paying off. As it is proposed to keep a 
considerable reserve in the home ports, the men would embark in their 
turn; and thus would be ensured, in peace time, a portion of their 
service in their own country with their families, who would obtain a 
fixed home instead of wandering about at great inconvenience and expense, 


* Capt. CiURtxti fiAittzv, Boyal Maiiucst 
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as tliey now do, to follow their hoabauds ii'om port to port. These 
barracks shotild also afford a shelter for seamen on leave from ships in 
commission t such a want often drives a sailor to sell his clothes for a 
night’s lodging. From thence he would also always be ensured a passage 
to his ship, which would often save him from breaking his leave, and 
keep him out of the hands of the crimp. Preliminary drill and training 
would also be undergone there, not an atom of which can be done in a 
hulk. Til short, those barrack homes would be the dcath-bfow to the 
liulk-^^tem, and the starting point from whicli all reforms would pro- 
gress in the efficient organization and maintenance of a standing Navy ; 
they would regenerate the character of our seamen, and stimulate the 
best impulses of the seiwice. Dissulutonoss has been looked upon as part 
of the nature of a tar ; but this is very iniitlx owing to his being gener^ly 
seen under his worst aspect. We believe his dissoluteness in a great 
measure to be the result of iiiipuLMos and circumstances, and that the 
barrack system would become a great corrective, if made attractive by 
every reasonable means of comfort and recreation. 

The coast-guard are the reverse of a dissolute body of men ; they 
become very domestic and social in their habits. Jack is naturally 
domestic, and charitaljle, and laithftil in his friendships. He loveiS 
children, and pets, and social relations ; touch that sanctum of domestic 
memorial, his dittf/ box,* what angry passions you will rouse I He will 
stick by his chinuj and lie for him, and even offer his back to the lash 
rather than “ split ” on him. Unfortunately, we have not been working on 
him through his bettor nature; but it is our interest to do so : the great 
purpose must be to raise and elevate the moral tone of the service, by 
improving the present men, and getting men of a better stamp in the 
future. In peace time, the Navy should be manned almost entirely from 
boys ti'ained up for tlic purpose ; although the door should never be closed 
against the merchant sailor, for it is upon that class we must depend on a 
sudden emergonc3^ 

The barrack system has hitherto been opposed by the prejudice of 
our old naval officers; but wc rejoice to hear that, at last, it has been 
determined to introduce this most desirable refonn. As it is to be 
feared, the necessary demand upon the public purse may cause tliis 
beneficial measure to be coldly regai*ded by the legislatiu’e on the score 
of its expense, we now confidently affirm that the barrack system 'will 
prove economical in the end. 

Hulks are very expensive habitations : the whole fabric is composed of 
perishable and expensive materials. To convert men- of- war into hulks, 
and keep them in repair and safely moored, involve heavy and con- 
tinuous outlay. Hulks block up harbours, and require officeia, men, 
and boats, to take care of Hiem. The crew of a rfiip in a hulk must 
be conveyed to and fro for their work in the dockyards. This entails a 


* A small box in which the Sailor keeps his letters aad other tisasuros^ 
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Ijbeat lo9i of time, and sometimes (owing to winds and tides) gi'cat 
pSxposiiire to wet and cold, producing sickness and discomfort, causing 
wear and tear of clothes, and also expense from loss of labour houi’s; 
sometimea, indeed, the men cannot get to their wm'k at all, in bud weather, 
for days together. Moreover, hulks lead to desertion ; thus involving 
a considerable loss of money to the country. Add to all this the money 
which will accrue from the sale of these hulks, and I think it will be 
seen that the country will not be a loser in a pecuniary sense by the 
ccwastruction of naval barracks. 

The Fi‘ench Navy sets us an admirable example in the organization of 
their seamen in the home ports, by means of their bairock system, which 
wc should do well to imitate, with such inodilication us is suitable to our 
national requirements. Their fleet is in as good order in their home 
ports as it is abroad, and nothing can be better tliaii the condition of their 
crews when their ships go out of harbour. The inspection they then 
undergo is of the strictest character : eveiy thing is then examined in tlic 
closest detail; not only the materiel of the shij), but the clothing and 
equipment of the men. Our inspection report contains all the headings 
that arc required ; but, from the nature of things, it is expedient not to 
look int# matters too closely, as under our pi*esent system, ships leaving 
harbour are unavoidably *‘all adrift;” indeed 1 question if they get 
jnuch better until they leave England. 

Now, when wc are organizing a standing Ngtvy and a Naval EescrVVU’ia 
the proper time to bring ioi ward some sound and comprehensive measure 
of reform for improving the moral and physival well-being of our sailors. 
And it will be wise, whilst doing so, to consider seriously how mueh 
the introduction of steam has deiirivcd us of the great advantage we 
formerly possessed from the superior seamanship of our men; and how 
much more than formerly the safety of this couutiy wdl in future depend 
upon the efficiency of our home fleet : for it is no less important that we 
should excel iii the higli training and discipline of our sdamen than iii 
the numbers and pcifectiou of our ships. It is I'aiiiful to aduiit that in tlui 
present state of discipline in our home ports, we cannot regard our llet^t 
with confideucc and in-ide; but it is notorious to every officer conversant 
with the matter that there are existing evils, unavoidable under our 
piX'sent regulatioiis, which are dnngeious to our maritime superiority. 



Tkain up a child in the way he sliould go/’ said the wisest of men j 
hilt he left it to succeeding generations to settle the mctliods of training. 
What these have been in other counti-iea, and in past ages, history and 
biography tell us ; and what tliey were, and still are, m this country, 
most of U3 kmAV by experience more or less painful. As my individual 
experience will serve to exemjdby the hind of “ training,” so call<^d, 
to which the majority of our British }oiith are subjected, it may be 
amusing, if not profitable, to give a sketch of it; my numory bring very 
retentive of the incidents of my childhood. 

It WHS my misfurtune to have a serious aunt : and in this first mention 
of that relative, let it be understood that 1 do not use the word “ serious” 
scofiingly, I do not doubt tluit pco])le may be serious and good. In 
my aunt’s ca'^e, however, her seriouMies^t aiuse frmu the fact of lier being 
jilted by an ofticov in caily life, and her change li’om a iiild rose in the 
bud to a full-blown rose in the religions Avorld was so sudden that it 
savoured more of nioroseneas than piety, 

1 remember a feeling of holy awe which I had imbibed fioui those 
who first spoke to me of sacred things. I had beini taught to scoin a 
lie as a mean and cowardly thing, and up to the age of seven years — 
(he period of Nvhich I speak liist — 1 had been sjjiued the recital of those 
terrors wdth which some serious persons like to fill the minds of little 
people. 1 could repeat many pretty poems and hymns ; 1 was as bold 
and light-heaitLd as boys will he, and could rid^ a little wicked- ejed, 
black-tailcd pony, by name Black Diamond, over anything : in short, 
the morning of my life ivas hiight, and the surface of tlie stream was un- 
ruffled, up to the time of my aunt’s visit, which clouded my prospects. 

My aunt arrived at my father's house just before Christmas-day in llio 
3 ^enr 18 — , and ns she travelled by stage conch it may be sujiposed that 
18 — does not refer to this Christmas. My father who was very groat at 
welcoming a coming guest, and usually observed the good old English 
custom of meeting him on the threshold, as much as to say, “ I could not 
wait till you came into the bouse,” postponed his welcome until my aunt 
made her appearance in the drawiug-iuoni. Boys are koen-cyed, and I 
remarked tliat he held aloof pending the kissing which was going round, 
and his “ How do you do, Maria ? — glad to see you,” seemed to stick in 
his throat. I remember, too, that on passing a pile of boxes in the hall, 
which plainly betokened “ a three month stajj^' my father muttered, 1 

wisli that woman w%a3 ” Clergymen don’t UBU§lly express such wislies, 

therefore I omit the concluding words. 
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Cki'i3tmas«eve was a jolly day at the vicarage wlucli was my home, 
and we had so much fun on that day with bell-ringing, carol-singing, 
mumming, and pudding-stirring, that Christmas-day’s merrimcait was 
almost anticipated by us in our hurry to begin to be meny. 

We were sitting at breakfast on the morning of Christmas- eve, and 
the gloom which 1 ever remember to have been tlirown over our 
joviality at this season originated with my aunt, who boldly stated that, in 
her opinion, Christmas- day was a much more solemn day than Sunday ; 
my fether took the cudgels up manfully for a merry Christmas, so my 
aunt went crying to my mother, over whom she had great influence in 
private. 15ut finding that she could not carry her point entirely by 
converting Christmas-day into a puritanical sabbath, she oomp^omised 
matters by getting me into her bedroom on Christmas momijg^g,, and 
reading to me a tremendous tract about the burning of k ship at sea ; 
from which dismal story so many horrible similes wete drawn, appro- 
jn-iate to the dark view of religious teaching, that for the first time in 
my life I began to Tdc afraid of going about in the dark, and was uiieasy, 
unless a candle was left in niy room till I was asleep. Church-time on 
Christmas-day had always been a pleasure to me, as the holly and 
evergreens made our village church look very gay, and the little marble 
figures of Sir Thomas de Boulton and family, who knelt in a row in 
bas-relief out of a colossal monument, and for whose sowles all pepel tvere 
desired to praie^ looked like nu owl’s nost in an ivy bush. Moredver the 
village choir, which consisted of the most drunken and the least musical 
of our population, were superseded on Christmas-day by the school chil- 
dren, who sang the Advent hymn, and the Angels’ song to tlie shepherds, 
and their fresli childish voices touched my young feelings. 

A great annual event on Christmas-day was the opening of a large 
hamper from London; an event, in the days of stage-coaches. Messrs. 
Plums and Co., the grocers, “ took the liberty of sending a little model 
cuitiiss and sword as worn by the King’s Life Guards ; whereupon I, 
who had heard twenty times from my eldest sister the story of Waterloo, 
and knew all about Shaw the Life-Guardsman, buckled on my armour 
and rushed into the drawing-room, exclaiming, “ I am Shaw, ‘Aunt 
Maria,” and I made a mimic attempt to cut her down. 

** These are not toys for Christmas-day,” said my aunt, sternly, “ and 
at all times improper for a drawing-room ; you nearly knocked my teeth 
out, George ! ” 

“You could have put them in again, aunt,” I answered, innocently, 
“for I saw you take them in and out in your bedroom,” My father 
burst out laughing at this remark ; but for me it was no laughing matter. 
From that moment my fate was sealed ; not only were the new sword and 
cuirass taken from me, but my aunt made me learn a hymn — appropriate 
to my alleged offence — about guarding the tongue, and she aggravated 
the punishment by telling me that the hymn was not given to, me to 
learn on account of my remark aboitt her teeth^ but beeaui^ it was a in^irfa 
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proper amusement for a little boy on Christmas-day than playing at Shaw 
the Life-Guardsman. 

On the following morning, my aunt, who had spoilt my Christmas- 
day, undertook, by her own desire, my education ; and in exchange for a 
kind, patient sister, who loved me dearly, I had for my precej^tress a 
morose, middle-aged woman, of the most severe virtue: a stern she- 
Gamaliel. 

I soon found the impossibility of doing right : I was either too quick 
or too slow, or too forward or too backward; niy cuirass and sword 
were constantly ordered to be hung up out of my reach for days together, 
and my rides on Black Diamond forbidden for all sorts of imaginary 
crimes. The old gardener used to get me into his confidence, and on 
one occasion called my aunt an ^‘old devil;” but such was the .in- 
fluence which she had acquired over me, that I took her part and 
told the gardener that “ my aunt h.*id Ittld mo that my punishment was 
for my good.” 1 think the gardener spoke to my father, for within an 
hour after my conversation with the gardener, Black Diamond was 
saddled for me ; though my aunt, with the malice of a cross old maid, 
impressed on my mind that the ride was for the purpose of exercising 
the pony, and not for rny pleasure : but in spite of niy aunt, I never felt 
lighter in the saddle or merrier in mind than during that ride. 

Things at last came to a climax, when, pending a writing lesson, a 
spot of ink fell on my white trousers, unknown to me. 

“ You have inked your trousers, you naughty boy,” &aid my aunt. 

I have not, aunt,” I answered, looking at the wrc»ng leg. 

“ Put your writing away, sir : I cannot teacli a Uar.'^ 

I am 7iot a ’liar,” I cried, stamping my foot ; “I did not see the 
ink, aunt Maria, and you are a liar to call me one. I will go to Kate 
(my sister) an^r tell her about it.” 

But my aunt was too quick fbr me. She locked the door of that 
infernal bastile, her bedroom, and although she must have known that 
she was in the wrong, she bullied me into submission ; so on the strength 
of her own story — at the telliug of which I was not present — ^my motlier 
reluctantly consented to my being kept prisoner in my aunt’s custody. 
My aunt was now in her glory, and for two mortal hours she lectured 
me, and read aloud, with bitter comments, the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira. The chapter I afterwards got by heart, with a feeling of sulky 
indifference. The first words of consolation which fell on my ear during 
that day were from the housemaid who put me to bed, and when honest 
Hannah assured me tliat neither she nor any of the servants believed for a 
moment tliat I was guilty, I burst into tears (the first I had shed since my 
accusation), and although Honnali abused my aunt roundly, my frame of 
mind was changed, and I did not defend her any more. 1 was fuHlier 
consoled by a stolen visit which my sister paid to me before slm Went to 
bed ; her assurances of my innocence comforted me, and I ate, with a 
light heart, some cake which she had brought to me, trusting t6 the 
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f)f my release on my iatlier's return on the ne^t morning. 

I live to be as old as Mr. Parr, I never shall forget the misery 
night. As soon as the caudle was removed, I saw nothing but 
Anitnias lying dead on tlie bed ; and when my feelings of terror began to 
Bal)Side, I speculate on the possibility of Ananias having been 

innocent, as I wasp ifttd what a dreadful thing it must be if he had been struck 
dead by mistake. So the result of my aunt’s punisliment was this — first, 

I was half frightened to death ; secondly, I sympathized with Ananias as 
Q^pomble friend in misfortune; thirdly, I, for the first time, entertained 
feelings of hatred and revenge ; and lastly, doubts arose in my mind as to 
the justice of a Divine judgment 

On my father’s return, I claimed my right of audience; I had 
refused my aunt’s overtures of forgiveness with scorn, telling her, 
** that if I was guilty, God only could forgive me: but, as I was inno- 
cent, I would be judged by my father.” It was a rare occurrence for 
my father to interfere with domestic matteis, but, in this case, he did so, 
and my sentenoe was reversed. The Life- Guardsman’s uniform was 
restored, Black Diamond and I went where ^\e pleasc^d, and, better still, 
my dear sister undertook my education once more. 1 have reason to 
tliiek that my father had a pvhate audience ^\ith my uiint ; fbi she crieiJ^tV 
great deal, and sulked at meals, and, although she never attempted to prUelllf 
up, she whirn 2 >ered something about going away. She still clung to th6 
few shreds of authority whicli lemamed to her; for, in spite of a general 
amnesty whicli hud been iiroelaiiucJ on tlie subject of my alleged lie, it 
must have been through hei* influence that I leaincd a hymn of Dr. Watts’, 
one veiTse of which commenced with the words : “ For liars we can never 
trust — — ” But, hajiiiily for me, 1 was relcase*& from her gloomy 
domination. 

At the age of ten years, I went to a pidvate at 

school with my fatlier at the college of St. IIollys,,of Ildfyl^me, peer 
1 tell enw ell. lie was a popular preacher at a small watering-place, and 
took “ 61 , c pupils^ to he treated as one of the family." In this respect, the 
Bev. Silas Groans’ programme, in sjjite of its bad grammar, was <^rrect. We, 
the pupils, were all treated like one of the family ; and that mehibcr of the 
family was a monkey-faced boy, whoso ears were frequently boxed, and 
whose trousers were constantly dusted with a black cane. The Bev. Silas, 
who often told us that he loved us like his own sons, certoiiily treated us 
with a similar discipline ; and my firm impression is, that Mr. Groans de- 
lighted in thrashing little boys, Solomon provided hipjK,i|i|)i scriptural 
arguments in favour of his i^stem, and he quoted Scriptm%4id punished 
us accordingly, like a coward as he was. I have taken the of ascer- 

taining the natural liietory of Mr. Groans# He never was a hoy, in the 
proper acceptation of that term ; at St. HoUys he played neither at encket, 
nor football ; neither did he run, jump, or swim : tlie last-named X)a8time he 
specially avoided, as he eschewed water, and was known as “dirty Gi-oana” 
His wife and her widowed sister vied with each other in eveiyHiing whieh 
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could be repulaive to a boy’s feelings. They were five-hundredth cousins 
to u Scotch peer, and were proud, niethodistical, and ibnd of dress. This last 
passion was, 1 believe, indulged in at the expense of the< housekeeping, for 
tlie Bev. Silas did not keep such a tabic for the boys as a parent who paid 
a hundred pounds a year had a right to expect. 1 know not which of 
these inestimable women we had to thank for a monthly relectiou of ceuna 
senna tea, with milk and sugar, and a piece of broad. 

My main grievances, however, were, that all light-heartedness and 
animal spirits were conbidored fonvardiu'ss. and an oficnce to the Uroanscs. 
In order to create a good religious impression on our young minds 
the Sundaj^s were passed as follows : — Befoio breakfast^ Greek Testament, 
aided by the black canc ; after breakfast, verbe^ rei>oated from the Bible, 
aidcnl by ditto ; then a long, forninl wulk to church, where wo had 
an extemporary sermon of at least cue hour from the Bev. Silas, on the 
most doleful subjects imaginable; after church we walked formally back 
to dinner, at wliicli, and at other meals, we were not allotvcd to talk; 
after dinner we ^vent back again to church, and were again mi vpon by 
the Kev. Silas. Te a at 5.o0, "was followed by hymns and stories appro-» 
piialo to tliC day, until bedtime, 8 p.m. Fortunately for me I Ixad a 
ikcilily of inventing and telling to myself fairy stories, witli which I 
relic ^cd the gloomy monotony of the Sunday. Still more fortunate was 
it that I was only under Mi. Groans for six months, as, through some 
influence of liis own or his wile s, he got, what lie had long preached for, a 
good fat living, and gave up toking pupils. The only thing which I have 
to thank the Bev. Silas Groans for is tliat ho got into iny head a little 
Greek, and six Eclogues and one book of the JEnekl of Viigil. 

I was between ten and devon ycais old when I was sent to the 
Bev. Mr. Buffet, who kept a preparatory school at a pretty village on 
the banks of the Thames. lie was a first-rate scholtu-, and certainly 
not a hypocrite, and as regarded the domestic arrangements his school was 
perfect. lie received only thirty boys, the pay was one hundred and 
twenty ][Kumds a year, and the most fastidious mamma could not find fault 
with the eating, di inking, or sleeping; for all which necessary comforts 
Ids excellent little wife carefully provided. “Not a bad fellow, this 
Buffet,” the reader may exclaim. But Buffet was a demon in temper : 
a merciful governor in a penal colony would never have allowed him 
to miperinteud a diain-gang. llis maxim was : — “No play allowed until 
all lessons and ^positions were done,” This rule alone turned tlio 
school into a prison for nine-tenths of the boys; for the imposi** 
tions accumulated like a national debt, and never '^cduld be paid off 
Every word we missed in repeating any lesson by heart had to be 
written out a hundred times, nt the least; and when Buffet was extra 
furious he lyould roar out, “ Wxite that word five hundred “ a 

thousimd times,” “ ten thousand times,” and 1 have evesi iieard Wff 
^^a miliiou times” Of course our impoaitkma were neve^ done, and 
the tusk of finishing them was an imupossildlity we wei^ shut 
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up in a dreary room called the imposition room, till two o'clock in the 
‘^oraiug sometimes, and during a great part of Sunday. 

Wearing out a boy's mind was Buffet's system ; but be by no means 
neglected the body ; for corporal punishment was actively practised by the 
reverend gentleman. To do him justice, he never whined or quoted Scrip- 
ture over his flagellations, and he never told a boy “ that it hurt him, 
the flogger, more than the floggee : ” which, in my humble opinion, is the 
basest falsehood that the canting school ever utter. Buffet's weapons 
were of four kinds: — 1. A long swinging birch, which drew a small 
stream of blood at every cut. 2. A heavy ruler, or a green lilac stick, 
short and thick, and imperfectly smoothed at the knots. 3. His fist, or 
open hand. 4. His foot. Sometimes he would punish by deputy, wheU 
the following scene would be acted. Buffet “No. 2, give No. 1 ten 
boxes on the ear.’* “ No. 3, give No. 2 twenty boxes on the ear, for not 
hitting hard enough'' This grim pantomime of three boys boxing one 
another’s ears, like clown, pantaloon, and harlequin, absurd as it may 
seem, was anything but droll either to the actors or spectators; for the 
tears and grimaces wqre real : many a time have I had my face black, 
blue, and purple from this cruel persecution. This was bad enough ; but 
sometimes Buffet seized a boy by tlie hands, and in a paroxysm of rage 
showered down blows with all his might on the palms and knuckles, till 
the wretched victim was stupid with pain, and could neither cry nor 
speak, but stood with liis mouth open and his eyes half out of hia hca4 
like an idiot. The birch, too, was terrible when Buffet was furious. 
Now I don’t think that Solomon ever intended that poor boys should be 
scourged so unmercifully, or that knocking down boys senseless, and l^ick- 
iug them in the ribs when on the ground, W'as a fitting mode of co3|^on. 
If these instances of brutality had been rare oi* exceptional, 1 wouH^kfec 
passed them by ; but they were part of a systeni, and some recent 
seem to show that the system is still practised in some schools. 

One good resulted from the brutal discipline of Mr. Buffet ; after a 
year and a half of his teaching and thrashing, I was so well grounded 
in Greek and Latin, that when I went to the college of St. llollys of 
Holystone, near Itchenwcll, besides knowing the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars by heart, I had mastered six books of the ^mid^ all the Odes 
of Horace, a book of the Iliad^ a Greek Play, and otlier miscellaneous 
learning. I was on the foundation of St. Hollys’ College, and high up ia 
the school for a boy of twelve years of age ; and like most other public 
schoolmen, I retain pleasant recollections of sports enjoyed and friendships 
formed there. 

We had many masters and tutors at St. Hollys, and many other 
authorities of whom we knew nothing; the latter wci*e called Socti^ whose 
arduous duties Were, eating maiTow-pudding in common room twice a 
year, and drawing large cheques from the funds arising from the lands 
of St. Hollys. One of the wrongs arising out of this system was that 
a portion of the coBegq was reserved for such of the Socii as chose 
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to live there, aud the boys were overcrowded ia iheir dorjaitoriea in 
consequence. I much doubt whether St. HoUys would not turn in his 
grave if he thought that the Reverend Drs. Pluralist and others wei'p 
living on his charity without doing anything for their money ; and whether 
he would not have preferred the sinecures (if any) being bestowed on men 
of learning who were poor and unable to earn their bread through age or 
sickness. Sti-ange rumoui’S were afloat that much jobbing was perpetrated 
in the name of St. Uollys : and certainly the best chance of getting a slice 
out of the pudding which St. Uollys left behind him was, being the son or 
grandson of some man who had cut a good slice in hie ^time. Indeed, on 
inquiry I found that Dr. Pighead having been Gustos, Mr, Pighead, his son, 
naturally became Socius, and Pighoad junior under master, and perfectly 
ready to be Socius too : in fact, tlie Pighead lamily sucked the bones of 
St. Hollys, aud cracked them and ate the marrow. I attribute it to 
these abuses of St. Hollys’ liberality that I was doomed to wear a serge 
gown (which in the days of St, Hollys was to cost as much as a groat a 
yard, a high price in tliose days), and I fancy that had St. Hollys lived 
to this day and seen how tlic world went, and calculated the value of a 
groat in his time as compared nilh our present currency, ho would not 
have been quite satisfied witli the conduct of the Gustos, Socii, and 
assembled worthies of liis college. 

Amongst the masters, Mr. Drawl was in the habit of bullying, 
brow-beating, and cross-questioning boys until he could get an ad- 
mission to found some charge on. Mr. Stokes, on the contrary, trusted 
to Arnold’s system (I am not a Rugby man), aud treated the boys like 
gentlemen and men of honour, and w'as loved and respected accordingly, 
Mr. Vane was a vacillating man, but had many a noble quality ; and 
Mr. Pighead’s qualifications for a master were about as good as yours and 
mine would b-^ for training a wild horse or jumping through a lioop on to 
his back. 

I am not opposed to fagging ; but it must have been the fault of some 
of the many masters that it as ever carried to such an extent that boys 
bad no time to learn their lessons. A holiday to a junior was so odious, 
owing to the incessant fagging, that we juniors used to arrange amongst 
ourselves to pray earnestly in chapel for rain on a Saint's dag. Were 
St. Hollys ali[ye, he would smile good-humouredly at little Minor baking 
toast or devilling kidneys, and might not grumble at seeing a dozen juniors 
at a time appointed, like a watch on board sliip, to fag at stated intervals; 
but 1 much doubt whether the wortliy saint would not prefer seeing the 
boys jumping over hedges and ditches at hare and hounds,, to seeing thm 
mewed up within the monastic walls of his college from year’s end to 
year’s end ; except on Saints’ days and occasions when, under survdlUnoe, 
they wdked in rank and file to St. Pervert Hill or St HoUya Cathedral. 
These are my public wrongs. My private wrongs were of another kind, 
arising partly out of fagging, partly out of the miamanagement of my 
pastors and masters. 
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1 bAT6 no doubt but that I was as cai^eless and idle as other boys, but 
I was well up to my w^ork, and Mr. Vane liked me for it, so I was in his 
&rour; I soon rose to the top of my part, but my fall was as sudden as 
my rise. Mr. Vane was a disciplinarian, for which I commend him— ^and 
part of his discipline was that nil boys who were not ** up to books ” when 
the part was sent for were sent to the bottom. “May I go, please, 
Bully man (whose cheese I was toasting) ; my part is sent fbr.” * * ♦ ♦ * 
Those five stars represent words unfit for utterance, in which Bullyman 
refused his leave. 

Looking through the spectacles of experience, and not forgetting the 
beam in my own eye, I saw many motes in the eyes of Mr. Vane ; and 
in spite of an idea of his own that he was infallible, I am convinced that 
he had two besetting sins — favouritism and hastiness. I was the most 
punctual boy in my part, yet, without asking a question, Mr. Vane sent 
me to the bottom, and suddenly disliked mo, I sulked, and grew idle 
and desperate for many months, until my sister, who had conducted my 
early education, reasoned with me; then I put my shoulder to the 
wh^^el, and got into favour with Mr. Vane, and at the end of two years 
I carried off a prize. I could just as easily have won it at the end of 
my first six months, ii' I had not gone up and doAvn in my part accoiding 
to the current of Mr. Vane's breath : when he blew hot, I rose, and 
when he blew cold, I fell ; so I travelled up and down a given space 
for two whole years, like the quicksilver in a thermometer. Now, had 
Mr. Vane not been so intemperate, and had lie pi’esscd me fur the reason 
of my unusual tardiness, the truth would have come out. Bullyman 
would have got two Imndred lines to learn by heart, and I should not 
have lost a year arid a half of my time, and (what 1 thought worse then) 
a fellowship at St. Hollys* College, at Oxbridge. 

When, bigger and older, I went into the upper school, under Mr, 
Drawl, with a good cliaract(T from Vane, I was turned down in a very 
important lialf-yearly competitive examination because Mr. Drawl chose 
to believe Mr. Pighead’s eyes and ears instead of my word. Yet I was 
seventeen years of age, and was not only an un convicted, but an un- 
suspected boy, in all matters which depended on veracity. « 

The penalty of copying, or speaking to another boy, was “a void 
examination.” I was sitting wuth a Horace examination paper before 
me (and a stiff paper it was), and being in the habit of talking to myself 
and staring vacantly when in deep thought, Mr. Pighead, said, “Brown, 
you are talking to Smith — leave the room.” “ I am not, sir,” I answered ; 
“ask Smith.” But Pighead would not ask Smith, so he dismissed me 
and warned Smith. 

Tlic Consequence was, that in the public statement which was made of 
the result of the examination, the only reniark made on my papers, to 
which I had devoted a large part of my summer vacation, was, “ Browu 
was detected copying, and his examination is void : he will be put dmvu 
below Smith, Jones, Robinson, Walker, and Johnston.’* 
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In vain I pleaded my innocence. Mr. Drawl had passed .sentence ; and, 
for the glory of old Vane, I say it now, that although I was not under him, 
lie, the man who could not see his ovm beam, saw Mr. DrawFs mote, and, 
without condemning his bl*othor master, he sympathized with me, and told 
me that I was possibly the victim of a mistake. Vane also cheered me 
up, and gave me assistance in my private studies, encouraging me to 
fresh exertions. The result was, that, at the end of six months, I shone 
in the examination, and recovered my lost ground. 

If the reader should question my rea^jon for giving these details of the 
wrongs of my boyhood, my answer is this: — I believe that more moral 
wrong is done in die world by severe trca1n)eiit and hasty punishments, 
than all the precepts of pastors and masters, lx>th lay and clerical, ^caii 
undo. I believe that choking boys with religion, and making them loam 
the Bible as a punishnicnt, has been the cause of a distaste for religiotis 
teaching in very many men. 

I do not mean to disparage leligious education — very far from it ; but 
I nllude to a sybtein, 'which is not uncommon, of trying to make lipys 
good l)y sl)u\\ing them all the daik and dreary side of scriptural teaching. 

Teaching of all kinds is a veiy great gift, which a very large num- 
ber of volunteer and professional masters and mistresses have not. The 
Arnold systcun, of which Kugbians so justly boast, was, as far as the 
w'orld can learn, based on impartial justice, sympatliy with boyhood, and 
ruling by love instead of fear. All masters cannot be Arnolds, but tliey 
may follow in his footsteps, 

Childitn of all ages have a keen sense of justice, and in all cases of 
riglit or wrong in which they are interested, their evidence ought to be 
received with the respect due to truth; unless they liave been convicted of 
fiilsehood. The matters recorded here may be thought commonplace, but 
I luive seloctca them as excmidifying tlie wrongs which arise from the 
prejudices and incapacit}^ of tenclicrs. Having been educated under severe 
disci]>line, my present impression is, that I was as frequently punished 
wlien I was in the right as in the wrong; and while kindness and en- 
couragement will support and strengthen many a bruised reed, threaten- 
iiigs and floggings have only a bad effect on a boy of high spirit and 
courage. Solomon’s precept, wdiich^ lias jxishcd into tlie proverb, “ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” is read and acted upon in too literal a sense. 
The doctrine of, Conmendat ramr iisus, is a better one, as applicable to 
puiiiHhment. 
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Anton Antonovitch was a good and pious Bussian, who held sin, soap, 
and ra^oi's, in almost equal detestation, despised cold water as a destruc- 
tive luxury, and, so far from holding that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
looked upon that supposed virtue as the origin if not of all, at least of 
a great many evils. A man with white hands, delicately-pared nails, 
a clean £ice, well-brushed hair, and neatly-arranged mustachios, was 
apt, he thought, to be proud of his personal appearance; whereas, un- 
washed, unkempt, and unbhorn, he would, in aU probability, be full of 
liiunility and self-contempt. Tliorc were other reasons why Anton 
Antonovitch retained his beard. In the first ])lace, his ancestors had 
filwaya worn tlieirs (Anton Antonovitch had ancestors), and it did not 
become the present generation to assume to be wiser than their fore- 
fathers. Moreover, man had been made in the image of the Deity, 
and it was iiTcvercntiul to iiiteiferc in any w'-ay with the likeness. In 
addition to this, no good, but only ingenious and deceptive forms of evil 
_ had ever come out of the west, and shaving w^as an occidental custom 
introduced by the great baiber-Emperor Peter I. 

We have said that Anton Antonrivitch had ancestors, out of respect to 
whom we suppress his family name. One of them lias an historical place 
among the most celebrated of die old Ilus^ian poets, and had held a high 
position at the court of Catherine. The brother of Anion Antonovitch 
was a general of division, and ho had himself been an officer of artillery — 
tlie most distinguished arm of the Ilussian milita^ ^lervice. No amount, 
then, of a priori reasoning could have led to Anton 

Antonovitch would be uncleanly in his person ; Avas in the 

army, his colonel was naturally antouished, amazed, and ^Rigiiant at tlic 
discreditable aj^pearance he presented on parade. By tj^ regulations of 
the service he Avas, of course, unable to AATar his beard Jput he frequently 
omitted to shave, and carried out his system manual unclean- 

lincss with the most scrupulous exactness. ^^H^®Pnel remonstrated in 
vain ; Anton Antonovitch would not wash. was no precedent for 

dismissing an officer from the service for such an offence, and it was 
impossible to address a report to the Emperor on tlie subject. At last 
the commanding officer bethought himself of an expedient. He could 
not order the offending — we had nearly said offensive — ^lieutenant into 
arrest every time he appeared in an unbecoming condition by the side of 
his battery, or he Avould have passed the Avhole of his time in prison ; 
still more impossible was it to administer corporal pimishment to an 
officer and a nobleman. But Anton Antdnovitch had a servant, a gunner 
in his comi)any, Avhose duty it was to attend to his master’s wai^be. 
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Tlic coloiiel added to iheao functions tlie Bin>orinteudencc of kis UiilcU 
and promised tlic man a dozen laslics if he ever allowed tlie lieutenant to 
make his appeaiuiico unaliavcd, unwashed, or with a button of his uni- 
form out of j)lace. On two or three occasions ^vhon^ in spite of his 
most earnest endeavours, he had found it impossible to get his master up 
to the requisite point of neatness, tho servant was flogged. At last Anton 
Antonovitch could stand it no longer. He was a kind-hearted man, 
and rather than expose the unfortunate gunner to fresh thrasliings, and 
having an aversion, founded on principle, to soap and water, he quitted 
the service. 

On las own estate Anton Antonovitch eA>uld apjxiar os he thottght fit, 
so he allowed his beard to grow, and replaced his unilbrm, not by the black 
coat of oi'dinaiy ci\ilizc‘d life, but by the national caftan now worn oqly 
by peasants and the lower class of nierclmnts, but formerly by every om* 
in Kussia, from the aoif to the ( zar. The retired oflicer at the same time' 
became a groat biblical student: or rather he continued his theological 
studies, for he had always bcch religiously inclined. At last he rosolvcnl 
to devote the remainder of his life to idleness and pilgrimages. He sold 
his five hundred serfs, with tlic ground to which they were attaelnul, hi^^ 
house, his furnifurc, and all his wi*aring aj>parel, willi tho exception of a* 
caftan, a couple of shirts, and a piir of trousers; he gavi* all to the poor; 
and with a long stick and a dirty face, started on a journey of devotion to 
the Greek inoiiastcry on Mount Athos. 

. have mentioned two things which will in particular appear stimige 
to the reader; first, that the pioius Anion Antonovitch sold his sorts; 
secondly, that in a commercial cotmtiy like Russia he was able to under- 
take a long journey 'N\dthout having a single co]»cck in his ]x>cket. He 
believed, however, that to have liberated his slaves would have been to 
send them to utter peixlitiun. He had faith in the old patriarchal seif- 
hedding system, which provides the peasiiut with a house, a patch of ground, 
a horse, a cow, and the necessjiry imidcmcnts of Imsbmidry ; insures him 
against the chances ol* famine, and guaranb'ca to hijn in his old age a com- 
fortable aaylum and abundant means of subsistence in the midst of his own 
family, “A proprietor might ill-treat his serfs,” we liave hoard Anton 
Antonovitch say, “ as he might injure the cattle on his (‘state ; but in either 
case he wotild be looked updn as a madman ; for lie cariuof injure his serf 
without injuring himself, and he would bo despised as much as a person 
who would heat his own children, or his wife.” * 

Thus Anton Antonovitch, iieuniless and in the meanest attire, contrived 
to reach Mount Athos, in Asia Minor, where Uie faitliful make their devo- 
tions to o\ir miraculous Lady of Iberia. Hence he retraced his steps thmt^h 
the Cri||»ea to the ancient city of Kicff, with its mtuasteries, and its czwos 
fidl of the bones of the martyrs mui-dered for flielr feitii by the infidel 

tsoeodkfs to observe that Anton Antonovitch sa\v only the bright side of fclic 
Vtib* 18 i 
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Taitais. From Kieff'Le returned to Moscow, “ The Mother,” “ The Holy,” 
Tlus Wliite- Walled,” whence he lost no time in making a pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving to the Laura of the Holy Trinity, about forty miles distant ; 
and having prostrated himself before the uncorrupted body of St. Sergius, 
and kissed the relics, he proceeded to tlie monastery of the New Jerusalem, 
to implore a blessing on a fresh journey he already contemplated to the 
Laura of St. Alcxan(h‘r of the Neva, near St. I^etersburg. The monastery 
of the New Jemsalem, Avhiuh, hke that of the Holy Trinity, is near Moscow, 
had a wonderful interest for Anton Autoiiovitcli; as it must indeed 'have for 
cveiy one. It is built on die model of the Holy City, the principal churches 
and cliapcls of which have been reproduced with wonderful exactness. 
However, our pilgrim returned to Moscow, and regardless of the excellent 
railway which connects the two ca2>ituls, started on foot for St. Petersburg, 
where in due time he paid his respects to the “ iincornipted body ” of St. 
Alexander Nevsky.” St. Alexander ‘‘ Nevsky,” like Anton Anlonovitcli 
himself, was a military saint, and owes his canonization to the victory gained 
by him ovei- the Swedes and the Teutonic Knights, on the ice of the 
llie first encoimtcr, by the way, that ever took place between liussia tltid 
the West of Europe. 

Keturning once more to Moscow’', Anton Antonoviteh found ample 
scope for the exercise of his devotional energy in visiting the dozens of 
monasteries and the hundreds of churches which the city and its environs 
contain. He also walked from time to time to the LamB Of the Holy 
Trinity and tlic New Jerusaltuu, and once his religious cnthuitlism carried 
him as far os Kieff, already well kiiowm to him. In fact, he tli||ipied the 
whole of his time in pilgrimages to the llussian Holy Places, Mipng the 
necessary intervals betw'cen his journeys to the study of sacred meraturo, 
contemplation, and smoking. For Anton Antonoviteh was a great smoker ; 
not on the road, when he w'as proceeding to some monastery, but only 
when he was at Moscow', living with his fr-iends. Perhaps it 'would be 
'wrong to smoke on a pilgrimage; but liowever thkt may be, there was 
at least one very sufficient reason wLy Anton Antonovitcli never did so ; 
he had no money wherewith to buy tobacco. If money was offered to 
him, he would not refuse it, btt!? hy^ ave it away again without delay to 
the poor; and though at thei^lMj^^ friend ho would sn;ioke like a 
Turk, his principles only allowUpiBn to satisfy his present necessities: 
if a jioimd of tobacco had been presented to him, he would at once 
have sold il, and bestowed the money in charity. But it was only At 
Moscow, and at some of tlie monasteries, that Anton Antonpvitch had 
friends. On the road he stopped, when he was hmigry or fiitigued, at the 
first peasant’s hut he cAme to, always sure of a hospitable welcome. This 
hospitality will be awArded to any traveller; and on roads whore there ai'e 
no inns, travellers of all kinds arc sometimes only too glad to accept of it. 
In most cases, the owner of the hut will refuse the money that is bffercd 
him in acknowledgment of a night’s lodging and such fidhiple refreidatnent 
as he may be able to provide ; but when the guest is a poor 
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it is a BAcred duty to entertain him, and the peasant peiforms “the 
rites of hospitality” in the ancient j\nd religious meaning of the 
phrase. 

We have said that Anton Antonovitcli was not particular about his 
costume : to put it more correctly, he was only more particular that it should 
be of the worst possible description j he never Wore boots even in winter, 
nor a fUr coat, nor indeed any overcoat, however cold the Weather might be. 
Wo have seen him on a January morning, when the thcMpmeter marked 
IG® (Reaumur) below freezing point, wearing an (Wdinaiy^raflan and shoes 
without golo^ies: he had n6t even gloves ; thmtgli we cannot say that his 
hands were uncovered, for they weic covered with dirt. His clothing was 
so old tliat it might have been one of the last purchases he made before 
turning mendicant. His shoes, however, must have been renewed 
time to time, for slioe-loather will wear out. 

When the war against the Western Powers leagued with the infidel 
Turks broke out, Anton Antonovitcli, as became a constant devotee at the 
shrines of those wan-ior-saitits Bt. Sergius and St. Alexander Nevsky, 
went, burning with tnilitaty and religious ardour, and splashed all dvCr 
with mud, to offer his services to the (loverniuent. lie could not re-enter 
the regular anny, which was fully officered, but ho was very desirous of 
obtaining employment in the militia of his province ; and as a member of 
one of the principal territorial lamilies of the district, and a retired ofRcer, 
he imagined he would have no difficulty in getting appointed to a com- 
mission. Will it be believed, although the Militia was under 

orders for the sent of war, and officers of experience were much wanted 
in the regiment, the services of Anton Antonovitcli were positively declined? 
He was so evidently imtltted for dutie«» requiring (>rdcr and precision, 
that, even if he had not in his carelessness stumbled into an enormous 
puddle immediu^jscly before entering the office of tknf staff, the general 
would Imve been quite justified in not accepting hiliiipatriotio ofler. In 
some State record or ('thcr the fact of Antou Antonovitch having volun- 
teered to seiTC in the Crimea must have been chronicled (in Russia 
everything is chronicled that is connected with the doings of tlw' 
Government), together with the general’s reason for rejecting his proifisretl 
sword. The entry of the military sujierintctident must have been very 
nearly as follows : — “ September, — Anton Antonovitcli volunieei'cd. 

Refused. Too dirty to serve,” 

Anion Antonovitch, indepcndMHy||Mii9 general wish to serve his 
country, had doubtlefss special reM||||PP^ desiring to take part in the 
war of 1854. In all probability he nad visions of a triumphal eiitty 
into Constantinople, a “ holy place ” to whicR he Had long wishi4 to 
make a pilgrimage. To Anton Antonovitch, Constantinople was tiot 
merely the key to universal empire, It was the ancient tnsidencO of ilie 
chief patriisrehg of tlie Greek Church ; it was the city which had ASnt 
forth the missionary who converted Russia; it was the capitSi df the 
great dhristian Empire, from which, after the fall of the last PidmologUs, 
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liu^^ia ix^vcd the two-hcudcd eagle, to be carried buck booiicr or later 

to By«Kdaxtiuia« 

When we were first iiiti'oduced to Anton Autoiioviteh, wo had 
already bo^ warned that we should be surprised at his appcai'ance. 
He was shvyiug at Moscow with the friends already mentioned, whoso 
house he made his liead-quarters during tlxe iutciwals of his pilgrimages. 
On his coming to live with them they had ventured to hope that he 
would adopt tlijLcostume, and as much as possible the habits, of civUizod 
life; but theywad reckoned without their guest, who was prejm'cd ft)r 
no such change. As Im was simply in want of everything, Ids friends had 
io go to the tailor's to buy him a coat, to the hatter's to buy him a hat, 
&c., like Mother Hubbaid with her dog. Anton Autonovitch let tliom 
pm'sue their mad course. Wasli he ^vould not ; to shave he was ashamed ; 
biii ho accepted the garments, and tlie very next day started on a pilgri- 
mage to the Laurn of the Holy Trinity. 

When he returned he Avas in rags. He had given away his shirts, 
Ids boots, his coat, in sliort, the whole of his decent apparel, to the 
];>oor, and came back to his hospitable enter tuiners in a udserable caftan 
and a paii* of slippers. 'VN'hat could be done? This man “was the 
docliu-ctl enemy of supcifluity, and his friends had fiuidslied him with 
a number of sldrts, to sjiy nothing of clotli coats, and otlior abondua- 
tions of the West ; such, ior iustunce, as Wiustcoats. It was evident 
that Anton Antonovitcli was irreclaimable. To reiiA^nstrate "witl^, him 
would have been absurd. After he liad given away an estate with five 
bundled peasants, what importance coidd ho attach to some linen and a 
couple of suits of clotlies ? It was necessaiy, then, to accejjt 1dm as ho 
A\a.s. Like the Cossiicks of whom Haxthauseri says, *‘Sint ut sunt aut 
non sunt,” one mode of life was alone ix)ssible to Anton Autonovitch. 
He coidd only exist as a sort of dignified mendicant. We say dignified^ 
because if he received, it must be remembered that he never had any 
occasion to ask, and in the midst of Ids vagabondage he had not lost an 
atom of his self-respect. On the contrary, he must have been ju-oud of 
his poverty, though we will do him the justice to say that he never 
attempted to ufficher it ; nor did he in his conversation or manner in any 
way affect that liumility of which his raggedness and his dirt might 
have been regained ^ the badges. He certainly maintaiued that it was 
not good for man to be cle. 7 ,j|,^|^Pt;|vith Ids general imtidiuess, sheer 
laziness must have had at IcagHM do as principle. Wliat, rendered 
Anton Autonovitch tolcinbl^|B|H interesting, was the fiict that he 
had literally sold all he had ^PJ^ven it to the poor. Here was a real 
sacrifice to conviction ; but coupled with it thei-e must have been some 
predisposition to untidiness, a strong natui-al dislike to the towel, a dread 
of soap, a contempt for the uail-bioiah, and a mortal antipathy to cold 
W'ater. It is said of the founder of the liussian navy, that tiiough lie 
succeeded through his indomitable will in at last becoming a good 
sailor, he had constitutionally a horror of water. This happens to ba 
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imtnio of Peter the Great, but it was certainly the ease with Anton 
Antonovitch. 

But we were speaking of our introduction to tliis extraordinary man. 
We had been told that he was a strange-locking person, and he indeed did 
look odd. He was upwards of six feet high, with broad shoulders, a big 
head, long black uncombed hair, bushy eyebrows, and a thick grizzly 
beard. More than this we could not distinguish, for he was enveloped in 
a cloud of tobacco-smoke. With his long chibouk in one hand, and in the 
other a volume of the Psalms, of whidi he occasionally recited a verse in 
a loud sonorous voice, he stood erect with his back against t^c wall, as 
motionless as an image. When we were presented to him he bowed with 
solemn dignity, but did not say a word ; and as wc understood that he 
spoke no language but Russian, and did not wish to expose our ignorance 
by attempting to address him in that tongue, no conversation took place 
between us. But when wo bad heard the particulars of his life from 
his friends (to whom, and not to Anton Antonovitch we were making our 
visit) we felt anxious to know something more of him, and endeavoured 
tlirough the medium of our host, to enter into conversation with him. 
But he was not friendly ; or to he nearer the truth, he was slightly 
bearisli. 

One day, however, lie heard ns say that we intended to visit tlie 
Laura of the Holy Trinity, which, both as a fortress and as a monastery, 
is full of historical interest. Then the features of Anton Antonovitch 
relnxc*d ; he smiled, his eyes brightened, and he said, Voiis allezy donc^ 
a la Troitsay monsieur f Fof/s en serez lien content'' We were not a 
little astonished, and all the Russians present were amazed ; for none of 
them had ever heard Anton Antonovitch speak French before, and we 
had often talked together in that language about our devotee’s past life, 
his wandering habits, his uncleanliness, etc. : on these occasions not a 
muscle in his covmtenance njoved ; and it was im2)OBsible, judging from 
his appearance, to imagine that he had the slightest suspicion of what 
was being said. Doubtless he had leaint French as a child, and at the 
military school, but every one supjiosed that he had forgotten it. He, in 
fact, Irish cd to do so, as Stendhal boasted that he had forgotten German, 
par mepris'' However, the name of the Troitsa (Trinity) had roused 
him, and he was determined not to let a foreigner visit that monasfceiy 
without enlightening trim on the subject of its religious and military 
history. From the Troitsa he passed to the Kremlin ; and finding that we 
could listen with interest to his remarks about tlic Russian churches and 
Church, he at last asked us, Avith some anxietj', if we knew what hod 
become of Palmer ? We rcj^lied, that Palmer, having been convicted of 
Ix>isoning his brother, had been hanged by the neck until he was doadt 
Anton Antonovitch looked incredulous and somewhat annoyed ; his friends 
could scarcely restrain their laughter on hearing of die melancholy fiite 
which had befallen the only acquaintance he seemed to hjive possessed iu 
England, 
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4i|[olaimed Anton Antonovitch; vaa tlie firieud of 
M. M. MouraviefF mentions him in his travels/’ 

We r^pUeoL^|i||^aInier had once been a not disreputable, though a 
sportitig char^^HBld that M. Moiu'avied’, who is tlie historian of thj? 
EuBsiaa Churcn|PP^t possibly have met him ; but that for all that he 
had been hanged. At last we found it was not against Anton Antonoyitch 
the laugh should have been raised; he was speaking of Palmer, the author 
of Dissertations on the Bnssian Churchy who is, in £ict, mentioned by 
M. MouraviefF in one of his interesting works. 

Having now admitted his knowledge of French, Anton Anionovitch 
could not avoid joining in the general conversation. He came away h'oni 
his place against the wall, leaving a black mark where he had been in the 
habit of resting liis head, sat down at the table, abandoned his long pipe, 
and oven consented to accept a “ papiroa,” or cigarette, which he neverthe- 
less looked upon as a sign of the decadence. 

** The old Russians smoked pipes,” he said : “ not merely the i;easautry 
and the merchants, but the most distinguislicd nobles. The present race,” 
lie added, “ are ashamed of their ancestors ; they ai-e becoming children 
of the West in everything.” 

He then asked whether I imagined any one of the jiresent day could 
wield the massive clubs, the maces, and the battle-axes, which are exhibited 
in the Treasury of tlie Kremlin, and wliich belonged to the ancient Czai's 
and their officers ? Had I seen the brancard in which Charles XII. was 
carried at the battle of Pidtawa, and the iron-pointed stick which Ivim the 
Terrible (or Rcdoubtiiblo, as Anton Aiitoiiovitch preferred to call him) 
was wont to place on the foot of any one he happened to be conversing 
with, occasionally jiicrciiig his interlocutor’s boot, and, if he ostensibly 
winced, transfixing his insli'p? Did we mean to visit Kieff, only a few 
hundred miles to the south, and possessing a luagiiifjcent Laura? At all 
evoiifs we were going to the Troitsa: we must not abandon that intention ; 
and if we desired it, ho would write us an account of tlie monastery, and 
a Ijrief history of St. Sergius, its founder. On our thanking him for his 
kind offer, he expressed his willingness to supply us also Witli descrip- 
tions of the other holy places (with all of which, as witli tlieir history, 
lie was tlioroughly familiar). He said he would begin at once, only he 
had no paper. There were plenty of pens in the house, he told us, and 
4ote-paper in abundance ; but he liked to write on large sheets, end would 
be obliged to us if we would send him some. 

'JIkj next morning wc sent Anton Antonovitch our complim^ts and a 
quire of letter-paper. In the evening he called to tell us that our paper 
(die ordinaiy Bath Post,) “ws valait rwif* it was too thin. He must 
have it exceedingly fine, and exceedingly thick. He had never been 
accustomed to write on paper of any other kind. 

What most astonished us in this visit was, that Anton Antonoviteh 
should have called on us at all, for it a practice he had long given up» 
Perhaps he was pleased to find a foreigner 'whom he could interest in the 
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affairs of the Russian Church. Perhaps, after the uuinner of his country- 
men, and in spite of his natural prejudices, he was anxious to' sliow all 
the attention in his power to a visitor from abroad ; and in order to do this 
it was necossaiy first of all that he should have hem papier hlancr 
He was, at first, somewhat disconcerted at not finding the usual holy picture, 
or fiXoa, in the eastern comer of the room ; but, having made tlie sign of 
the cross, he sat down and took some tea : of whicli, like a great many 
other Russians, he would drink any quantity at any time of the day. 

Before Anton Antonov itch went away, we had some conversation with 
him on political and literary subjects. He was more than a conseiTative — 
he was a retrogressionist. AU die progress, according to him, which had 
taken place in Russia since Peter the GroatV time, was progress in a fiUso 
direction. “We have foreign wines, foreign wlks, fortign ornaments,’* he 
said, “ and we dress like foreigners ” (not Anton Antonovitch, however), ^bo 
much so that llic peasants look upon \is as a different race ; tliere has been 
a fall in our moral tone: we have more luxuries than formerly, but a 
man’s word is less tinistworthy, and onr merchants have become cheats.” 
Ho was not at all sanguine as to the success of Alexander the Second’s 
reforms, and he looked upon Nicolas as the true fatlier of his country ; 
justifying the Crimean war as having been undcrttiken ia defence of the^ 
Clirlstians of Turkey against their Maliomednn oppressors. Of modern 
Russian literature he had no ojiinion. Poushkin had puritled the language 
•“that ’was his great merit ; but as a poet he was not tp be compared to 
Loinonossoff, the father of Russian literature, and the felicitous versifiei’ ot' 
the Psalms. 

The next morning we sent Anton Antonovitch some pa2)or of creamy 
white, and as thick as parcliment. It appeared that to write on the very- 
best paper was his only luxury. Some men in tlieir poverty will contrive, 
even if their coat be in bitters, to wear fine liiicii ; olhci’s, unable to endure 
the smell of a toilow candle, to whatever straits they may be reduced, will 
read by the light of a wax taper ; others again, if they go without their 
dinner, will always stir their tea Avitli a silver spoon. Thus Anton Anto- 
novitch, with all his raggedness and dirt, was unable to forsake an early 
acquired habit of sciibbling “ eur du hem papier hlanc,'* Yet he had never 
any money ; and the paper he so parlicuhirly affected does not cost Ics*?, in 
Russia, thau four or five shillings a quire. 

The reader would not take so much interest as we ourselves did in 
Anton Antonovitch’s litcraiy productions; suflice it to say, that in due 
time we received long, and, to us, interesting, accounts of all the holy 
places in Russia, and especially of the “ Laura of the Troitsfi.” 

Of tlio miraculous birth of St. Sergius and his three prac-natal cries, 
PtTiiboUo of the “Troitsa,” or Holy Trinity ; of his Aivine tuition; of his 
interview with a bear, who, though starving, respected the holy man, and 
consented to sliare his humble meal in a spirit of fairness ; of the monas- 
tery die saint founded ; of his mysterious, inconceivable death ; of his 
unoorrupted body; of his reappearance to tlic metropolitan Plato in 1812 , 
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wricii Napoleon, tenified by a vision of an incalculable army of blacU 
tiuldierB, (i. e. monks,) on the road to Ti'oit&a, abstained fi*om attacking 
tlmt great dc])OBitoiy of ecclesiastical wcaldi | and finally, of the miracles 
petfortned at liia shrine ; — we possess partictilars written on several “ca/ners 
de beau papier hlanCj^ adorned with a jwrtrait of St. Sergius in his fighting 
costume, and a representation in stone, which was found in the Aural 
mountains, and which is, indeed, one of the greatest cunositics die 
treasury of the monastery can show. 

Towards the end of the year, when every one was giving and going to 
parties, Anton Antonovitch started suddenly on a pilgrimage. On die 
evening of the thirty-first of Docomber, just before his departure, he sent 
us a letter wishing us, according to the Russian expression, “with the 
new year, new happiness.” Ilis letter began thius : “ According to the 
ancient Russian custom, no present.^ from me {jyoint de cadtaux dc via 
part) but even if ho had not sold liis estate, he would not, on principle 
have departed ft?oin tlic iisiigc of liis ancestors, who, however generous 
on other festivals, confined theniH'lvcs on New Year’s Day to the int^T- 
ehaiige of good aAsIics. 

We s'aV Anton Antonov i(eh once again, as he was reluniiiig 
[)ilgriinago. It was aliout nine in the morning, and lie had just wal^^^o 
Moscow from the e(nintry. It was iTii‘'crably cold, and, wliat 
windy j for we are inclined to think that in Russia the winery wind is 
really as unkind “ as man’s ingratitude,” — or liis ingratitude must be cutting 
indeed. Yet Anton Antonovitch wore nothing but bis old blue wiflan, a 
jwiii- of trousers which might onc(' have been white, and a pair of shoes 
which apparently had never been blacked. He lia^ goloshes 

ill (he corridor, without which he would have lo3 hjs feet before he Lad 
vMilked a mile; but he had nothing to protect his ekrs*or throat. Tlicn 
c reineinbered that in the life of St. Sergius the following line occiUTcd, 
“ he never wore a pelisse, nor any kind of^fur in >viutcr.” 

During Anton Antoiiovitch’s absence 'frojn Sloscow we had visited the 
Troitsji monastery, and had cv cn remained tljcfc three days. lie was glad 
to hear this ; but seemed especially del||pted when we told him that we had 
ascended to the top of the highest tower m the Laura ; this he was pleased 
to regard as a feat of piety, lie said he hoped to see us again, as we hoped 
to sec him, wished us good-bye, made the sign of the cross, and went. 
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If any one essence or thing requii*es a champion, it is sureJy that suffering, 
abused, and despised entity, the Parochial Mind. For far too many years 
lias it been kicked and cutFed. and pelted with unsavoury eggs, and 
dragged through unpleasant mud-baths. For far too many years lias it 
been the obvious accessible target of small ivits, who have showered their 
little aiTOws Jibout its devoted head. For far too many years have heavier 
humorists sat upon its body, and done all that human intellect could 
do to flatten it into nothingness. Tt stiil lives. They have called it 
Buinbleism Jind Little Pedhngton ; but it btill survives, for all that. Its 
fancy portrait has been sketched in many contemptible forms, and 
painted ivith many gaudy colours; but yet it grows apace, even as a 
pampered child. The favourite images of the red-nosod beadle, and the 
fiery orator who deals in cabbage and shakes the vestry in his senatorial 
overtime, have been powerless to laugh it down. They arc very amusing 
personifications, so far as they go, but the rednetio ad ahsurdim process is 
too broad in its application to be otherwise than confined in its results. 
Because Socrates was henpecked, it does not follow that his philosophy 
was all wind; nor was the greatness of Cromwell neutralized by that 
ridiculous wart upon his nose. 

The loudest oi^poncnts of the Parochial Mind arc usually men of tlie 
shortest memories. They forget that it was only the other day when Eng- 
hmd itself was nothing but a Little Pedlington. The despised parish of the 
present* hour, in value, if not in extent, would put to shame that little 
Britain which William the First is imniortaliz(*d for conquering. That 
other little Britain, which turned round and beheaded its king, was 
nothing to boast of in the shape of imports and exports ; and the unruly 
parliament that the Protector defied, had a marvellous resemblance to a 
modem vestry. 

The great weakener of the present age seems to be an igiioi*0nt impa- 
tience of the Parochial Mind — and an equally ignorant passion for univer- 
sality. It instils its poison at tlic very root of life : the most ordinary 
child at the most ordinary school is taught to spend his slender stock of 
memory and intellect over the widest possible area. The doubtful chro- 
nologies of all creation are first of all crammed into his languid ear, and 
then “wrung from him like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fVuit.” He must know a little of everything,— classics, up to a 
certain unsatisfactory point; lii-story. according to the vaguest authorities; 
languages sufficient to VTile the Lord’s prayer in three tongues, and 
foiget all about the unmeaning exercise in less than three years afterwards. 
He is taken to task for not remembering wluit has probably had no 
auth^tlcatcd exisUncCj-^tlio sc -called landmarks of universal history* 
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He is led into disputes about the dates of events that possibly never 
occurred, and considered a marvel of successful teaching if his answera are 
given in a confident and unhesitating manner. No one wiU charitably take 
him aside and whisper into his ear that little comes of real, knowledge but 
increased modesty, doubt, and suspicjjgi. No one is either bold enough, 
or honest enough, to tell him how the great Past has wrapped itself in a 
dense fog, into which it is almost vain to attempt to penetrate. No one 
will point out to him the patient labour and incessant application required 
to let in the light even through one little loophole of this dai’k and silent 
barrier. No guide, philosopher and friend will teach him these things ; 
and he will go into the world a noisy, superficial babbler. His mental 
condition is a fair average speciinen of the broad, universal mind, as dis- 
tinguished from that other mental condition which is sneeringly called the 
parocliial. 

As he gi’ows up to man’s estate the heroes most likely to command his 
admiring worship will be Uie cncycl(»p£cdical men — the anti-parochial 
speakers, thinkers, and actors. lie will pass by the solid monuments of 
the parochial mind, to run after the dazzling phantoms of Admirable 
Crichtoivsm. lie will see his ideal of eminence only in those self- 
conscious learned posturers who are pointed at as having drained the cup 
of knowledge to the dregs, and as crying out aloud for it to be again filled. 
He will be pi one to have faith in intuition, — in royal roads to learning, ~ 
in the power of untutored genius, — ^in happy guessing, -^in the virtues of 
touch-and-go. lie must exhaust a science before breakfast; another 
science before dinner; and a hinguoge in the intervals of a week’s business, 
lie will bestow his flying attention upon national and personal records, 
but only on the scale of about one inch to a century ; for it is a first 
necessity of the anti-parochial and universal mind that it should “ survey 
the world from China to Peru.” He will glance rapidly over all books 
that issue from tlie press, to keep up his easily-earned character as a well- 
informed man. To be convicted of not knowing, at least, the title of a 
work, and the name of its author, would be heartburn and mortification 
for many W'ecks. As an authority upon taste, upon pictures, upon secret 
memoirs, the laws of colour, the real and the ideal, tlie finite and the 
infinite, the back-fall, the musical pitch, the incidence of tajtation ; upon 
social reform, the Evans’ gambit, the inner meaning of the Pyramids, and 
the principles of Greek harmony, the distribution of races, the wave 
theory in shipbuilding, — the well-informed, the anti-parochial mind w^l 
have enough to do. A mixture of rope-dancing and juggling with 
brass balls will best describe the position of its representative in his 
social moments. When he is moved (and that is not infrequently) 
to commit his thoughts to paper, his undigested and varied acquire*- 
ments lie in hard, coarse lumps upon his skin, instead of enri^iing 
his blood. He presents the spectacle of a clever dog who constantly 
running round after his own tail. There is no re^ progress — ^no nw 
irork done— and nothing proved. The universal mind^ after firing off its 
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rockets, its blue lights, its Roman caudles, and its ingenious combinations 
of all kinds of combustibles, lias always ended by leaving the world a 
little darker than it found it. 

How pleasing it is to escape from the restless clatter of productions 
such as these into the monastic cnbnnesa of a thoroiigjily parochial book. 
The Journey Uound my Room^ of Xavier dc Maistro ; the Tour Round my 
Garden^ of Alphonse KaiT ; and the Nattiral History of Selhornc^ of Gil- 
bert Wliite, are tlic first works of the kind that spring to the surface of my 
memory. The latter book is a perfect typo of its class — a class tlmt the 
world is always ready to welcome whenever it appears, and to preserve, at 
all hazards, fi-om the chance of Jcatli. The production pf such books is 
not effected by yearnings after the broad, the grand, the infinite — ^but by 
the labour pf earnest, patient men, who (h*spise not the humhlost pebbh* by 
the roiidside. They arc produced uilhoul any love of disjday, any affec- 
tation of superior knowledge, on the ]>avt of the writers; and they shine 
only in the simple beauty of truth and good faith. They are wittc'U with 
a concentrated conscientious love and regaul for their subjects, and not 
with a constant eye to the audience on the other side of the footlights. 
They owe their birth more to a recording, resistless impulse within the 
writers, than lo the desire for fame, or the gi’ccd of pecuniary profit. 

If Boswell had felt a contem^it fir the parochial mind, the world would 
have lost one of the best Inogi ajdiies that lias ever been written. The 
whole stnicture of ils composition is essentially paiochial. It deals with 
only one man — one single, half-blind, old man ; it regards him as the 
centre of a sj^stoin, and only touches upon those who revolved round him 
as a crowd of accidental satellites. N(»thing that ever happened to that 
man, no remark tlmt ever fell from his lips, no journeys that ho ever made, 
were without an intense interest to the pjirochial Boswell. Tlic scraps of his 
letters were t’wea.sured like precious gold, and no suspicion of common- 
place triviality ever checked the iiarochial mind in its welcome task of 
recording. All this must bcom very mean and \cry contemptible to the 
uuiver^ Utiud, as it looks down from those lofty mounts from which it 
loves to sweep the horizon. Put all the books, liowcver, that the latter 
has manufactured in the scale of human interest with the biographer’s 
volumes, and which will be the load to win the trial ? 

If every ma^ who wields a pen, or lives wilh observing eyes, would 
take a hint from this triumph of the parochial mind, what works might we 
not Iwtve to refer to on our nearest and dearest bookshelves ? The records 
of a street, of a house, of a family, of a fislipond, or a dead wall, may be 
ftlli of wisdom, poetry, and enduring interest, if only carefully collected. 
What pleasure there is in grasping a favourite A'olumo, and feeling, ?s you 
seem tp 4»«ke the hand of the writer, that you are about to sit down for 
IbU hpuris (jommunion tvith one who devoted liis whole life to a sihgle 
SUltjject Wliat satisfaction there is in looking upon such a sttirdy octavo, 
as it lie^ tipon your table, and knowing that you have there a perfectly 
gui^ to some little nook of knoAvledge I It is only such books us 
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HHI||h)lLat can really become the cberislicd companions of tbinking men ; 
HReat, for nil the nanies they may proudly display upon tlieii* backs, must 
(BSk into neglect as a maze of literary upholstery. 

The broad, the universal mind, thinks differently from this, and acts 
in a manner consistent with its teaching. In its pleasures it always seeks 
the strange and the remote, in preference to the familiar and the accessible. 
Its knowledge of its own country is confined to a few fashionable resorts, 
and a few famous lakes ; while in London it claims a merit for affecting 
a total ignornnee of the suburbs. Wliat kind of wine is dnink by the. 
peasants in the south of France, or what are the habits of the Neapolitan 
beggars, tlic univci’sal mind is ever ready to tell you in books, in lectures, 
or in com ersation ; but when you inquire what kind of food is consumed 
in Bethnal Green, or what has become of the Irisli expelled from Field 
Lane and St. Giles’s, the same universal mind is ignorantly and con- 
temptuously failont. Of the Loiwrc it knows much — of Dulwich College 
very little ; and when it wishes to indulge in a view of sunrise, it flies at 
once to the Bighi. It would never seek for unexpected as ne c ||| Ngt£ ^p ture 
on the toj) of the Monument ; flir less on Primrose of 

Hampstead. And yet an liour or two may be sp^ 
instructively than at the latter place, watehiij^ tlie fjfiiioCt, on a summer’s 
evening, fioni the station of the old Hill Tejegra|lii. There, the parochial, 
ii not tlie universfil mind, may feed liixuriousiy upon the picture— •the 
city lying in the vallcv, backed by tha-SuiTey Ildls; the plum-bloom mist 
that settles over the house-tops, the orange glow that comes fi’om the 
hidden sun through the mellow bide^rees of the country lane, that, seen 
tlivough an opening in the thick feav^ seems all on fire— the houses, 
lighted up into a bright, burning yellow— the long, glistening glass of some 
building in the distant London valley, that looks like a row of footlights, 
or the furnaces in llio Pottcried— and the two towers of the Crystal Palace, 
standing up like columns of living flame. It may seem an almost child- 
like cockney weakness, to be *plcased with such sights as these: but there 
they are, with many like them, for narrow-minded parochial gratiflcatioii. 

The same universal mind, that closes its eyes and ears to such common, 
familiar things, is easily traced in the formation of libraries and museums. 
A country town or village requires something that sliall inform its igno- 
rance, amuse its leisure, or elevate its taste, and the duty devolves upon 
tlie universal mind to decide upon the nature and oiganization of this 
something. The fii*st thing that raises its head, in all probability, is what 
is called a suitable building for au institution, — a cold oblong structure 
of stucco, built after the style of the Parthenon, with a portico like a 
four-post bedstead. The first sight of such a building is enough to 
tlie young enthusiast, bent upon improving his mind — in the universal 
stylo — and the secret of the blight which seems to hang over its Doric 
cohimna, is found in the fact that it harmonizes with no other part of the 
old town — not oven with the bleak, bare congregational chapel. The 
next htop is to fill this receptacle after the most approved plan,* and here 
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the tmivensal mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscriptions arc 
solicited, donations are thankfully received ; and a collection grows up 
that is as varied as the stock-in-trade of a general curiosity dealer. One 
leg, two- thirds of an aim, and a portion of the neck of a man or woman in 
sooty relievo, on a crumbled stone, is joyfully accepted as a representative 
of Grecian sculpture. It came from some temple ; it was presented by 
some advocate for the diffusion of universal knowledge, and It is duly 
ticketed as a notable object of interest. The mummy of an Egyptian 
prince, supposed to bo about eighteen liiiudred years old, is always 
Welcome in such a place ; as well ns the tooth of a whale or on elephant, 
and the dceleton of a crocodile. Two or three vertebra? of a rhinoceros, 
an Indian sable, a lizai'd's skin fi-om Brazil, a petrified toadstool, ^a 
ptecious stone from Ethiopia, an Assyrian hoan, and a Persian tobacco- 
pipe are always sure of being put in posts of honour. A wooden effigy of 
Osiris, a copper idol from Siam, a Roman buckle, a pair of Norwegian 
skates, an earthen vessel from China, a basket of Muscovian money, 
a beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, the brain-pan of an 
ostrich, and a preserved thunderbolt from tlie vale of Chamouni are 
equally prized and equally honoured. Where is England represented * 
in such a motley collection; and, above all, where is the corner devoted to 
the particular village, town, county, or parish in which the exhibition 
stands ? What is the character, or meaning of such an exhibition ; and 
what can it possibly teach ? Has it any local stamp, or loctil colour, or 
local interest ? Might it not be all pitchforked into a travelling caravan 
and driven from place to place, as a thing without root ? If any one 
effigy or anatomical wonder were taken away, and another effigy or 
tinatoinical wonder introduced instead, would any hidden harmony be 
disturbed, or anv sense of fitness be outraged ? If the old rampant lion 
in front of the town-hall were struck down by an unlucky flash of 
lightning or a gust of wind, a thousand men (of coui'se, with parochial 
minds) would feel as if their right hands had been cut off, or their front 
teeth had been maliciously drawn by enchantment in the night. But if 
the fragment of the Greek gladiator in the universal museum were 
stolen by gipsies, with a view to a hejivy ransom, there would hardly 
be a man in the county, or parish, who would subscribe a copper 
for its rescue. 

If the parochial mind, through good or evil report, would devote 
itself to the formation of tlioroughly parocliial museums, what different 
results might be arrived at I No little obscure village is too small, or too 
remote, to be Utterly worthless to itself; and by respecting its own 
individual value, it takes the surest course to become generally respected. 
Wherever a road has been cut, a tree planted, and smoke has curled from 
the 'itoeanest cottages ; wherever men have been born, have suffered, and 
have died, there is much that ought never to be buined and forgotten. 
The origin, the progress, or even the decay of such a place; its daily 
life, its dimly temembered worthies, its Old traditions, its old songs, 
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its hopes fears, its joys and sorrows, are all worthy of historical 
preservation. It may be that the \iniversal mind, when it condescends to 
trace a local event, to prove a fact, or substantiate a date, would not be 
displeased to find such a well-filled storehouse ready to its hand, over- 
flowing with the rich materials of county histoiy. What an amount of 
hopeless error, of idle speculation, of English composition, would be saved 
to the world by the existence of such parochial records I If Warwickshire 
had only thought and acted like this in Shakspearc*s time, what pleasant 
and profitable pilgi'images might now be made, — ^what bitter controversies 
might never have been heard of ! 

If tlie parochial mind was a little more active in the field of politics 
than it seems to be at present, it would rather raise than lower the dignity 
of the country. Our senators seem to be nothing, if not universal. Tlieir 
grasp of intellect makes the timid taxpayer tremble, and their denuncia- 
tions of foreign tyrants are masteipSeccs of fretful, useless declamation. 
When Little Pedljngton steps out of its proper sphere, to place one hand 
upon its heart and lo point at distant tiiipopuhir emperors with the other, 
it is then that it plunges headlong into the gulf of hopeless Bumbleism. 
Keeping within Its own walls, and working upon its own vineyard, it is 
unassailable by the keenest shads of ridicule : beyond these wholesome 
limits it is weaker than a child. Its representatives are members for Little 
Pcdlington, and not the champions of all Europe in distress. The Little 
Pedlingtons of Gloucestcrsliire, of Somersetshire, and of Staffordsliirc 
have surely matters of moi^e i)ressing local interest to occupy their minds 
than the willing or xmwilling annexation of Nice and Savoy. Their 
members should be told this in no inaudible voice ; and this ever-gushing, 
universal tendency to fiow into other people’s property, should be un- 
mistakeably dammed up. Tlie gift of seeing ourselves as others see us 
is vouchsafed to few ; and those Little Pedlington members, it seems, arc 
not amongst the number. 

IIov\ever backward the parochial mind may be in asserting its dominion 
over education, literature, history, science, and art, the inevitable changes 
of financial government will force it into the front rank of politics. Our 
indirect taxation — a system under which no man can tell how much he 
pays to the State — is crumbling beiieatli our feet, to be replaced by direct 
taxes, which every one will se e and feel. 'When the bulk of that neces- 
sary or unnecessary expenditure of seventy or eighty annual millions 
sterling has lo be met by an income-tax of, perhaps, about fiv^ shillings 
in the pound, it will then be astonishing to see the rising crops ofbreeches- 
I)ocket pliticians, the growth of non-intervention ’ principles, and riie 
intoxicating popularity of the despised pai’ochial mind. 
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Ekgland owes Ler high position among tlie nations to Navy. Ships, 
colonies, and commerce, were the height of Napoleon's ambition { and the 
latter were ooveted by him chiefly to speure the former, that his navy might 
rival oui’S, It is infinitely to the credit of France tliat she has ocoom- 
plislied her main desire, without those means to that end which we possess. 
Her navy fairly rivals that of England, without England’s coitttnerce or 
colonies. In ships slic is almost, if not altogether, our equal ] and her 
system of manning her navy is more economical and effective than any of 
the many complicated sclicmca which have been vainly tried in England. 
France has, in fad, a sea-militia, or maritime inscription, even more 
sweeping than her conscription for the army. A landsman may escape 
being drawn fora soldier; but every seafaring man in France must serve 
his time in her navy, beforo he can enter a merchant ship. Every sailor 
in France, without excei)tiou, is thus enrolled and trained for the service 
of Ids country ; and she is only less powerful than England in that respect, 
because the personnel of her mercantile marine does not number so much 
as a third of that of England. But till lier whole 90,000 seafaring men 
are used up, she can recruit her war-ships to that extent with much 
greater facility than England could raise a like number for her Koyal 
Navy. We hope, indeed, that were war proclaimed, men would flock to 
our navy ; but H is no ho[)c founded on experience. On the contraiy, all 
evidence is the other way ; and it is the opinion of mahy of our most 
eminent naval officers, tliat in a serious war we should be obliged to have 
recourse to ixnpressipent, in order to obtain men for the fleet with anything 
hke the rapidity that would be absolutely necessaiy for our safety. 
During our greatest naval wars, culminating in Trafalgar and Urn death of 
our greatest naval hero, and up to 1814, wdicn Waterloo brought peace to 
Europe, impressment was found to be ncce8i;aiy. During the late war 
with Hussia wc did not resort to it ; but then our ships went forth only 
pai*tialiy manned, and with crews half trained. Besides, from the French 
Hevolutioa in 1793 to 1801, the anniial number of seamen and marines 
in our fleet rose from 69,000 to 182,000 men, and, in 1813, it had 
reached its highest number<^147,000 ; whereas, between 1854 and 185G, 
it never amounted to half that number, or only about 68,000. Sven 
now, duting ^ peace,” we have 80,000 men in the navy-^hat ia, 19|QCK) 
more liiian d^uing tlie Russian war. 


* We insert a second Article on the Navy, believing that our leaders will he glad 
to have infbnnation from more authorities than one on this national quesUeiu^i&n* 
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For the last twelve months the Navy has been constantly in every- 
body's thoughts, but Attention has been cliieSy directed, during that period, 
to our ships. To our ships, unfortunately, because, first, in respect of 
linc-of-battle ships, and more recently in iron-caped frigates, wc have 
suddenly discovered the French to be far la advance of us. Between these 
graver themes, too, we have had the startling episode of the rotten gun- 
boats, further to shake our faith in the management of naval affairs. In 
the Cornhill Magazine for October, the most important of these subjects 
was discussed, — Shall England’s future bulwaika be wood or iron? 
Coincident with the issue of that number, the leading journal took up the 
subject, and the whole press followed: and thereupon three additional 
iron-clad vessels, like the Wamnor^ were ordered to be built. After that, 
however, The Times reverted to the subject, recalling attention to expci'i- 
ments made at Portsmouth on perpendicular and oblique iron-plates, as 
narrated in its own columns in August, and which were the foundation of 
the views put forth in this Magazine, when suddenly the progress of the 
new wall-sided vessels was countermanded by^^^the Admiralty. Fresh 
councils are being held on the subject of iron-cksed ships ; and it is to 
be hopM that some well-founded decision may be come to in accordance 
with what is contained in our October number.* 

The state of om* Navy, as icgards its materiel^ has not only been 
earnestly discussed in the public pi css; but both ministeis and parlia- 
ment were alive to the sulyect. Lord Derby appointed a Confidential 
Committee, in December, 1858, to inquire into tlic comparative state of 
the navies of England and France;” following uj)ou which came Sir 
John Pakington’s famous announcement in parliament, that the English 
navy required “reconstruction.” This vas ridiculed at first, for a time; 
but full justice was afterwards done to Sir John, for the promptitude 
with which he had discovered and remedied some of our very serious 
deficiencies. A Committee on Dockyard Economy wi\s likewise appointed 
by the Board of Admiralty under Lord Derby ; but its report was a mere 
analysis of petty details, founded upon evidence scarcely better than dock- 
yard gossip, if we may judge from the strictures passed upon it in a 
memorandum by the present First Lord of tlie Admiralty. Then tlicre 
was a Committee on the Gunboats whose recent finding was certainly 
rather mild against some few contractors who had scamped the Govern- 
ment work. And now we have a Koyal Commission prosecuting fresh 
inquiries into the management of the dockyards ; including, it is to be 
hoped, all that relates to ships and ship-building. 

Certainly, the press has done its part, in directing attention to the 
kind of /hips we ought now to have. Louis Napoleon is doing his part, 
with that characteristic silent efiiciency that always reminds vs of peace 
by continual preparations for war. And we can only hope that at last 


* An able Aiticlc in Blacktt ood*s Magazine fur December snpports the tiamC views 
as to our Buh^aiU.*’ 
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tlic Loi'is of the Admiralty will do their part also, for the nation’s sahe, 
and for the Bake jof the liberties and hifhcat interests of Europe. 

Before quitting the subject of «hipa, it may be interesting to state 
that the TPorrior, which will be probably launc^d before this is.rcad, is 
the largest ship in the world, after the Great Eastern, Those who have 
seen the latter will be able to form the best idea of the hull and general 
appearance of the iron-cased Warrior, by imagining they see a Great 
Eastern, only onc-third less, and witliout paddle-boxes. The one ship is 
GOO feet in length, the other 400. The Warrior has also fine lines. 
Both arc built of iron, and with water-tight compartments. Tiie middle 
part of the exterior iron of the Watrior, for about 300 feet, bends inwards 
from near the water-lino, and above that becomes an inward lining to a 
coating of 18-inch teak, with which the middle part of the vessel is covered. 
Over this teak coating arc fastened the armour-plates of wrought-iron, 
4} inches thick, dove-tailed together and bolted through the teak. These 
plates extend up as far as the bottom of tlie bulwarks ; the coating round 
which is of timber only. The iron-clad portion of tlie ship has port- 
holes at present nearly 4 feet square and 12 feet apart; but tliose will 
probably be reduced in size to about 2 feet square, after the vessel 
is launched on the 20th of Decenibev. When she takes the water, only 
the lower row of armour-plates will have been affixed to her. The two 
ends of the vessel are built m the ordinary way, of sheet iron only 
five-eighths of an inch thick — ^not stronger, probably, than the Great 
Eastern is throughout ; but there arc interior “ bulk-heads ” of great 
Strength, running across the vessel at each end of, the iron-c.ised middle 
pai’t, fbroicd of teak and covered with armour-plates, similai’ to her 
plated sides. She will only be i>i creed for thirty-six guns on her main 
deck, eighteen each broadside. Her bulwarks arc not to be pierced for 
guns, and being euly formed of wood they will only be rifle-proof. One or 
two guns may probably be carried on her upper deck ; but that is not yet 
decided. Her deck is not to be cannon-ball proof; and it is there and in 
her gaping portholes, if they are not reduced in size, that her greatest 
weakness will be found. She will of course be inGnitcly stronger tlian a 
wooden vessel, and not so likely to be set on fire by means of shells 
filled with molten iron. But she will be a large and unwieldy vessel — 
perhaps only too like the Great Easta a in that respect ; she will be an 
enormous target for an enemy’s guns ; and her breadth of beam and great 
length will place her in jeopardy from shells and vertical fire, even at 
considerable distances. They talk complacently of her ends being “ even 
shot away,” and her invulnerable part remaining as strong as ever ! But 
it would be only* an ‘^invulnerable” box upon the water, withoift any 
power of moving whatever. She may be even seriously crippled in her 
tnanceuVr^ if her vulnerable forepart and stem are much knocked abotil, 
as her screw would probably be thus entirely put out of gear. Even if 
she caiTies the moat powerful Armstrong guns, her amament and offeniavc 
power must be regarded ns vQry small in comparison with her enormous 
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It will be fiital to her euccen^ H ehf iite^i|i 

3r dM^o French La GMre / vith which vewd— even with equal 
hcvHpNsontend at great disadvantage in-phora flDd in shallow 
The burden of the TFamV it no iesp thai;^ 6,000 ton% and tlws 
her engines is equal to that of 1,200 horsep. 

It should be borne in mind that France now intends to have sixteen 
irpn-cased frigates, instead of tlm ten once spoken of, axid also a fleet of 
150 gunboats, tortoise-shaped, with sides on which the iron plates are to 
be fixed sloping inwards obliquely, in order that the shot striking them 
nmy glance. 

But assuming that England will be provided with a sufticicucy of iron- 
ela^ vessels of the best construction science can devise, and that the bows 
of our Jiiie-of-battle sliips may be also so protected that they will be able 
safely to approach such cuirassed opponents till near euoq^^to bring their 
o'v crwlielming broadsides of fifty or sixty guns to ^hort, tliat 

onr navy will be rendered fit to cope with that of any enemy upon the 
seas — ^let us now revert to some other considerations relating to the fleet. 
Nothing can be more popular than the Navy of England. Every 
man — and no leas certainly every w'oman — admires a sailor. Even the 
fpnd mather, who weeps at first wdien her darling son declares he will go 
to sea, soon becomes proud of her sailor boy. Oui* “ blue-jackets” have 
inherited a traditional glory, and, thank God, they have ever, with few 
exceptions, noblj handed down the honours they have derived fiom gene- 
rations of naval heroes. The living memory of our most glorious era, which 
may truly be described as the Kule Britannia Epoch,” is now just passing 
away. In it — that i bcUv ecn 1793 and 1816 — Pitt was longest Prime 
Minister ; iu it, Wellington commanded the Biitisli army, and won his last 
laurel wreath j in it, Howe and Bridport, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson 
lived and died ; and in it, w^e need not forget, Napoleon Buonaparte was 
First Consul of l-epublicdn France, afterwards Emperor, then King of Elba, 
and finally an exile at St. Helena. Neither should we omit in our 
chronicle of glory, our latest departed hero, the fiery Cochrane — the 
veteran Dundonald. 

If the Navy thus derives a reflected glory fiom the past, it unfortu- 
nately also suflers fix)m certain traditions of evil connected VfiUt the 
service. Popular as it is, tlie real state of the Navy is not well k^QWi^ to 
the public. A marked proof of this was lately exhibited by a letter 
published in The Times newspaper, purporting to be written by “ one who 
knows the service,” in which it may truly be said, that almost everything 
connected with the navy, whether pay, food, pensions, treatment, or dis- 
cipline, was grossljr misrepresented. And although these niis-statcjnents 
of the most patent facts were iramejJiateJy corrected by otlicr correspps^d- 
ents, yet it produced a strong leader on the subject challenging further 
disproof; from which we may be sure thst the writer was evidently some 
one who ought to have known the service, and whom The Times concluded 
could scarcely be mistaken. Nor is that alh Should a poor neighbour 
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apply M bii getting out his boys in the worlti, and you suggest 

to send ^enj- to Woolwich or Portsmouth to enter tho navy, ypu will 
soon discover what absurd notions widely prevail annong the lor^er desses 
as to treatment and life in the navy. The traditions of the presi^ang, 
and of bygone brutalities, in ccnnecthm with the naval service, have still 
hold of the popular mind, os firmly as those of Rule Rritannia and a 
sailor's dare-devil courage. ''Unfortunately, also, anipng some who ought 
to know better, there are traditions attempted to be fostered^ of a kind of 
immoral licence that must always be conCedod to sailors; and tliose 
whose evil propensities would fain eucourogo such a notipUf set up for 
chartered libertines,” because some great naval hero may h^ve fiillen 
under great temptations. Out upon sucli fellows 1 Away wjth them I 

It bdioves Englishmen to know — and it should bo proclaimed through- 
out the lengtix and breadth of the land — that the seamen of her Majesty's 
fleet are well paid, vrell fed, and kindly treated while serving, and liberally 
pensioned afterwards; and that the discipline and woik on board ship arc 
neither severe nor heavy. They ought also to know that blustering, 
swearing, and drinking officers now scarcely exist, and are not tolerated 
in the service ; that, in fact, not in workshops, warehouses, or couutjpg- 
houses, not in chambers or colleges, not in offices public or private, nor , 
in any other of the various places on sliore where men congi’ogate for the 
busitiesa of life, can gi’catcr icgiilarity or propriety of conduct, or more 
quiet and gentlemanly manners be found, than on board her Majesty’s 
ships. This is no fluttering tale or highly-coloured description ; it is only 
a fair picture of the general characteristics of the naval service. That 
there are exceptions is, of course, too true. It must also be admitted that 
the desertions ftom the fleet are numerous, and that, of late, many 
blackguards” and too many “jail-birds” are to be found in the nayy. 
Nor, mihappily, can it be denied that, at the present time, the discipline 
is not all that ought to be in so good a service. 

The pamphlets on the want of discipline in the fleet, are probably as 
numerous as those on iron-cased vessels and national defences. More- 
over, we read of grave accusations, affecting the characters of officers as 
gentlemen; but still, courts-martial are very rare; and it is still excep- 
tional, and well nigh unprecedented, for a naval officer, while serving, to 
commit any gi*Qss delinquency and escape dismissal from the service, or, 
at least, from bis ship or command. The general tendency of the naval 
regulations is certainly to get rid entirely of all blackguards and men of 
tainted character, be they liigU or be they low. If there be one case that 
would seem to refute this statement, there are fifty to confirm it* If a 
father, motlicr, or guardian, who may read this, should heave a s^h and 
think of a son or nephew ruined (hrough loo&c and extrayagant habits 
learned in one of her Majesty’s ships, this, too, is an exceptional case« llimt 
could only happen, perhaps, under one or two men of the hundrods now 
employed in command of the fleet. 

With inspect to defective discipline in the navy, it is mainly to be 
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Il&^ted to tho large influx of newly iiuBed men during the last two 
■pitted especially since the bounty proclamation of ApHl, 1859. But 
Kis*3nmscSpline might be more ti-uly charactenzed as disorderly conduct, 
Rlta^ than anything approacliing disaffection to the service or mutinous 
iDsubordtnation. Since April, 1859, to tlic present date, the dcct has 
ipicreased from 60,000 to 80,000 ; and according to a return lately pre- 
sented to Parliament, by which it appeared that 16,000 had entered the 
in twelve months, when the increased number remaining at tlie cud 
ot that time was only 11,000, at least some 30,000 must have entered to 
raise the increase of 20,000 since April, 1859. The question naturally 
arises, what has become of the difference of 10,000 men between those 
numbers? Taking the same parliamentar}' return as a sound basis for the 
answer, we may conclude that of these men not fewer than 5,000 deserted ; 
or, to sjx'ak more accurately, that 5,300 had deserted, and some 300 
deserters during the same period had been apprehended or relumed volun- 
tarily to their ships. The remainder will be made up of those who had 
died, were invalided, or wore discharged the service by purchase, or free, 
or had been pensioned. Fiom the same data we may conclud^^hat the 
majority of these deserters had been paid bounty money— at a 
low averagp of all the rates that have been paid, to 5?. eachriPl!#f*'that 
many of them had, in addition, been granted gratuitous clothing worth 
about 2L 10.9., and all of them gratuitous bedding, and mess-traps (all 
under very recent regulations since April, 1859), of the value of ICs. 
or 17s,; and that many of them were, besides, in debt to the Crown fbr 
other supplies. 

Several year^ ago, when a return of deserters A^fSTurnished to Par- 
liament, it appeared tliat money was generally due to men on their 
“ running,” ns it is called; but at that period wages in the navy were not 
>0 closely paid up as they now arc by recent regulations. It will scarcely 
l)e out of the way if we conclude, that each dcseitcr causes a loss to tho 
country of 8/. to 1 01, at the present time. But if that be doubted, wc 
must remember that this loss is the leaflt part of the rctil expense to the 
eountr}'. The time, wage.s, food, and training of the man have becu a 
loss — and is generally a loss, not merely to tho Royal Navy, but to the 
naval service of the whole country. Only a fraction of deserters come 
back to us at all; at least not till after many years, when they may have 
outgrown their former personal appearance. Moreover, it appears that 
every man raised for the navy is estimated to cost IIL; so that every 5,000 


deserters cost the countiy 55,000^. on that account alone. But add to 
this tlic average bounty, gratuitous clothing, Ac., and debts (swiy 9/.), 
taking the whole as only 201. per man, and wc have 100,000/. dead loss ; 
not reckoning the cost of keeping, paying, feeding, and training men wdio 
afterwards run away. Here, then, we havq a very large margin for 
i^iising wages, and yet making a better bargain than now, if raising wages 
in the navy would prevent desertions. 

The late Sir Charles Napier, and Sir James Graham also, strongly 
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cppoaod the {^raut of bounty for raiftdng the numbers of the Fleet in 185D. 
Six* Chax’les afterwarcls moved for a return of the number of dcsetters, 
being under the impression that they would be found to have boon 
much more numerous since tlje bounty had been granted. This is in 
accordance with the long experience of the "War Department, where it 
is found that desertions are exactly in proportion to the largeness of 
bounty. Indeed, it is well known that deserters make it trade of bounty, 
and in many cases have successively entered the army, militia, and navy 
as seamen or marines. But it did not appear from the retura prepared 
for Sir Charles*Napier, tliat tlie proi>ortion of deserters froth the navy had 
much increased, if at all. Of course, all the advocates for bounty imme- 
diately seize? upon this as a fact which proves their views to be right. But 
it proves notliing of the sort. Statistics require careful handling. If bare 
results are taken, they arc wortliless: nay, worse, they are deoeptiver 
Even if bounty docs not increase desertion, if ft fails to reduce the 
number of deserters it must be couddniicd as a great waste of money. 
But the bounty was only given in 1859, and the retuin moved for was 
lor the twelve iiioiitha immediately following ; in which time it could 
scarcely be oxpcclod that ihose who liad been tempted to enter merely 
by the offer of bounty, had had aulHciont leisure to repent them of 
the bargain and i im away. The next year’s desertions will better show 
how the bounty bystem is calculated to affect the navy in the long run ; 
but -there seems to be no reason to doubt that desertions are largely on the 
inciease: had tliey not been, doubtless the gratifying fact would have 
been publicly stated by the naval authorities. 

Both in the army and navy, bounty sliould be abolished. It is the 
remains of an almost barbarous custom, offered as a bribe or bait to 
improvident and loose characters, tempting them to make a bad bargain 
with the State, and serve for lower wages, in consideration of a sum paid 
down, to be — as It almost always is — mis-spent and wasted in debauchery. 
Coupled as it is with “Bringing money,” scarcely anything can be 
imagined more demoralizing in its tendency : and yet it is done in tlic 
name of the Queen! This “bringing money” is given to the crimps 
who take sailors to the naval rendezvous; and half the poor fellow’s 
bribe Ls also authorized to be assigned to the crimps and low lodging- 
house keepers, in repayment of quasi debts due to them, — debts which 
would probably not have been incurred but for this means of repayment. 
The poor fellow’s ti‘unk is kept as a pledge, till the officer who enters him 
for tlic navy has had the assignment of half “ the Queen’s bounty ” made 
out in hivour of the lodging-house keeper j and when “ Jack^ goes to get 
his box he will perhaps find it has been opened, and all his clothes stelext 
and spld, so that the bounty has been to him altogether a curse anU 4n 
actual loss. Here is a tradition of the past, that has beon-^not him^ed 
down unbroken, and therefore allowed to exist merely from our fami- 
liarity with its abominations — but revived when it had passed away 
altogether fr-om one branch of H.M.’s service “revived in these days, 
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when Bailors* homes were inatifcuted and had well-nigh iucceediid in 

E ^ping awaj the race of crimps altogether— 'revived against the etirncst 
okuilrance of Sir James Gjaham, the only living statesman who has ever 
lidod the Admiralty for a longer period than three short years ! 
^ir Jamd||pfiiself was at the Admiralty altogether for about six years ; 
while Sir John Pakington, who carried the re-enactment of bounty, had 
not then one single year’s experience of naval affairs I 

If anything Were wanted more to show the inexpediency of giving 
bounty in 165^, it is the fact that at the same time gratuitous bedding 
and mess-traps were allowed to all men entering the navy, and a suit of 
clothing besides, worth 2L IO 5 ., to all men entering for ten years* continuous 
service. Even this grant of clothing is ratlicr an encouragement to men 
to sell the clothes they have and drink the proceeds, knowing they can 
have a fresh “ rig-out ” by merely signing an engagement to serve for ten 
years. The men are treated as improvident, and they are made improvi- 
dent by such a system. What they have thus been taught to do once they 
are likely to do again ; they remember the coarse sweetness of their stolen 
waters, and say to themselves, “ Only the pi ice of another jacket will be 
charged against my wages;” so they sell or pawn it, and afterwards, when 
in debt, they desert. 

It is not intended here to go minutely into the peculiar manner in 
which the seamen of various grades ai e paid in the Poyal Navy. But 
tAk$ one class: — An able seaman entered for ten years* contTnuous 
service, besides his bedding and mess-tiap^ (on joirung 
have clothing worth more than 21. 10^. also given to l^bn.wHU^ 
per month are 2L 9s. Id. If he is a trained gunner, he will^We in 
addition Id. a day ; or, if a second-class seaman-gunner, 2d. a day ; or, if 
s first-class seaman-gunner, 4d. a day; if qualified us a diver, Ic/. a day, 
»nd l5. 6d. an hour when diving. If be earned a good-conduct 
badge, lie will have another additional Ic?. aday ; if two badges, 2c?. a day; 
if three badges, 8d. a day. If a sick-berlh attendant, he may have 8^., 
Sef*, or 4d., or half these sums, per day, extra, according to cii cumstances. 
He will have hLs rations alfco, more than he can eat, of which men used 
;o save a quantity, valued at about a day; and the allowance has 
tinoe been increased upon the recommendation of the late Manning Com- 
niasion. He has frequent leave granted him when in port, and on re- 
urning home is allowed a six-weeks’ run at a time, with a railway pass 
,0 his door, and he may return to the flag-ship of the port most convenient 
or him. If he is hurt by an accident, or wounded in action, he has a 
gratuity or pension awarded him according to circumstances. If sick, he 
B sent to hospital, and has treatment perfectly free when aboard tliitil 
jured or sent home, with his pay ruoning on all the time ; if in England, 
Eie has free hospital treatment for ninety dayp, and after that only a 
miall deduction is made from his pay till oui’cd. If his services ate 
lot wanted after ten years, he may hi|ve a pension of Od. a day ; after 
iftecn years, a pension of 8d . ; or if he serves for twenty years after 
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he ifl 18, hfe ii entitled to the long-serrice peosioii, ranging from 9/. 4«. 
to 40?. : tbOl^eOiref, In counting hia time, additions are made t6 it, of one- 
fifth, for itwtance, for service as a seaman-gunner | and hia posaeasiou 
of badges, his having served as superior or inferior petty and 

various other things, arc reckoned as grounds of increase. Or, if he 
prefers to live in Grrecnwich Hospital, he may go there and be clothed and 
fed \ but in the present pooV state of that once Uoble institution, this 
shoTild not be counted among the boons held out to seamen to enter the 
navy. Then there are medals and money gratuities, on paying oflCj but 
as they are granted in very meagre proportions to % whole ship^a crew, 
only a lottery-minded faian could possibly reckon on them as a ground ibr 
entering the service. 

Let us take breath now, and glance at the Navy List, where We shall 
find other possible contingent advantages to a man-of-war’s man! There 
is not a common seaman, a first lieutenant, a captain, or a lord of the 
Admiralty— even if he has been a year or two in office— who is able, 
unless indeed he speaks by the caid, to count off one-half of them upoU 
his fingers. And these benefits only relate to an able seaman ; who may 
rise to be leading seaman, or stoker; or one of the cooper’s, eaiTpentieris, 
armourer^s, blacksmith’s, or sailmaker’s crew ; or a painter, captalii of the ‘ 
hold, yeoman of storerooms, caulker’s mate, cooper, coxswain of the eutter, 
pinnace, or barge, captain of the mizentop; fofetop, maintop, of the after- 
guard, forecastle, or captain of the guard, cook, or steward, &c* dfcc. 

To each and all those and other different grade% numbering by hundreds, 
are assigned wages ranging upwards to 3L 9s, 9d, a month, and down- 
wards to 1?. 8s. 6df, (excluding the two classes of boys), besides the various 
pennies, tWopences, and threepences which may be added to each. It 
would ba too tedious to enumerate, and difficult to understand, the inge- 
nious complication and plethora of benefits, which well-meaning Boards of 
Admiralty have Inus fVom time to time devised, as ever varied and ever 
new attractions for the naval seiwice. 

If one could get at the result of this preposterous system of regulating 
wages, we should find that men in the lioyal Navy are really more highly 
paid than in merchant ships. But instead of this patchwork system 
there ought to be certain distinctive classes of Forecastle Officers— “ petty 
officers” is a bad name: and non-nav:il readers must remember it is not 
applied to the “ young gentlemen,” the little cadets and middies, but to 
the great hulking Long Tom Coffins and broad-sliouldered Ben Braces and 
Torn Bowlings of the service ! There should also be a few distinctive classes 
of Able Seamen ; into which several grades, men should be promoted upon 
their acquiring superior qualifications combined with good conduct/ The 
men’s badges for good behaviour should be given tor honour, and uaunt 
towards their thus rising to a higher class ; and the wages in each dass^* 
should be distinctive — a liberal rate of pay, with no twopenny-halfpenny 
additions, and rising gradually from the rate for a second-dass boy up to 
that for warrant Officers. No bounty need then be given : “ bringing 
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mmy dioitld bo aboliBhed, of course. Neitbor are gratuitous clotbiug, 
or mess-traps needed : let men buy thoir things, and pey 
put of <their liberal wages, and they will value them all the more. 
No llhprbfsmitili^ pensions, either, should be promifl6d**-thi8, also, is a 
demoridlsing expedient ; for, give a hale young man of easy morals Gd, 
a day without labour, and he will almost oortainly become a busy, loafing, 
BUleakiDg, guzzling drouc, picking up odd jobs, or living mainly upon the 
Isrundry-work of his ^^ife : he will soon forget what it is to earn a fair 
day's wages for a fair day's labour. Even tlie long-service pension had 
better be given, not alter twenty years, but only when the recipient is 
worn out; and then let it be liberal. And further, let Greenwich 
Hospital he restored to what the good Queen Anne inJijidcd it to be, 
and prove a real longed-for liavcn of rest for our wearied of oak. 

Do tliese things, and let the rates of wages be clearly ^HB^^l^takc- 
ably higher than in the merchant service, and higher tlian iirWrAmerican 
navy ; and this country will have the selection of the best men for the 
fleet out of the three or four hundred thousand British tars who now 
brave the billows in the two hemispheres. All things considered, the 
change would probably not cost so much as we are now paying ; but if it 
did cost somewhat more it would be worth the cost. As to the periods 
for which men should be hired, we should follow the example of America. 
Take the men for tlirce years, or a commission, and then let tliem go if 
hey will. If they return to another ship within three months, let them 
m paid without interruption, and re-enter them for another three or fo\ir 
^eai'S. I/Ct dismissal fr 9 Ui tlic service be the ordinary punisliment for the 
inworthy. Make it a favour to take men again ; and only do so if they 
avc very good characters. Pass even these by degrees away from the 
avy for a time, and take in fresli x)5:dinary seamen for man-of-war's 
raining. Do iii this way what the French do in theirs. All the mer- 
antilc marine will thus become our Naval Keserve; and whenever a 
Jiioen's ship wants men they will crowd to man her. 
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I X T ii L N K C T N E. 

It must Ijo cohccIvcJ that linn* -was muih' of triiiinpli at Plumstead 

Ei)iscoj)j, Avlion the wilo of tli(‘ rivtor rotiii ned lionie wiih her daughter, 
tlie bride elect c)f the Lord J3uiid)ello. The lieir of tlic Manjuis of llartletop 
111 M'callh, tlie most considerable unmarried young nobleman of the 
day ; In* Avas noted, too, as a man dillioiilt to be pleased, as oiio who was 
very hue and nlio gave himself air.s, — and to liavo Ix'en selected as the 
wHe of such a man as this was a tjreal thing ior tin' daughter of a parisli 
clergyman. AVe have seen ni Avhal manner the happy girl’s m<;thiT com- 
iminiciited the- fact to Lady Lufton, liiding, as it wcr(‘, her pride under a 
V( il; and mc haw seen also how meehly the ha])py girl bore her o^vn great 
fortune, applying^ herself humbly to the paelvin; oi' her clothes, as though 
she jgnoied Ict own glory. 

Lilt nevertheless there was trium])h at rium.stoad EjfLSCOpi. The 
mother, when she returned home, began to feil tliat she had been 
tluu’ouglily successful in the great object of her life. While she was yot 
ill London she had hardly realized lier satislaelicn, and tliere weie doubts 
tlien whether the cup might not be dashed Ifom her lips belbre it was 
tasted. It might be that even the son of tlic Marc^uis of Ilarlletop w^as 
subject to parental authority, and tliat barriers should spring up between 
Grisclda and her coronet ; but thei’C had been nothing ol’ the hind. The 
archdeacon had been closeted with tlie marquis, and Mrs. Graiitly had 
been closeted with the marchioness; and though neither of those noble 
persons had expressed themselves gratified by tlieir son’s proposed mar- 
riage, so also neither of them had made any attempt to prevent it. Lord 
Dumbello was a man who had a w^ill of his own, — as the Grantlys boasted 
VOL. m. — m, 14 . 7 
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amongst tliemsclves. Poor Grisolda ! the day may perhaps come when 
this fact of her lord’s masterful will may not to her be matter of much 
boasting. But in London, as I was saying, there had been no time for an 
appreciation of tlie family joy. The work to be done was nervous in its 
nature, and self-glorification might have been fatal ; but now, when they 
wore safe at riumstcad, the great truth burst upon them in all its 
splendour. 

]Mrs. Grantly had but one daughter, and the formation of that child’s 
charae,ter and her establishment in the world had been the one main obj(‘ct 
of die mother’s lif(*. Of Griselda’s great beauty the Plumstead household 
had long been conscious; of her discretion also, of her conduct, and of lun* 
demeanour there had been no doubt. But the father had sometimes 
hinted to the mother that he did not think that Grizzy was quite so clever 
as her brothers. “ I don’t agree with you at all',” Mrs. Grantly liad 
answered. “ Besides, what you call elevcrness is not at all necc ''Sary in a 
girl ; she is perfectly ladylike ; even you won’t deny that.” The archdeacon 
had never wished 1o deny it, and was now fxin to admit that what he had 
called cleverness was not nceossary in a young lady. 

At this period of the family glory the arelideaeon himself was kept a 
little in flbeyance, and was hardly allowed free intercourse with his oivn 
magnificent child. Indeed, to give him his due, it must be paid of him that 
he would not consent to walk in the triumjdial procession which moved 
with stately step, to and fro, through the Barchester regions. He kissed 
his daughter and blessed Iut, and bade her love her husband and Tbo a 
good wife ; but such injunctions as these, seeing how splendidly she had 
done her duty in securing to herself a marquis, seemed out of place and 
almost vulgar. Girls about to maiTy curates or sucking barristers should 
be told to do their duty in that station of life to which God might be call- 
ing them ; but it seemed to be almost an impertinence in a father to give 
such an injunction to a future marchioness. 

‘‘ I do not think that you have any ground for fear on her behalf,” wiid 
Mrs. Grantly, “ seeing in what way^he has hitherto conducted herself.” 

“ She has been a good girl,” said the archdeacon, “ but she is about 
to be placed in a position of great temptation.” 

** She has a strength of mind suited for any position,” replied Mrs. 
Grantly, vain-gloriously. 

But nevertheless even the archdeacon moved about through the close 
at Barchester witli a somewhat prouder step since the tidings oi this 
alliance had become known there. The time had been — in ihe ktter 
days of his father’s lifetime — ^when he was the greatest man of the close. 
The dean had been old and infirm, and Dr. Grantly had wielded the 
bishop’s authority. But since that things had altered. A new bishop 
had come there, absolutely hostile to him. A new dean had also come, 
who was not only his friend, but the brother-in-law of his wife ; but even 
this advent had lessened the authority of the archdeacon. The vicars 
choral did not hang upon his words as they had been wont to do, and the 
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minor canons smiled in return to his smile less obsequiously when they 
met him in the clerical circles of Barchester. But now it seemed that his 
old supremacy was restored to him. In the minds of many men an arch- 
deacon, who was the father-in-law of a marquis, was himself as good as 
any bishop. lie did not say much of his new connection to others beside 
the dean, but he was conscious of the fact, and conscious also of the 
reflected glory which shone around his own head. 

But as regards Mrs. Grantly it may be said that she moved in an 
unending procession of stately ovation. It must not be supposed that she 
continually tulki‘d to her friends and neighbours of Lord Dumbello and the 
marchioness. She was by far too wise for such folly as tliot. The coming 
alliance having been once announced, the name of Ilartletop was hardly 
mentioned by her out of her oAvn domestic circle. But she assumed, with 
an ease that was surprising even to herscll*, flie airs and graces of a mighty 
woman. She went through her work of ni<n*ning calls as though it were 
her business to be affable to the country gentry. She astonished her 
sister, the dean’s wife, by tlie biiiijdieily ol‘ Ikt grandeur ; and con- 
descended to Mrs. Proudie in a manner which nearly broke that lady’s 
heart. T shall be even with her yet,” said Mrs. Proudie to herself, who 
had contrived to learn various very deleterious circumstances respecting 
the Ilartletop famil}^ since the news about Lord Dumbello and Griselda 
had become known to her. 

Griselda herself was carried about in the procession, taking but little 
part in it of her own, like an Eastern god. She Biilfcrcd her mother’s 
caresses and smiled in her mother’s lace as she listened to her own 
praises, but her triumph was appai*ently within. To no one did she say 
much on the subject, and greatly disgusted llie old family housekeeper by 
declining altogether to discuss the future Dumbello menage. To her aunt, 
Mrs. Arabin, who strove hard to lead her into some open-hearted speech 
as to her future aspirations, she was perfectly impassive. “ Oh, yes, aunt, 
of course,” and “ I’ll think about it, aunt Eleanor,” or “ Of course I shall 
do that if Lord Dumbello wishes it.” Nothing beyond this could be got 
from her ; and so, after half-a-dozen ineffectual attempts, Mrs. Arabin 
abandoned the matter. 

But then there arose the subject of clothes — of the wedding trousseau! 
Sarcastic people are wont to say that the tailor makes the man. Were 
I such a one, I might certainly assert that the milliner makes the bride. 
As regarding her bridehood, in distinction either to her girlhood or her 
wifehood — as being a line of plain demarcation between those two periods 
of a woman’s life — the milliner does do much to make her. She would be 
hardly a bride if the trousseau were not there. A girl married without 
some such appendage would seem to pass into the condition of a wife 
without any such line of demarcation. In that moment in which she 
finds herself in the first ihiition of her marriage finery she becomes a 
bride ; and in that other moment, when she begins to act upon the fiu eet 
of these things as clothes to be packed up, she becomes a wife. 

7-s 
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When this subject was discussed Griselda displayed no lack of a 
becoming interest. She went to work steadily, ellowly, and almost "with 
solemnity, as though the business in hand were one which it would be 
wicked to treat with impatience. She even struck her mother with awe by 
the grandeur of her ideas and the depth of her theories. Nor let it be 
supposed tliat she rushed away at once to the consideration of the great 
fabric which was to be the ultimate sign and mark of her status, the 
quintessence of her briding, the outer veil, as it were, of the tabernacle 
— namely, her wedding-dress. As a great poet, works himself up by 
degrees to that inspiration which is necessary for the grand turning point 
of his epic, so did she slowly approach the hallowed ground on which she 
would sit, with her ministers around her, when about to discuss the nature, 
the extent, the design, the colouring, the structure, and the ornamentation 
of that momentous piece of apparel. No ; there was much indeed to be 
done before she came to this ; and as the poet, to whom I have already 
alluded, first invokes liis muse, and then brings his smaller events gra- 
dually out upon his stage, so did Miss Grantly with sacred fervour ask 
her mother’s aid, and then prepare her list of all those articles of under- 
clothing which must be the substratum for the visible magnificence of her 
trousseau. 

Mon(*y Avas no object. We all know what that means; and frequently 
understiiiul, Avhen ihc' Avords are used, that n blaze of sjdendour is to bo 
attained at the cheapest pos.dble price. But, in this instance, money was 
no object ; — such an amount of money, at least, as could by any possibility 
be P2)ent on a lady’s clothes, independently of her jcAvcls. With reference 
to diamonds and such like, the archdeacon at once declared his intention 
of taking the matter into his OAvn hands — except in so far as Lord Bum- 
bello, or the Ilartletop interest, might be pleased to participate in the 
selection. Nor was Mrs. Grantly sorry for such a decision. She was not 
an imprudent woman, and would have dreaded the responsibility ol 
trusting herself on such an occasion among the dangerous temptations of 
a jcAveller’s shop. But as far as sj^s and satins Avent — in the matter of 
French bonnets, muslins, A'elvcts, hats, riding-habits, artificial flowers, 
head-gilding, curious nettings, enamelled buckles, golden tagged bobbins, 
and mechanical petticoats — as regarded slices, and gloves, and corsets, and 
stockings, and linen, and flannel, and calico — money, I may conscientiously 
assert, wiis no object. And, under these circumstances, Griselda Grantly 
went to Avork with a solemn industry and a steady perseverance that was 
beyond all praise. 

“ I hope she Avill be happy,” Mrs. Arabin said to her sister, as the two 
were sitting together in the dean’s draiying-room. 

Oh, yes; I think she will. Wliy should she not ? ” said the mother. 

“ Oh, no ; I know of no reason. But she is going up into a station so 
much above her oAvn in tlie eyes of the world that one cannot but feel 
anxious for her.” 

“ I should feel much more anxious if she were going to marry a poor 
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maQ,” said Mrs. Grantly. It has always seemed to me that Griselda was 
fitted for a high position ; that nature intended her for rank and state. 
You see that she is not a bit elated. She takes it all as if it were her own 
by right. I do not think that there is any danger that her head will be 
turned, if you mean that.’* 

“ I was thinking rather of her heart,** said Mrs. Arabin. 

“ She never would have taken Lord Duinbello without loving him,’* 
said Mrs. Grantly, speaking rather quickly, 

“ That is not quite ^'liat 1 mean c*ither, Susan. I am sure she W'ould 
not have accepted him liad she not loved him. But it is so hard to keep 
the heart fresh among all the grandeurs of high rank; and it is harder for 
a girl to do so who has not been born to it, than for one who has enjoyed 
it as her birthright.** 

“ T don’t quite understand about fresh hearts,’* said Airs. Grantly, 
])ettishly. “ If she does her duty, and loves her husband, and fills the 
position in which God has placed her with propriety, 1 don’t know that 
we need look for anything more. I don’t at all approve' of the plan 
of fright enirig a young girl when she is making her first outset into 
the world.” 

‘‘ No ; I would not frigid en her. I think it would be almos^ difficult 
to frighten Griselda.” 

“ I hope it would. The great matter with a girl is whether she has 
been brought up with proper notions as to a woman’s duty. Of courw* it 
is not for me to boast on this subject. Such as she is, I, of course, am 
responsible. But I must own that 1 do not ae(' o<^casion to widi for any 
change.” And then the subject was allowed to drop. 

Among those of her relations who wondered much at the girl’s for turn*, 
but allowed tln'inscdves to say but little, was her grandfiilher, Mr, Harding. 
He was an old clergyman, plain and siniphj in his manners, and not 
occuj)ying a very prominent position, seeing that he* was only precentor to 
the chapter. He was loved by his daughter, Mrs. Grantly, and was treated 
by the archdeacon, if not invariabljj with the highest respect, at least 
always with consideration and regard. But, old and plain as he was, the 
young people at Pluinslead did not hold him in any great reverence. He 
was poorer than their other relatives, and made no attempt to hold his 
head high in Barsetshire circles. Muret>ver, in these latter days, the home 
of his heart had been at the deanery. He had, indeed, a lodging of his own 
in the city, but was gradually allowing himself to be weaned away from it. 
He had his own bedroom in the dean’s house, his own arm-chair in the 
dean’s library, and his own corner on a sofa in Mrs. Dean’s drawing- 
room. It was not, therefore, necessary that he should interfere greatly 
in this coming marriage ; but still it became his duty to say a word 
of congratulation to his granddaughter, — and perhaps to say a word of 
advice. 

“ Grizzy, my dear,” he said to her — he always called her Grizzy, 
but the endearment of the appellation had never been appreciated by the 
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young lady — come and kiss me, and let me congratulate you on your 
great promotion. I do so very heartily.*’ 

“ Thank you, grandpapa,” she said, touching his forehead with her 
lips, tlius being, as it were, very sparing with her kiss. But those lips 
now were august and reserved for nobler foreheads than that of an old 
cathedral hack. For Mr. Harding still chanted the Litany from Sunday 
to Sunday, unceasingly, standing at that well-known desk in the cathedral 
choir ; and Grisclda had a thought in her mind that when the Hartletop 
people sliould hear of the practice they would ndPt be delighted. Dean 
and archdeacon might be very well, and if her grandfather had even been 
a prebendary, she might have put up with him ; but he had, she thought, 
almost disgraced his family in being, at his age, one of the working menial 
clergy of tin* cathedral. Shekisbcd him, therefore, sparingly, and resolved 
that her words with him should be few. 

You are going to be a great lady, Grizzy,” said he. 

“ Uinph ! ” said she. 

What was she to say when so addressed ? 

“ And I hoj>e you will be happy, — and make others happy.” 

** I hope I shall,’* said she. 

‘‘ But always think most about the latter, my dear. Think about the 
happiness of tliose around you, and your own will come without thinking. 
You understand that; do you not ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 understand,” she said. 

As they wore speaking Mr. Harding still held her hand, but Grisclda 
left it with him unwillingly, and therelorc ungraciously, looking as though 
she were dragging it from him. 

And Grizzy — 1 believe it is quite as easy for a rich countess to be 
happy, as for a dairymaid 

Griselda gave her head a little chuck wliich was produced by two 
different operations of her mind. The first was a reflection that her 
grandpapa was robbing her of her rank. She was to be a rich marchioness. 
And the second was a feeling of anger at the old man for* comparing her 
lot to that of a dairymaid. 

“ Quite as easy, 1 believe,” continued he ; “ though others will tell you 
that it is not so. But with the countess as with the dairymaid, it must 
depend on the woman herself. Being a countess — that fact alone won’t 
make you happy.*’ 

“Lord Dumbcllo at present is only a viscount,” said Griselda. 
“ There is no carl’s title in the family.” 

“Oh! I did not know,” said Mr. Iliurding, relinquishing his grand- 
daughter’s hand ; and, after that, he troubled her with no further advice. 

Both Mrs. Proudie and the bishop had called at Plumstead since Mrs. 
Grantly had come back from London, and the ladies from Plumstead, of 
course, returned the visit. It M'as natural tliat the Grantlys and Proudies 
should hate each other. They were essentially church people, and their 
views on all church matters were antagonistic. They had been compelled 
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to fight for supremacy in tlie diocese, and neither family had so conquered 
the other as to liave become capable of magnanimity and good-lmmour. 
They did hate each other, and this hatred had, at one time, almost pro- 
duced an absolute disscverimce of even the courtesies wliicli are so 
necessary between a bishoj) and his clerg}\ But the bitterness of this 
rancour had been overcome, and the ladies of the families had continued 
on visiting terms. 

But now this match wns almost more than Mrs. Proiidie could bear. 
The great disappointment which, as she well knew, the Grantlys had 
encountered in that matter of the proj)Osed new bishopric had for the 
moment mollified her. She had been able to talk of poor dear Mrs. 
Grantly I “ She is heartbroken, you know, in this matter, and the repeti- 
tion of such misfortunes is hard to bear,’’ k>hv had b(*en heard to say, with 
a comi)lacency which had been quite becoming to her. Bqt now that 
complacency was at an end. Olivia Proudie had just accepted a widowed 
jircacher at a district church in Bethnal Green, — a man with three children, 
who was dependent on pewrents; and Griselda Grantly was engaged to 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Ilartletop ! When women are enjoined 
to forgive their enemies it cannot be intended that such wrongs as these 
should be included. 

But Mrs. Proudie’s courage was nothing daunted. It may be boasted 
of her that nothing could daunt her courag(\ Soon after her retum to 
Barchester, she and Olivia — Olivia being very unwilling — had driven 
over to Plum.steacl, and, not finding the Grantlys at home, had left their 
Girds ; and now, at a proper interval, Mrs. Grantly and Grisehla returned 
the vi«it. It was the first time that Miss Grantly had been sern by the 
Proudie ladies since the fact of her engagement had become known. 

The first bevy of cuiniiliments that ] Kissed might be likened to a crowd 
of^ flowers on a hedge rosebush. They wen* beautiful to the eye but 
Aver( «'(' closely environed by thorns that they could not be plucked without 
great danger. As long as the compliments were allowed to remain on the 
hcdg(' — while no attempt was made to garner them and realize their fruits 
for enjoyment — ihey did no mischief ; but the first linger that was put 
forth for such a purpose was soon drawn back, marked with spots of 
blood. 

“ Of course it is a great match for Griselda,” said Mrs, Cb-antly, in a 
whisper the meekness of which would have disarmed an enemy whose 
Aveapons Avere less firmly clutched than those of Mrs. Proudie; “but, 
independently of that, the connection is one which is gratifying in many 
ways.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said ]\Irs. Proudie. 

“Lord Dumbello is so completely his own master,” continued Mrs. 
Grantly, and a slight, unintended semi-tone of triumph mingled itself with 
the meekness of that whisper. 

“ And is likely to remain so, from all I hear,” said Mrs. Proudie, and 
the scratched hand was at once draAvn back. 
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“ Of course the estab and then Mrs. Proudie, who was blandly 

continuing her list of congratulations, whispered her sentence close into 
the ear of Mrs. Grantly, so that not a word of what she said might be 
audible by the young people. 

“ I never heard a word of it,” said Mrs. Grantly gathering herself up, 
and I don’t believe it.” 

“ Oh, I may be wrong ; and I’m sure I hope so. But young men will 
be young men, you know; — and children will take after their parents. 1 
suppose you will sec a great deal of the Duke of Omnium now.” 

But Mrs. Grantly was not a woman to be knocked down and trampled 
on without resistance; and though she had been lacerated by the rose- 
bush she was not as yet placed altogether hors de combat. She said some 
word about the Duke of Omnium very tranquilly, speaking of him merely 
as a Barsetshire proprietor, and then, smiling with her sweetest smile, 
expressed a hope that she might soon have the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Tickler; and as she spoke she made a pretty little 
bow towards Olivia Proudie. Now Mr. Tickler was the worthy clergyman 
attached to the district church at Bethnal Green. 

“ He’ll be down here in August,” said Olivia, boldly, determined not to 
be shamefaced about her love affairs. 

You’ll be starring it about the Continent by that time, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Proudie to Grisclda. Lord Dumbello is well known at Ilomburg 
and Ems, and places of tliat sort; so you will find yourself quite at home.” 

‘‘We arc going to Rome,” said Griselda, majestically. 

“ I suppose Mr. Tickler will come into the diocese soon,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. “ I remember hearing him very favourably spoken of by 
Mr. Slope, who was a friend of his.” 

Nothing short of a fixed resolve on the part of Mrs. Grantly that the 
time had now come in which she must throw away her shield and stand 
behind her sword, declare war to the knife and neither give nor tafee 
quarter, could have justified such a speech as this. Any allusion to 
Mr. Slope acted on Mrs. Proudie as a red cloth is supposed to act on a 
bull ; but when that allusion connected the name of Mr. Slope in a friendly 
bracket with that of Mrs. Proudie’s future son-in-law it might be certain 
that the effect would be terrific. And there was more than this : for that 
very Mr. Slope had once entertained audacious hopes — hopes not thought 
to be audacious by the young lady herself — with reference to Miss Olivia 
Proudie. All this Mrs. Grantly knew, and, knowing it, still dared to 
mention his name. 

The countenance of Mrs. Proudie became darkened with black anger 
and the polished smile of her company manners gave place before the out- 
raged feelings of her nature. 

“ The man you spealc of, IMrs. Grantly,” said she, “ was never known aa 
a friend by Mr. Tickler.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Grantly. “Perhaps I have made a mistake. 
I am sure I have heard Mr. Slope mention him.” 
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“ When Mr. Slope was running after your sister, Mrs. Grantly, and was 
encouraged by her as lie was, you perhaps saw more of him than I did.” 

“ Mrs, Proudie, that was never the case.” 

“ I have reason to know that the archdeacon conceived it to be so, and 
that he was very unhappy about it.” Now this, unfortunately, was a fact 
%vhich Mrs. Grantly could not deny. 

“ The archdeacon may have bc(m mistaken about Mr. Slope,” she said, 
“as wore some other people at Barchester. But it was you, I think, 
Mrs. Proudie, wlio were responsible for bringing him here.” 

Mrs. Grantly, at tliis period of the engagement, might have inflicted a 
fatal wound by referring to poor Olivia’s former love affairs, but she was 
not destitute of generosity. Even in the extremest heat of the battle she 
knew how to spare the young and tender. 

“When I came here, Mrs. Grantly, I little dreamed what a depth of 
wickedness might be found in the very close of a cathedral city,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“ Then, for dear Olivia’s sake, liray do not bring poor Mr. Tickler 
to Bare!) ester.” 

“ Mr. Tickler, ]\lrs. Grantly, is a man of assured morals and of a 
highly religious tone of thinking. I wish every one could be so safe as 
regards their daughters’ future prospects as 1 am.” * 

“ Yes, 1 know he has tlie advantage of Ix'ing a family man,” paid 
Mrs. Grantly, getting up. “Good morning, Mrs. Proudie; good day, 
Olivia.” 

“ A great deal better that than ” But the blow fell uj^on the 

empty air; for Mrs, Grantly had already escaped c»n to the staircase while 
Olivia was ringing the bell for the sciwant to attend the front-door. 

Mrs. Grantly, as she got into her carriage, smiled slightly, thinking 
of the battle, and as she sat down she gently pressed her dangliter’a 
hand. But Mrs. Proudie’s face was still dai k as Acheron when her enemy 
withdrew, and with angry tone she sent her daughter to her W’ork. 
“ Mr. Tickler Avill liavc great reason to crniiplain if, in your position, you 
indulge such habits of idleness,” she said. Therefore I conceive that I 
am justified in saying that in that encounter Mrs. Grantly was the 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Don Quixote. 

On the day on which Lucy had her interview with Lady Lufton the dean 
dined at Framley Parsonage. He and Robarts had known each other since 
the latter had been in the diocese, and now, owing to Mark’s preferment in 
the chapter, had become almost intimate. The dean was greatly pleased 
with the manner in which poor Mr. Crawley’s children had been conveyed 
away from Hogglestock, and was inclined to open his heart to the whole 
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Eraiiiley household. As he still had to ride home he could only allow 
himself to remain half an hour after dinner, but in that half-hour he ^aid 
a great deal about Crawley, complimented Robarts on the manner in 
which he was playing the part of the Good Samaritan, and then by 
degrees informed him that it had come to his, the dean’s ears, before 
he left; Barchester, that a writ was in the hands of certain persons in 
the city, enabling them to seize — he did not know whether it was the 
person or the property of the vicar of Framley. 

The fact was that these tidings had been conveyed to the dean with 
the express intent that he might put Itobai-ts on his guard ; but the task 
of speaking on such a subject to a brother clergyman had been so un- 
pleasant to him that ho had been unable to introduce it till the last five 
minutes before his departure. 

“ I hope you will not put it down as an impertinent interference,” 
said the dean, apologizing. 

“ No,” said Mark ; “ no, I do not think tliat.” He was so sad at heart 
that he hardly knew how to speak of it. 

“ I do not understand iniich about such matters,” said th^ dean; “ but 
I think, if 1 wore you, 1 should go to a lawyer. I should imagine that 
anything so terribly disagrc'eable as an arrest might be avoided.” 

“ It is a hard case,” said Murk, pleading his own cause. “ Though 
these men liave this claim agjiinst me 1 have never received a shiDing 
either in money or money’s worth.” 

And yet your name is to the bills ! ” said the dean. 

Yes, my name is to the bills, certainly, but it was to oblige a 
friend.” 

And then the dean, having given his advice, rode away. He could 
not understand how a clergyman, situated as -was Mr. Eobarts, could fnd 
himself called upon by friendship to attach his name to accommodation 
bills which he had not the power of liquidating wlien due 1 

On that evening they Avere both wretched enough at the parsonage. 
Hitherto Mark had hoped that ])crhaps, 'after all. no absolutely hostile 
steps w’^ould be taken against him with reference to these bills. Some 
unforeseen chance might occur in his favour, or the persons holding 
them might consent to take small in.stahncnts of payment Irom time to 
time ; but now it seemed that the evil day was actually coming upon 
him at a blow. He had no longer any secrets from his wife. Should 
he go to a lawyer? and if so, to what lawyer? And when he had 
found his lawyer, what should he say to him ? Mrs. Robarts at one 
time suggested that every thiug should be told to Lady Lufton. Mark, 
however, could not bring himself to do that. “ It would seem,” he said, 
as thougli I wanted her to lend me the money.” 

On the following morning Mark did ride into Barchester, dreading, 
however, lest he should be arrested on his journey, and he did see a 
lawyer. During his absence two calls were made at the parsonage — 
one by a very rough-looking individual, who left a suspicious document 
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in the hands of the servant, purporting to be an invitatioi^^iiot to 
dinner — from one of the judges of the land; and the other call was made 
by Lady Lufton in person. 

Mrs. Eobarts had determined to go down to Framley Court on that 
day. In accordance with her usual custom she would have been there within 
an hour or two of Lady Lufton’s return from London, but things between 
them were not now as they usually had been. This affair of Lucy’s 
must mal e a dilfeieiice, let them both resolve to the contrary as they 
might. And, indeed, Mrs. Eobarts had found that the closeness of her 
intimacy with Framley Court had been diminishing from day to day 
since Lucy had first begun to be on friendly terms with Lord Lufton, 
Since that she had been less at Framley Court than usual ; she had 
heard from Lady Lufton less iH‘qucntly by letter during her absence 
tlian she had dune in former years, and was aware that she was less 
implicitly trusted with all the affaiis of the parisli. This had not made 
her angry, for she was in a manner conscious that it must be so. It 
made her unhap^iy, but what could she do ? She could not blame Lucy, 
nor could she blame Lady Lufton. Lord Lufton she did blame, but she 
did so in the licaring of no one but her husband. 

Her mind, however, was made up to gf> over and bear the first brunt 
of her ladyship’s aigumcnts, when she was stopped by her ladyshiji’s 
arrival. If it were not for this terrible matter of Lucy’s love — a matter 
on which tliey could not now be silent when they mot — there would be 
twenty subjects of ploa'^ant, or, at any rate, not unpleasant conversation. 
But even then there would be those terrible bills hanging over her 
conscience, and almost crushing her by their weight. At the moment 
in which Lady Luflon walked up to the drawdng-room window, Mrs. 
Eobarts held in her hand that ominous invitation from the judge. Would 
it not >)c well that she should make a clean breast of it all, disi-egarding 
what hci husband had said ? It miglit be w'ell : only this — she had 
never yet done anything in opposition to her husband’s wishes. So slie 
Ind the slip within her desk, and left the matter open to consideration. 

The interview commenced with an affectionate embrace, as was a 
matter of course. “ Dear Fanu} and ** Dear Lady Luflon,” was said 
between them with all the usual warmtli. And then the first inquiiy was 
made about the children, and the second about the school. For a minute 
or two Mrs. Eobarts thought tliat, peihaps, nothing was to be said about 
Lucy. D it pleased Lady Luflon to be silent she, at least, would not 
commence the subject. 

Then there was a word or two spoken about Mrs. Fodgens’ baby, afler 
which Lady Lufton asked whether Fanny were alone. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Eobarts. “ Mark has gone over to Barchester.” 

“ I hope he will not be long before he lets me see him. Perhaps lie 
can call to-morrow. Would you both come and dine to-morrow ? ” 

“ Not to-morrow, I think, Lady Luflon; but Mark, I am sure, will go 
over and call,” 
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And why not come to dinner ? I hope there is to be no change 
among us, eh, Fanny ? '' and Lady Lufton as she spoke looked into the 
other's face in a manner which almost made Mrs. Robarts get up and 
throw herself on her old friend’s neck. Where was she to find a fnend 
who would give her such constant love as she had received from Lady 
Lufton ? And who was kinder, better, more honest than she ? 

“ Change ! no, I hope not, Lady Lufton ; ” and as she spoke the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Ah, but I shall think there is if you will not come to me as you 
used to do. You always used to come and dine with me the day I came 
home, as a matter of course.” 

What could she say, poor woman, to this ? 

“We were all in confusion yesterday about poor Mrs. Crawley, and 
Ihe dean dined here *, he had been over at llogglestock to see his 
friend.” 

“ I have heard of her illness, and will go over and see 'what ought to 
be done. Don’t you go, do you hear, Fanny ? You with your young 
children 1 I should never forgive you if you did.” 

And then Mrs. Robarts explained how Lucy had gone there, had sent 
the four children back to Framley, and wa«> herself now staying at 
Hogglestock with the object of nursing Mrs. Crawley. In telling the 
story she abstained from praising Lucy with all the strong language which 
she would have u'«ed had not Lucy’s name and character been at the present 
moment of peculiar import to Lady Lufton; but novertlieless she could 
not tell it without dwelling much on Lucy’s kindness. It would have 
been ung('nerous to Lady Lufton to make much of Lucy’s virtue at this 
present moment, but Tinjust to Lucy to make nothing of it. 

“ And she is actually with Mj>. Crawley now ? ” asked Lady Lufton. 

“ Oh, yes; Mark left her there yesterday afternoon.” 

“ And the four children arc all here in the house ? ” 

“ Not exactly in the house — tliat is, not as yet. We have arranged a 
sort of quarantine hospital over the coach-house.” 

“ What, where Stubbs lives 7 ” 

“Yes; Stubbs and his wife have come into the house, and the children 
are to remain up there till the doctor says that there is no danger of 
infection. I have not even seen my visitors myself as yet,” said Mrs. 
Robarts with a slight laugh. 

“ Dear me ! ” said Lady Lufton. “ I declare you have been very 
prompt. And so Miss Robarts is over there I 1 should have thought 
Mr. Crawley would have made a difficulty about the children.” 

“Well, he did; but they kidnapped them, — that is, Lucy and Mark 
did. The dean gave me such an account of it. Lucy brought them out 
by two’s and packed them in the pony-carriage, and then Mark drove off 
at a gallop while Mr. Crawley stood calling to them in the road. The dean 
was there at the time and saw it all.” 

“ That Miss Lucy of yours seems to be a very determined young lady 
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when she takes a thing into her head/’ Said Lady Luilon, now sitting 
down for the first time. 

Yes, she is,” said Mrs. Robarts, having laid aside all her pleasant 
animation, for the discussion which she dreaded was now at hand. 

A very determined young lady,” continued Lady Lufton. “ Of 
course, my dear Fanny, you know all this about Ludovic and your sister- 
in-law? ” 

Yes, she has told me about it.” 

It is very unfortunate — very.” 

I do not think Lucy has been to blame,” said Mrs. Robarts ; and as 
she spoke the blood was already mounting to her cheeks. 

“ Do not be too anxious to defend herj my dear, before any one accuses 
her. Whenever a person does that it looks as though their cause were 
weak.” ♦ 

‘‘But my cause is not weak as far as Lucy is concerned ; I feel quite 
sure that she has not been to blame.” 

“ I know how obstinate you can be, Fanny, when you think it neces- 
sary to dub yourself any one’s champion. Don Quixote was not a better 
kiiiglu-errant than you arc‘. But is it not a pity to take up your lance 
and shield before an enemy is within sight or hearing? But that was ^ver 
the way with your Don Quixotes.” 

“ Perhaps there may be an enemy in ambush.” That was Mrs. Robarts’ 
thought to herself, but she did not dare to express it, so she remained 
silent. 

“ My only hope is,” continued Lady Lufton, “ that when my back ia 
turned you fight as gallantly lor me.” 

“ Ah, you arc never under a cloud, like poor Lucy.” 

“ Am I not ? But, Fanny, you do not see all the clouds. The sun 
does jK't always shine for any of us, and the down -pouring rain and the 
heavy wind scatter also my fairest flowers, — as they have done hers, poor 
girl. Dear Fanny, I hope it may be long bel’ore any cloud comes across 
the brightness of your heaven. Of all the creatures I know you are the 
one most fitted for quiet continued sunshine.” 

And then Mrs. Robarts did get up and embrace her friend, thus hiding 
the tears which were running down her face. Continued sunshine indeed 1 
A dark spot had already gathered on her horizon which was likely to &11 
in a very waterspout of rain. What was to come of that terrible notice 
which was now lying in the desk under Lady Lufton’s very arm ? 

But I am not come here to croak like an old raven,” continued 
Lady Lufton, when she had brought this embrace to on end. ‘‘It is 
probable that we all may have our sorrows ; but I am quite sure of this,-— 
that if we endeavour to do our duties honestly, we shall all find our con* 
solation and all have our joys also. And now, my dear, let you and 1 
say a few words about this unfortunate afifair. It would not be natuial 
if we were to hold our tongues to each other ; would it ? ” 

I i^ppose not,” said Mrs. Robarts. 
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We ^ould always be conceiving worse than the truth, — each as to the 
other’s thoughts. Now, some time ago, when I spoke to you about your 
sister-in-law and Ludovic — I daresay you remember — ” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember.” 

We both thought then that there would really be no danger. To 
tell you the plain truth I fancied, and indeed hoped, that his affections 
were engaged elsewhere ; but I was altogether wrong then ; wrong in 
thinking it, and wrong in hoping it.” 

Mrs. Robarts knew well that Lady Lufbon was alluding to Griselda 
Grantly, but she conceived that it would be discreet to say nothing her- 
self on that subject at present. She remembered, however, Lucy’s flash- 
ing eye when the possibility of Lord Lufton making such a marriage was 
spoken of in the pony-carriage, and could not but feel glad that Lady 
Luflon had been disappointed. 

** I do not at all impute any blame to Miss Robarts for what has 
occurred since,” continued her ladyship. “ I wish you distinctly to 
understand that.” 

“ I do not see how any one could blame her. She has behaved so 
nobly.” 

“ It is of no use inquiring whether any one can. It is sufficient that I 
do not.” 

But I think that is hardly sufficient,” said Mrs, Robarts, pertina- 
ciously. 

Is it not ? ” asked her ladyship, rai^ng her eyebrows. 

No. Only think what Lucy has done and is doing. If she had 
chosen to say that she would accept your son I really do not know how you 
could have justly blamed her. I do not by any means say that I would 
have advised such a thing.” 

“ I am glad of that, Fanny.” 

“ I have not given any advice ; nor is it needed. I know no one 
more able than Lucy to see clearly, by her own judgment, what course 
she ought to pursue. I should be afraid to advise one whose mind is so 
strong, and who, of her own nature, is so self-denying as she is. She is 
sacrificing herself now, because she will not be the means of bringing 
trouble and dissension between you and your son. If you ask me. Lady 
Lufton, I think you owe her a deep debt of gratitude. I do indeed. 
And as for blaming her — what has she done that you possibly could 
blame ? ” 

“Don Quixote on horseback!” said Lady Lufton. “ Fanny, T shall 
always call you Don Quixote, and some day or other I will get somebody 
to write your adventures. But the truth is this, my dear: there has 
been imprudence. You may call it mine, if you will — ^though I really 
hardly see how I am to talce the blame. I could not do other than ask 
Miss Robarts to my house, and I could not very well turn my son out of 
it. In point of fact, it has been the old story.” 

“ Exactly ; the story that is as old as the world, and which will con- 
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tinue as long as people are born into it.* It is a story of God’s own 
telling ! ” 

“ But, my dear child, you do not mean that every young gentleman 
and every young lady should fall in love with each other directly they 
meet I Such a doctrine would be very inconvenient.” 

“No, I do not mean that. Lord Luflon and Miss Grantly did not fall 
in love with each other, though you meant them to do so. But was it 
not quite as natural that Lord Lufton and Lucy should do so instead ? ” 

“It is generally thought, Fanny, that young ladies should not give 
loose to their affections until they have been certified of tlieir friends’ 
approval.” 

“ And that young gentlemen of fortune may amuse tliemselves as they 
please I I know that is what the M*orld t(‘aches, but I cannot agree to the 
justice of it. The terrible suffering which Lucy has to endure mal?es me 
cry out against it. She did not seek your son. The moment she began 
to suspect that there might be danger she avoided him scrupulously. 
She would not go down to Framley Court, though her not doing so was 
vemaiked by yourself. She would hardly go out about the place lest 
she should meet him. She was contented to put herself altogether in the 
background till lie should have pleased to leave the place. But he-^-he 
eame to her here, and insisted on seeing her. lie found her when I was out, 
and declared himself determined to speak to her. What was she to do T 
She did try to escape, but he stopped her at the doon. Was it her fault 
that he made her an offer ? ” 

“ My dear, no one has said so.” 

“ Yes, but you do say so when you tell me that young ladies shoidd 
not give play to tlieir affections without permission. He persisted in 
saying to her, here, all that it plea‘^ed him, though she implored liim to 
be silent. I cannot tell tlie words she used but she did implore him.” 

“ I do not doubt that she behaved well.” 

“ But he — he persisted, and begged her to accept his hand. She 
refused him then, Lady Lufton — not us some giils do, with a mock reserve, 
not intending to be taken at their words — ^but steadily, and, God forgive 
her, untruly. Knowing what your feelings would be, and knowing what 
the world would say, tdie declared to him that he was indifferent to her. 
What more could she do in your behalf? ” And then Mrs. Robai-ts paused. 

“ I shall wait till you have done, Fanny.” 

“ You spoke of girls giving loose to their affections. She did not do 
so. She went about her work exactly as she had done before. She did 
not even speak to me of what had passed — not then, at least. She deter- 
mined that it should all be as though it had never been. She had learned 
to love your son ; but that was her misfortune and she would get over it 
as she might. Tidings came to iis here that he was engaged, or about to 
engage himself, to Miss Grantly.” 

“ Those tidings were untrue.” 

Yes, we know that now ; but she did not know it then. Of course 
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she could not but suffer ; but she suffered within herself.’* Mrs. Robarts, 
as she said this, remembered the pony-carriage and how Fuck had been 
beaten. She made no complaint that he had ill-treated her — not even 
to herself. She had thought it right to reject his offer; and there, as far 
as he was concerned, was to be an end of it.” 

“ That would be a matter of course, I should suppose.” 

“ But it was not a matter of course, Lady Lufton. He returned from 
London to Framley on purpose to repeat his offer. He sent for her 

brother You talk of a young lady waiting for her friends’ approval. 

In this matter who would be Lucy’s friends ? ” 

“ You and Mr. Robarts of course.” 

“Exactly; her only friends. Well, Lord Lufton sent for Mark and 
repeated his offer to him. Mind you, Mark had never heard a word of 
this before, and you may guess whether or no he was surprised. Lord 
Lufton repeated his offer in the most formal manner and claimed permis- 
sion to see Lucy. She refused to see him. She has never seen him since 
that day when, in opposition to all her efforts, he made his way into this 
room. Mark, — as 1 think very properly, — would have allowed Lord Lufton 
to come up here. Looking at both their ages and position he could have 
had no right to forbid it. But Lucy positively refused to see your son, 
and sent him a message instead, of the purport of which you are now 
aware — that she would never accept him unless she did so at your request.” 

“ It was a very q)rOper meshage.” 

“ I say nothing about that. Had she accepted him I would not have 
blamed her : — and so I told lier. Lady Lufton.” 

“ I cannot understand your saying that, Fanny.” 

“ Well ; I did say so. I don’t want to argue now about myself, — W’hether 
I was right or wrong, but I did say so. Whatever sanction I could give 
she would have had. But she again chose to sacrifice herself, although I 
believe she regards him with as true a love as ever a girl felt for a man. 
Upon my word I don’t know that die is right. Those considerations for 
the world may perhaps be carried too far.” 

“ I think that she was perfectly right.” 

“ Very well. Lady Lufton ; I can imderstand that. But after such 
sacrifice on her part — a sacrifice made entirely to you — ^how can you talk 
of ‘mot blaming her ? ’ Is that the language in which you speak of those 
whose conduct from first to last has been superlatively excellent ? If she 
is open to blame at all, it is, — it is— — ” 

But here Mrs. Robarts stopped herself. In defending her sister she 
had worked herself almost into a passion ; but such a state of feeling was 
not customary to her, and now that she had spoken her mind she sank 
suddenly into silence. 

“ It seems to me, Fanny, that you almost regret Miss Robarts’ decision,** 
said Lady Lufton. 

“ My wish in ihia matter is for her happiness, and 1 regret anything 
that may mar it.” 
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You think notliing then of our welfare, and yet I do not know to whom 
I might have looked for hearty friendship and for sympathy in difficulties, 
if not to you ? ” 

Poor Mrs. Robarts was almost upset by this. A few months ago, 
before Lucy’s arrival, she woujd have declared that the interests of Lady 
Lufton’s family would have been paramount with her, after and next to 
those of her own husband. And even now, it seemed to ai^e so black an 
ingratitude on her part — this accusation that she was indifferent to them I 
Fiom her childhood upwards slie had revered and loved Lady Lufton, 
and for years had taught herself to regard her as an epitome of all that was 
good and gracious in woman. Lady Lufton’s theories of life had been 
accepted by her as the right theories, and those whom Lady Lufton had liked 
she had liked. But now it seemed that all these ideas which it had taken 
a life to build up were to be thrown to the ground, because she was bound to 
defend a siator-in-law whom she had only known for the last eight months. 
It was not that she regretted a word that she had spoken on Lucy’s behall. 
Chance had thrown her and Luciy together, and, as Lucy was her sister, 
she should receive from her a sister’s treatment. But she did not the less 
feel how terrible would be the effect of any disseverance from Lady Lufton. 

“ 0 Lady Lufton,” she said, do not say that.” ^ 

But, Fanny, dear, I must speak as I find. You were talking about 
clouds just now, and do you think that all this is not a cloud in my sky. 
Ludovic tells me that he is attached to Miss Robarts, and you tell me that 
she is attached to him ; and I am called upon to decide between them. 
Her very act obliges me to do so.” 

“ Dear Lady Lufton,”' said Mrs. Robarts, springing from her seat. It 
seemed to her at the moment as though the whole difficulty were to be 
solved by an act of grace on the part of her old friend. 

“ And yet I cannot approve of such a marriage,” said Lady Lufton. 

Mrs. Robarts returned to her seat, saying nothing further. 

“ Is not that a cloud on one’s horizon ? ” continued her ladyship. “ Do 
you think that I can he basking in the sunshine while I have such a weight 
upon my heart as that. Ludovic will soon be home, but instead of looking 
to his return with pleasure I dread it. I would prefer that he should 
remain in Norway. I would wish that he shoidd stay away for months. 
And, Fanny, it is a great addition to my misfortune to feel that you do not 
sympathize with me.” 

Having said this, in a slow, sorrowful, and severe tone, Lady Lufton 
got up and took her departure. Of course Mrs. Robarts did not let her 
go without assuring her that she did sympathize with her, — did love her 
as she ever had loved her. But wounds cannot be cured as easily as 
they may be inflicted, and Lady Lufton went her way with much real 
sorrow at her heart. She was proud and masterful, fond of her own way, 
and much too careful of the worldly dignities to which her lot had call^ 
her : but she was a woman who could cause no sonflw to those die loved 
without deep sorrow to herself. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

Touching Pitch. 

In these hot midsummer days, the end of June and ^he beginning of 
July, Mr. Sowerby had but an uneasy time of it. At his sister’s instance, 
he had hurried up to London, and there had remained for days in atten- 
dance on the lawyers. He had to see new lawyers, Miss Dunstable’s men 
of business, quiet old cautious gentlemen whose place of business was in. 
a dark alley behind the Bank, Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile by name, who 
had no scruple in detaining him for hours while they or their clerks talked 
to him about anything or about nothing. It waa of vital consequence to Mr. 
Soweiby that this business of his should be settled without delay, and yet 
these men, to whose care this settling was now confided, went on as though 
law processes were a sunny bank on which it delighted men to bask easily. 
And then, too, he had to go more than once to South Audley Street, which 
was a worse infliction ; for the men in South Audley Street were less civil 
now than had been their wont. It was well understood there that Mr. 
Sowerby was no longer a client of the duke’s, but his opponent ; no longer 
his nominee and dependant, but his enemy in the county. “ Chaldicotes,” 
as old Mr. Gumption remarked to young Mr. Gagebee ; Chaldicotes, 
Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby is concerned. And what 
difference could it make to him i^hether the duke is to own it or Mias 
Dunstable. For my part I cannot understand how a gentleman like 
Sowerby can like to see his property go into the hands of a gallipot wench 
whose money still smells of bad drugs. And nothing can be more 
ungrateful,” he said, “ than Sowerby’s conduct. He has held the county 
for five-and-twenty years without expense ; and now that the time for pay- 
ment has come, he begrudges the price.” He called it no better than 
cheating, he did not — ^he, Mr. Gumption. According to Ids ideas Sowerby 
was attempting to cheat the duke. It may be imagined, therefore, that 
Mr. Sowerby did not feel any very great delight in attending at South 
Audley Street. 

And then rumour was spread about among all the bill-discounting 
leeches that blood was once more to be sucked from the Sowerby carcase. 
The rich Miss Dunstable had taken up his afi&irs ; so much as that became 
known in the purlieus of the Goat and Compasses. Tom Tozer’s brother 
declared that she and Sowerby were going to make a match of it, and that 
any scrap of paper with Sowerby’s name on it would become worth its 
weight in bank-notes ; but Tom Tozer himself — ^Tom, who was the real hero 
of the iamily — ^pooh-poohed at this, screwing up his nose, and alluding in 
most contemptuous terms to his brother’s softness. He knew better — ^as 
was indeed the &ct. Miss Dunstable was buying up the squire, and by 
jingo she ifliould buy them up— them, the Tozers, as well as others! 
They knew their varae, the Tozers did ; — whereupon they became more 
than ordinarily active. 
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Prom them and all their brethren Mr. Sowerby at this time endea- 
voured to keep his distance, but his endeavours were not altogether 
effectual. Whenever he could escape for a day or two from the lawyers 
he ran down to Chaldicotes ; but Tom Tozer in his perseverance followed 
him there, and boldly sent in his name by the servant at the front-door. 

“ Mr. Sowerby is not just at home at the present moment,” said the 
well-trained domestic. 

m wait about then,” said Tom, seating himself on an heraldic stone 
griffin which flanked the big stone steps before the house. And in this 
way Mr. Tozer gained his purpose. Sowerby was still contesting the 
county, and it behoved him not to let liis enemies say that he was hiding 
himself. It had been a part of his bargain with Miss Dunstable that he 
should contest the county. She had taken it into her head that the duke 
had behaved badly, and she had resolved that he should be made to pay 
for it. “ The duke,” she said, “ had meddled long enough ; ” she would now 
see whether the Chaldicotes intereaC wouhl not suffice of itself to return a 
member for tlie county, even in opposition to the duke. Mr, Sowerby 
himself was so harassed at the time, that he would have given way on 
this point if he had had the power ; but Miss Dunstable was determined, 
and he was obliged to yield to her. In this manner Mr. Tom Tozer suc- 
ceeded and did maJee his way into Mr. Sowerby’s presence — of which 
intrusion one effect was the following letter from Mr. Sowerby to his 
friend Mark llobarts : — 

“ My dear Robarts, — « Chaldicotes, July, 185- 

‘‘ I AM so harassed at the j^rcsent moment by an infinity of troubles of my own that 
I am almost callous to those of other people. They s/iy that prosperity makes a 
man selfish. I have never tried that, but I am quite sure that adversity does so. 
Nevertheless I am anxious about those bills of yours ** 

“ Bills of mine I ” said Robarts to himself, as he walked up and down 
the shrubbery path at the parsonage, reading this letter. This happened a 
day or two tiftcr his visit to the lawyer at Barchester. 

“ and would rejoice greatly if I thought that I could save you from any further 

annoyance about them. That kite, Tom Tozer, has just been with me, and insists 
that both of them shall bo paid. Ho knows — no one better — that no consideration 
was given for the latter. But he knows also that the dealing was not witk him, 
nor even with his brother, and ho will be prepared to swear that he gave value for 
both. He would swear anything for five hundred pounds — or for half the money, for 
that matter. I do not think that the father of mischief ever let loose upon the woiM a 
greater rascal than Tom Toaer. 

** He declares that nothing shall induce him to take one shiUing less than the whole 
sum of nine hundred pounds. He has been brought to this by hearing that my debts 
are about to be paid. Heaven help me! The meaning of that is that these wretched 
acres, which are now mortgaged to one miffionnaire, are to change hands and be mort- 
gaged to another instead. By this exchange 1 may possibly obtain the benefit of 
having a honse to live in for the next twelve months, but no other. Toaer, however, Is 
altogether wrong in his scent; and the worst of it is that his malice will foil on yoa 
rather than on me. 

" What I want yon to do is tiliis: let ns pay him one hundred pounds between ns. 

8—2 
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Tliongh I sell the last sorry jade of a horse I have, I will make up fifty; and I know 
you can, at any rate, do as much as that. Then do you accept a bill, conjointly with 
me, for eight hundred. It shall be done in Forrest’s presence, and handed to him; 
and you shall receive back the two old bills into your own hands at the same time. 
This new bill should be timed to ran ninety days; and I will move heaven and earth 
during that time to have it included in the general scliedulo of my debts which are to 
be sccumd on the Chaldicotes property.” 

The meaning of which was that Miss Duirstable was to be cozened into 
paying the money under an idea that it was part of the sum covered by 
the existing mortgage. 

“ Wliat you said the other day at Barchester, as to never executing another bill, 
is very well as regards future transactions. Nothing can be wiser than such a resolu- 
tion. But it would be folly — worse tlian folly — if you were to allow your furniture to 
be seized when the means of preventing it is so ready to your hand. By leaving the 
new bill in Fon*est’s hands you may be sure that you arc safe from the claws of such 
birds of prey as these Tozers. Even if I cannot get it settled when the three months 
are over, Foirest will enable you to make any arrangement that may be most con- 
venient. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, do not refuse this. You can hardly conceive 
how it weighs upon me, tliis fear that bailiffs should make their way into your wife’s 
drawing-room. I know you think ill of me, and I do not wonder at it. But you would 
be less inclined to do so if you knew how terribly I am punished. Pray let me hear 
that you will do os I counsel you. 

** Yours always faithfully, 

“ N. Soweubt.” 

In answer to which the parson wrote a very short reply : — 

<'Mt deah Sowehdt, — “Framlcy, July, 185- 

** I WILL sign no more bills on any consideration. 

Yours truly, 

“Mark Robahts.” 

And then having written this, and having shown it to his wife, he re- 
turned to the shrubbery walk and paced it up and down, looking every 
now and then to Sowerby’s letter as he thought over all the past circum- 
stances of his friendship with that gentleman. 

That the man who had written this letter diould be his friend — that 
very fact was a disgrace to him. Sowerby so well knew himself and his 
own reputation, that he did not dare to suppose that his own word would 
be taken for anything, — ^not even when the thing promised was an act of 
the commonest honesty. “ The old bills shall be given back into your own 
hands,” he had declared with energy, knowing that his friend and corre- 
spondent would not feel himself secure against further fraud under any 
less stringent guarantee. This gentleman, this county member, the owner 
of Chaldicotes, with whom Mark Robarts had been so anxious to be on 
terms of intimacy, had now come to such a phase of life that he had given 
over speakihg of himself as an honest man. He had become so used to 
suspicion that he argi^ed of it as of a thing of course. He knew that no one 
could trust either his spoken or his written word, and he was content to 
speak and to write without attempt to hide this conviction. 
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And this was the man whom he had been so glad to call his friend ; 
for whose sake he had been willing to quarrel with Lady Lufton, and at 
whose instance he had unconsciously abandoned so many of the best 
resolutions of his life. He looked back now, as he walked there slowly, still 
holding the letter in his hand, to the day when he had stopped at the 
school-house and written his letter to Mr. Sowerby, promising to join the 
party at Chaldicotes. He had been so eager then to have his own way, 
that lie would not permit himself to go home and talk the matter over 
with his wife. He thought also of the manner in which he had been 
tempted to the house of the Duke of Omnium, and the conviction on his 
mind at the time that his giving way to iliat temptation would surely 
bring him to evil. then he remembered the evening in Sowerby’s 

bedroom, when the bill had been brought out, and he had allowed himself 
to be persuaded to put his name upon it ; — not because he was willing in 
this way to assist his friend, but because he was unable to refuse. He had 
lacked the courage to say, No,” though he knew at the time how gross 
was the error which he was committing. He had lacked the counage to 
say, “ No,” and hence had come upon him and on his household all this 
misery and cause for bitter repentance. 

I have written much of clergymen, but in doing so I have endeavoured 
to portray them as they bear on our social life rather than to describe 
the mode and working of their professional careers. Had I done the 
latter I could hardly have steered clear of subjects on which it has not 
been my intention to pronounce an opinion, and I should either have 
laden my fiction with sermons or I should have degraded my sermons into 
fiction. Therefore I have said but little in my narrative of this man’s 
feelings or doings as a clergyman. 

But I must protest against its being on this account considered that 
Mr. llobarts was indifferent to the duties of his clerical position. He had 
been fond of pleasure and had given way to temptation, — as is so 
customarily done by young men of si x-and- twenty, who are placed 
beyond control and who have means at command. Had he remained 
as a curate till that age, subject in all his movements to the eye of a 
superior, he would, we may say, have put his name to no bills, have 
ridden after no hounds, have seen nothing of the iniquities of Gatherum 
Castle. There are men of twenty-six as fit to stand alone as ever they will 
be — fit to be prime ministers, heads of schools, judges on the bench— 
almost fit to be bishops ; but Mark Robarts had not been one of them. 
He had within him many aptitudes for good, but not the strengthened 
courage of a man to act up to them. The stuff of which his man- 
hood was to be formed had been slow of growth, as it is with many 
men; and, consequently, when temptation was offered to him, he had 
fallen. 

But he deeply grieved over his own stumbling, and from time to time, 
as his periods of penitence came upon him, he resolved that he would 
once more put his shoulder to the wheel as became one who fights upon 
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earth that battle for which he had put on his armour. Over and over 
again did he think of those words of Mr. Crawley, and now as he walked 
up and down the path, crumpling Mr. Sowerby’s letter in his hand, he 
thought of them again — It is a terrible Rdling off ; terrible in the fall, 
but doubly terrible through that difficulty of returning.” Yes ; that is a 
difficulty which multiplies itself in a fearful ratio as one goes on pleasantly 
running down the path — ^whitherward ? Had it come to that with him 
that he could not return — that he could never again hold up his head with 
a safe conscience as the pastor of his pariah I It was Sowerby who had 
led him into this misery, who had brought on him this ruin ? But then 
had not Sowerby paid him ? Had not that stall which he now held in 
Barchester been Sowerby’s gift ? He was a poor man now — a distressed, 
poverty-stricken man ; but nevertheless he wished with all his heart 
that he had never become a sharer in the good things of the Barchester 
chapter. 

“ I shall resign the stall,” he said to his wife that night. “ I think 
1 may siiy that I have made up my mind as to that.” 

But, Mark, will not people say that it is odd ? ” 

I cannot help it — they must say it. Fanny, I fear that we shall 
have to bear the saying of harder words than that.” 

“ Nobody can ever say that you have done anything that is unjust or 

dishonourable. If there arc such men as Mr. Sowerby ” 

The blackness of his fault will not excuse mine.” And then again 
he sat silent, hiding his eyes, while his wife, sitting by him, held his 
hand. 

Don’t make yourself wretched, Mark. Matters will all come right 
yet. It cannot be that the loss of a few hundred pounds should ruin 
you.” 

“ It is not the money — it is not the money I ” 

‘‘ But you have done nothing wrong, Mark.” 

“ How am 1 to go into the church, and take my place before them 
all, when every one will know that bailiffs are in the hoiise ? ” And then, 
dropping his head on to tlie table, he sobbed aloud. 

Mark Robarts’ mistake had been mainly this, — ^he had thought to 
touch pitch and not to be defiled. lie, looking out from his pleasant 
parsonage into the pleasant upper ranks of the world around him, had 
seen that men and things in those quarters were very engaging. His ovti 
parsonage, with his sweet wife, were exceedingly dear to him, and Lady 
Lufton’s affectionate friendship had its value ; but were not these things 
rather dull for one who had lived in the best sets at Harrow and Oxford; 
— unless, indeed, he could supplement them with some occasional 
bursts of more lively life ? Cakes and ale were as pleasant to his palate 
as to the palates of those with whom he had formerly lived at college. 
He had the same eye to look at a horse, and the same heart to make him 
go across a country, as they. And then, too, he found that men liked 
him, — ^men and women also ; men and women who were high in worldly 
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standing. His ass^s ears were tickled, and he learned to fancy that he 
was intended by nature for the society of high people. It seemed as 
though he were following his appointed course in meeting men and women 
of the world at the houses of the £^ionable and the rich. He was not 
the first clergyman that had so lived and had so prospered. Yes, clergy- 
men had so lived, and had done their duties in their sphere of life 
altogether to the satisfaction of their countrymen — and of their sovereigns. 
Thus Mark Robarts had determined that he would touch pitch, and 
escape defilement if that were possible. With what result those who have 
read so far will have perceived. 

Late on the following afternoon who should drive up to the parsonage 
door but Mr. Fon^fll the bank manager from Barchester — Mr. Forrest, 
to whom Sowtrby had always pointed the Deus ex machind who, if 
duly invoked, could relieve them all fiom their present troubles, 1md 
dismiss the whole Tozer family — not howlmg into the wilderness, as one 
would have wished to do with that brood of Tozers, but so gorged with 
prey that from them no further annoyance need be dreaded ? All this 
Mr. Forrest could do ; nay, more, most willingly would do I Only let 
Mark Robarts put himself into the banker’s hand, and blandly sign what 
documents the banker might desire. ^ 

“ This is a very unpleasant affair,” said Mr. Forrest as soon as they 
were closeted together in Maik’s bookroom. In answer to which obseiwa- 
tion the parson acknowledged that it was a very unpleasant affair. 

“Mr. Sowerby has managed to put you into the hands of about 
the worst set of rogues now existing, in their line of business, in 
London.” 

“ So I supposed ; Curling told me the same.” Curling was the Bar- 
chester attorney whose aid he had lately invoked. 

“ Curling has threatened tliem tliat he will expose their whole trade ; 
but one of them who was down here, a man named Tozer, replied, that 
you had much more to lose by exposure than he had. He went further and 
declared that ho would defy any jury in England to refuse him his money* 
He swore that he discounted both bills in the regular way of business ; and, 
though this is of course false, I fear that it will be impossible to prove it 
so. He well knows that you are a clergyman, and that, therefore, he has 
a stronger hold on you than on other men.” 

“ The disgrace shall fall on Sowerby,” said Robarts, hardly actuated 
at the moment by any strong feeling of Christian forgiveness. 

“ I fear, Mr. Robarts, that he is somewhat in the condition of the 
Tozers. He will not feel it as you will do.” 

“ I must bear it, Mr. Forrest, as best I may.” 

“ Will you allow me, Mr. Robarts, to give you my advice. Perhaps 
I ought to apologize for intruding it upon you ; but as the bills have beea 
presented and dishonoured across my counter, I have, of necessily , 
acquainted with the circumstances.” 

“lam sure I am very much obliged to you,” said Mark. 
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** You must pay this money, or, at any rate, the most considerable 
portion of it ; — the whole of it, indeed, with such deduction as a lawyer 
may be able to induce these hawks to make on the sight of the ready 
money. Perhaps 750Z. or 800/. may see you clear of the whole affair.” 
But I have not a quarter of that sum lying by me.” 

** No, I suppose not ; but what I would recommend is this : that you 
should borrow the money from the bank, on your own responsibility, — ^with 
the joint security of some friend who may be willing to assist you with his 
name. Lord Lufton probably would do it.” 

“ No, Mr. Forrest ” 

** Listen to me first, before you make up your mind. If you took this 
step, of course you would do so with the fixed intention of paying the 
money yourself, — without any further reliance on Sowerby or on any one 
else.” 

“ I shall not rely on Mr. Sowerby again ; you may be sure of that.” 

“ What I mean is that you must teach yourself to recognize the debt 
as your own. If you can do that, with your income you can surely pay 
it, with interest, in two years. If Lord Lufton will assist you with his 
name I will so arrange the bills that the payments shall be made to fall 
equally over that period. In that way the world will know nothing about 
it, and in two years’ time you will once more be a free man. Many men, 
lilr. Robarts, have bought their experience much dearer than that, I can 
assure you.” 

** Mr. Forrest, it is quite out of the question.” 

You mean that Lord Lufton will not give you his name.” 

“ I certainly shall not ask him, but that is not all. In the first place 
my income will not be what you think it, for I shall probably give up the 
prebend at Barchester.” 

“ Give up the prebend I give up six hundred a year ! ” 

“ And, beyond this, I think I may say that nothing shall tempt me to 
put my name to another bill. I have learned a lesson which I hope I may 
never forget.” 

“ Then what do you intend to do ? ” 

« Nothing!” 

“ Then those men will sell every stick of furniture about the place. 
They know that your property here is enough to secure all that they 
claim.” 

“ If they have the power, they must sell it.” 

“ And all the world will know the facts.” 

“ So it must be. Of the faults which a man commits he must bear 
the punishment. If it were only myself I ” 

That’s where it is, Mr. Robarts. Think what your wife will have to 
suffer in going through such misery as that ! You had better take my 
advice. Lord Lufton, I am sure 

But the very name of Lord Lufton, his sister’s lover, again gave him 
courage. Ho thought, too, of the accusations which Lord Lufton had 
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brought against him on that night when he had come to him in the 
coffee-room of the hotel, and he felt that it was impossible that he should 
apply to him for such aid. It would be better to tell all to Lady Lufton I 
That she would relieve him, let the cost to herself be what it might, he 
was very sure. Only this ; — that in looking to her for assistance he 
would be forced to bite the dust in very deed. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Forrest, but I have made up my mind. Do not 
think that I am the less obliged to you for your disinterested kindness, — 
for I know that it is disinterested ; but this I think I may confidently say, 
that not even to avert so terrible a calamity will I again put my name to 
any bill. Even if you could take my own promise to pay without the 
addition of any second name, I would not do it.” 

There was nothing for Mr. Forrest to Jo under such circumstances 
but simply to drive back to Barchestcr. lie had done the best for the 
young clergyman according to his lights, and perhaps, in a worldly view, 
his advice had not been bad. But Mark dreaded the very name of a bill. 
He was as a dog that had been tenibly scorched, and nothing should again 
induce him to go near the fire. 

‘‘ Was not that the man from the bank ? ” said Fanny, coming into the 
room when the sound of the wheels had died away. 

“Yes; Mr. Forrest.” 

“ Well, dearest 7 ” 

“ Wc must prepare ourselves for the worst.” 

“ You will not sign any more papers, eh, Maik ? ” 

“ No ; I have just now positively refused to do so.” 

“ Then I can bear anything. But, dearest, dearest Mark, will you not 
let me tell Lady Luflon 7 ” 

Let them look at the matter in any way the punishment was very 
heavy. 
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The mandarin,” says a time-Honoured maxim of Chinese jurisprudence, 
is the father and mother of the people.” Such is the theory on which a 
paternal government undertakes the well-being of that rather numerous 
family of 300,000,000, whose capital our troops have occupied, and whose 
emperor we have scared from his palace. A beautiful idea of watchful 
heed and parental affection is embodied in that theory — as in most theories. 
But alas! for China; she, above all empires, may apply to herself the 
words of the Latin poet : she secs the better path, and not only sees, 
but bestows on it the chilly approval of her cool, moonshiny intellect — 
and then chooses the worse. The mandarin, for many a long and weary 
year, has been but an unjust stepmother, greedy as Harpagon, double- 
faced as Janus. Yet we cannot deny that the organization of what we 
now behold in the very rottenness of its decay, was excellent after its 
kind. The machine is rusted and obsolete ; corruption and violence have 
nearly destroyed it ; the capture of Pekin has possibly given it the coup 
de grace; but its inventor meant well and kindly when he planned it, and 
he was no dullard in his generation. 

As usual, the sovereign of the Central Land is declared to be the 
fountain of justice ; and the aim of those old lawgivers who shaped the 
constitution of Kathay was to render the emperor actually, not nominally 
alone, the first magistrate of his realm. Some Chinese statesmen, espe- 
cially under the native dynasties of Han, of Song, and of Ming, when 
mind and speech were freer, were equal in capacity to Sully or Colbert, 
and they laboured, not unsuccessfully, to make the emperor the apex of 
the literary pyramid, the chief of the working bees, rather than the 
crowned drone so common in Eastern countries. Accordingly, even now, 
the Majesty of China has no (Sinecure ; there are not only papers to sign, 
but memorials to read, boards to preside over, and an immense corre- 
spondence to attend to, for without the monarch’s personal supervision 
the whole mechanism must receive a check. Independent of the Minis- 
tries of War and Finance, the Board of Works, the Tribunal of Bites, 
and the inspection of civil officers, the emperor is bound to pay particular 
attention to the Court of Censors and the Prefecture of Police, the Court 
of Appeal,, and the Court of Criminal Justice, all of which have their seat 
at Pekin, under the august supervision of the sovereign himself. More- 
over, large and populous as China may be, and great as are the powers 
vested in the viceroys and governors, the sword of justice may rightfully 
be unsheathed by no meaner hand than the supreme ruler’s, and every 
death-warrant must receive the signature of the vermilion pencil before 
the headsman can complete the sentence of the judge. 
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Nothing can, at first sight, seem more fair than the judicial system of 
China in criminal matters, or more considerate than the system of checks 
ivhich have been provided against error or malignity. A prisoner 
suspected of some grave offence, such as murder or treason, is first 
brought before the sianyo, or mayor of his village, an unpaid official, 
sleeted by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, and answering to the cot- 
walls and patels of India. Should the circumstances of the case appear to 
warrant such a step, the village mayor sends np the accused to a higher 
court, that of a simple magistrate of the lettered class, who has no power 
to punish, but may acquit if he thinks proper, and who In fact discharges 
the office of a grand jury in deciding on the evidence. Should a true bill 
be found by this eryatal- buttoned Minos, the accused makes Iiis next 
appearance before no less a personage than the ngan-tsha-tse, or district 
inspector of crimes. This officer acts as president of the tribunal, assisted 
by a bencli of judges, and the prosecution is conducted sometimes by the 
relatives of the injured person, sometimes by a public prosecutor, who is 
appointed in case the complainants should prove incompetent, from infir- 
mity or ignorance, to conduct the charge in a proper manner. This 
public prosecutor is not a permanent functionary, but an improvised 
attorney- general, chosen from among the numcious inferior mandarins 
who hang about the tribunals, and who constitute a species of bar. In 
the same manner, should the accused be a person incapable of doing 
justice to his own plea in defence, or in mitigation ..of the penalty, the 
court may appoint him an advocate, selected also from the ranks of the 
graduates present, and both counsel are paid from the provincial treasury. 
Should a verdict of guilty result, the prisoner may appeal to the viceroy 
for a new hearing, and in this case the great satrap will himself be the 
president of the new court, the inspector and judges sitting along with 
him, and unanimity being required, as in an Engbsh jury. Should the 
verdict of guilty be confirmed, the culprit has not yet exhausted hU 
chances of escape. He is permitted to address a petition to the Grand 
Court of Appeal, otherwise called the Supreme Tribunal, at Pekin. At 
the cost of the province where he dwells, he may be transported to the 
capital, tried anew, virtually for the fifth time, and, if again condemned, 
he has a last appeal — to the emperor in person. That sovereign, assisted 
by his Council of Censors, called Toochayaen, is bound to examine into 
the evidence, and if he confirms the verdict, the fatal red letters are 
traced on the paper, and the Themis of China claims her six-timea- 
convicted prey. 

Such a system— so complicated, deliberate, and cautious — Argues an 
extreme aversion to spill blood in the name of law ; and such, indeed, is 
the theoretical legislation of China, based on the utmost avowed respect for 
the sanctity of human life. But in practice this plan, however wise and 
well-meant, was soon much modified. It was meant to save innocent lives, 
to ensure the sifting of evidence, and to keep the white robe of Justice 
unspotted by one drop of guiltless blood. This end, whjje the intern was 
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fairly worked out, was probably attained in many instances. But, as we 
may easily suppose, it was not only the victim of mistake or malice who 
claimed the benefit of so much delay, and so many loopholes of escape. 
Eed-handed ruffians, and villains whose guilt, though less patent, was 
still matter of conviction to all concerned in the case, were transferred 
from court to court, trusting to break prison, to elude or bribe their 
guards, to obtain immunity by some caprice of the authorities, or, perhaps, 
to share in the amnesty which the accession of a new prince, or some 
such extraordinary event, might call forth. In any case, life was sweet, 
and a reprieve worth having, even if nothing came of it ; and a desperate 
offender may often have chuckled at the trouble he gave to the successive 
relays of judges, ga 61 ers, guards, and advocates, who were compelled to 
toil on his account. 

To check this, the practice sprang up of increasing the punishment of 
such offenders as had voluntarily claimed every ordeal, and been repeatedly 
pronounced guilty. The culprit had his choice between simple decapita- 
tion in his native province, or a death of lingeiing agony at Pekin. But 
those who devised this legal scarecrow knew little of human nature, of 
the wild hopes that prisoners, above all men, are apt to cherish as they 
brood over their condition with an instinctive egotism, or of the peculiar 
callousness of their own countrymen. At length it became patent that 
neither the cross nor the saw, neither the knife that cut the flesh from the 
bones by strips, nor the dismembering hatchet, nor the heated pincers, 
nor all that fire, and steel, and devilish cruelty could inflict upon a 
shrinking, quivering fiame, were adetjuate to deter the wretch from trying 
another throw for life and liberty. Then the old fundamental law began 
to be glozed away. It was discovered that there was such a thing in 
human enactments as the reductio ad dbsurdum ; it was aaserted that the 
right of ultimate appeal depended on the petition being endorsed by a 
censor, on a writ of error being decreed by the supreme couit, on the 
emperor’s decision after perusing the written evidence, &c. The spirit of 
all these quibbles plainly was to defeat the humane, though troublesome 
dictum of bygone jurists, that it was better to open a door of mercy for 
thousands of the guilty than to spill the blood of a single innocent person. 
The practice of the courts has fluctuated like the tides themselves. There 
have been ebbs of clemency, and flows of severity. A good bustling 
emperor, kind,* active, and a busybody, such as two, at least, of the 
Tartar dynasty have been, has generally shown exemplary patience in 
hearing all cases of importance argued in his presence. A lazy or cold- 
hearted fifcvereign has left all to the discretion of the mandarins. But 
the law officers of the Chinese Crown have not stopped short at the 
affirmation that a culprit’s prayer must be backed by a great functionary 
of government to acquire the sterling stamp ; they have found out that 
death-warrants in blank, signed by the vermilion pencil, are very conve- 
nient, and strictly constitutional. There are emperors who will not 
consent to part ^th their sign-manual for such a purpose, but every 
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purple-bom one is not so scrupulous, and every now and then a Draoo 
of a mandarin is able to stuff his desk with crimson autographs that 
give into his hands the lives and fortunes of all within his boundaries. 

Another discovery was made by these able commentators on the con- 
stitution of the Flowery Land. A mandarin judge has not the power of 
the sword ; that is certain : but he has the disposal of whip and stick ; 
and when the whip is a long knout-like thong of raw hide, and the stick 
is a seasoned bamboo, Nero himself could hardly wish for more effective 
servants of the law. Moreover, the judge has the power of ordering tlie 
cangue for as long terms as he thinks fit, and as no nerves can endure 
the perpetual deprivation of sleep, death may be inflicted in this terrible 
way without ruffling the tender epidermis of the imperial conscience. 
So, as we shall presently see, the limitation of the mandarin’s authority is 
often more to the prisoner’s detriment than if the scimitar were a lavfful 
award. 

In so large and rich a realm, among swarms of keen-witted and cove- 
tous folks, free from any restraints gf religion to an extent unparalleled in 
any great community elsewhere, crimes must be common. There are no 
trustworthy returns on this head, or, if there arc, they have never yet 
come to the knowledge of the Outer Barbarians ; but we may safely con» 
elude that the Central Land is not more virtuous than her neighboui-s. 
The Pekin and provincial Gazettes are not more perfect barometers of 
passing events, than the Mercuries that were printed when the king’s 
standard was set up at Nottingham, or the meagre broadsheets for which 
Sir Eoger L’Estrangc corrected the proofs. They only tell, in fact, what 
the government wishes to become known. But, from other sources, a 
good deal of information reaches the European residents on the coast, tliey 
*who have little to do except to hearken wonderingly to the distant roar 
and din going on in the vast sealed-up empire on whose fringe they live, 
like children listening to the mystic murmur of a sea-shell. Making all 
allowance for exaggeration, and Oriental looseness of description, we may 
form a fair idea of the present condition of the criminal population of the 
empire. Another source of information is afforded by the petty police 
tribunals of Canton, Shanghai, and the other ports where Europeans trade : 
the amount of small thefts is considerable, though scarcely so great as 
would be the case in a place of equal size on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and instances of violence are remarkably few. Such seems to be 
the rule in China : the towns contain a due amount of tame cheaters, but 
the bold hectoring highwayman, the truculent sea-robber, must be sought 
elsewhere. All along the Blue and Yellow rivers are found retail 
buccaneers, who hawk at a trifling quarry and fatten on slender profits. 
These poor rogues do not aspire to a ship of their own; they come 
paddling out of muddy creeks in the smallest of sampans, ill armed, ill 
clad, but plentifully smeared with fish-oil. If manfully confronted, they 
fly ; if grappled by the crews of the fourth-class junks which they select 
as prizes, they slip like so many eels tlirough the hands that grasp themi 
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and theii swimming makes amends ibr their lax courage. Seldom do any 
very sinister results follow one of these attacks ; if the fresh-water pirates 
prove victorious, they are mild conquerors, and only too eager to be on 
shore again with their booty of rice and com, stray garments, odd frag- 
ments of cliain, bits of brass and copper hastily ripped from the poop and 
cabins, and perhaps the glorious trophy of a few rattling strings of cash. 
The dollars and silver bars are ger^orally too well hidden to be detected by 
such hurried searchers; food, rather than fortune, is the object of the 
foray; and, except in rare cases of remarkable temptation, no life is 
attempted, and no torture resorted to. With these amphibious petty 
larceny rogues the magistrate deals mildly, according to the traditions of 
Chinese justice. Three hundred strokes of the bamboo may be endured 
by the human frame. Four sleepless weeks in the “ cangue,” or bamboo 
pillory, may fail to madden a stolid, unimaginative Coolie. A few minor 
tortures need only be added to these two first-named inflictions, and the 
culprit is thought to have been most tenderly dealt with. Pilferers in a 
feir, or the streets of a town, are considered as still more venial offenders. 
A vigorous bastinado, and a week of the pillory, is the law’s award in such 
trivial cases. Petty assaults are as leniently disposed of, but fire-raising is 
a sin of deeper dye ; and the malicious piercing of a neighbour’s dyke, to 
let in a devastating flood, is punished with extreme rigour. Murder, and 
treasonable practices, wholesale piracy, and armed brigandage, all cry 
aloud for death, more or less slow and painful ; and parricide evokes the 
sternest chastisements of the Chinese, as it once did of the Homan law* 
Forgery is less harshly viewed than with us ; Orientals generally take a 
merciful view of those crimes which are wrought by pure cunning — those 
aesthetic offences, as it were, which spill no blood, rifle no strong-bo:^ an<^ 
fire no roof. Accordingly, the astute fabricator of false hoondees, the 
talented imitator of commercial signatures, is pretty certain to meet 
with judges who can appreciate literary merit, even when it stoops to 
counterfeit invoices and sham promissory notes. And Chinese law has 
a very extraordinary principle, radically opposed to our European^ ethics, 
and which apportions light penalties to the high and erudite criminal, 
heavy and hard atonement for the misdeeds of the poor untaught sinner. 

Kathay has a peculiar tenderness for Dives, especially for a Dives who 
loves his library, and pens a sonnet in the true classical style of the Han 
dynasty. The purblind Astrsea of Mongolian philosophy can afford to 
wink at the trespasses of powerful wrongdoers ; they are beaten with few 
stripes; and that which in meaner men shall be esteemed heinous and 
horrible, ahall in them be classed as a mere peccadillo that dollars can 
Wash away. But there are other offenders out of the pale of official sym- 
pathy, and these are the outlaws and the conspirators. The outlaws, or 
declared brigands, are in China a formidable fraternity. They are called, 
in the inland provinces where the pure court language is the orthodox 
standard, by the name of kouan-'kouen^ or desperado. But on the borders 
of the empire, in Mantchooria, and on the edge of Mongolian Tartaiy, the 
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rurkiflli words orolia and haiduck come into use; borrowed from the 
Qomade tribes of the Transoxianian Steppe. All these words, Chinese or 
rurkish, denote a daring and avowed brigand, an open foe to Jaw, a thing 
most hateful of all others to bureaucratic pedants like the formal man- 
darins. The kouan-kouen are not the most unpopular persons in the 
Central Land : they are admired by women, praised by men, sung of in 
the rude ballads of the peasantry, and when they mingle in the crowd at 
a village festival they are regarded pretty much as the mountain bandit 
is viewed by the rustics of Corsica and Sardinia. There have been 
Chinese Robin Hoods, and Mr. Richard Turpin has worn a pigtail and 
satin boots, and quaffed com brandy in the intervals of his professional 
duties, no doubt, and these hardy marauders are not seldom liberal of 
their ill-got wealth, and scatter among the lowly what they wrest from 
the moneyed world. These freehanded depredators, the kouan-kouen, 
do not rely entirely on the popularity which their exploits and occasional 
gifts create for them among the indigent classes. They have confederates 
in the cities ; their spies haunt the markets and hang about the inns ; 
they hav? allies in the enemy’s camp, and pay handsomely for intelligence. 
Here, a police brigadier gives timely warning of an expedition against the 
band ; there a sleek cashier notifies by writing that such and such balesf 
or so muck ready money, the property of his employers, will traverse a 
certain r6ad or canal on a particular day. 

The kouan-kouen are bold as well as wily ; often it happens that they 
have been honest, well-meaning folks in their time, goaded into outlawry 
by some persecution on the part of the magistrates, stripped of their 
patrimony by a lawsuit, or plucked bare by Taiping or soldier. Many of 
them can show the scars of torments wiongly inflicted by some capricious 
pedXnt ; others have seen a son die in the cangue or under the lash for a 
light or nnaginary fault ; some have been members of a secret society, 
the Carbonari of China, and detection has turned them into beasts of 
prey. Not every one can be a member of these predatory clubs : they 
test their neophytes by a severe initiatory penance, by hunger, and pain, 
and fatigue. A tremendous oath of obedience and fidelity is enforced by 
the certainty of dire vengeance on the false brother; and the Chinese 
avow that the faith observed by these robbers towards each other is 
remarkably evinced, even under tortures the most elaborate. To pre- 
serve the emperor’s peace throughout the realm, the principal agents 
are the policemen attached to the tribunals small and great, and who 
are known by their red robes, their high black caps, and the official 
pheasant feather, surmounting their heads like a horn. A mere magis- 
trate will preside over a score of these picturesque algnazils, while the 
yamun of a prefect or a criminal inspector contains fifty or more of 
armed constables, some of whom act as gaolers, others as headsmen 
in case of need, while nearly all have a happy knack of applying the 
stinging remedies dear to the Dogberries of Kathay. 

The villages never have a prison more imposing than a roundhouse^ 
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where culprits may be locked up while an escort is preparing ; but all 
walled towns have their penitentiary, where the wretched jail-birds are 
crowded together like cattle in a pen, where the scowling governor 
economizes on the meagre rations of rice, and where the horrors of Dante's 
Inferno are squeezed into pocket-compass. The Chinese, of all ranks, 
dread these prisons more than death itself. It is not that they are dens 
of misery, but that the confinement is irksome to poor Ching, who is used 
to travel, who is by nature anything but the vegetable we deem him, and 
who has been in many a town, and ranged many a league of land and 
water. Ching has wonderful powers of endurance ; he can chirrup and 
sing quite blithely on short commons, can sleep in a corner, can be cooped 
up where elbow-room is scanty, food meagre, and oxygen scarce, and still 
keep his politeness untarnished and his heart gay. He seldom dies with- 
out having seen the world; a Whittington in chequered cottons and 
rattan helmet, off he goes to the wonderful Fochan, or Nankin, or Kioung- 
tcheou, to the city paved with gold and draped in silk, and there he leads 
a life of work and want, of scheming, triumph, riot, failure, until he 
becomes a substantial burgess, or rots in a ditch, or sneaks home again 
from the husks and the swine-trough. 

There are more pedlars, more charlatans, more slippery adventurers 
in China than anywhere else ; Sam Slick and Gil Bias are almost institu- 
tions of the Flowery Land, and Fortune’s wheel spins merrily among 
those smooth-tongued, hard-headed millions. But hunger on compulsion, 
narrow lodgings on compulsion, a vile shed, a bare yard, frowzy rags, 
foul straw, the close companionship of lazars and ruffians, all upon com- 
pulsion, break down Ching’s elastic spirit. Welcome death I welcome the 
mauvais quart d^heure on the wooden cross, with all its grim accompani- 
ments of butcherwork, hacking knives, and pendent fiesh, and the living 
bones laid bare, like those of the Abyssinian ox which poor Bruce had 
the ill luck to describe to an eighteenth-centuiy audience. And the 
mandarins are not unwilling to indulge the captive’s preference for death 
over captivity. Long terms of incarceration do not suit the pocket of a 
country where so many must eat, and where so few are idle. When a 
prisoner does not avail himself of the right of appeal, he seldom languishes 
long. But before decapitating the kouan-kouen, it is necessaiy to catch 
them. The mandarins are not negligent on this score; they know 
how needful it is in so populous a country to enforce the law, and to 
suppress those who defy it. Besides this, they have a personal interest 
involved ; for the outlaws cherish an especial grudge against the lettered 
aristocracy, and never let slip an opportunity of pillaging the property of 
a magistrate, of intercepting a tax-collector, or holding a captured man- 
darin to ransom. They cannot often strike a blow at their cautious foes, 
but he who molests one graduate disturbs the whole learned corporation, 
and must look to encounter the stings of the entire hive of alarmed pedants. 

The pheasant-plumed constabulary are quite capable of controlling 
mobs and arresting the small fry of rascaldom, but they are mere mousing 
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owls, quite iinfit to hawk at such noble game as the kouan-kouen. For 
this purpose, either a band of braves must be hired at the exj^ense of the 
provineial treasury, or the regular forces of government must be employed. 
The Jfirst plan is the most costly; the second is cheap, but entails an 
amount of correspondence and circumlocution worthy of the most civilized 
nations. A gcncriil in command of a district must be memorialized, the 
War Office at Pekin requires to be consulted, the Imperial Chancery takes 
time for consideration, the inspector of crimes recapitulates, the Military 
Board rejoins, and the viceroy and prefect report progress. Many large 
and beautiful letters arc painted with careful brushes and perfumed ink, 
many clerks have to transcribe and abridge, before the imperial brief 
authorizes the civil officials to command the services of the crown troops. 
At length enough red tape is spun, and the web of destiny begins to closci 
around the outlaws. A fourth- class mandarin usually commands Ithe 
cx])edition. Although a civil magistrate, he goes forth armed and mounted; 
and under his orders arc the two or more military mandarins who lead 
the soldiers, and who are also on horseback, with sword, and bow, and 
quiver, their men being on foot. Curiously enough, in spite of the supe- 
rior valour of the Tartar division of the army, the mandarins are said to 
select Chinese troops for those duties of police, fearing possibly lest the 
fiery Mak^choo warriors might be over-rash in advancing on the ignoble 
foe. Cii^^alry are seldom in request, owing to the nature of the ground, 
or course, in a country so full of men and so bare of trees, places of 
concealment arc rare. There are rugged mountain ranges, but these have 
occupants of their own, as in India, and it is seldom that robbers of 
Chinese race owu a hill fort. When tliey do, they can generally afford to 
laugh at the mandarins, and unless the country people become their 
enemies, they camiot easily be starved or surprised. But most of the 
kouaii-koueu have to t.ake refuge among the huge sw^amps, natural fast- 
nesses which abound in almost every province, and wdicre they erect their 
niiniatur(' stookadc of bamboo, build wattled huts, and dig deep trenches 
around the little camp. Only the fowlers and fishermen ever penetrate 
these tangled morasses, guarded by fever and fathomless quicksands; and 
these poor men the kouan-kouen stand well with, paying liberally for 
provisions, salt, gunpow'der, and news. 

The magistrates would never venture a force among the quagmires 
without proper guidance. By threats and promises, by the exhibition of 
a little money and plenty of stick, they induce some of the fishers 
to pilot the column through the labyrinth of mud and waters ; and fin 
imposing aspect docs that column present. First march a company of 
veterans, with long-barrelled gingals, matches lighted, and ammunition in 
plenty. The guides are with these matchlock men, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, and a cord round each man’s neck, as a deli- 
cate precautionary measure. Then comes the chief military mandarin, 
mounted, and armed like a Scythian. At liis back come swordsmen and 
spearmen, all with shields and helmets, hideous with dragons and tigers of 
VOL, nr. — NO. 14. 9. 
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fancy colours, very fearful to behold. The subaltern officers follow, 
gallantly heading the archers and rocket-men, the former of whom advance 
with their short bows bent, and a barbed arrow fitted to the string. The 
civil mandarin rides next, sword in hand, followed by his own policemen, 
in pheasant feathers and crimson serge, by a troop of impressed coolies, 
fiiruished with ropes, chains, fetters, and spare bamboos enough to secure 
a considerable amount of felons, and a band of music brings up the rcai-. 
But the gongs and flutes will not be wanted until the celebration of the 
victory, so the heroes advance without beat of drum or noisy clamour, 
twirling their wiry mustacliios, and vapouring beneath their breath of the 
deeds they are about to perform. But when once fairly among the 
inai'shes, a change comes over these pigtailed Bobadils. They see spccars 
through the rank grass and sedges; they huddle together like scared 
sheep at the waving of the cane-brake; when the wild fowl rise with 
clanging wing and harsh note, the sound suggests the war-cry of the 
kouan-kouen. The old adage is reversed, and it is the officer who tiffies 
every bush for a thief, and is pretty much of Lady MacdufTs ophiicn as to 
the chance that the knaves may hang up the honest men. Sometimes the 
outlaws are surprised, and fall an easy prey ; often they get safe off ; now 
and then they repulse the attack. But if they fight, and are beaten, 
strange scenes occur. Hours are said to be occupied in the content 
betw(‘eu two or three huiidi'ed soldieis and a score of highwayiuen beliind 
a bamboo stockade. The civil mandarin, with chattering teeth and dignity 
broken down, cowers beneath hii horse, and squeaks at every shot like a 
wounded rabbit. Tlic musicians throw away gong and cymbal, and run 
for their lives. The military niaiidarius rate and menace their men, urg(‘ 
them, drive them, abuse them, but never di-eam of leading them. It is 
not easy to get tljo jiuor j)rivates to attack ; they hang back, and duck at tlie 
shots of the enemy, and rattle their swords and shields, but decline to 
charge, while the matchlockmen lie down to ttikc pot shots at the brigands, 
and the rockets are let off pretty much at landom. At last comes a crisis ; 
the powder of the robbers is exhausted, or tlic liard words of the mandarins 
arc a worse annoyance than hostile bullets, and a rush is made, and a 
victory won. Not a bloodless victory; the kouan-kouen struggle Lard, 
and sell their liberty dearly ; but, at last, they arc killed or taken. We 
can fancy tlie triumph, the soug.s of victory, the barbaric dissonance of all 
those bellowing gongs, strident horns, sibilant flutes, blatant trumpets, 
ringing out the notes of victory. We can fancy the civil mandarin, once 
more on his horse, hectoring nobly over the fettered foe, shaking his 
scimitar in their faces, and uttering leonine roars of martial wrath. I have 
seen a series of pictures by a native artist, portraying the glories of that 
homeward march : some of the prisoners in bamboo cages, others tied to 
poles, and loaded with irons ; the robber chief, a man of great height and 
corpulence, with hands bound behind his back, dragged forward by a tow- 
rope, held by eight men, while as many more tugged at a restraining cord in 
the rear, each puller having a naked sword in one hand, while the civil 
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mandarin caracoled beside, and brandished his sabre over thafc detested 
head. Then the passage through the streets of the benighted cilyj the 
trampling, inquisitive crowd, the waving scarfs, the blazing incense, the 
flowers strewing the way, the triumphal arch covered with lamps and 
ribbons, the fireworks crackling and sputtering, the gaudy lanterns flaring 
at every door upon the glad procession, and the ever-ready poet stepping 
up smirking to offer his neat ode, the ink of which is hardly dry. The 
immediate effect of bo successful an enterprise is to put a oomlbrtable sum 
of silver into the purse of the civil mandarin, to gain for the captain and 
subalterns money or promotion, and for the soldiers a gratuity and double 
rations. Everybody is complimented, flattered, pelted with flowers, fed 
wiili sugar-pluma, and en&lirined in elegant verse and Gazette paragraphs. 
But the poor captives have the thorns for their share, not the rosQS. 
Beaten, cuffed, spit upon, assailed by every cowardly member of the mob, 
they ai'C glad to find a resting-place in the gaol. Next day, or perhaps a 
day or two later, aller the magistrates have come to an end of feasts and 
flattery, after his excellency the viceroy has sent off by extra courier 
a flaming despatch to Pekin — a despatch of which not only the contents, 
but also the paper, are coulcur de rose — ^and when the poinilace have been 
regaled with fireworks, boat-races, and theatrical shows, the trial comes on/ 
There is evidence enough against the captives to consign them to the 
scaffold, if they had a thoupand lives apiece. But it is an object to find out 
who were their decoy-ducks and accomplices, what are the ramifications 
of their society, whether any rich and squcezeable persons are affiliated, 
and so foj’th. Usually, too, there are individual crimes to be cleai-ed 
up : who was the real niurdorer of the j^ackman found dead near the 
pagoda; who was the traitor -whose information led to the abstraction of 
such a collector’s tax-money ; and whether some confederate in the 
counting-hou&c of the Fur and Eider-down Company prompted the too- 
successful onslaught uixjii the coders of that respectable association. 
There is a long and hard contest between the rival obstinacies of 
tormentors and culprit ; days and nights are consumed in an interroga- 
tory where the talk is all on one side, for the kouau-kouen die and 
Buffer mutely, like foxes, and take pride in their stubborn endurance, like 
Indians at the stake. All that whips, and sticks, and brimstone matches 
can inflict, dangling on iron hooks, and swinging in inid-air by a piece of 
whipcord artfully knotted around each thumb, semi-siiffocation in smoke, 
dislocations, loppings of ears and toes, arc tried in tm n, but rare are the 
confessions to be wrung out of tlie sufferer’s sullen resolution. The 
bandit usually “ dies game,” and betrays nobody. He is proud of his 
courage and fidelity ; he has no hope of life, were he to be never so 
garrulous. He gives up the ghost, and makes no sign, even to escape 
the cangue. This cangue is the main prop of Mongolian order, tbe 
stocks, pillory, and penitential cell of Kathay. It is merely a cage ef 
cross-bars, which are sometimes of bamboo, sbmetimes of iron, sometimes 
of heavy timber. The prisoner’s body is enclosed in this cage, which 
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reaches from his knees to his neck; his head and limbs are alone free, his 
hands being strapped to a bar. Now it is manifest that a criminal 
thus accoutred must be the prop and support of his own portable jail; 
a captive Atlas, he carries about his own dungeon, and he cannot lie 
down to rest, but must pass whole days and nights on his feet, the poles 
attached to tlie cangue preventing him from lying down, while to the 
framework is fixed a placard inscribed with the wretcli’s name, offence, 
and sentence. A cangue may weigh one hundred pounds, or only twenty, 
but in any case it is a dreadful punishment, kept on as it is for periods 
varying from six hours to six weeks. Imagine days and nights of cramp 
and sleeplessness, the harassing stings of musquitoes and other tormenting 
insects worrying the naked skin, and no hand to brush them away ; the 
scorching sun, and no screen ; the chilly night, and no covering ; weari- 
ness, dizzy brains, limbs racked by dire fatigite, fever, delirium, the 
pressure of the hard yoke on the galled shoulders, the strangling collar, 
the agony of long want of sleep, the thirst, the shame ! They often go 
mad in the cangue, it is said ; tliey fill asleep on their feet, like horses, 
from sheer exhaustion; they perish, and are found dead in their cages, 
like so many neglected wild beasts in captivity. But the cangue is a 
favourite punishment with the judges. 

There arc other marauders in China, who are less ceremoniously dealt 
with. All the larger mountain ranges have an aboriginal population, quite 
alien in tongue, manners, aspect, and blood, from the Chinese. The 
Lowas on the Burmese frontier, the Tchang- Colas in Quangsi province, 
are quite independent, and often troublesome. But the boldest and 
fiercest hill-men in China are the Miao-tsc, who inhabit a huge chain of 
snow-capped heights that occupies neaily the centre of the empire, the 
Nan-ling Mountains. These savage highlanders make regular descents 
upon the rich grain-producing plains, and harass the three great roads 
which cross their difficult country. The Chinese have attempted to 
secure the passes by means of forts and garrisons ; they make pompous 
expeditions from time to time against the mountain tribes, and a few 
salted heads are now and then transmitted to Pekin for the emperor’s 
inspection, and in proof of the invincible heroism of his immortal 
veterans. But the barbarians generally have the best of it, and the 
best protection of the plains is found to be the custom of paying their 
chiefs black-mail, under the specious title of a benevolence. 

The Taipings, too, ds parricides, have forfeited all right of appeal, 
and short shrift is allowed them or their kindred Avhen once in the 
clutch of justice. In spite of the foundling hospitals here and there 
attached to a convent of Bonzes or a pagoda, infanticide is the great 
distinctive crime of China, as of all Asia, from Lebanon to Corea. The 
light esteem in which women are held, tlieir social degradation, the lack 
of profit in female labour, as compared to male, in a country where men 
do work of all kinds, combine to prompt cruel massacres of the innocents. 
But here the mandarin is meekness itself ; the magistrate holds child- 
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killing to be no' murder, and exacts no death-penalty for the crime, 
though mildly haranguing against it from the judgment-seat, and de- 
nouncing it in the Gazette. But the murder of an adult, especially of 
the male sex, is a serious matter. 

China is tlie native country of coroners; her officials shine in an 
inquest, and they have ancient and wonderful rules for detecting hidden 
lioinicide, and for apportioning the responsibility among those who were the 
foes of the deceased, those who touched the body without orders, and 
those on whose ground the mute witness was found. The policemen, the 
actual constables, are divided into privates, corporals, and sergeants. 
Th(‘y arc sheltered in a magistrate’s yamun, if bachelors, but if married, 
they often inhabit a hut within the compound of their superior’s dwelling. 
They eat rice and melons at the chingr* uf the province, and they re- 
ceive a very small monthly payment, enough to buy tobacco and opium, 
should their chief not embezzle it on the way. But for this the pheasant- 
plumed care lit tie; their dependence is on bribery, and where denunciation 
may cause ruin, and must cause annoyance, no mouchard need despair of 
a comfortable living. Curiously oiiongh, the police extort less from the 
rich than fi om the poor. To crush a wealthy man is not such an easy 
task as in Mussulman kingdoms, and justice grows gentle as she mounts 
the social ladder. Even a great mandarin, when degraded for some!' 
ofteiice, k not so harshly used as a Turk or a Persian of corresponding 
rank would be by his prince. When Commissioner Lin, our old enemy, 
and the concluder of tlie treaty of 1842, had his famous “ squeeze,” he lost 
liis button of office, his sash and feather, and his whole fortune. All his 
wives were sold by auction, with the exception of Madame Lin number 
one, who was permitted to share her lord’s exile into Tartary. Yet the 
Chinese declared that the cnii)cror was not over harsh ; this sharp dis- 
ci] )linc was niciiut for mere correction, and so it proved. Years after, Lin 
received a new button and a new government; true, the government 
was a bleak and poor command in tlie des(*its, and the button was not of 
smooth coiai; but the confiscated and ruined statesman rose again like a 
phrunix, and if the system lasts, may one day be a viceroy again. But 
will the system last ? Long ere this, the news has spread like flame over 
the swarming empire that a handful of foreign devils ” hold the sacred 
city, and that the Dragon Emperor and his Tartar army have fled 
like sheep before the wolf. The Taipings had sapped the throne ; surely 
the triumph of the Allies must shatter the rickety fabric past all state 
cobbling. By this time, in mountain and swam^, in mart and city, where 
fleets of junks swim, and myiiads of roofs and towers arise, as well as far 
off among the nomads of the Land of Grass, tlie great tidings have spread. 
Every subject kingdom may be expected to throw off the yoke, and the 
huge system of grinding tyranny, pedantry, and hypocrisy, to come to an 
end for ever I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Genteel Family. 

AVE ytM made 

up yonr mind on 
the qneation of 
pocming and be- 
ing in the world ? 
I mean, suppose 
you are poor, is 
it right for you 
to seem to be well 
oil'? Have people 
an honest right to 
keep up appear- 
ances ? Are you 
justified in starv- 
ing your dinner- 
table in order to 
keep a carriage; 
to have such an 
expensive house 
that you can’t by 

any possibility help a poor relation ; to array your daughters in costly 
milliners’ wares because they live with girls whose parents are twice as 
rich? Sometimes it is hard to say where honest pride ends and 
hypocrisy begins. To obtrude your poverty is mean and slavish ; as it is 
odious for a beggar to ask compassion by showing his sores. But to 
simulate prosperity — to be wealthy and lavish thrice a year when you 
ask your friends, and for the rest of the time to munch a crust and 
sit by one candle — are^^the folks who practise this deceit worthy of' 
applause or a whipping ? Sometimes it is noble pride, sometimes shabby 
swindling. When I see Eugenia with her dear children exquisitely neat 
and cheerful ; not showing the slightest semblance of poverty, ot uttering 
the smallest complaint; persisting that Squanderfield, her husband, treats 
her well, and is good at heart; and denying that he leaves her and her 
young ones in want ; I admire and reverence that noble falsehood — that 
beautiful constancy and endurance which disdains to ask compassion. 






Mr. Frog ^eque^^s the honour of Pnnce Ox’b compary at dmner. 
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When I sit at poor Jezebella’s table, and am treated to her sham boimties 
and shabby splendour, I only feci anger for the hospitality, and that 
dinner, and guest, and host, are humbugs together. 

Talbot Twysden’s dinner-table is large, and the guests most respectable. 
There is always a bigwig or two present, and a dining dowager who fre- 
quents the greatest houses. There is a butler who offers you wine; 
there’s a menu du diner before Mrs. Twysden; and to read it you 
would fancy you were at a good dinner. It tastes of chopped straw. Oh, 
the dreary sparkle of that feeble champagne ; tlie audacity of that public- 
house sherry ; the swindle of that acrid claret; the fiery twang of that 
clammy port 1 I have tried them all, I tell you I It is sham wine, a 
sham dinner, a sham welcome, a sham cheerfulness, among the gu^Ssts 
assembled. I feel tliat that woman eyes and counts the cutlets as they are 
carried off ihc tables ; pei h a j)s watches that one which j^’ou try to swallpw, 
^he lias counted and grudged each candle by which the cook prepares the 
meal. Docs her big coachman filtcn himself On purloined oals and beans, 
and Thorlcy’s food for cattle ? Of the rinsings of tlK>sc wretched bottles 
the butler will have to give a reckoning in the morning. Unless you are 
of the very great monde, Twysden and liis wife think themselves better 
than you are, and seriously patronize you. They consider it is a privilege 
to bo invited to those horrible meals to which they gravely ask tlie 
grc'atest folks in the country. I actually met AVinton there — the famous 
Winton — the best dinnor-giver in the ^vorld (ah, what a position for a 
man I) I watched him, and marked the sort oI wonder which came over 
him as he tasted and sent away dish after disli, glass after glass. “ Try 
that Cliilteau Margaux, Winton I ” calls out the host. It is some that 
Bottleby and I imported.” Imported ! I sec Winton’s face as he tastes 
the wine, and puts it down. He does not like to tallc about that dinner, 
lie has lost a day. Twysden will continue to ask him every year ; will 
continue to expect to be asked in return, with Mrs. Twysden and one 
of bis daughters ; and will express his surprise loudly at the club, saying, 
“ Hang Winton 1 Deuce take the fellow I He has sent me no game this 
year I ” When foreign dukes and princes arrive, Twysden straightway 
collars them, and invites them to his house. And sometimes they go once 
— and then ask, “ Qui done est 3fon.neyr Tvisden, qui est si drdle ? ” 
And he elbows his -way up to them at the Minister’s assemblies, and 
frankly gives them his hand. And calm Mrs. Twywlen wriggles, and 
works, and slides, apd pushes, and tramples if need be, her girls following 
behind her, until sbo too has come up under the eyes of the gfej|t man, 
and bestowed on him a smile and a curtsoy. Twysden grasps p^rosperity 
cordially by tbe hand. Jle says to success, “ Bravo ! ” On the contraiy, 
I never saw a map more resolute in not knowing unfortpnate people, or 
more dpripgly forgetful of those whom he does not care to remember. If 
this Levite met a wayfarer, going down from Jerusaleip, who had fpllep 
among thieves, do you think he would stop to rescue the fallen man ? He 
would neither give wine, nor oil, nor money. He would pass Op perfi^tjy 
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satisfied with his owu virtue, and leave the other to go, as best he might, 
to Jericho. 

What is this ? Am I angry because Twysden has left off ashing me 
to his vinegar and chopped hay 7 No. I think not. Am I hurt because 
Mrs. Twysden sometimes patronizes my wife, and sometimes cuts her? 
Perhaps. Only wompn thoroughly know the insolence of women towards 
one another in the world. That is a very stale remark. They receive 
and deliver stabs, smiling politely. Tom Sayers could not take punish- 
ment more gaily than they do. If you could but see under the skin, you 
would iiiid their little hearts scarred all over with little lancet digs. I 
protest I have seen my own wife enduring the impertinence of this woman, 
with a face as calm and placid as she wears when old Twysden liiinself is 
talking to her, and pouring out one of his maddening long stories. Oh, no! 
I am not angry at all. I can see that by the way in which I am writing 
of these folks. By the way, whilst I am giving this candid opinion of the 
Twysdens, do I sometimes pause to consider what they think of mel 
What do I care ? Think what you like. Meanwhile we bow to ono 
another at parties. Wc smile at each other in a sickly way. And as for 
ll)ti dinners in Bcaunash Street, I hope those who eat them enjoy their 
food. 

Twysden is one of the chiefs now of the Powder and Pomatum Oflice 
(tlic Pigtail branch was finally aholit>hcd in 1833, after the llefonu Bill, 
with a compensation to the retiiiiig iinder-sccretary), and his son is a 
clerk in the same office. When they came out, the diiughters were very 
pretty — even my wife allows that. One of them used to ride in the 
Park with her father or brother daily; and knowing what liis salary and 
wife’s fortune were, and what the rent of his house in Bcaunash Street, 
everybody wondered how the Twysdens could make both ends meet. 
They had horses, carriages, and a great house fit for at least five thousand 
a year ; tliey had not half as much, as everybody knew; and it was sup- 
posed that old llingwood must make his niece an allowance. She certainly 
worked hard to get it. I spoke of stabs anon, and poor little breasts and 
sides scarred all over. No nuns, no monks, no fakeers take whippings 
more kindly than some devotees of the world ; and, as the punishment is 
one for edification, lot us hope the world lays smaitly on to back and 
shoulders, and uses the thong well. 

When old Ringwood, at the close of his lifetime, used to come to visit 
his dear niece and her husband and children, he always brought a cat-of- 
nine-tails in his pocket, and administered it to the whole household. He 
grinned at the poverty, the pretence, the meanness of the people, as they 
knelt before him and did him homage. The father and mother trembling 
brought the girls up for punishment, and, piteously smiling, received their 
own boxes on the ear in presence of their children. “ Ah 1 ”, the little 
French governess used to say, grinding her white teeth, “ I like milor to 
come. All day you vip me. When milor come, he vip you, and you 
kneel down and kiss do rod.” 
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They certainly knelt and took their whipping with the most exemplary 
fortitude. Sometimes the lash fell on papa's back, sometimes on mamma's: 
now it stung Agnes, and now it lighted on Blanche's pretty shoulders. 
But I think it was on the heir of the house, young Ringwood Twysden, 
that my lord loved best to operate. Ring's vanity was very thin-skinned. 
Ilia selfishness easily wounded, and his contortions under punishment 
amused the old tormentor. 

As my lord’s brougham drives up — the modest little brown brougham, 
with the noble horse, the lord cliancellor of a coachman, and the ineffable 
footman — the ladies, who know the whirr of the wheels, and may be quar- 
relling in the drawing-room, call a truce to the fight, and smooth down 
th('ir rufllcd tempera and raiment. Mamma is writing at her table, in 
that beautiful, clear hand which we all admire ; Blanche is at her book; 
Agnes is rising from the piano quite naturally. A quarrel between those 
gentle, smiling, delicate creatures 1 Impossible ! About your most 
common piece of hypocrisy how men will blush and bungle: how easily, 
how gracefully, how consummately, women will perform it ! 

“ Well,” growls iiiy lord, “ you are all in such pretty attitudes, I malcc 
no doubt you have been sparring. I suspect, Maria, the men must know 
what devilish had t(‘tnpers the girls have got. Who can have seen yqu 
fighting? You’re quiet enough here, you little monkeys. I tell you what 
it is. Ladies’-maids get about and talk to the valets in the housekeeper's 
room, and the men tell their masters. Upon my word I believe it was 
that business last year at Whipham which frightened Greenwood off. 
Famous match. Good house in town and country. No mother alive. 
Agnes might have had it her own Avay, but for that " 

“ Wo aie not all angels in our family, uncle I ” ciies Miss Agnes, 
reddening. 

** And 3 "our mother is too sharp. The men are afraid of you, Maria. 
I’ve heard several young men say so. At White’s they talk about it 
quite freely. Pity for the girls. Great pity. Fellows come and tell me. 
Jack Hall, and fellows who go about everywhere.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t care what Captain Hall says about me — odious little 
wretch ! ” cries Blanche. 

“ There you go off in a tantrum I Hall never has any opinion of his 
own. He only fetches and carries what other people say. And he says, 
fellows say they arc frightened of your mother. La bless you 1 Hall has 
no opinion. A fellow might commit murder, and Hall would wait at the 
door. Quito a discreet man. But I told him to ask about you. And 
that’s what I hear. And he says that Agnes is making eyes at the doctor's 
boy.” 

It’s a shame,” cries Agnes, shedding tears under her martyrdom. 

“ Older than he is ; but that’s no obstacle. Good-looking boy, I 
suppose you don’t object to that ? Has his poor mother’s money, and his 
father's ; must be well to do. A vulgar fellow, but a clever fellow, and a 
determined fellow, the doctor — and a fdloAV who, I suspect, is capable of 
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anything. 6houIdnH wonder at that fellow marrying some rich dowager. 
Those doctors get an immense influence oyer women ; and unless Fm mis- 
taken in my man, Maria, ytour poor sister got hold of a 

Uncle!” cries Mrs. Twysden, pointing to her daughters, ** before 
thes e— ^ 

** Before those innocent lambs I ITem ! Well, I think Firmin is of 
the wolf sort and the old noble laughed, and showed his own fierce 
iangs as he spoke. 

“ I grieve to say, my lord, I agree with you,” remarks Mr. Twysden. 

don’t think Firmin a man of high principle. A clever man? Yes. 
An accomplished man ? Yes. A good physician ? Yes. A prosperons 
man ? Yes. But what’s a man without principle ?’* 

“ You ought to have been a parson, Twysden.” 

“ Others have said so, my lord. My poor mother often regretted that 
I didn’t choose the Church. Wlien I was at Cambridge, I used to speak 
constantly at the Union. I practised. I do not disguise from you that 
my Jkim was public life. I am free to confess 1 think the House of Com- 
mons would have been my sphere ; and, had my means permitted, should 
certainly have come forward.” 

Lord Ringwood smiled, and winked to his niece — 

“ He means, my dear, that he would like to wag his jaws at tny 
expense, and that I should put him in for Whiphnm.” 

“ There are, I think, worse members of Parliament,” remarked 
Mr. Twysden. 

If there was a box of ’em like you, what a cage it would be ! ” 
roared my lord. By George, I’m sick of jaw. And I would like to see 
a king of spirit in this couni ry, who would shut up the talking shops, .and 
gag the whole chattering crew ! ” 

I am a partizan of order — but a lover of freedom,” continues 
Twysden. ** I hold that the balance of our constitution ” 

I think my lord would liave indulged in a few of those oaths with 
which his old-fashioned conversation was liberally garnished; but the 
servant, entering at this moment, announces Mr. Philip Firmin ; and ever 
so faint a blush flutters up in Agnes’ cheek, who feels that the old lord’s 
eye is upon her. 

So, sir, I saw you at the Opera last niglit,” says I^ord Ringwood. 

“ I saw you, too,” says downright Pliil. 

The women looked terrified, and Twysden scared. The Twysdens lind 
Lord Ringwood’s box sometimes. But there were boxes in which the old 
man sate, and in which they never could see him. 

“ Why don’t you look at the stage, sir, when you go to the Opera, and 
not at me ? When you go to church you ought to look at the parson, 
oughtn’t you ?” growled the old man. “ I’m about aa good to look at as 
the fellow who dances first in the ballet — and very nearly as old. But it 
I were you, I should think looking at the Ellsler better funJ’ 

And now you may fancy of what old, old times we are writipg-^timea in 
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which those horrible old ir^ale dancers yet existed — hideous old creatures, 
with low dresses and short sleeves, and wreaths of flowers, or hats and 
feathers round their absurd old wigs — ^wjio skipped at the head of the 
hallot. Let us be tliankfiil that those old apes have almost vanished off 
tlie stage, and left it in possession of the beauteous bounders of the other 
sex. Ah, iny dear young friends, time ivill be when these too will cease 
to a]>pcar more than mortally beautiful I To Philip, at his age, tliey yet 
looked as lov(‘ly as boiiris. At this time the simple youpg fellow, sur- 
veying the ballet from bis stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, 
p('ar]-powdc‘i fu* native snows, and cotton-wool for natural' symmetry ; 
and 1 dar<‘ say wljcn lie went into the world was not more clear-sigbtod 
about its jonged innocence, its padded pretensions, and its painted candour. 

Old Lord Kingwood liad a humorous pleasure in petting and coaxing 
Plillip Firmin before Philip’s relatives of Beaunash Street. Even the 
girls felt a little plaintive envy at the partiality wliieh uncle Ringwood 
exhibited f(^r Phil; Init the elder Twysdons and Ringwood Twysdop, 
their son, wrjthed witli agony at the preference which the old man some- 
times showed for the doctor's boy. j'liil was iieh taller, much hand- 
sonu'v, much stronger, much better tmupered ind much richer, than 
young Twysden. lie would be the sole inher of his futlier’s fortune, 
and bad ius mother’s tliirty thousand pounds Even when they told him 
liis father wem'd marry again, Pliil laughed, and did not seem to care — 
“1 wihli him joy of bis new wile,” was all ho could be got to say: 
“ when be gets ope, ] supj-^ose I shall go into chambers. Old PaiT Street 
is not as g ly as Pall Mall” 1 am not angry with Mis. Twysden for 
having a little jealousy of lier nephew. Her boy and girls wore the fruit 
of a dutiful marriage ; and Pliil wa.s the son of a disobedient child. Her 
children W('re always on their best behaviour before their great uncle; 
and Phil eared for liim no more than for any other man ; and he liked 
Phil the best. Her boy was as humble and eag(T to please as any of his 
lordship's humblest henelinien ; and Lord llingwood snapped at him, 
browbeat him, and trainiiled on the poor darling’s tenderest feelings, and 
treated him scarcely better than a lacquey. As for poor Mr. Twysden, 
iny lord not only yawned unreservedly in his face — that could not be 
helped ; poor Talbot’s talk set many of his acquaintance asleep — but 
laughed at him, interrupted him, and told him to liolil his tongue. On 
this day as the family sat together, at the pleasant hour — the before 
dinner hour — the fireside and tea-table hour — Lord Ringwood s^d to 
Phil— 

“ Dine with mo to-day, sir ?” 

“ Why does he not ask me, with my powers of conversation ? ” thought 
old Twysden to himself. 

** Hang him, he always asks that beggar,” writhed young Twysden, in 
his comer, 

“ Very sorry, sir, can’t come. Have a^ced some follow^ to difte at 
Blue Posts,” says Phil. 
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“ Confound you, sir, why don’t you put ’em ofT?” cries the old lord. 
“ You'd put ’em off, Twysdcn, wouldn’t you?” 

** Oh, sir ! ” the heart of father and son both beat. 

** You know you would; and you quarrel with this boy for not 
throwing his friends over. Good night, Firmin, since you won’t come.” 

And with this my lord was gone. 

The two gentlemen of the house glumly looked from the window, and 
saw my lord’s brougham drive swiilly away in the rain. 

“ I hate your dining at those horrid taverns,” whispered a young lady 
to Philip. 

“ It is better fan than dining at home,” Philip remarks. 

^^You smoke and drink too much. You come home late, and you 
don’t live in a proper monde^ sir !” continues the young lady. 

“ What would you have me do ? ” 

“ Oil, nothing. You must dine with those horrible men,” cries .Agnes; 
else you might have gone to Lady Pendleton’s to-night.” 

can throw over the men easily enough, if you wish,” answered the 
young man. 

“ I ? I have no wish of the sort. Have you not already refused 
uncle Ilingwood?” 

“ Yon are not Lord Ringwood,” says Phil, with a tremor in his voice. 
“ I don’t know there is much I would refuse you.” 

You silly boy ! What do I ever ask you to do that you ought to 
refuse ? I want you 1o live in our world, and not with your dreadful wild 
Oxford and Temple bachelors. I don’t want you to smoke. I want you 
to go into the world of which you have the entree — and you refuse your 
uncle on account of some horrid engagement at a tavern ! ” 

“ Shall I stop here? Aunt, will you give me some dinner — ^here?” 
asks the young man. 

“ We have dined : my husband and son dine out,” said gentle 
Mrs. Twysdcn. 

There was cold mutton and tea for the ladies ; and Mrs. Twysdcn did 
not like to scat her nephew, who was accustomed to good fare and high 
living, to that meagre meal. 

“ You see I must console myself at the tavern,” Philip said. “ We 
bhall have a pleasant party there.” 

“ And pray who makes it?” asks the lady. 

“ There is Ridley the painter.” 

“ My dear Philip 1 Do you know that his father was actually ” 

“ In the service of Lord Todmorden ? He often tells us so. He is a 
queer character, the old man.” 

Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly. His pictures are delicious, 
and he goes everywhere — ^but — ^but you provoke me, Philip, by your 
carelessness ; indeed you do. Why should you be dining with the sons of 
footmen, when the first houses in the country might be open to you ? 
You pain me, you foolish boy.” 
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** For dining in company of a man of genius ? Come, Agnes I ** And 
the young man’s brow grew dark. “ Besides,” he added, with a tone of 
sarcasm in his voice, which Miss Agnes did not like at all — “ besides, my 
dear, you know he dines at Lord Pendleton’s.” 

“ What is that you are talking of Lady Pendleton, children?” asked 
watchful mamma from her corner. 

“ Ridley dines there. He is going to dine with me at a tavern to-day. 
And Lord Ilalden is coming — and Mr. Winton is coming — having heard 
of the famous beefsteaks.” 

“Winton! Lord Haldcu ! Beefsteaks! Where? By George! I 
have a mind to go, too ! Where do you fellows dine? (lu cabaret ? Hang 
me, I’ll be one,” hhricked little Twysden, to the terror of Philip, who 
knew his uncle's awful poAver ^ of conversation. But Twysden remembered 
liimself ill good time, and to the intense relief of young Firmin. “Hang 
me. I forgot 1 Your aiuit and I dine with the Bladosos. Stupid old 
fellow, the admiral, and bad wine — Avhich is unpardonable ; but we must 
go — 071 n\i que sa pai'olCj hey ? Tell Winton that I had meditated joining 
him, and that I have still some of that Chateau Margaux he liked. 
Halden’s father I know well. Tell him so. Bring him here. Maria, 
send a Thursday card to Lord Ilalden ! You must bring him here to ^ 
dinner, Philip. That^s the best way to make acquaintance, my boy 1” 
And the little man swaggeis off, waving a bcd-candle, as if he Avas going 
to quaff a bumper of sparkling rq»crmaceci. 

The mention of such groat pei^onages as Lord Ilalden and Mr. "Winton 
silenced the reproofs of the pensive Agnes. 

“ You Avon’t care for our quiet fireside whilst you live Avith those fine 
people, Philip,” she sighed. There Avas no talk now of his throwing 
himself aAvay on bad company. 

So Philip did not dine with his relatives : but Talbot TAvysden took 
good care to let Lord Ringwood knoAv hoAV }oung Firmin had offered to 
dine Avith his aunt that day aflcr refusing liis lordship. And everything 
to Phil’s discredit, and every act of extravagance or wildness which the 
young man committed, did Phil’s uncle, and Phil’s cousin Ringwood 
Twysden, convey to the old nobleman. Had not these been the informers, 
Lord Ringwood would have been angiy ; for he exacted obedience and 
servility from all round about him. But it was pleasanter to vex the 
Twysdens than to scold and broAvbeat Philip, and so his lordship chose to 
laugh and be amused at Phil’-s insubordination. He saw, too, other things 
of Avhich he did not speak. He was a wily old man, who could afford to 
be blind upon occasion. 

Wliat do you judge from the fact that Philip was ready to make or 
break engagements at a young Indy’s instigation? When you were 
twenty years old, had no young ladies an influence over you 7 Were they 
not commonly older than yourself? Did your youthful passion lead to 
anything, and are you very sorry now that it did not ? Suppose you had 
had your soul’s wish and manied her, of what age would she be now ? 
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And now when yon go into the world and see her, do yon on yonr 
conscience very much regret that the little affw came to an end ? Is it 
that (lean, or fat, or stumpy, or tall) woman with a|l those children whom 
you once chose to break your heart about ; and do you still envy Jones ? 
Philip was in love with his cousin, no doubt, but at the university had 
be not been previously in love with the Tonikinsian professor’s daiiglitcr 
Miss Biidd ; and had he not already written verses to hliss Flower, his 
neighbour’s daugliter in Old Parr Street? And don’t young men always 
begin by falling in love with ladies older than themselves ? Agnes cer- 
tainly was Philip’s senior, as her sister constantly took care to inform him. 

And Agnes might h^ve told stories about Blanche, if she chose — as 
you may about me, and I aT)Out you. Not quite true stories, but stories 
with ciKmgli alloy of lies to make them serviceable coin ; stories such as 
we hear daily in the world; stories such as we read in the juost learned 
and conscientious history-books, which are told by the most respectable 
persons, and perfectly authentic until contradicted. It is only our histories 
that can’t be contradicted (unless, to be sure, novelists contradict ihem- 
seh^es, as sometimes they will). "WTiat we say about people’s virtues, 
fillings, characters, you may be sure is all true. And I defy any man 
to asbert that my opinion of the Twysden family is malicious, or unkind, 
or unfounded in any particular. Agnes wrote verses, and set her own 
and other writers’ poems to music, Blanche was scientific, and attended 
the Albemarle Street lectures sedulously. They arc botli ch'ver women 
as times go; well-educated and aecomj)lished, and very w(‘ll -mannered 
when they ohoo.^e to be pleasant. If you were a bacludor, say, with a 
good fortune, or a widower who wanted consolation, or a lady giving very 
good parties and belonging to the mondc^ you would find tlieni agreeable 
people- If you were a little Treasury clerk, or a young barrister with no 
practice, cr a lady old or young, uo/ quite of the mondc^ your opinion 
of them would not be so favourable. I have seen them cut, and scora, 
and avoid, and caress, and kneel do\^Ti and worship the same person. 
Wlien hfrs. Lovcl first gave parties, don’t I remember the shocked coun- 
tenances of the Tw3^«!den family? Were ever shoulders colder than 
yours, dear girls ? Now tliey love her ; they fondle her step-children ; they 
praise her to her face and bihind her handsome back; they take her hand 
ill public; they call her by her Christian name; they fall into ecstasies 
over her toilettes, and would fetch coals for her dressing-room fire if she 
hut gave them the word. She is not changed. She is the same lady who 
once was a governc.ss, and no colder and no warmer since then. But you 
Foe her prosperity has brought virtues into evid^oq, which people did 
not perceive when she was poor. Could people see Cinderella’s beauty 
when she was in rags by the fire, or until she stepped out of her fairy 
coach in her diamonds? How are yon to recognize a diapaond in a 
dusthole ? Only very clever eyes can do that. Wher^ a lady, in a fairy 
coach and eight, naturally creates a sensation j and epraptmred pripoes 
come and beg to have the honour of dancing \vith her. 
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In Ae cliaracter of infallible historian, then, I declare that if Miss 
Twysden at three-and-twenty feels ever so nmoh or little attachment fof 
her cousin who is not yet of age, there is no reason to be angry with her. 

A brave, handsome, blundering, downright young fellow, with broad 
shoulders, high spirits, and quite fresh blushes on his face, with very good 
talents (though he has been wofully idle, and requested to absent himself 
temporarily from his university), the possesspr of a competent fortune and 
the heir of another, may naturally make some impression on a lady’s 
heart with whom kinsmanship and circumstance biing him into daily 
communion. When had any sound so hearty as Phirs laugh been heard 
in Boaunash Street? His jolly frankness touched his aunt, a clever 
woman. She would smile and say, My dear Philip, it is not only what 
you say, but what you nr(‘ going to s‘i\ next, which keeps mo in such a 
perpetual Ireinor.” There may have been a time once when she wqs 
frank and cordial herself: ever so long ago, when she and her sister were 
two blooming girls, lovingly clinging togetlier, and just stepping forth into 
the world. But if you succeed in keeping a fine house on a small income; 
in showing a cheerful fact* to the wmild though oppressed with ever so 
much care ; in bearing Avith dutiful reverence an intolerable old bore of a 
husband (and 1 vow it is this quality in Mrs. Twysden for which I most 
admire hei); in submitting to defeats paticmtly ; to humiliations with* 
smiles, so as to hold your own in your darling monde; you may succeed, but 
you must give up being frank and coidial. The marriage of her sister 
to the doctor gave Maria Bingwood a great panic, for Lord Ringwood 
was furious Avlien the news came. Then, peihaps, she sacrificed a little 
private passion of her OAvn : then she set her cap at a noble young 
neighbour of my lord’s Avho jilted her: then slic took up with Tfdbot 
TAvysden, Rsquire, of the PoAvder and Pomatum Oflice, and made a very 
faithfiJ wife to him, and Avas a very careful mother to his childrcp. But as 
for frankness and cordiality, my good fi-iend, accept from a lady what she 
can give you — good manners, pleasant talk, and docent attention. If you 
go to her breakfast-1 able, don’t ask for a roc’s egg, but eat that moderately 
fresh hen’s egg which John brings you. When Mrs. Twysden is in her 
open carriage in the Park, how prosperous, handsome, and jolly she looksr— 
the girls liOAV smiling and ;young (that is, you know, considering all 
things); the horses look fat, the coachman and footman Avealthy and 
sleek; they exchange boAvs with the tenants of other carriages — well- 
known aristocrats. Jones and Brown, leaning over the railings, and seeing 
the Twysden equipage pass, have not the slightest doubt that it contains 
pi'ople of the highest wealth and fashion. “ I say, Jones, my boy, what 
noble family has the motto, Wei done Twys done ? and Avhat clipping girls 
there were in that barouche 1 ” B. remarks to J., “ and what a handsome • 
young swell that is riding the bay mare, and leaning over and talking to 
the yellow-haired girl I ” And it is evident to one of those gentlemen, at 
leatt, that he has been looking at your regular first-rate tiptop people. 

As for Phil Firmin on his bay mare with his geranium in his button- 
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hole, there is no doubt that Philippus looks as handsome, and as rich, and 
’as brave as any lord. And I think Jones must have felt a little pang 
when his friend told him, “ That a lord 1 Bless you, it’s only a swell 
doctor’s son.” But while J. and B. fancy all the little party very happy, 
they do not hear Phil whisper to his cousin, “ I hope you liked your 
parser Last night?” and they do not see how anxious Mrs. Twysden 
is under her smiles, how she perceives Colonel Shaflo’s cab coming up 
(the dancer in question), and how she would rather have Phil anywhere 
than by that particulai* wheel of her carriage ; how Lady Braglands has 
just passed them by without noticing them — Lady Braglands, who has 
a ball, and is determined not to ask that woman and her two endless girls ; 
and how, though Lady Braglands won’t see Mrs. Twysden in her great 
staring equipage, and the three faces which have been beaming smiles 
at her, she instantly perceives Lady Lovcl, who is passing enbcf)nced in her 
little brougham, and kisses her fingers twenty times over. How should 
poor J. and B., who are not, vous comprenez^ dii mondCy undcistand these 
mysteries ? 

“ That’s young Firmin, is it, that handsome young fellow ?” says Brown 
to Jones. 

Doctor manied the Earl of Ringwood’s niece — ran away with her, 
you know.” 

“ Good practice?” 

Capital. First-rate. All the tiptop people. Great ladies’ doctor. 
Can’t do without him. Makes a fortune, besides vhat he had with his 
wife.” 

“ We’ve seen his name — the old man’s — on some very queer paper,” 
says B. with a wink to J. By which I conclude they are city gentlemen. 
And they look very hard at fiiend Philip, as he comes to talk and shake 
hands with some pedestrians who are gazing over the railings at the busy 
and pleasant Park scene. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Noble Kinsman. 

AVING liad occasion to men- 
tion a nofele earl once or twice, 

I am sure no polite reader will 
consent that his lordship should 
push through this history along 
with the crowd of commoner 
dim ciders, and without a special ♦ 
■wold regarding himself. If you 
are in the least familiar witli 
Burke or DebreLt, you know 
that the ancient family of Ring- 
wood has long been famous for 
its great possessions, and its 
lojalty to the British crown. 

In the troubles which un- 
happily agitated this kingdom 
after the deposition of the late 
reigning house, the Ringwoods 
were implicated with many 
other f imilics, but on the acces- 
fion of liis Majesty George III. 
these differences happily ended, 
nor had the monarch any sub- 
ject more loyal and devoted than Sir John Ringwood, Baronet, of Wingate 
and Whipliam Market. Sir John’s influence sent three members to Par- 
liament ; and during the dangerous and vexatious period of the American 
war, this influence was exerted so cordially and consistently in the cause 
of order and the croAvn, that his Majesty thought fit to advance Sir John 
to the dignity of Baron Ringwood. Sir John’s brother, Sir Francis 
Ringwood, of Appleshaw, who folloAved the profession of the law, also 
was promoted to be a Baron of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. The 
fiist baron, dying a.d. 1786, was succeeded by the eldest of his two 
sons — John, second Baron and first Earl of Ringwood. His lordship’s 
brother, the Honourable Colonel Philip Ringwood, died gloriously, at Ae 
head of his regiment and in the defence of his country, in the battle of 
Busaco, 1810, leaving two daughters, Louisa and Maria, who henceforth 
lived with the earl their uncle. 

The Earl ©r Ringwood had but one son, Cliarles Viscount Cinqbars, 
who, unhappily, died of a decline, in his tAvcnty-second year. And tlma 
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the descendants of Sir Francis Hingwood became heirs to the earl’s great 
estates of Wingate and Whipham Market, though not of the peerages which 
had been conferred on the earl and his father. 

Lord Ringwood had, living with him, two nieces, daughters of his late 
brother Colonel Philip Ringwood, who fell in the Peninsular War. Of 
these ladies, the youngest, Louisa, was his lordship’s favourite ; and though 
both the ladies had considerable fortunes of their own, it was supposed 
their uncle would further provide for them, especially as he was on no 
very good terms with his cousin, Sir John of the Shaw, who took the Whig 
side in politics, whilst his lordship was a chief of the Tory party. 

Of these two nieces, the eldest, Maria, never any great favourite with her 
uncle, married, 1824, Talbot Twysdon, Esq., a rommi'^sionor of Powder and 
Pomatum Tax ; but the youngest, Louisa, incuired my lord’s mc)st serious 
anger by eloping with George Drant Firmin, E'-q., M D., a young gentle- 
man of Cambridge University, who had been vdth Lord Cinqbars wlien 
he died at Naples, and liad brought home liis body to Wingate Castle. 

The quarrel nith the yonngost niece, and the iiiditlerence "with which 
he generally regarded the cider (wljom his lordship was in the habit 
of calling an old schemei), occasioned first a little rnpprochem<iit 
between Lord Ringwood and his heir, Sip John of Appleshaw ; bnt both 
gentlemen wore very firm, not to say obstjnatc, in their natures. Tiny 
had a quarrel wdth rcbpect to the off of a small eiiteilod jiro- 

perty, of wliich the earl washed to dispose; and they parted wdth much 
rancour and bad language oji his lor4ship’8 part, who was an especially 
free-spoken nobleman, and apt to call a, spade a spade, as the saying is. 

After thi.s difference, and to spite heir, it was supposed tliat the 

Earl of Ringwood would marry, fje li|it)o inore than seventy years 

of age, and had once been of a very ?obi^t qppstitution. And though 
his temper w^as violent and his person not at all agreeable (for even in 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture his countenance is very ill-favoured), 
there is little doubt he could have found a wdfe for the asking among the 
young bcfiuties of his own county, or the fairest of May Fair. 

But lie was a cynical nobleman, and perhaps morbidly conscious of 
his owm ungainly appearance. “ Of course, I can buy a wife ” (his lord- 
ship would say). Do you suppose people won’t sell their daughters to 
a man of my rank and pioans ? Now look at my good sir, and say 
whether any woman alive could fall in love with me? I have been 
married, and once was enough. I hate ugly women, and your virtuous 
w^omen, who tremble and cry in private, and preach at a man, bore me. 
Sir John Ringwood of Appleshaw is an nss, and I hate him; but I don’t 
hate him enough to make myself miserable for the rest of my days, 
order to spite him. IVhen I drop, I drop, Po you suppose I care what 
comes after me ? ” And with much sardonical humour this old lord 
used to play off one good dowager after another who would bring be? 
girl in his way. He would send pearls to Emily» diamonds to Fanny, 
opera-boxes to lively Kate, books of devotion fx) pious Solindo, an4j fit 
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the seafl^’s end, drive back to his lonely great castle in the west. They 
were all the same, such was his lordship*s opinion. 1 fear, a wicked and 
corrupt old gentleman, my dears. But ah, would not a woman submit to 
some sacrifices to reclaim that unhappy man ; to lead that gifted but lost 
being into the ways of right ; to convert to a belief in woman’s purity 
that erring soul ? They tried him with high-ohprch altar-cloths for his 
chapel at Wingate ; they tried him with low-church tracts 5 they danced 
before him ; they jumped fences on horseback ; they wore bandeaux or 
ringlets, according as his taste dictated ; they were always at home when 
he called, and poor you and I were gruffly told they were engaged ; they 
gushed in gratitude over his bouquets; they sang for him, and their 
mothers, concealing their sobs, murmured, “ What an angel that Cecilia of 
mine is ! ” Every variety of delicious chair they flung to that old bird. 
But he was uncaught at the end of the season : he winged his way back 
to his western hills. And if you dared to say that Mrs. Net Icy had tried 
to take him, or Lady Trapboys liad set a snare for him, you know you 
were a wicked, gross calumniator, and notorious everywhere for your dull 
and vulgar abuse of women. 

Nc»w, in the year 1830, it happened that this great nobleman was 
seized with a fit of tlie gout, which had very nearly consigned hia eatatca 
to his kinsman the Baronet of Appleshaw. A revolution took place in a * 
neighbouring State. An illustrious reigning family was expelled from its 
country, and projects of reform (which would pretty certainly end in 
revolution) were rife in ours. The events in France, and those pending at 
home, so agitated Lord Ringwood’s mind, that he was attacked by one of 
the severest fits of gout under which he ever aufiered. Ills shrieks, as 
he was brought out of his yacht at Rj^^do to a house taken for him in tho 
town, were dreadful ; his language to all persons about him was frightfully 
expressive, as Lady Quamley and her daughter, who had sailed with him 
several times, can vouch. An ill return that rude old man made for all their 
kindness and attention to him. They had danced on board his yacht; 
they had dined on board his yacht ; they had been out sailing with him, 
and cheerfully braved the inconveniences of the deep in hia company. 
And when they ran to the side of his chair — as what would they not do 
to soothe an old gentleman in illness and distress ? — when they ran up to 
his chair as it was wheeled along the pier, he called mother and daughter 
by the most vulgar and opprobrious names, and roared ont to them to go 
to a place wlijeh I certainly shall not more particularly mention. 

Now it happened, at this period, that Dr, and Mrs. Firmin were at 
Ryde with their little boy, then some three years of age. The doctor was 
already taking his place as one of the most fashionable physicians then in 
London, and had begun to be celebrated for the treatment of this especial 
• malady. (Firmin on Oout and Bhemuttim was, you remember, dedicated 
to his Majesty George IV.) Lord Ringwood’s valet bethought him of 
calling the doctor in, and mentioned how he was present in the town. 
Now Lord Bingwood was a nobleman who never would allow his angry 
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feelings to stand in the way of his present comforts or ease. He instantly 
desired Mr. Firmin’s attendance, and submitted to his treatment ; a part 
of wJiich was a hauteur to the full as great as that which the sick man 
exhibited. Firmin's appearance was so tall and grand, that he looked 
vastly more noble than a great many noblemen. Six feet, a high manner, 
a polished forehead, a flashing eye, a snowy shirt-frill, a rolling velvet 
collar, a beautiful hand appearing under a velvet cuff — all these advan- 
tages he possessed and used. He did not make the slightest allusion to 
bygones, but treated his patient with a perfect courtesy and an impene- 
trable self-possession. 

This defiant and darkling politeness did not always displease the old 
man. He was so accustomed to slavish compliance and eager obedience 
from all people round about him, that he sometimes wearied of their 
servility, and relished a little independence. Was it from calculation, or 
because he was a man of high spirit, that Firmin determined to maintain an 
independent course with his lordship ? From the first day of theii meeting 
he never departed from it, and had the satisfaction of meeting with only civil 
behaviour from his noble relative and patient, who was notorious for his 
rudeness and brutality to almost every person who came in his way. 

From hints which his lordship gave in conversation, he showed the 
doctor that he was acquainted with some particulars of the hitter’s early 
career. It had been wild and stormy. Firmin had incurred debts ; 
had quarrelled with his father ; had left the university and gone abroad ; 
had lived in a wild society, which used dice and cards every night, and 
pistols sometimes in the morning ; and had shown a fearful dexterity in 
the use of the latter instrument, which he employed against the person of 
a famous Italian adventurer, who fell under his hand at Naples. When 
this century was five-aiid-twenty years younger, the crack of the pistol- 
shot might still occasionally be heard in the suburbs of London in the 
very early morning ; and the dice-box went roimd in many a haunt of 
pleasure. The knights of the Four Kings travelled from capital to capital, 
and engaged each other, or made prey of the unwary. Now, the times 
arc changed. The cards are coffined in their boxes. Only sous-officiersy 
brawling in their provincial cafes over their dominos, fight duels. 
“ Ah, dear me,” 1 heard a veteran punter sigh the other day, at Bays’s, 
“ isn’t it a melancholy thing to think, that if I wanted to amuse myself 
with a fifty-pound note, I don’t know the place in London where I could go 
and lose it ? ” And he fondly recounted the names of twenty places where 
he coidd have cheerfully staked and lost his money in his young time. 

After a somewhat prolonged absence abroad, Mr. Finnin came back to 
this country, was permitted to return to the tiniversity, ^d left it with 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. We have told how he ran away with 
Lord liingwood’s niece, and incurred the anger of that nobleman. Beyond* 
abuse and anger his lordship was powerless. The young lady wOs free to 
marry whom she liked, and her uncle to disown or recesTC him ; and 
accordingly she was, as wc have seen, disowned by his iord«ftip, until he 
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found it convenient to forgive her. What were Lord Ringwood’s intentions 
regarding his property, what were his accumulations, and who l^is heirs 
would be, no one knew. Meanwhile, of course, there were those who felt 
a very great interest on the point. Mrs. Twysden and her husband and 
children were hungry and poor. If uncle Ringwood had money to leave, 
it would be very welcome to those three darlings, whose father had not a 
great income like Dr. Fii'inin. Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, 
wild fellow, and they all loved him. But he had his &ults — that could 
not be concealed — and so poor Phil’s faults were pretty constantly can- 
vassed before uncle Ringwood, by dear relatives who knew them only too 
well. The dear relatives I How kind they are ! I don’t think Phil’s aunt 
abused him to my lord. That quiet woman calmly and gently put 
forward the claims of her own darlings, and affectionately dilated on the 
young man’s present prosperity, and magnificent future prospects. The 
interest of thirty thousand pounds now, and the inheritance of his father’s 
great accTimulations 1 What young man could want for more ? Perhaps 
he had too much already. Perhaps he was too rich to work. The sly old 
peer acquiesced in his niece’s statements, and perfectly understood the 
point towards which they tended. ** A thousand a-year I What’s a , 
thousand a-ycar,” growled the old lord. “ Not enough to make a gentle- 
man, more than enough to make a fellow idle.” 

“Ah, indeed, it was but a small income,” sighed Mrs. Twysden. 
“ With a large house, a good establishment, and Mr. Twysden’s salary 
from his office — it was but a pittance.” 

“ Pittance 1 Starvation,” growls my lord, with his usual frankness. 
“Don’t I know what housekeeping costs; and see how you screw? 
Butlers and footmen, carriages and job-horses, rent and dinners — though 
yours, Maria, are not fiimous,” 

“ Very bad — I know they are very bad,” says the contrite lady, “ I 
wish we could afford any better.” 

“Afford any better? Of course you can’t. You are the crockery 
pots, and you swim down-stream with the brass pots. I saw Twysden the 
other day walking down St. James’s Street with Rhodes — that tall fellow.” 
(Here my lord laughed, and showed many fangs, the exhibition of which 
gave a peculiarly fierce air to his lordship when in good-humour.) “ If 
Twysden walks with a big fellow, he always tries to keep step with him. 
Pbw know that.” Poor Maria naturally knew her husband’s peculiarities ; 
but she did not say that she had no need to be reminded of them. 

“ He was so blown he could hardly speak,” continued uncle Ringwood; 
“ but he would stretch his little legs, and try and keep up. He has a 
little body, le cher mariy but a good pluck. Those little fellows often 
have. I’ve seen him half dead out shooting, and plunging over the 
ploughed fields after fellows with twice his stride. Why don’t men sink 
in the world, I want to know ? Instead of a fine house, and a parcel of 
idle servants, why don’t you have a maid and a leg o<'. mutton, Maxia? 
You go half crazy in trying to make both ends meet. You know you do» 
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It keeps jrtfdt awake of nighta; J know that very well You’ve got a 
houae^t for people with four timee your money* 1 lend you my cook and 
ao forth ; but 1 cati’t come and dine with you unless 1 send the wine in. 
Why don’t you have a pot of porter, and a joint, or some tripe ? — tripe’s 
a famous good thing. The miseries which people entail on themselves in 
trying to live beyond their means are perfectly ridiculous, by George 1 
Look at that fellow who opened the door to me ; he’s as tall as one of my 
own m^n. Go and live in a quiet little street in Belgravia somewhere, 
and have a neat little maid. Nobody will think a penny the worse of 
you — and you will be just as well off as if you lived Lore with an extra 
couple of thousand a year. The advice I am giving you is worth half 
that, every shilling of it.” 

“ It is very good advice ; but 1 think, sir, I should prefer the thousand 
pounds,” said the lady. 

Of coui-se you w'ould. That is the consequence of your false posi- 
tion. One of the good points about that doctor is, that he is as proud as 
Lucifkr, and so is his boy. They are not always hungering after money. 
Th*ey keep their independence ; though he’ll have his own too, the fellow 
will. Why, when I first called him in, I thought, as he was a relation, 
he’d doctor me for nothing ; but he wouldn’t. He would have his fee, 
by George ! and W'ouldn’t come without it. Confounded independent 
fellow Finiiin is. And so is the young one.” 

But when Tw^ysden and his son (perhaps inspirited by Mrs. Twysden) 
tried once or twice to be independent in the presence of tliis lion, he roared, 
and he rushed at tliem, and he rent them, so that they fled from him howl- 
ing. And this reminds me of an old story I have heard — quite an old, old 
story, such as kind old fellows at clubs lore to remember — of my 
lord, when ]je was only Lord Cinqbars, insulting a half-pay lieutenant, 
in Ills own country, who horsewhipped his lordship in the most private 
and ferocious manner. It 'was said Lord Cinqbars had had a rencontre 
with poacheis ; but it was my lord who was poaching and the lieu- 
tenant who was defending his own dovecot. 1 do not say that this 
was a model nohloinan ; but that, when his own passions or interests did 
not mislead him, he was a nobleman of very considerable acuteness, 
humour, and good sense ; and could give quite good advice on occasion. 
If men would kneel down and kiss his boots, well and good. Thei-e was 
the blacking, and you were welcome to embrace toe and heel. But those 
w ho would not, were free to leave the operation alone. The Pope himself 
docs not demand the ceremony from Protestants ; and if they object to 
the slipper, no one thinks of forcing it into their mouths. Pliil and his 
father probably declined to tremble before the old man, not because tliey 
knew he was a bully who might be put down, but because they were men 
of spirit, who cared not whether a man was bully or no* 

I have told you I like Philip Firmin, though it must be coufeseed that 
the young fellow had many faults, and that his cateeti ei^ially his early 
career, was by no means exemplary. Have I ever excused his oonduot tO 
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his Either, or said a word in a|A)logy of liid brief and inglonotui ttuhreritij 
coi’eer 7 1 acknowledge his shortcomings with that oandcmr whidh my 
friends exhilnt in speaking of mine. Who does not see a friend's weak- 
nesses, and is so blind that he cannot peroeire that enormous beam in bis 
neighbour's eyo 7 Only a woman or two^ from time to time. And eren 
they are undeceived some day. A man of the world, I write about my 
fj-iends as mundane fellow-creatures. Do you suppose there are many 
angels here ? I say again, perhaps a woman or two. But as for you and 
me, my good sir, are there any signs of wings sprouting from mr shoulder- 
blades ? Be quiet. Don’t pursue your snarling, cynical remarks, but go 
on with your story. 

As you go thiough life, stumbling, and slipping* and staggering to 
your feet again, ruelully aware of your own wretched weaknera, and pray- 
ing, with a oontiite heart let Us trust, that you may not be led into 
temptation, have you not often looked at other fellow<^8mner8, and 
Bpeculated with an awful interest on their career ? Some there are on 
whom, quite in their early lives, dark Alirimaiies has seemed to lay his dread 
mark : children, yet corrupt, and wicked of tongue ; tender of age, yet 
cruel ; who should be truth-telling and generous yet (they were at their 
mothers’ bosoms yesterday), but are false and cold and greedy before their 
time. Infants almost, they practise the art and selfishness of^old men. 
Behind their candid faces are wiles and wickedness, and a hideous pre- 
cocity of artifice. I can recal such, and in the vista of far-off, unforgotten 
boyhood, can see marching that sad little procession of enfana perdtia. 
May they be saved, pray Heaven I Then there is the doubtful class, those 
who are still on tiial; those who fall and rise again ; those who are often 
worsted in life’s liattle; beaten down, wounded, imprisoned; but escape and 
conquer sometimes. And then there is the happy class about whom there 
seems no doubt at all : the sjiotless and white-robed ones, to whom virtue 
is easy ; in whose pure bosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt finds no 
entrance ; wIjo arc children, and good ; young men, and good ; husbands 
and fathers, and yet good. Why could the captain of our school write his 
Greek lambics without an effort, and without an error ? Others of us 
blistered the page with unavailing tears and blots, and might toil ever so 
and come in lag last at the bottom of the form. Our friend Philip belongs 
to the middle class, in which you and I probably are, my dear sir — ^not 
yet, I hope, irredeemably consigned to that awful third class, whereof 
mention has been made. 

But, being ftcwno, and liable to err, there is no doubt Mr. Philip exer- 
cised his privilege, and there was even no little fear at one time that he 
should overdraw his account. He went from school to the university, 
and there distinguislicd himself certainly, but in a way in which very, 
few parents would choose that their sons should excel. That he diould 
hunt, that he should give parties, that he should puli a good oar in 
^one of the best boats cm the river, that he idiould speak at the UniouM 
all these ware very well. But why should he speak suoh awM xadioiilisiii 
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and republicanism — ^he with noble blood in^is veins, and the son of a parent 
whose interest at least it was to keep well with people of high station ? 

** Why, Pendennis,” said Dr. Firmin to me with tears in his eyes, 
and much genuine grief exhibited on tw handsome pale face — “why 
should it be said that Philip Firmin — ^both of whose grandfathers fought 
nobly for their king — should be forgetting the principles of his family, 
and — and, I haven’t words to tell you how deeply he disappoints mJ. 
Why, I actually heard of him at that horrible Union advocating the death 
of Charles the First 1 I was wild enough myself when I was at the uni- 
versity, but I was a gentleman.” 

“ Boys, sir, are boys,” I urged. “ They will advocate anything for an 
argument ; and Philip would have tal^en the other side quite as readily.” 

“ Lord Axminster and Lord St. Dennis told me of it at the club. I 
can tell you it has made a moat painful impression,” cried the father. 
“ That my son should be a radical and a republican, is a cruel thought for 
a father ; and I, who had hoped for Lord Ringwood’s borough for him — 
who had hoped — ^who had hoi>ed very much better things for him and 
from him. He is not a comfort to me. You saw how he treated me one 
night ? A man might live on different terms, I think, with his only 
son I ” And with a breaking voice, a pallid cheek, and a real grief at 
his hearty the unhappy physician moved away. 

How had the doctor bred his son, that the young man should bo thus 
unruly? Was the revolt the boy’s fault, or the father’s? Dr. Firmin’s 
horror seemed to be because liis noble friends were horrified by Phil’s 
radical doctrine. At that time of my life, being young and very green, 
I had a little mischievous jfieasure in infuriating Squaretocs, and causing 
him to pronounce that I was “ a dangerous man.” Now, I am ready to 
say that Nero was a monarch with many elegant accomplishments, and 
considerable natural amiability of disposition. I praise and admire 
success wherever I meet it. I make allowance for faults and short- 
comings, especially in my superiors ; and feel tliat, did we know all, we 
should judge them very differently. People don’t believe me, perhaps, 
quite so much as formerly. But I don’t offend : I trust I don’t oflfend. 
Have I said anything painful ? Plague on my blunders I I recal the 
expression. I regret it. I contradict it flat. 

As I am ready to find excuses for everybody, let poor Philip come in 
for the benefit of this mild amnesty ; and if he vexed his father, as he 
certainly did, let us trust — let us be thankfully sure — he was not so black 
as the old gentleman depicted him. Nay, if I have painted the Old 
Gentleman himself as rather black, who knows but that this was an error, 
not of his complexion, but of my vision ? Phil was unruly because he 
was bold, and wild, and young. His father was hurt, naturally hurt, 
because of the boy’s extravagances and follies. They will come together 
again, as father and son should. These little differences of temper will 
be smoothed and equalized anon. The boy ha$ led a wild life. He has 
been obliged to leave college. He has given his father hours of anxiefgr 
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and ttighta of painfol watching. But stay, fether, what of you ? Have 
you aho's’im to the boy the practice of oonfidenoC) the example of love and 
honour ? Did you accustom him to virtue, and teach truth to the child 
nt your knee ? “ Honour your fiither and mother.’* Amen. May hit 

days be long who fulfils the command : but implied, though unwritten on 
the table, is there not the order, “Honour your son and daughter?” 
Pray Heaven that we, whose days are already not few in the laud, may 
keep this ordinance too. 

What had made Philip wild, extravagant, and insubordinate ? Cured 
of that illness in ^vhich we saw him, he rose up, and from school went his 
way to the university, and there entered on a life such as wild young men 
will lead. From that day of illness his manner towards hia fatlicr changed, 
and regarding the change the elder Firmin seemed afraid to question 
his son. He used the house as if his own, came and absented himself 
at will, ruled the servants, and was spoilt by them; spent the income 
which was settled on his mother and her children, and gave of it liberally 
to poor acquaintances. To the remonstrances of old friends he replied 
that he had a right to do as he chose a\ ith his own ; that other men who 
were poor might work, but that ho had enough to live on, without grind- 
ing over classics and mathematics. He was implicated in more rows than 
one ; his tutors saw him not, but he and tlie 2 )roctors became a great deal 
too well acquainted. If I were to give a history of Mr. Philip Firmin at 
the university, it would be the story of an Idle Apprentice, of whom his 
pastors and masters were justified in prophesying evil. He was seen on 
lawless London excursions, when his father and tutor supposed him unwell 
in his rooms in college. He made acquaintance with jolly companions, 
with whom his father grieved that he should be intimate. He cut the 
astonished uncle Twysden in London street, and blandly told him that 
he must be mistaken — he one Frenchman, ho no speak English. He 
stared the master of hia own college out of countenance, dashed back to 
college with a Turpin-hke celerity, and was in rooms with a ready proved 
alibi when inquiries were made. I am afraid there is no doubt that Phil 
screwed up his tutor’s door ; Mr. Okes discovered him in the fitet. He 
had to go down, the young jjrodigaL I wish I oould say he was repentant. 
But he appeared betbro his father with the utmost nonchalance; said that 
he was doing no good at the university, and should be much better away, 
and then Went abroad on a dashing tour to France and Italy, Whithetf it 
is by no means our business to follow him. Something had poisoned the 
generous blood. The once kindly, honest lad was wild and recklesik He 
had money in sulSciency, his own horses and equipage, and free 
in his fiither’s bouse. But father and son scarce met, and seldom took i 
meal together. I know his haunts, bnt I don’t know his friends, Pew 
dennis,” elder man said. “ I don’t think they are vioiona, so misnA 
as low. 1 do not charge him with vice, mind y<A \ ; but MA liHd 

a fatal love of low eompany, and a frantic, suicidal determination to flSngltli 
chances in life away. Ah, think where he miglll be, and ifrhere he kP 
vot. m,— NO. 14. 10, . 
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Wlicre he was ? Do not be ahn*med. Philip was only idling. Philip 
might have been much more industriously^ more profitablyi and a great 
deal more wickedly employed. What is now called Bohemia had no 
name in Philip's young days, though many of us knew the country very 
well. A pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like Tybiunia or 
Belgravia; not guarded by a huge standing army of footmen ; not echoing 
with noble chariots ; not replete with polite chintz drawing-rooms and 
neat tea-tables; a land over which hangs an endless fog, occasioned by 
much tobacco ; a land of chambers, billiard-rooms, supper-rooms, oysters ; 
a land of song ; a land where soda-water flows freely in the morning ; a 
land of tin-dish covers from taverns, and frothing porter ; a land of lotos- 
eating (with lots of cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of delicious 
reading of novels, magazines, and saimterings in many studios; a laud 
where men call each other by their Christian names ; where most are 
poor, where almost all are young, and where if a few oldsters do enter, 
it is because they have preserved more tenderly and carefully than other 
folks their youthful spirits, and the delightful capacity to be idle. I have 
lost 'my way to Bohemia now, but it is certain that Prague is the most 
picturesque city in the world. 

Having long lived theie, and indeed only lately quitted the Bohemian 
land at the time whereof I am writing, 1 could not quite participate in 
Dr. Firmin’s indignation at his son persisting in his bad courses and wild 
associates. When Firmin had been wild himself, he had fought, intrigued, 
and gambled in good company. Phil chose his friends amongst a banditti 
never heard of in fashionable quarters. Perhaps ho liked to play the 
prince in the midst of these associates, and was not averse to tlie flattery 
which a full purse brought him among men most of whose pockets hod a 
meagi'c lining. He had not emigrated to Bohemia, and settled there 
altogether. At school and in his brief university career he hodi made 
some iriends who lived in the world, and with whom he was still familiar. 
“ These come and knock at my front door, my father’s door,” he would 
say, with one of his old laughs ; the Bandits, who have the signal, enter 
only by the dissecting-room. I know which are the most honest, and that 
it is not always the poor Fiecbootcrs who best desei've to be hanged,” 

Like many a young gentleman who has no intention of pursuing legal 
studies seriously, Philip entered at an inn of court, and kept his terms 
duly, though he vowed that Lis conscience would not allow him to 
practise (I am not defending the opinions of this squeamish moralist*— « 
only stating them). His acquaintance here lay amongst the Temple 
Bohemians. He had part of a set of chambers in iParchment Buildings, 
to be sure, and you might read on a door, Mr. Cassidy, Mr. P, Firmin, 
Mr. Yanjohn ; ” but were these gentlemen likely to advance Philip in 
life ? Cassidy was a newspaper reporter, and young Yanjohn a betting 
man who was always attending races. Dr* Firmin had a horror of news- 
paper men, and considered they belonged to the dangerous classes, and 
tieated them with a distant afiability. 
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‘‘Look at tko governor, Pen.,” Philip would Bay to the present 
chronicler. “ He always watches you with a secret suspicion, and has 
never got over his wonder at your being a gentleman, I like him when 
he does the Lord Chatham business, and condescends towards you, and 
gives you his hand to kiss. He considers he is your better, don’t you 
see ? Oh, he is a paragon of a pere mhU^ the governor is ! and I ought 
to be a young Sir Charles Grandison.” And the young scapegrace would 
imitate his father’s smile, and the doctor’s manner of laying his hand to 
his breast and putting out his neat right leg, all of which movements or ' 
2 X)stures were, I own, rather pompous and aifected. 

Whatever the paternal faults were, you will say that Philip was not 
the man to criticize them ; nor in this matter shall I attempt to defqpd 
him. My wife has a little pensioner whom she found wandering in the 
street, and singing a littJe artless song. The child could not speak yel 
— only warble its little song ; and had thus strayed away from home, and 
never once knew of her danger. We kept her for a while, until the 
police found her parents. Our servants bathed her, and dressed her, and 
sent her homo in such neat clothes as the poor little wretch had never 
seen imtil fortune sent her in the way of those good-natured folks. She* 
pays them frequent visits. When she goes away from us, she is always 
neat and clean; when she comes to us, she is in rags and dirty. A 
wicked little slattern I And, pray, whose duty is it to keep her clean ? 
and has not the parent in this case forgotten to honour her daughter ? 
Suppose there is sonic reason which prevents Philip from loving his father 
•“that the doctor has neglected to cleanse the boy’s heart, and by care- 
lessness and indifference has sent him erring into the world. If so, woe 
be to that doctor I If I take my little son to the tavern to dinner, idiall 
I not assuredly pay ? If I suffer him in tender youth to go astray, and 
harm comes to him, whose is the fault ? 

Perhaps the very outrages and irregularities of which Phil’s fathcf 
complained, were in some degree occasioned by the elder’s own faults, 
lie was so laboriously obsequious to great men, that the son in a rage 
defied and avoided them. He was so grave, so polite, so complimentar 3 % 
so artificial, that Phil, in revolt at such hypocrisy, chose to be frank, 
cynical, and familiar. The grave old bigwigs whom the doctor loved to 
assemble, bland and solemn men of the ancient school, who dined soleitnnly 
with each other at their solemn old houses — such men as old Lord BoUey, 
Baron Bumpdier, Cricklade (who published Travels in Asia Jfinor, 
4to, 1804), the Bishop of St. Bees, and the like—wagged their old heads 
sadly when they collogued in clubs,- and talked of poor Firmin’s scape- 
grace of a son. He would come to no good ; he was giving his good 
father much pain ; he had been in all sorts of rows and dietuttoi<lN!S At 
the university, and the Master of Boniface reported most uniavonrably 
him. And at the solemn dinlfers in Old Parr Street“»tbe adaiirible, 
costly, silent d^ets — ^he treated these old gentlemen with a ftnsiliarity 
which caused the old heads to shake with surprise and 'dholdng 
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nation. Lord Botley and Baron BtimpsIicF had proposed and seconded 
Firinin^B boy at the Megatherium club. The pallid old boys toddled 
away in alarm when he made his appearance there. He brought a smell 
of tobacco-smoke with him. lie was capable of smoking in the drawing- 
room itself. They trembled before Philip, who, for his part, used to relish 
their senile anger ; and loved, as he called it, to tie all their pigtails together. 

In no place was Pliilip seen or heard to so little advantage as in his 
father’s house. “ I feel like a humbug myself amongst those old hum- 
bugs,” he would say to me. Their old jokes, and their old compliments, 
and tlicir virtuous old conversation sicken me. Are all old men hun^ugs, 
I wonder?” It is not pleasant to hear misanthropy from young lips, and 
to find e}cs that are scarce twenty yeaia old alicady looking out with 
diatru'^t on the world. 

In other lioiises than his own T am bound to say Philip was much 
moie amiable, and he cariied with him a sidcndour of gaiety and chccr- 
fiihicss which brought sunshine and w<‘lcome into many a room which he 
ficqiiontcd. 1 have said that many of his companions were artists and 
joui-nalists, and their clubs and haunts were hia own. Tlidlcy the Acade- 
mician had Mrs. Brandon’s rooms in Thornliaugh Street, and Philip was 
often in J. J.'s studio, or in the widow’s little room below. He had a very 
great tenderness and affection for her; licr presence seemed to purify 
him ; and in her company the boistcious, reckless young man was 
invariably gentle and respectful. Her eyes used to fill with tears 'when 
she ^oke about him ; mid when he was present, fblloivcd and watched 
him with sweet motherly devotion. It was pleasant to see him at her 
homely little fireside, and hear liis jokes and prattle, with a fatuous old 
father, who was one of Mrs. Brandon’s lodgers. Philip would play cribbage 
for hours with this old man, frisk about him with a hundred harmless 
jokes, and walk out by his invalid chair, when the old captain went to sun 
himself in the New Eoad. He was an idle fellow, Philip, that’s the truth, 
lie had an agreeable perseverance in doing nothing, and would pass half 
a day in perfect contentment over his pipe, watching Ridley at liis easel. 
J. J. painted that charming head of Philip, which hangs in Mrs. Brandon’s 
little room — with the fair hair, the tawny beard and whiskers, and the 
bold blue eyes. 

Phil had a certain after-supper song of “ Garryowen na Gloria,” 
which it did you good to hear, and which, when sung at his full pitch, 
you might hear for a mile round. One night 1 had been to dine iii 
]lun‘",oll Square, and was brought home in his carriage by Dr. FirmitJ, 
who was of the party. As we came through Soho, tlie windows of a 
certain club-room ciilled the ‘‘Haunt” were open, and wo could hear 
Philijfs s(»ng boommg through the night, and especially a certain wild 
Irish war-whoop with which it concluded, amidst universal applause and 
eiithusiaslic battering of glasses. " 

The iK)or lather sank back in the carriage as though a blow had struck 
him. “ Do you hear his voice ? ” he groaned out. “ Those are hie 
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haunts. My son, who might go anywhere, prefers to be captain in a 
pothouse, and sing songs in a taproom I ” 

I tried to make the best of the case. I knew there was no harm in 
the place ; that clever men of considerable note fre(juented it. But the 
wounded fallier was not to be consoled by such commonplaces ; and a deep 
and natural grief oppressed him, in consequence of the faults of his son. 

What ensm'd by no means surprised me. Among Dr, Firmin’s patients 
was a maiden lady of suitable age and large fortune, who looked upon the 
accomplished doctor witli favourable eyes. That he should take a com- * 
paiiiqp to cheer liim in Ills solitude was natural enough, and all liis 
friends concurred in thinking that he should marry. Every one had 
cognizance of Ihe quiet little courtship, except the doctor’s son, between 
whom and his father there were only too many secrets. 

Some man in a club asked Philip whelher he should condole with 
him or congratulate him on liis f.ither’s approaching marriage ? Ilis 
what? The younger Firmin exhibited the greatest surprise and agitation 
on healing of this inatdi. He ran home : he awaited his father’s return. 
When Dr. Firmin came home and betook himself to hii» study, Philip 
confronted him thei’C. Tliis must be a lie, sir, which I have heard to** 
day,” the young man said, fiercely. 

“ A lie I what lie, Philip ? ” asked the father. They were both very 
resolute and courageous men. 

That you arc going to marry Miss Benson.** 

Do you make my house so happy, that I dou*t need any otlier 
companion ? ’* asked the father. 

“ That’s not the question,*’ said Philip, hotly. ‘‘You can’t and mustn’t 
marry that lady, sir.” 

And why not, sir ? ” 

“ Because in the eyes of God and heaven you are married already, 
sir. And I sw’-ear 1 will tell Miss Benson the story to-morrow, if you 
persist in your plan.” 

“ So you know that story ? ’* groaned the father. 

“ Yes. God forgive you,** said the son, 

“ It was a fault of my youth that has been bitterly repented.” 

“ A fault ! — a crime ! ” said Philip. 

“ Enough, sir ! Whatever my feult, it is not for you to charge mo 
with it.” 

“ If you won’t guard your own honour, I must. I diall gg to Miss 
Benson now.” 

“ If you go out of this house, you don’t pretend to rettim to it?” 

“ Be it 80 . Let us settle our accounts, and part, mr,** 

“ Philip, Philip 1 you break my heart,” cried the father. 

“ You don’t suppose mine is very light, sir?” said the son. 

Philip never had Miss Benson for a moiher-in^hw. But fother snd 
son loved each other no better after their dispute* 
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Op pictures hatH my soul ^ood store, 

Skilled mistress of* encaustic art ; 

Insatiate, ever gatliering more 

In the full chamber of the heart. 

And tenderly, in after days, 

The faint and fiiding lines are scanned. 

Memorials of oft- trodden ways, 

Dim sketches of a travelled land. 

Then, as she turns them o’er and o’er. 

On some she casts a lingciring oyVf 

Treads and re-treads the dusty 

Would fain, yet ciinnot, lay tlieiii by. 

That ivied gable why regard ? 

That sloping meadow, fringed with wood? 

That oaken table hacked and scaiTod, 
Japanned by many an inky flood? 

lleneath that roof the boy has slopt ; 

!Full oft in that green field has played ; 

O’er that old table laughed and w^jit, 
Learnt many a line beneath that sliade. 

As one who in a long ascent 

Looks back the misty vale to scan. 

Trace 1 those scenes, all dimly blent. 

The paths I trod ere toil began. 

The hill, where many a summer’s day 
To watch the game our master stood ; 

Lelow, the merry group at play, 

Above, the overhanging wood. 

The long, low boat-house on the sTioi'o 
Of lazy, shadow-loving Wear, 

!Nt*w ladled to spray by labouring oar. 
Now startled by the schoolboy’s cheer- 
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The mill, unvexed by clacking wheel, 

Long given to silent, mouldering cose; 

Whose waters, idly pent, reveal 

The bole and branch of stately trees. 

Three flood-stained arches of a bridge 
Suspended high *twixt leafy bowers: 

The reflex of a shadowy ridge, 

O’ertopped by crumbling Norman towers. 

Hard by that solemn house of God 

The turf ’neath -which our master lies ; 

Turf which in sport we lightly trod. 

Life's chances hidden from our eyes. 

There let me stand and look my last, 

As once, dear master, at thy side 

I Ptoocl, and burying all the i:)ast, 

Strove hard in joy my grief to hide. 

Nor I alone; for in that place 

Where thou hadst tiuight to love and fear, 

Was gathered many a sorrowing face, 
Kepressed was many a rising tear. 

We brought a gift ; but thou didst prize 
The love that made each bosom swell — 

Love, beaming forth from honest eyes. 

Love, striving with the word farewell I 

Love, that on thee and thine attends, 

Locked in the silent breasts of men 

Who for thy sake, O best of friends! 

Would live their boyhood o’er again. 


31. K. A. E. 



When France launched La Gloire^ she challenged England — challenged 
her, not to fight, but to fit herself for fighting on new terms. The Warrior 
is England’s reply. The British public are probably anxious to learn 
whether wo have replied worthily or not. The following statement will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

Wlicn the Warrior was designed, La Gioire was not afloat. All that 
was then known of her in England (and we have learnt but little more 
of her since) amounted to this : that she was a timber-built ship, very 
mucli resembling one of our line-of-battle ships cut down, and cased from 
end to end with iron plates inches thick; that she Avas 252 feet 6 inches 
long (b('twcen the perpendiculars), 55 feet broad, and 27 feet C inches 
deegi beloAv the water-line ; that her ports Avere to be 8 feet 6 inches 
apart, and fiom 5 to 6 feet above the water; that she was to be lightly 
rigged, and to possess but small sail-power ; that her engines were to be 
of 900 (nominal) horse-power ; that her estimated speed was about ] 1 knots 
per hour; and that she was to carry 34 guns on her main-deck, each 
firing 54-11). shot, and two shell guns forAvard. The problem which 
the naval architects of this country Avere called upon to solve was this : 
wliat kind of vessel will best enable our seamen to contend successfully 
against La Gloire and similar ships ? 

Before this problem came practically under the consideration of the 
naval architects at Whitehall, Mr. Scott Russell, the designer and builder 
of the Great Eastern^ had, it appeal’s, submitted to the Controller of the 
Navy designs for an iron-plated ship of war, in which was adopted a novel 
and ingenious device — that of defending only the central portion of the 
ship with armour, leaving her extremities free from its encumbrance. 
Early in 1859, the Board of Admiralty, over which Sir John Pakington 
so vigorously presided, determined to reply without further delay to the 
challenge given by the Emperor of the French, and accordingly invited 
the private shipbuilders of the coxmtry and the master ^ipwrighta 
of her Majesty’s dockyards to furnish designs for a suitable war- 
ship. It was stipulated that she should be protected, or partially pro- 
tected, by 4 J -inch iron plates; that space should be afforded for the 
necessary complement of men, and provisions for four months ; and that 
a speed of about 14 knots an hour should be attained. The designers were 
left free to choose whatever dimensions of sliip and poAver of enginea they 
preferred. It was not intended by the Admiralty, we believe, that the 
naval architects employed under Sir Baldwin Walker, tlie Controller of 
the Naty, should prepare an official design on this occasion ; but these 
gentlemen, unwillmg, wo presume, to be excluded from a professional 
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competition for a great national object, resolved to submit a design in a 
voluntary way, and constructed one accordingly, embodying in it the 
device previously referred to, and completing it before any other plans 
>vere received by the Admiralty. No less than fifteen such plans were 
afterwards submitted to the board, and it was then found that the design 
of the Whitehall naval architects was characterized by the singular and 
fivoiirable fact that her dimeubions and horse-power were neither nearly 
BO great as those pT0j)03cd by boine designers, nor nearly so small as 
llioso propos(‘d by others. Thc'je gentlemen had, in lacjt, designed a ship 
of incaa power propoi tions ; and the Admiralty at onco adopted 

their vessel. This iia the brief lus«ory of the origin of the Warrior, 
It nijiy serve to shp'ty that some of the work done fur the Admiralty 
is not paid for ci^tT^vagantly, if wc say that neither the authors of 
the unaccepted d^ijgns, nor those of the design which was accepted, 
ever received any ^fcial compensation for their labours in this anxious 
competition. 

From the fact Sir John Pakington and his colleagues insisted 
upon a speed of 1^ jsi^ots au hour, and the power of carrying provisions 
for four months, it i§ {j^anifest that they resolved to oppose to La Gloil'e 
a real sea-going ship of war : not a mere • floating battery, nor a craft 
that would have to keep land in sight, but a ship which should be fit 
to take the open sec^, and, if need be, to bear the flag of old England 
once more to the puetpy’s coasts. They clearly were determined, if not 
to reassert our ol4 supremacy upon the ocean, at least to prevent supre- 
macy being asserted hy others. To this end, a high speed, and the 
power of keeping sea for months together, were absolutely essential. 
This rendered sevef^l specific qualities necessary. For example, a sea- 
going sliip must be furnished with masts and sails of sufficient dimensions 
to keep her perfectly manageable and seaworthy in all weathers, under 
sail alonr*. No ste^pj^ip of war can carry sufficient coals to keep her 
under full steam fop inore than a few days, and, consequently, neither 
the blockade of ^ enemy’s port, nor the pursuit of a hostile fleet — 
operations from vrfpch the British navy has never shrunk hitherto— can 
be performed by without large sail- power. It was necessary, again, 
to j)lace tlie battepy of such a ship at a considerable height above the 
water — ^not less th^ 9 feet, say; for a vessel whoso battery is nearer 
the water, has to close her ports and silence her guns at the first approach 
of rough weather, ^4 altogether incapable at such a time of defending 
herself efficiently a ship that has the advantage of her iu this 

respect. 

In all these fr^prea the Warrior is, beyond question, superior to 
La G Loire. We here, to start with, that her speed will be at 

least two knots an hojjr greater than that of the latter ship. This is a fiict 
which it would be difficult to demonstrate to the general reader, but 
about which naval architects, marine engineers, and other men of science 
can entertain little or no doubt. It may be accepted as scientifically 
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impossible for La Gloire^ with her form, dimensions, and engine power, 
to keep up an average speed of more tlian 11^ knots an hour ; while, on 
the other hand, it is pretty certain that the TFhn’/or, with her form, 
dimensions, and engine power will prove capable of an average speed of 
at least 13} knots. In the French newspapers. La Glov^e may succeed 
in making 13, or evsn 30 knots; and in some of the English newspapers 
the Warrior may be found to attain no more than 10 or 11 ; but in the 
waters of the sea — where the laws of nature prevail — the deductions 
which we have diawn from science and experience will not be falsified.* 

The Warrior will, then, we say, be considerably superior to La Gloire 
in speed. She will likewise have the advantage of her in respect of sail- 
power, inasmuch as while La Gloire is lightly rigged for channel service 
only, the Warrior is furJi^i^^ "with the masts, spars, and sails of an 
English 80- gun ship. Whgt^^ she would not have been better equipped 
in this respect with four than with three, is a question which wc 

may suggest, but which need not here attempt to settle. In the 
engravings of the two rival ships on the preceding pages (Avliich have 
beeji drawn upon exactly the same scale, for purposes of comparison) 
the Warrior is represented as we know she is to be fitted; La Gloire 
is shown as her designers oviginally intended her to be. Both arc 
perfectly i eliable drawings }n all important respects ; f but v/hether the 
original rig which we have shown has been departed from in La GloirCj 
we are unable at present tp ^ : unable, not because we have no pro- 
fessedly accurate drawings of her in her present state, but because all 
these accurate ” drawings — although sketched, doubtless, by perfectly 
lioii(‘st hands — by some mischance or other, contrive to differ. But even 
assuming the accuracy of the most favourable sketch — that which we 
have herewith presented to the reader — we may still claim for the 
Warrior an indisputable superiority as a sailing ship. In reference to the 
relative heights of the ports of the two sliips, the Warrior is enormously 
superior to La Olov’ej for ivhilp the ports of the latter are less than 6 feet 
above the water, | those of former are 9 feet 6 inches. 

A comparison pf the of these extraordinary vessels is not 

a very important ipattpr ; b,pp^pse, supposing La Gloire to be impregnable, 
no British officer wpuld spending time in exchanging shot or 

shell with her, when he a ship of the Warrior's speed under his 
command. He would, of course, immediately close with her, and carry 


♦ Wc shall be in no degree euipriscd to find hereafter that the actual average speed 
of La Gloire is less than 11 J knots, and that of the Warrior more than 13 

f In tliese cngi*avings the sail drawings, issued by the designers of the two ships, 
liavc been exactly copied— our object being to ensure ^jiccui'acy, rather than pictorial 
effect. The masts, spars, and rigging are, consequently, indicated in outline onlyj 
and the sails ore extended in a longitudinal plane. 

t Spectators, who sec the ship in harbour, sometimes state that her ports are 7, and 
occasionally even 8 foet, above the water; but we have excellent reason for believing 
that, when equipped for sea, their true height is less than 6 feet* 
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her by the good old English mcHiod of boardiqg — tliig being, in fact, the 
prime object of her great speed. With the “tops” and rigging of the 
Warrior swarming with riflemen, no crew could be prevailed upon to 
keep the weather deck of La Gloire when once the faster ship had closed 
upon her ; and although provision for deck defence agaiust boarders has 
been made in the French ship, wc, at least, cannot believe that her 
tiicolour would long continue flying. The height of the Warrio7'''s sides 
is eminently lluourablc to the operation, as the men could readily leap 
from them upon the low deck of La Gloire. Moreover, if there is any 
one naval operation that is more to the tasvtc of the British sailor than 
another, and in which he is most signally successful, it is that of boarding; 
and it is most unlikely that any known device would drive Jack from the 
deck of his enemy. » 

Notwithstanding these coxisiderations, however, it may be well to state 
what the armaments of the tv.o ships arc. Za Gloire is supposed to carry 
34 guns upon her main-deck, all of them 54-poundcrs; and two heavy 
shell guns forward, with an oblique screen in front of them. All her guns 
are, therefore, under the cover of armour. In the Wumor^ on the other 
hand, only 26 are protected ; but all of them are to be laige 68-pounders,* 
each weighing 100 cwi. At long range, neither ship could harm the 
other seriously ; at short range the 68-pounder8 would be by far the most 
formidable wcai)ons. But besides the 26 guns that are protected, the 
Wainor can, and probably will, carry 12 additional guns on the main- 
deck, of the same size as th? otheis ; and on her upper deck she is to liavc 
10 more mounted, making an armament of 48 heavy C8-pounders in all. 
Under many circumstances of naval warfare, the 22 uncovered guns 
(uncovered, that is, with thick plates) could be used Avilh terrible effect — 
in the event, for instance, of her falling in with La Gloire on one of those 
rough days when the ports of the latter Avore of necessity sliut and her guns 
idle. It should be further stated, that the guns of the Warrior could be 
fought willi greater ease and rapidity, and with less exhaustion to the men, 
than those of La Gloire, because of the less crowded state of her deck. We 
do not know the exact height of the latter ship between decks ; but Ave 
know that it is comparatively little, and that her guns are but 11 feet 
6 inches apart ; whereas the Warrior has a clear height of 6 feet 6 inches 
on her gun-deck, between the deck and the beams above, and her guns 
ars no less than 15 feet 6 inches apa?t. The advantage in time of action 
of this spaciousness of the fighting deck Avill be best understood by those 
who have fought ships oftenest. At the same time, if it should be 
thought desirable, in future diips of the Warrior class, to increase the 
number of guns protected by the armour, this end may be readily 
accomplished by simply reducing the distance between the ports. This 
may manifestly be done to a great extent, and the gunners be atiU better 
accommodated than they now are in Xa Olf^ Mereoveri by sacrificing 
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a few inches of the present height of the battery, and increasing the 
draught of water to the like degree, the power of sustaining an additional 
length of plating may be obtained, and a still further number of guns 
bo thus protected. 

Having now compared the principal features of the French and English 
ships, we proceed to review in somewhat greater detail the peculiarities of 
the Warrior's construction, and to set forth the considerations which led 
to their adoption. These peculiarities have been sevei’ely criticized in 
many popular publications ; let us take upon ourselves the more modest 
task of describing them, and the causes which originated them. It is in 
tlie highest degree desirable that the principles involved in this question 
should be laid clearly before the public, because, while millions of our 
money are about to be spent on iron-cased ships, their construction in- 
volves such perfectly novel considerations, that the Lords of the Admiralty 
cannot be expected at once to grasp all the complicated conditions of the 
problem. Moreover, at a time like this, when such a “ reconstruction ** 
of the navy as was never before known has to be effected, and when 
llie brains of men of all classes are teeming with new inventions for the 
purpose, we run a great risk of wasting our substance upon worthless 
schemes. Especially is this the case in the present day, when a patriotic 
press is ever ready to lend its influence to proposals that seem to tend to 
our national advantage, while at the same time it cannot be ex!J)ected that 
journalists should be able to penetrate to the bottom of great scientific 
questions liko the present. For this construction of armour-cased war- 
shiijs, to conform to given conditions is a scientific question — and pro- 
foundly scientific too, in some of its parts. Wc are just now passing 
through a great crisis in our naval histoiy ; and it will need all our 
national good sense, and all our scientific skill, to carry us securely past it. 

The enormous dimensions of the Warrior must have excited surprise 
ill many minds. Although but a 36-gun, or, at the most, a 48-gun ship, 
she is no less than 380 feet Jong (420 feet over all), 58 feet broad, 26 feet 
draught of water, and of 6,060 tons burden. Why, the general reader 
may well ask, has so large, and therefore so costly,* a sliip been adopted ? 
The short answer is, that the desirable qualities which she possesses 
could not have been obtained with less proportions. Let us briefly 
explain why. We have already seen tliat the great primary quality 
demanded by Sir JohnPakington and his colleagues was a speed superior, 
by at least a knot or two, to that of La Qloire. It is no part of our present 
purpose to justify their demand; it will be sufficient to say respecting it 
that it corresponded entirely, first, with the well-known spirit of our 
naval commanders (who have always had a passion for “ laying-along- 
Ride” of a foe), and secondly, with the equally yell-known spirit of our 
rai'lianient, which would be the last assembly in the world to sacrifice 
naval efficiency to a false economy. 


* Tho Warrior wiU probably cost, when complcto, dS0,000f, 
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Again, high speed had to be attained in combination with a rfiot-ptoof 
hull. Had not the proposal to leave the ends of the ship uncased been 
thought of, this combination would have been practically impossible, 
except with far greater dimensions than even the Warrior' § ; because 
the enormous weight of the armour would have required a corresponding 
displacement to support it ; and this again would have needed still larger 
and heavier engines to drive the ship through the water. This fact 
should not be lost sight of by the critics of the Warrior. But even 
with her fine ends uncased, an immense weight of iron has to be sup- 
ported. And this weight has not, as some suppose, been determined in 
the case of the Watrior by the number of guns which were to be carried. 
The whole art of war-ship construction had to be reversed in this respect ; 
the dimensions and structure of the hull being the first things fixed, afld 
the number and positions of the guns bviing subsequently settled. For, 
let it be understood, there is much more than the guns and gunners to be 
protected. In the Warrior, the engines and boilers, the magazines, shell- 
rooms, spirit-rooms — ^all the stores, in fact, that it would be dangerous to 
expose either to fire or to water — are placed within the shelter of the 
armour plates. The engines and boilers alone occupy a length of 159 feet.* 
Here, then, we sec at once that a considerable length of shot-proof side 
becomes requisite. That a great height of it is also necessary will be seen 
from the facts, first : that the ports must (as previously explained) be con- 
siderably elevated ; next, that the plating must be continued down a few 
feet below the water-line, in order to prevent shots entering just beneath 
the sea’s surface, or lower down when the ship is in a sea-way, or heeling 
under a wind; and finally that the armour must be carried up well above 
the heads of the gunners, in order to protect them properly. Further, 
this long and high shot-proof side has to be, firom the very nature of the 
case, a heavy side. This will be best seen by reference to the engravings 
on the following page (Figs. 1 and 2), which represent 'respectively a 
vertical transverse section of the Warrioj'^s side (that is, such a view of it 
as would be obtained by cutting the ship across), and a horizontal section 
of a small portion of it taken through a port. It will be seen that the 
aide consists of an ordinary (but unusually strong) iron ship’s hull, 
outside of which are placed in opposite directions two layers of teak 
timber, one of 10 inches thick and the other of 8 inches, and upon the 
outside of this mass of timber 4 J -inch iron plates are secured. Whether 
such a combination of materials will oppose a greater resistance to shot 
than any other of equal weight we will not presume to say. What wo 
will venture to say is this, tliat it is a combination at least equal to that 
employed in La Gloire ; that the Admiralty would have exposed them-* 
selves to censure had tha^ adopted a shidd less effective tiian that of 
La Oloire; and that, under these circumstances, a much lighter side 
than the Warrior's could not have been devised. We may add-— without 
in any way prejudicing the question of inclined-sided ships versus upright 
—that we have nowhere seen it demnstraUd m detail that the gross 
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weight of a plated side may be 
greatly reduced by inclining it. 

We thus Bce that a long, high, 
and excecdiii5;ly weighty Bide was 
necessary ; and from this it iniino- 
diately followed that the sliip must 
be, not only long, but broad, and 
large of section likewise ; and from 
this again, it followed further that, 
in order to obtain gri'at speed, she 
must not only be furnisbed with 
jMjvvorfiil ('ngiiies, but with fine lines 
also. It is easy to discern, therefore, 
that a ship of veiy nnnsnal ])ropor- 
lions becanui iiidispcnsably iieccs- 
sfiry. We cannot hope to demon- 
strate to unprofessional rearlcrs the 
lull fo]ec of all the various con- 
siderations to which we have here 
adverted, or to show to them the 
precise grounds upon , which the 
l)ro\ior lions of the Warrior were, 
in all probability, selected. Indeed, 
ev(‘n naval architects tlicmselves 
would only 1)0 able to arrive at 
these after a lengthened and more 
or less elaborate scries of investiga- 
tions. But it may serve to inspire 
increased confidence in Wit design of 
the Warrior, if we stale that several 
of the most eminent private ship- 
builders — Hr. Laird, Mr. Samucla, 
Mr. Scott Russell, the Thames Iron 
Company, and Mr. Napier — when 
called upon by the Government, 
proposed vessels of a similar (some 
even of a larger) size. Mr. Oliver 
Lang, of her Majesty’s dockyard, 
Chatham, who is supposed to have 
had great experience in designing 
vessels, also recommended a ship 
20 feet longer tlran the Warrior, 
and of the same displacement, or 
weight, witliin 4 tons. 


After lengthened investigations, it was found by the designers that 
iron- cased portion of the ship te^uired to be at least 20^ feet long# ailli 
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that two extremities could not satisfactorily be made less tlion 176 
feet; giving a total length of 380 feet, or, when the projecting head 
and overhanging stern ai’e added, 420 feet in all. The breadth, 
draught of water, a^d form of the ship’s section were determined, we 
presume, partly fi’om calculation and partly fro^ experience; the two 
limiting conditions being, thutaecita.n voliune of fluid (determined by 
the weights to he Buppoj'tod) should be dis])laced, and a certain di aught 
of water not exce(‘ded. 'J'hls lattei cleirent— the dAught of water — is a 
very important one, since upim it depends the fitness of the ship to 
approach coasts and enter harbours. It was not possible to secure a liglit 
draught for such a ship as the ]Varrior; but she has been made to draw 
nearly 2 foot less than some of our own Imo-of-battle ships, and 18 inches 
Ittss than La Gloire hci'self. Just within the limits of her armour, and 
205 feet apart, are placed two bulLheacls, or walla, exti*nduig cojnpletely 
across the ship, and formed almost as stoutly ns her slJes.^ Tliey arc 
plated externally wuli 4 J -inch plates of iron, which extend down 9 feet 
below the water-line, in order that shot or shell entering the how or stern 
may not pass them. As the exposed cuds of the ship could not, with 
safety, be formed of timber, it was thought desirable to build her through- 
out of iron, and to make her a solid and complete sinicture independently 
of the armour-plates and their timber backing. On reference to the 
engraving, Fig. 1 (page 200), the ordinary iron side will be seen within 
the armour. At the same time the shot-proof bulkheads which cross the 
ship, as before explained, arc so connected with the cased portion of the 
hull, as to be unaffected by any injm-y that may be done to the uncased 
portions. 

Very mistaken views are held, as to the probable action of shot and 
shell upon her uncased extremities, by persons who have studied the 
Warrior's construction but imperfectly. In the first place, it should be 
understood that no apprchciibion of the ship tlicre sustaining serious injury 
from the fire of shells, need be entertained. The sides are all of iron ; the 
beams are of iron ; and thin iron decks arc laid over the beams. The only 
combustible materials exposed are the plank coverings of the iron deck, 
and such little matters of ship furniture os may bo deemed indispensable. 
The officers’ cabins will be in tlie after part of the ship, it is true, and 
the men's messes in the fore part ; but with the sliip herself of iron, and 
witb weU-devised appliances for extinguishing such local ignition as may 
happen, it will bo scarcely possible for fire to make progress in her. But 
even if it diould, the main body of the ship will be perfectly proof to it ; 
for within the plated bulkheads, and 2 feet from them, arc placed inner 
iron bulkheads, and the spaces between are used as water compartments, 
so that vertical sheets of water, 2 feet thick, intervene between the body 
of the and her extremities : through these it would be impossible 

* The armour oveikips theeo bulkheads by a foot or two, coveziug a total leugth of 
SIS foot. 
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for fire to make its way. In the next place, there is no good ground for 
believing that shot will do much injury to the ship's extremities ; except 
to the rudder and ailer stempost, perhaps: tliese are the weak points 
in the Warrior, as in all other screw ships of waf, notwithstanding that 
they have in her case been made enormously strong and heavy, for the 
express purpose of resisting solid shot. To suppose that any number of 
shot which a ship is likely to receive in action would knock either the 
bow or stem of such a ship as the Warrior to pieces, and leave the cased 
portion only afloat, would be to manifest great ignorance of the strength 
with which she is built throughout. The worst result that can reasonably 
be supposed to happen (apart from the contingencies just mentioned) is, 
tJiat of her unprotected ends becoming filled with water above certain 
water-tight decks which are placed far beneath the reach of shot. Should 
this extreme disaster occur, it would have no other eficct, however, than 
that of sinking the whole ship 3 feet deeper in the water, tlius reducing 
her speed, and bringing the height of her ports down from 9 feet 6 inches 
to 6 feet 6 inches. Yet, even in this crippled state, the Warrior 
would probably steam as fast as Za Gloire, and would certainly carry a 
loftier battery than that vaunted vessel possesses at her best. But ^is 
extreme state of things has been guarded against. In the fore part of the 
ship there are no less than four vertical bulkheads extending quite across 
her, thus subdividing her exposed space into five water-tight compart- 
ments; while, at the after end, there are also four similar partitions, 
together with others, which altogether subdivide her there into ten such 
compartments. The least scientific reader of the Cobnhill Magazine 
will understand, therefore, how unlikely it is that all the unprotected 
portions of the Warrior will become filled with water during an action. 
This can only happen, at either end of the ship, when every compartment 
into which she is there divided has become separately penetrated by the 
enemy’s shot ; nor, in strict truth, can it, even then ; for most of tlie 
compartments will, under ordinary circumstances, bo occupied by solid 
stores of various kinds, which will occupy certain considerable spaces, 
and, of course, exclude corresponding bulks of water. If a few of the 
larger compartments are filled — as they probably will be — with light 
water-tight tanks, it will be impossible for the water to find entrance to 
any great extent. But there is yet one other suspicion to dispel. If the 
bow is penetrated and partially filled with water, will it not, it may be 
asked, become depressed, and the screw propeller at the other end be 
thereby thrown partially out of the water ? The answer is, No. This 
contingency has been carefully provided for. The after compartments are 
fitted with sea-cocks, in order that, should the bow become more im- 
mersed, water may be admitted at the stem in sufiicient quantity to 
restore the ship to her proper trim ; but, of course, with a somewhat 
increased draught of water for the time. The water would not, however, 
be allowed to remain in her long ; for pumps of great power are provided, 
and are so arranged (upon a novel system) that four of them — two 12-inGh 
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bilg6, ftnd two 9-mcli bilge and force— can all be brought tO beat simul- 
taneously upon a single compartment. 

We have now all but reached the limits assigned to this article, and 
must therefore crow(f what further facts may occur to us into a single 
paragraph, without attempting to elucidate any of them. It should be 
stated that the Warrior is an enormously strong ship — stronger even than 
was necessary in some parts. She showed none of the usual signs of 
straining on the occasion of the launch. The por&on of her which is 
encased is divided into six water-tight compartments ; so that, should she 
be penetrated there by any existing or future form of shot, or should she 
take the ground at any time and injure her bottom, the damage may be 
localized as much as possible. One of the five water-tight bulkheads is 
situated between her two sets of boilers, in order that if one set is disabled 
by the entrance of water from any cause, the other set may continue to 
supply the engines with steam. Her engines are of 1,250 horse-power. 
Her decks are underlaid with iron plates, to aid them in resisting the 
effects of shells. She is not designed to act as a ram, and never 
was intended to do so, as many suppose; but her bow is made so 
exceedingly strong, that, should her commander ever run her full tilt, 
against an enemy, slic may be expected to suffer but slightly and exter- 
nally. Her ports are each 3 superficial feet less in area than those of 
La Oloire. The port is enlarged on the inside, os shown in Fig. 2 
(page 200), to admit of the due training of the gun, and the outer casing 
is supported at each side of the port by an upright standard of stout iron. 
The casing itself is formed of immense plates, 3 feet broad and fiom 12 to 
15 feet long (far larger than those of La Gloire), and the pLites have their 
edges fitted into each other all round, so as to render the whole mass 
a-i nearly hkc a single piece as possible. This system of letting the 
plates into each other is very valuable, because it renders festening 
bolts unnecessary near the edges of the plates (where they arc most 
liable to fiacture), and prevents the edges and corners from curling off 
when the side is struck. Her casing has been nowhere penetrated by 
scuppers or lights of any kind ; the drainage of both decks is received 
into two longitudinal pipes laid along the sides of the ship, and these 
deliver it at the bow and stern. Within her encased division she has a 
wing passage, 3 feet 6 inches wide, all round her, below the water, to 
carry down any leakage water that may chance to find its way though the 
side, and to facilitate the repair of any injury that may happen there in 
.*iction. She will carry all her drinking water and part of her provisions 
within her armour. Her accommodation is admirable ; every oficicer in 
her will be well provided with cabin space : a consideration of no small 
importance in a ship of war, which is the only home of hundreds of men 
fur years together.* With her weights concentrated in her encased 


* The neglect of this vital consideration often proves fatal to the plans of many 
inventors of war-tliips. 
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portion, and her ends left comparatively light, she will probably prove as 
easy a ship as is consistent with the great weight of her elevated armour. 
She is certainly a handsome ship. 

In conformity with our first paragraph, we have not inquired whetlior 
the Warrior is a perfect ship, or if she is fit to attack elevated batteries ; 
nor whether she is likely to defy the powers of such ships and ordnance 
ns the fu tine may be expected to produce; but we have describocl what 
she is, and wliy she has been made so, and have compared Imr with the 
chall(‘nge ship of Fiance. Wc think it will be admitted that, whatever licr 
faults, wo may bo justly proud of her. She is a ship that e\ciy captain on 
tlic Navy List -would glory in commanding. She is the embodiment of 
great naval architectural skill, and of no small amount of general scientific 
knowledge; and tlic fact of her having been designed in Wliileliall shows 
that, under tlie disguise of assistants” to the Controller to the Navy 
(who is a naval officci*, and docs not profess to design ships), and the less 
creditable disguise of “ draughtsmen,” the Admiralty conceal a highly 
accomplished staff of naval architects. In a country like this, and when 
we require such vital tasks performed, why arc men of science llms 
masked? Why is the profession of Naval Architecture ignored by a 
British Admiralty ? 

Finally, wc would warn the Government against investing the country’s 
money in ungainly, unreliable ships, of low Rj)ced. Iron and coal will give 
us fast vessels, and e have iron and coal in abundance. The Warrior 
and the Black Prince (which is like her) will bear our flag, and sustain our 
honour, on the most distant shoics, if need be. But of wliat service will 
tlie Defence and llesistance be to us ? None, except at our own doors. If 
the French are not to lock us up in our harbours, and to sweep our 
mercantile fleets from tlie open seas, we must have more ships at least 
equal in speed to the Warrior. The sacrifice of speed to any considera- 
tions whatever, in future war-sliips, would be tantamount to yielding our 
naval supremacy. For, notwithstanding the change in naval tactics neces- 
sitated by steam and rifled cannon, the power of laying a e-hip alongside 
her foe should never be Avanting to a British man-of-war. 
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“You Imvo an exchequer of words, aid I think no other treasure to give your 
fullgwu’h .’’ — Tiiuu Gentleman of Verona. 

Harrison, of tlio time of good Queen Bess, says, “ Not a few do greatly 
seek to stain our language by fond affectation of slrango words, presuming 
that to bu the best Englisli which is most corniptetl with external terms 
(jf elof(ucnce and sound of many sylhibies.” 11' the old chronicler had 
lived in those days, he could not have said anything more wSiiifable to “not 
a few;” for the use of fine English is not confined to any one class. We 
meet with it in tlie wiitings and speeches of every class; except, on Ute 
one hand, people of good breeding and good education, who generally use 
great sinijjlieity in common talk and writing ; and, on the other hand, 
uneducated labourers and artixana, whose manner of speech may be^ 
ungrammatical, but whojSe words, in many counties oi‘ England, are simple 
and pure Sa-\ou-English. It is among the great middle classes that fine 
English flourishes. We find it not only in sermons, newspapers, books, 
and Rjiccehes, but also in common talk. To give a familiar instance, 
while the Eton boys or the labourers’ children “ begin their holidays,” 
the “young gentlemen of I\Ir. Smith’s academy or collegiate institute” 
“commence their vacation;” and while he that writes a novel for the 
upper classes calls his heio Adam Bede, the hero for the middle classes 
must be Montmorency Fitx-Altainont. 

ISIany, no doubt, use fine English because they have never considered 
and never been told how foolish it is, and how much more expressive and 
beautiful is i ( al Saxon-English. Others tise fine English to bo genteel. 

“The bastinado,” says Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s Ever^/ Man in hi$ 
Uimovr, “ how came he by that w'ord, trow?” “ Nay, indeed,” answers 
]\ratlhew, “ he said cudgel ; 1 termed it so for my more grace.” So when 
I asked a retired shopkeeper, the other day, if one J. Fisher were not 
lately dead, ho answered, “ Yes, sir, he is recently deceased,” 

Others, and these the most incurable, make circumlocutions of long 
■words do duty for hmnour ; as when a popular writer, Cuthbert Bede, 
advi>>es his hero “not to give vent to vociferations fill he has emerged 
from the forest;”* or an Edinburgh reviewer f calls a dining- table “the 
prandial mahogany ; ” or an American, writing on words, a subject that 
ought at least to insure purity of style, says: “ ‘ Wliat*s in a name?* asks 
Juliet, powerfully afiPected by the thought that that which we appdlate H 
rosf‘, by any other cognomen would possess the property of titillating the 
J factory in an equally dulcet manner. In aU Seriousness, much and 
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much is ill a name. That Quaker individual understood its power when 
he threatened the canine quadruped with condign visitation.” * 

Of fine English the difficulty is not to find examples, but to choose 
them fi*om those that so many books, newspapers, and sermons furnish. 

To begin with the critics. In the Edinburgh Bevim for April, 1858 
(p. 421), the writer wishes to tell us that Edgar Allan Poe was an cxamj^le 
of the truth of the old proverb, In vino veritas. He says — 

“ We lean rather to the ancient proverb, that truth is made manifest on convivial 
occasions.” 

Boys are generally called by the fine writers “ the juvenile portion of the 
community but in the Quarterly Review for October, 1860, tliey are 
spoken of as the male progeny of human kind.** 

A critic in the Literary Gazette (October 6, 1860) says that Mr. 
Ilollingshead spent some forty pounds among the workmen at the opera, 
** which reminds us of an ill-natured proverb about the speedy separation 
that arises between certain classes of men and their available resources.** 
1 suppose it is the same genius who a few pages after calls a father a 
male parent,** and an uncle an avuncular guardian,’* and who winds up 
his criticism by saying that modern fiction ‘^furnishes no intellectual 
nutrition whatever to the adolescent mind.” 

But no more flagrant instance of fine writing can be found than in a 
book whose popularity is attested by the sale of 40,000 copies. I mean 
Proverbial Philosophy^ which I have seen spoken of ih a lady’s maga- 
zine, as the immortal work of the poet Tupper.” This book alone will 
prove the appetite of the middle-class public for finery. I think it is 
Archdeacon Hare who has said that if you would sec how the noblest 
language may be spoilt, you must compare the Prayer-book version with 
Tate and Brady’s psalms : and he might surely have added the Proverbs 
of Solomon with those of Tupper. Here Jire a few lines as examples of 
a book full of dull goodness, expressed in fine phrases. The “ poet 
Tupper ” says, the book that pleases him best has its 

Fair ideas, coyly peeping like young loves out of roses, 

The quaint Arabesque conceptions half cherub and half flowers.” — P. 34. 

He improves upon the language of the Bible 

** Godliness with contentment— these be the pillars of felicity.” — ^P. 3C6. 

He lils:cs flowers to have simple names : — 

“Many a fair flower is burdened with preposterous appellatives.” — ^P. 431. 

He comforts the labouring ckisses : — 

“ Thank God, ye toiloi's, for your bread ; in that doily labouring, 

He hath suffered the bubbles of self-interest to float upon the stream of duty.” — P. 464, 

He explains what invention is : — 

** It is to cling to contiguities, to bo keen in catching likeness, 

And with energetic elasticity to leap the gulfs of contrast.” — P, 176. 


* Ramblea among TFords, by W. Swiuton, 1850. 
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And what Jaws are — 

“ Laws are essential emanations &om the self-poised character of God.” 
lie aslts a question : — 

“ Doth Pliilosophy with sublimated skill, shred away tl^e matter, 

Till rarefied intelligence exudoth oven out of stocks and stoncb? ” 

He tells us that — 

“ Minds of nobler stamp, and chiefest the mint mark of heaven. 

Walk independent, hy themselves freely manninitted of externals. 428. 

“He uses too many words, and those too big ones/’ said Johnson of 
liobcrtsoii, and the same may be said of Mr. Tupper. 

If I were to go to other writers less known than the *^poct Tupper,” 

I might fill page after page with their absurdities. Only yesterday I saw 
the snowdrop described as follows : — 

** It never changeth its hue, never bcarcth a streak or a tinge like other flowers, 
but wrapt in its own purity blows amid the snow, and when the amorous sun makes 
love to its cold chastity, it withers fi'om his embrace.” * 

In a little book for popular reading, washing the skin is called “ the 
exercise of cutaneous ablution.” In a tract written for village poor, a , 
man with a drunken look is said to have “ an ebriated aspect.” "j* In a 
dictionary of common things, professed to be written in the plainest way 
for the common people, the writer, in his article on gardening, in April^ 
sa^s,— 

“ This month is favourable to the development of that species of creation wliidi is 
noxious to vegetation.” J 

I said that people of rank and good education are usually most simple 
in manner of speech and writing, but now and then we find them falling 
into the fine sentiment and fine writing of vulgar people. Even Lord 
Palmerston, in a letter to the master culler, calls Sheffield “ that ftetive 
and interesting seat of prosperous industry from which your letter is 
dated.” But this may not be Lord Palmerston’s English, but that of some 
secretary, who, having nothing to say to tlie master cutler, says it by 
making fourteen words do duty for one. 

Here are specimens of the style of English written, and probably 
taught, by a respectable middle-class schoolmaster. They are taken irom 
his book, called The Jieligion of Childhood. The author begins by say- 
ing that does not desire to render his book a means of mental 
display and fine writing ; ” intending, I suppose, to tell us that he could, 
but will not, use fine language. 

He wishes to say that religion will hurt no one. He says— 

“ It will not disqualify for the path of Providence a solitaxy individual.”-— P* 8. 

He wishes to say that flowers are sweet smelling 

“ How teeming evciy gem of Flora with perfume.” — P. 13. 


* English Country Life^ by T. Miller, 1859. 
t Parochial Tracts, No, 92, p. 6; Parker. J T>ai1y TToittf— A, April. 
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He tells us that children have funny fancies : — 

** The youDg mind wanders far over the margin line of that it knows into a vision 
region, and tliero flits before it the diorama of dreamland, moved by tlie hand of fixncy, 
freed from the direction of reason/' 

lie and his family sing a hymn with a little boy : — 

** In subdued tones we followed the note of our angelic precentor, until we half 
caught the echoing refrain from the harps of heaven. Rolling through the high 
arclics of tJic upper temple in the volume of thunder, and like the voice of many 
>\atcrs, caiiio hack the reverberating tide of melody/' — P. 89. 

After reading lids, can we wonder at the finery in speech and writing 
of our farmers’ and tradesmen’s sons and danglitcrs? And we cannot 
h(‘lp feeling that if the tutors in all “academies for young gentlemen” 
were trained for their wojk with even half the pains that is bestowed on 
our national schoolmasters, such English as this well-meaning pedagogue 
Uses would, after a time, become the exception and not the rule among 
the middle classes. Unfortunately, very many of the governesses to 
whom our cliildren’s education is entrusted are themselves educated in 
schools where the pupils are taught to be genteel, and where the chief 
mark of gentility is counted to be the using of fine language. “ He 
that can catch an inkhorn term by the tail, him they count to be a fine 
Englishman.” * Very sensible was that dame who, doubtful, I suppose, of 
her patrons understanding the fine inscription, “Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” added under it the translation, “ A Girls’ School.” 

Here is a letter of a farmer’s daughter of 1798, 1 believe from Southey’s 
Commonplace Boole : — 

“ Dear Miss, — The energy of the races promi)ts me to assure you that my request 
is forbidden, the idea of which I had awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding my ju'o- 
pensity to rcser\c. IMr. T, will be there. IjCt mo with confidence assure you that 
him and brothers will Ijo ■\cry happy to meet you and brothers. Us girls cannot go, 
tor reasons. The attention of eowb claims our asbistaiice in the ovciiiug. 

‘‘Unalterably yours.” 

I do not know whether the worst specimens of fine Englisli arc to be 
found in sermons or newspapers. I rarely read or hear sermons whose 
language is pure, and, as it ought to be, easy to be understood by the 
unleai-ned. Yet, with such books before them as the Bible and Prayer- 
book, it seems strange that our clergy should be among the worst writers 
of English. For in our Bible and Prayer-book we have, if we make 
allowance for the anticiue diction, a perfect model of what our mother- 
loiigue ought to be. It was observed by Coleridge that it seemed to bo 
l)y a kind of providence that the translation of the Bible, and the works 
of the greatest English writers — Shid^speare, Bacon, and Hooker— should 
occur about the same time, so as by a double powder to fix the language 
jii&L when it was in its highest perfection. The pages ot a magazine are 
nut the proper place to speak on this subject, or to criticize sermons ; so 
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1 pass on to newspapers, where, as in sermons, fine writing is rampant. 
I do not, of course, speak of The Times^ whose leading articles are almost 
always written in excellent English, nor of the other first-class journals, 
whether of London or the country. 

Here is a scene from a description of a shipwjjeck by a country corre- 
spondent of The Times (May 5, 1859):—* 

** Their hahilixuents told they were not of the lower doss, and their blanched cheehs 
and youthfhl looks showed that < death’s summons reached them at ease in their pos- 
sessions.* Their features were not much distorted, but * the sullen calmness of 
despair ’ was pictuied on their brows. The mind, which a few hours post flew, fleet as 
lightning, over the * mazy rounds of life ’ which fondly hovered over the scenes of 
childhood, and lingered to take * one last fond look * of some anxious parent, who, 
perhaps, at that moment was sending up his supplications to heaven for the preserva- 
tion of this favouiite child — that mind, I repeat, is crushed in the i< 7 ’ grasp of death, 
but the pallid look it has left in the death-struggle shows a conflicting resolution before 
its fire was quenched for ever.** 

In The Times’* article on Ascot races (1860) rain is called “the pluvial 
visitation." In the Temperance Visitor (1859), a writer calls his father 
his “ male parent ” — “ My male parent being taken from me, I engaged 
in private tuition." In the Illustrated News (February, 1860), smokers* 
are called “ lovers of the Nicotian weed." In an account of a marriage, 
ill the Cambridge Chronicle (November 28, 1858), it is said of Miss Jones 
Lloyd, that — 

** The lovely and accomplished bride was costumed in that true taste which makes 
expense suhseivient to elegance.*’ 

And Prince Albert, w^earing a black coat, was said to be “attired in 
mourning habit.” 

There are certain writers, chiefly in newspapers or sermons, who 
always speak of fire as the “ destructive or devastating element of 
letters as “ epistolatory advices of money, as “ pecuniary compensation 
of dancers, as “votaries of Terpsichore;" of ladies and gentlemen met 
together, as a “ distinguished circle of people fishing, as “ engaged in 
piscatorial pursuits." If a crime cannot be found out, it is “ enveloped 
in obscurity." A man who is the first to do a thing ** assumes the 
initiative instead of being put in prison, he is “ incarcerated instead 
of loving a woman, he is “ attached to her instead of marrying bet, he 
“ leads her to the hymeneal altar instead of dying, he “ expires 
instead of being buried, “ his remains are deposited and he is probably 
finished up by his “ disconsolate relict meeting to him a monumentid 
memorial." A letter is a “ communication," a house is a “ residenoi^*’ a 
church is a “ sacred edifice," and a shop is an “ establishment." 

In Punchy who is, of course, spoken of by the fine writers as “ our 
facetious contemporaiy," there is a parody, vezy little exaggerated, on this 
style of composition, called, “ Desultozy Befiections : 

“ One hufividosl may pilfer a quadruped wbete another may not cast his eyes om 
the boundaiy of afleldL 

“ In the absence of the feline race, the mice give theu^elyes op to various 

VOL. m^Ko. 14. II 
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Feathered bipeds of advanced age are not to be entrapped widi tbe outer bnske 
of com. 

** More confectioners than are absolutely necessaty are apt to min the potage.** 

Fine writers delight in affectedly using foreign words and phrases. In 
Harrison's Chronicle it is said, that after the Norman Conquest “the 
English tongue grew into such contempt at Court, that most men thought 
it no small dishonour to speak any English there ; which bravery took his 
hold at the last likewise in the country with every ploughman, that even 
the very carters begun to wax weary of their mother- tongue, and laboured 
to speak French, which was then counted no small token of gentility.” 
The rule, I think, is, to use a foreign word or phrase only where English 
will not as well express what we wish to say ; as, for instance, with the 
words protegee^ surveillance^ prestige^ menage^ passee^ ennui^ outre^ prononce^ 
and the phrases mharras de richesstf esprit de corps^ tout enemhle, dolce 
far niente. Why are certain entertainments always called by their French 
names, as, for instance, matinee musicale^ hal costume ? English words,” 
says Hare, “ sound far best from English lips.” 

“ Person ” is a bad substitute for the old “ wight,” for persona is pro- 
perly “a mask;” but the fine writers have introduced a worse word in 
“ individual.” I heard, not long ago, a good man preach a good sermon, 
but he repeatedly spoke of Noah as “ that individual.” I have seen a 
madman described in a newspaper as “ an unfortunate individual suffering 
from aberration of intellect;” and I ought to call myself “the humble 
individual who writes this article.” 

Complete letter- writers are mines of fine English. In one published 
by Eoutledge in 1856, and of which 24,000 copies have been sold, the 
editor, who recommends his book to those who “ prefer an English diction 
to the vulgarity which care might avoid,” thus advises us to write to invite 
a friend to stay with us in the countiy—^ 

** Will you do us the favour of making our rural retreat your temporary abode. “ 

And when a mother sends a present to her boy at school, he is advised 
to answer her thus 

« Knowing as I do that your whole life is occupied in promoting my improvement 
and happiness, 1 can only feel that each fresh token of your afTection lays an additional 
claim upon my gratitude.” 

Here is a capital instance of a man spoiling his mother-tongue by 
pedantry. Dr. Johnson, “the great lexicographer as the fine Writers 
call him, who did so much for* the Englidi language and who loved it so 
well, was speaking of some book — “ Sir,” he said, “ it has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet then, recollecting himself,—** It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction.” And on this latter version EngHsh 
literature was modelled for some fifty yeai*a ! 

The great Earl of Chatham one day said to Wil^m Pitt, then a boy, 
‘* How did you enjoy your visit to London 7 ” Delectably, sir,’’ was the 
answer. “Never,” said the earl, **let me hear thiMJ word again,” 
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Chatham was resj punctilious himself, 1 belieTS, in manneii*, and probably 
taught his son to be so too. But using the word ‘‘ delaotably ” was not 
good manners, but vulgar finery. 

A mother todt her sick child to a low-class surgeon. He said, ** I see 
your young lady has premonitory i^mptoms of incipient rubeoW She 
took her to one of the most famous London phydicians, who saidi " The 
child is going to have the measles.” 

An after-dinner speaker began his oration witblr-^f Chnatlemen, little 
did 1 think, and still less did I imagine, <&c.” At 4 public dinner in 
Norfolk, the chairman, a clergyman, in proposing the Quean'[| health, 
said, ^^May the star of Brunswick never pale before the fire of an 
adversary, but shine on and on, brighter and brighter, until lost in the 
dark abyss of time.” Bishop Jewel would have said to this divine, 

** Vessels do never give so great a sound as when they be empty/’ 

There is also fine writing of the heroic kind, full of murders and 
gallant knights, and dark ruins, and sueh like, whioh we meet with 
chiefly in the cheap periodicals. The titles of these tales of thrilling 
interest and mysterious horror” are <]uite terrific, and are generally 
double, as — Sir Brabazon de Belcour, or the Haunted Oastle ; ” Isabel 
de Hichelieu, or the Grave of Despair.” Here are two extracts from a * 
late number of Reynoldil^B Miscellany (Sept. 15, 1860) 

** * She swoons 1 * cried Count Flama. 

** * She docs not swoon — she dies I * cried Salvi. 

** * Ko ! exhausted Nature but seeks one of her resouroes/ added the Oooiii Fkma, 

* it is but a swoon. You may see her breathe. Do you not peroeive how this 
tissue which forms her outward garment rises and foils with a gentle motion? * ** 

And again— 

** There was a stately hut gloomy magnificence ahont the palatial building which, 
while it spoke of the high nobility of the ancient race that made it their home, 

depressed the spirits, and cast a cloud over the heart The fow domestica 

who could be induced to inhabit so gloomy an abode trod sofily on the marble ifoir* 
cases, and crossed tho huge halls in silence/’ 

Then there is the sporting fine writing, where, if ever, fine wzitiiig 
seems in its proper place. The sportsman delights in epithets, ai << rosy 
mom,” “ dewy eve,” “ echoing hills,” “ mother earth,” sylvan shades.” 
A fox is Bcynard, a cook Chanticleer. A shepherd with his deg is ** the 
guardian of the flock with his canine assistant.” Cricket is ” the noble 
game;” racquet, ”the manly exercise.” The sportsman is fond of quota- 
tions from the Eton Latin Grammar. Eara avis^ caveai smplor, poita 
nascitur, primus inter omnes, and other such phrases easy to eonstmsi are 
great cards with him. The quotations, too, are generally only rq>etilkm8 
of what had gone before : as, ** We counsel a middle oome^JfMffo 
tutissiinus ibis.** ** We give something in retam*«-«a guid pr<e The 

sportsmaia's love of fine writing, and his classical knowledge ocHBbifred, 
make hbn call the sun bright Fhosbus,” and the north wind ^ rtide 
Bpreas,” and the sea Neptune's watery domaiii,” and a dog^breaker a 
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^ kunopcedist.” Now and then he is at iknlt, as, where wishing to use 
the word parallelogram adverbially, he says that he hunts his dogs 
parallelogrammatically ” {The Fields No. 407), but at least he has used 
a long word. The sportsman delights, too, in a simile, which he thinks 
sounds well, however little sense there may be in it, as the wine-cup of 
victoiy was snatched from his lips.** 

Akin to our subject, is the love of affected finery in titles. In almost 
evezy newspaper you may see this announcement: **The lady of 
W. Smith, Esq., of a son.** Mr. Smith, of course, cannot use the word 
wife.** A friend of mine was asked in the pit of a theatre, if there was 
any room for a lady ? He replied, he had no doubt a lady would find 
room in the boxes ; but if a woman really wanted to sit down, he would 
make room for her. The title of ‘‘ esquire ** too, which everybody now 
gives to everybody, and expects himself in return, is, I think, another sign of 
the love of the age for affected finery. Horace Smith defined “ esquire,** 
a title very much in use among vulgar people.*’ A gentleman named 
Salton had a footman named William Long, and one morning there came 
to the house a letter, directed, William Long, Esq., at Mr. Salton*a.** 
A brewer’s clerk in Wiltshire was told by his master to call all trades- 
men esquire, Or,” said he, ^*we shall have no more orders for beer.” 
Very different fixim such would-be esquires was one Colonel Edmunds, 
to whom, living at Utrecht, came a Scotch fellow-conntryman, who, 
desiring entertainment, told the Colonel that my lord his father, and 
such and such knights and gentlemen his cousins and kinsmen, were in 
good health.” Quoth Colonel Edmunds, “ Gentlemen” (to his friends by), 
« believe not one word he says; my fiither is but a poor baker of Edin- 
burgh, and works hard for his living, whom this knave would make a lord, 
to cuny favour with me, and make ye believe I am a great man bom.*** 
A horse doctor now calls himself a veterinary surgeon.*’ An author 
is a literary gentleman ;** a farmer, an agricultural gentleman ;” a bag- 
man, a commercial gentleman a barrister, a gentleman of the long 
robe a thief, a light-fingered gentleman;” and a merchant, a gentle- 
man engaged in mercantile pursuits.” A man used to go to law, he now 
institutes legal proceedings;” he used to go to the doctor, he now 
<< consults his medical adviser.” 

** 1 wont some cheese,” 1 said, in a grocer’s shop at L - - ^ 

^^That gentleman will serve you,” said the master, pointing to a 
well-curled youth in an apron. 

On the doors of the rooms set apart for men or women on the French 
railways, you see the words Hommee or Fmmei. On our doors you see 
Gentlemen or Ladies. The French, in general more given to compliment 
than we, are in this instance right, and we are vulgar and foolidi. 

Juries are always addressed as gentlemen of the jury ; ” but I think 
it would be better to use only the word jurymen j” for in nine cases 
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out of ten, except in the grand and special juries, the title gentleman,” 
both by courtesy and by law, is inapplicable. 

A genteel friend of Mrs. Brook having directed a letter to a member 
of the family, and having spelt the name Brooke,” I said, Surely 
the Brooks do not spell their name with an e.” she answered 

“ but I thought it was more polite.” 

There is, too, the fine English of the tiiopkeeperVho slyles himself 
the proprietor of the establishment.” He that used to sell by auction,” 
now submits to public competition ; ” instead of giving notice,” he 
” intimates to the public;” instead of raising his clerk*s wages,” he 
augments his salary.” Somebody going into a shop in Begent Street 
to buy half-mourning, was referred by the shopman to the mitigated 
affliction department.” A tradesman of whom I bought some lamp-oil, 
sent it home with Mr. Clarkes compliments and solicitations.” One man 
sells unsophisticated gin,” and another lets ^^gentlemanly apartments 
in close proximity to the Bank.” They call floor-cloth, kamptulicon; 
and boots, antigropelos ; and soap, rypophagon; and though last, not 
least, a saucepan, anheidrohepseterion. 

I have tried to show by these examples how destructive of our 
beautiful Linguage, and how foolish, it is to use fine words and expressions 
in common talk and writing upon common things. “To clothe,” says 
Fuller, “ low creeping matter with high-flown language is not fine fancy, 
but flat foolery. It rather loads than raises a wren to fiwiten the feathers 
of an ostrich to her wings.” We may consider it a general rule that the 
best English is that in which Saxon-derived words are used the most 
freely ; that it is better, for common purposes at least, to say “ like ” than 
“similar,” “help” than “assist,” “give” than “present,” “beg” than 
“solicit,” “kinsman” than “relation,” “neighbourhood” than “ vicinity,f * 
“ praise ” than “ encomium.” 

That is good advice of the author of Ouessea at Truth : “ When yon 
doubt between two words, choose the plainest, the commonest, the most 
idiomatic. Eschew fine words as you would rouge ; love simply ones 
as you would native roses on your cheeks.” 

Let us then call a spade a spade. Let us use the plainest and tiiortest 
words that will grammatically and gracefully express our meaning. 
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We all knolv Ivliat difficulty there is iu making choice of a profession. 
That choice has to be made very generally, not by him whom the choice 
most oonoems, but by others — by others who toe probably as anxious on 
his behalf as he ever will be himself, but who cannot think with his 
thoughts or feel with his feelings. And then, too, that choice is actuated 
by other circumstances than abstract eligibility. Mamma would, perhaps, 
like to see her son a clergyman, or papa would fain have him be a 
barrister. But it is necessary that the boy shall, in early life, do some- 
thing to lessen rather than to increase the family expenses. The 
noviciates of the bar and of the church are costly and caxmot be endured 
by slender purses. Therefore the eligibility of the Civil Service is dis- 
cussed at the domestic fire. Think what a thing a certainty is,*’ papa 
sayfr. Mamma yields, and in this way the destiny of the boy is decided. 

It was thus the fathers and mothers of most of the civil servants of the 
present day spoke of them, and it was thus men were chosen. My object 
will be to prove that the Civil Service may be made as noble, as indepen- 
dent, and as free a profession as the bar or the churdl ; as arms, or art, 
or medicine. But in seeing whether it be so or no, let us look the truth 
in the face. Men do not go into the Civil Service with ambitious views of 
their own. The profession is generally chosen for them, and has been so 
chosen because an early income is desirable. 

It has been said — and the saying was very prominently put forth by 
certain Government pundits who were selected to remodel our profession, 
and who thereupon proceeded to chop it up mince-meat fashion, and boil 
it in a Medea’s cauldron, so that the ugly old body might come out young 
and lovely — it was said by these pundits and by others, that appointments 
in the Civil Service were looked for by the indolent and incapable, by 
those afflicted with physical infirmity, and by young men unfit for active 
exertions. For this statement I think that there was no shadow of a 
pretext. But 1 do think that the rea anguata domi — the want of a fiill 
exchequer at home — ^has had much to do with it. 

I insist upon this in order that those who are personally interested as 
Civil servants may look the matter full in the face, and tell themselves the 
truth respecting their own positions* Much they have a right to expect 
from the Civil Service — such at least of them as are fiuthiul servants — but 
there are advantages which men derive from other professions for which 
they cannot justly look. They are entitled to an early income and a 

* The BubBtanoe of this article m contained in a Lecture delivered at the Gfeneial 
Pobt Office, l4>ndon, on the 4th of Januaiy. 
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fkirly liberal rate of pay ; but they may not expect to make their fbrtunes. 
They will not be briefless barriatera without busineaa, hoping through 
hopdesa years till hope is over; but neither will they be chancellors, 
lords justices, or judges. They will not be left without livings, but 
neither will they become the inhabitants of bishops’ palaces. They have 
their sweets— not yet, I think, so many of them as they may fidrly expect 
— but there are sweets which they may not expect, and certainly will not 
get. In considering their profession it is as well that they should bear 
this in mind. 

Whether or no there be more of good or more of evil in this moderate 
certainty, it is beyond my purpose now to inquire. Whether the risk of 
a profession which may possibly bring nothing, and may possibly bring 
great wealth, is or is not better than that moderate safety which is 
enjoyed in the Civil Service, is a question which may be argued at great 
length, but which we will not argue now. The moderate and safe lot has 
been chosen for them. But of this I am sure — and of this it is my object 
to make them sure, and others also, if it may be within my power to do so 
— that there is no profession by which a man can earn his bread in these ^ 
realms, admitting of a brighter honesty, of a nobler purpose, or of an' 
action more manly and independent. Yes; of an action more manly and 
independent. And if this manliness and independence be not achieved, 
the object is missed through their own faults. Despots do not make 
slaves, but slaves make despots. And when you see a man crouch 
beneath a rod, you should generally blame him who endures the rod more 
than him who uses it. 

I say that no profession admits of a brighter honesty, a nobler purpose, 
or of more manly action. And I say this now with much urgency, because 
a certain slur has been thrown upon it of late years. This slur has come 
from various quarters ; from those government pundits to whom I have 
alludid, and to whom 1 must allude yet ; Irom certain portions of 
the press, and from political r^ormers who have thought that public 
money has been wasted in salaries. I will not say that there has been no 
cause for complaint. The political reformers and the press had no doubt 
BO much of truth with them as justified them in speakiag. From them 
absolute accuracy of statement is not expected, and would indeed bo 
impossible. But, on the other hand, 1 do very strongly feel that the 
profession should not have been spoken of in the terms of general, reproach 
which have been used towards it, and that it is for us to vindic^s it 
Let us vindicate it at any rate to ourselvOs. If we can do that thorou^yi 
we shaH soon justify it in the eyes of others. 

1 say that there is no honester calling than the Citil Service. 1 
almost Said none so honest, but t will not go 0o far aa that, lest 1 may 
encounter specific contradiction. 

Doea it not often occur to many men, — should say to moal insih^ 
Hjte there are callings in which a man can hardly esidii his Imadi and 
HI ithfle dtdss to ttuth and an honest purpose? i say thSI A does 
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not do BO if he spreads a lie or defends a lie. Those in the Civil Service 
are never called upon to do cither. 1 say that a man should not live vrith 
on easy conscience if, in his calling, he pretends to anything, cither to 
knowledge, or to sanctity, or to property which he does not possess. So 
little temptation to do so comes in the way of government clerks, that they 
do not bring themselves to think that such a state of things can exist in 
others. 

Let us remember how many callings in those days depend in a greater 
or a less degree upon advertisements. And is it not the iact that we 
silently, without the trouble of thought, regard almost every advertise- 
ment as a falsehood ? One man sticks upon a wall that his newspaper is 
the biggest in the world. Does anybody believe him ? Another who 
has a house to get rid of, describes to yon a rural Paradise. Do you not 
know as a matter of course that such description is false ? — false and 
fraudulent, but with a modified fraud, because no one was expected to 
believe it. Is it not a fact that dishonesty such as that runs very far and 
very wide, till men do not know dishonesty when they see it ? But as a 
rule, dishonesty does not come in the Civil Service. Many in it may be 
dishonest ; but if so, they go to seek it. 

And then as to the noble purpose. My idea of a profession is this, 
that there are two main things to be regarded. First, is the income to be 
gained, for let any preacher preach as he may, self-interest will be first. 
First is the qxnd pro quo ; the reward to be earned ; the amount of wages 
which a man is to get in return for his skill, his labour, and his patience. 
Till we come up to men who have no need for wages, this must be the 
first consideration. But there is another consideration which should prgss 
very close upon its heels, without thought as to which no man should 
allow himself to be happy ; and that is the good to the world which his 
work may do. 

Could any man be happy if he were to work ever so diligently at 
writing documents which were instantly to be burnt, or at sorting letters 
which were never to go ? It is necessary to the happiness of men that 
there should be some other result to their work, besides that of giving 
them an income. Men are undoubtedly anxious that their work should do 
good in the world. Now in the Civil Service, if men do their work, they 
may be sUre of that. 

It is bad to be invidious, and very bad to speak as a Pharisee ; but to 
explain my meaning I must name another calling or two. Can all lawyers 
be quite sure that they are doing good in the world? Can soldiers always 
he sure of it ? Let it not be supposed that 1 say that they never do good. 
Our soldiers in China have been doing a deal of good, and I hope we 
shall have our tea cheaper before long in consequence. Can members of 
Parliament always feel safe that they are doing good ? Is any tradesman 
doing good who sells an article as A 1 which is not entitled to be called A 
at all ? And yet, in most of these instances, the individual himself may 
be hardly responsible that he does not do good. The lawyer— when once 
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he is a lawjer — must act after his kind. And so must the grocer, who 
cannot sell coffee without chicory at eightpence per pound, and who must 
soil eigLtpenny coffee or else shut up his shop. Now, in the Civil Service, 
men arc not constrained to miz any chicory with their 4 ^Ree. If they do 
BO, it is from a personal aptitude for dishonesty. , 

Therefore I say that this profession admits of a noble piiipose, and that 
the dally work attached to it — that work which no doubt seems often to 
be dull enough — ^is always compatible with honesty. The youngest of my 
readers may not hitherto have thought much of this ; but it is a matter 
very worthy of thought. It is a sad reflection for a mao, as he goes 
down in years, that he has passed his life in digging holes — in digging 
holes and re-filling them— or perhaps in work less innocent even 
tlian that. 

Then, as to the independence, or what I may call the manliness of this 
profession 1 Those who know aught of social life in England, and of the 
changes which have come upon it during the last two centuries, will be 
aware that all professions have gained greatly in this respect. Parsons 
used to be considered little better than head servants } and though they 
were admitted to table, were expected to leave it when the puddings and « 
pies came in. Now-a-days they take their full share of the puddings and 
pics, and of all the good things that come after them. Naval and military 
oificcrs were forced to cringe and hang about like lacqueys at the doors of 
their noble captains and colonels ; and authors sued humbly, cap in hand, 
to the great lords, praying for some fee in return for a dedication. All 
that is nearly over now. 

^And 60 was it with the Civil Service. In the days of which I am 
speaking, a clerk in an office could hardly say that his soul was his own. 
Indeed his spirit was not his own, and could not be so. A man's daily 
bread — ^his own and that of his wife and children, — must be his first con- 
sideration ; and in those days a man could not feel his daily bread to be 
secure unless be would bend his neck to the yoke. Now, I take leave to 
think, no man in the Civil Service need bend his neck to any yoke. If he 
chooses to bend it — if be prefers a yoke — then, indeed, he may do so. 

Doubtless there are difficulties in the way of the full fruition of this 
independent spirit — difficulties for which no individuals can be blamed ; 
and I am inclined to think that it behoves a man who intends to earn his 
bread as a servant of the Crown, to look more to this point than perhaps 
to any other. Manliness, a r^irit of independence, grows quiddy with a 
man, as does also a deficiency of that spirit. He who at five-and-twenty 
can feel within his bosom that sort of dread for another man whicb a 
schoolboy has for his master, will too probably feel it also at five-and- 
forty ; and will then carry it with him to the grave. Such a one will 
never have been a man. 

The difficulties in the way of this independence are, I think, as fol- 
lows In the first place, men enter the Civil Service by &vonr } but do 
not so enter moat of the other professions. An appointment is gwen» So 

11—6 • 
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alsO| indeed, is a living, and so are many commissions in the army, and so 
ti;sre all appointments, military and civil, in India. But by this gift, an 
idea of an obligation is engendered ; and a man is, or may be, taught to 
suppose that he hM incurred a favour in being allowed to earn his bread 
after this fashion, and that he should pay for that favour. 

I can best perhaps explain what I mean by pointing to the Civil 
Services of foreign nations. Take Prussia for instance. In Prussia there 
is a very large staff of “ placemen.** Is there any designation of men 
more objectionable than ** placemen ? ** That word alone nearly explains 
what I mean. There is, in Prussia, an army of placemen who are bound 
to give, and who do give, in return for salaries, not only their allotted 
quotas of work, but also a moral — or an immoral — support. The giving 
of such support is incompatible with independence on the part of the 
ordinary Civil servant. It is that sort of support which a Minister in this 
country openly and fairly demands from his Ministerial party. The holder 
of Ministerial office incurs no obloquy in rendering it. But to be bound 
by party obligation without party privileges or party feelings — in that, 
I think, there is great obloquy. 

I believe I am correct in saying that such obligation is exacted from 
the Civil servants of many Continental Governments, and that much of it 
was exacted in ours, as the natural return to be made by .men who had 
received the gift of a situation. 

Moat of my readers will be conversant with the memoirs of Samuel 
Pepya, who was a very remarkable Civil servant in the days of Charles II. 
and of James 11. He was at heart a grand Englishman, with a spirit 
stroug against servility, peculation, and idleness — a man not to be men- 
tioned by any means with reprobation. But 1 cite his name now because 
his memoirs show us very plainly how hard it was for a Civil servant in 
his time to be free from servility, peculation, and idleness — even with such 
a spirit as that of old Samuel Pepys. He could not endure to eat his 
bread without earning it ; but, nevertheless, he did not keep his hands 
clean. Clean hands were not in fashion in his days. 

And in this Way sinecures came to pass. When a man conceived that 
he had placed himself under an obligation in being allowed to draw a 
certain income quarterly, he was apt to think that that feeling of obliga- 
tion was in a great measure the return which he was bound to make for 
that income. That was the return in Heu of so much work. Where was 
the favour if he was to work hard? Where^ indeed ? I should say. And 
then the fkvour grew in amount, and the Work lessened, till the Civil 
servant was a ainecurist. 

That is one phase of the Civil Service. 1 shall not wound the feelings 
of many who now hold places under Government by saying that a sine- 
curist is a contemptible fellow. If a man hold a sinecure in payment for 
past service, he is a pensioner and not a sineciurist. But a sinecurist 
proper — a xuan who takes pay and does not give or has not given anything 
for it— is a contemptible fbllow. He, of bounto, is under a heavy load of 
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obligation. Then conies the man who gives half work and takes out the 
rest in obligation. He is a shade better off, — but only a shade. 

Bu - he who for every half-crown gives service to the fUU value of half- 
a-crown, — surely with him need be no servility, no feeling of favour. 
In such a case the workman confers the favour, and may fairly feel within 
his own bosom that he does so. 

It is, however, in the power of men to reverse the matter altogether, 
and to place the balance clearly on the right side. For every half-crown 
tliat they receive, let them be careful to give work to the value of three 
and sixpence, and then let them not care a straw for any man. He who 
so arranges his weights and measures, never does Care a straw for any man. 
There is no difficulty in so arranging them, in so fixing his pennyworths 
of work. That he may attain hia object — that manly independence with- 
out which no profession can be pleasant — it is not necessary that all the 
world should know the amount of return he makes. It is only nocessaiy 
that one man should know it ; — and that one man will always know it. 
It need not be said who that one should be. 

And here, in speaking on this subject of favours, let it be acknow- 
ledged that the Civil Service Commission has done some good. 1 am nol;, 
one of those who believe in the Medea's cauldron. I do not think that the 
chopping up and boiling will change the bones and flesh of the body. The 
amelioration which has taken place, and which is taking place in the Civil 
Service, is a part of the progressive movement of the nation, and would 
have come to pass, and was coming to pass, without any commission what- 
ever. But it is well to have something to say in praise, and that some- 
tiding may as well he said here as elsewhere. 

A preliminary examination of candidates for the Service by an inde- 
jjendent Board has no doubt been beneficial. And while it is simply a 
test of the fitness of the person nominated, it must, 1 think, continue to 
be so. Among other things, it assists men to achieve that independence 
of which wc are speaking. A lad who knows that he has been adjudged 
fit for the work which he has to do, and who bears with him into the 
Service this mark of approbation, is taught to conceive that from the first 
he makes a fair bargain with the public which is hia paymaster. Such a 
fair bargain he does make. Let him, therefore, eschew all idea of an 
obligation imposed — of any favour, I should say. 

Then, again, the position in which one Civil servant stands with refer- 
ence to another, does create a difficulty in carrying out that feeling of 
independence. One man is subject to the censure and displeasure of 
another ; and one man may be put out of the Service by the will or at the 
judgment of another. And thus that manliness, which should be the 
moving spirit of all trades, professions, and callings whatever, is rendered 
difficult. But I venture to think that this difficulty also may be over- 
come, — nay, that it is being overcome. It is still a dhEBculiy, but it is not 
an insuperable obstacle as it was some fifty years ago. 

Fifty years ago an independent spirit in the Civil Sehrice was, 1 
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believe, an impossibility. Twenty-five years ago it was nearly so. Now 
it may be enjoyed, but with difficulty. It is for those who now form the 
Civil Service to see that it may be enjoyed by those who come after them 
without difficulty. 

I have alluded to the subjection to censure imder which Civil servants 
must hold their places. It has no doubt occurred to us all that men in 
the open professions, as they are called, are in this respect better off than 
Government clerks. Clergymen cannot be censured, nor can barristers. 
Of course I allude to censure supposed to be inflicted and borne without 
liberty of reply. From censure with liberty of reply who is, or should, 
or can be free ? Doctors and attorneys ; poets, painters, engineers, and 
architects, cannot be reprimanded at the will of any one person ; and, 
therefore, we are disposed to think that they are more independent in the 
exercise of their calling than Civil servants. But before we altogether 
acquiesce in the truth of this, let us see very shortly how other professions 
are circumstanced, and how this profession is placed. 

No one likes to be blown up. And when such an evil comes upon 
any one, that one always imputes the chief fault to him who is the scolder, 
and not to himself who is the scoldee. Such little exercises of patience 
generally fall to the lot of the younger, — the more amusing pastime of the 
tongue being the privil^e of the elders. I imagine that very much of the 
same thing is the cose in all trades going. May it not be surmised that 
the younger partner, or the expectant partner, in an attorney’s firm hears 
of it if he be remiss with his indentures and his latitats ? And the young 
curate, too, who for a while has thought more of the pretty giils in his 
parish than of the old women, does he not experience the rough side of the 
rector’s tongue 7 You would not think so, observing how unassailable he 
looks, seen with his wavy hair on a Sunday morning ; but 1 have but 
little doubt that such is the case. And younger counsel, too, — men 
wrapped in all the glories of bombazine — barristers with wigs on their 
heads 1 Even such a one must submit, if on occasion it be thought that 
he has failed in annihilating, as he should have done, the presence of mind 
of some witness. 

There is on record a case of a bishop who was censured, and who 
endured it ! And I doubt whether fault may not occasionally be found 
even with a Cabinet Minister! It is the lot of man, — and I fear the very 
ordinary lot of young men. 

But, it may be urged that in the professions above named a man feeling 
himself to be in the right may so place himself without danger of being 
ousted from his profession. If one rector be too hard on a curate, 
that curate may succeed better with another, and so on. But that in 
the Civil Service an obedience is required almost menial in its sub- 
missiveness. 

In answer to this I say, that such submission was the order of the day 
fifty years since ; that it need not be the order of the day now; and that, 
by God’s help, it most certainly will in nowise be so in the days which I 
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truit we ^all all live to see. It is very far from my present purpose to 
teach any young man a lesson of disobedience ; but I am prepared to tell 
eveiy young man — as, indeed, eveiy old man also, if it were necessary — 
iliat the first and chief obedience required is that of a workman to his work ; 
an obedience which is in no respect menial, which is the very reverse of 
menial; an obedience which is Godlike in its nature, and which is the very 
source and fountain spring of manly independence ! Yes I The obedience 
<jf a workman to his work. That obedience which should induce a shoe- 
maker to make his shoe well, even though the wearing of that shoe should 
bring him no personal credit. The obedience of a workman to his work ! 
If this Civil Service cannot be made an independent profession, it will be 
from want of such obedience as that. Let that obedience be paid, and the 
workman will find that no other need annoy him. Let that obedience be 
paid, and no other obedience need ever be servile. A man who cannot 
take off his hat to his work and pay it reverence, is not a workman in a 
happy frame of mind. 

A workman owes obedience to his work, and if he pay that he need 
pay no other that is not compatible with it, and is not a part of it. I will 
go further, and say that any man holding authority, and demanding mor^ 
than this, will find himself, now in these days, utterly foiled. There is not 
now the old aptitude for censure. And why? because men are less 
prone to domineer? No. Such improvements do not descend from the 
few to the many. They ascend from the many to the few. It is because 
the spirit and inner manhood of the workman is of a higher calibre. Men 
now will not be browbeat ; and, therefore, as a rule, the work of brow* 
beating is at an end. No civil servant now need fear censure— no eivU 
servant who does his duty with fair energy. A tiuant dog mu8t| we 
know, be whipped ; but, now-a-days, woe be to him who attempts the 
whipping of a dog that is not truant. 

I have spoken as to the hearing of censure, and, while I am on the 
subject, I will venture to say one word as to the giving of it. Most civil 
servants have some in authority under them. I would say to all such, 
Remember the golden rule, — “ Do unto others,’^ &c. Men know how 
unbearable to themselves is a harsh word, an undeserved rebuke. I trust 
that they abstain from speaking harsh words, and from giving undeserved 
rebukes. They declare to themselves that they will allow no superior to 
treat them as a machine, to be wound up and set a-going at his will. I 
trust that they remember that other men are not to be wound up at their 
will. 

To you, my friend, I would say, that if you allow yourself to regard 
any one under you as less than a man, you are as mean in that thought as 
though you imagined him who is over you to be more than a man. Nay, 
one meanness will accompany the other. When I see that Smith wants to 
moke a machine of Jones, I know that Smith is a machine ready made to 
the hands of Brown. 

And then as to the risk of dismissal, a man cannot be dismissed from 
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being a lawyer or a clGrg 3 rman, unless his conduct have been very vile 
indeed ; and therefore a lawyer and a clergyman can hold their profession 
with independence. Is it not pretty much the same thing now in the 
Civil Service ? Is it not felt to be practically sure that no man can be 
put out of his place as long as he does his work ; and that no inquiries will 
be made as to what he thinks, or what he is, or in what way it may suit 
him to live. I fancy that a Civil servant now-a-days holds his office by 
as firm a tenure as a parson does his living. If the parson disgrace 
himself, he may lose* his gown ; and so may the Civil servant, in such a 
case as that, lose his gown. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of independent action remains to 
be told. And there is something yet to be done before that can be over- 
come. The object in this profession, as I take it, is not merely to hold a 
certain position, which will give bread, but to rise in it to bread and 
butter ; ay, and to cakes and ale, if that be possible. Men all want pro- 
motion. Now, the question is how they may put themselves forward as 
candidates for that promotion, and secure their fair chance of cakes and 
ale without leaning on the favour or soliciting the good-will of those 
whose words carry promotion with them. Such leaning and such solicit- 
ing is opposed to manlj independence. There is much of it in all pro- 
fessions ; but it is our purpose now to inquire how men mp-y best act in 
this profession, so as to be as free from it as men may be. 

And here again, that which has been done proves to us what may be 
done. I think I teU no State secrets, but utter certainly a State truth, 
when I say that twenty-five years ago no man could rise in a public 
office who was personally disagreeable to his superiors. More than that ; 
it was almost necessary that he or some one belonging to liim should be 
pemonally agreeable. I think it will be admitted that such is not the 
case now. It may be imagined that there is partiality of selection, but 
it is not imagined that men are selected without reference to their com- 
petence. The selector may judge badly, and possibly may have allowed 
himself to be influenced by his likings ; but he no longer dares to throw 
all judgment to the winds. The clamour would be too great. The 
English of it is this : he could not do it. 

And here I must say that in this respect Medea has done us no good 
with her cauldron. If any possible plan could enable a job-loving, 
favouritizing senior to withstand the spirit of the age, and put unfairly 
forward his special fiiends, it is the system of promotion by merit as at 
present sanctioned. That I give as my opinion. Valeat tantum. As I 
must recur to the matter before I have done, I inll not fUrther insist upon 
it now. 

But, though I do here protest that this system of promotion os at 
present arranged has this evil tendency— and I trust we shall all live to 
sec it overthrown, or rather to overthrow it, for in these matters a man 
should not so much desire to see good results as to produce them — ^but 
though 1 do protest that this system of promotion has a terribly strong 
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tendency towards dependency of spirit and time-serving, still, — still I do 
not tlilnk that that tendency is so strong as the counter-tendency of the 
age. Though Medea with her cauldron has done so much to bring us 
back to servility, 1 tliink that the manhood of the times is too strong 
for lier. 

But let it be remembered that that manhood depends on the exer- 
tions of individuals of the profession. It is for each man to feel indi- 
vidually that he will do nothing to obtain promotion — nothing but the 
ojic thing — nothing but deserving it. In spite of Medea, that I think 
will still be his safest course for obtaining it. 

It has always appeared to me in what I have heard and read about the 
Civil Service as a profession that Government clerks are supposed to think 
less of themselves than any other class of men in the world. I do not 
myself believe that they have any special merit of this sort, but it seems to 
me that some such special merit is attributed to them. I hear them incited 
to deeds of ambition and spurred on by educational tests and competitive 
examinations to learning, philosophy, and mental cultivation ; but I hear 
very little of the usual rewards which the world is accustomed to hold 
forth as inducements for high acquirements and devoted labour. Of high 
acquirements and devoted labour I think very much^; but I conceive that, 
if a profession requires them, a profession should pay for them. I am far 
from saying tliat the Civil Service does not need high acquirements and 
devoted labour ; but the Civil Service should be prepared to give the 
quid pro quo. 

There are three headings under which I would propose to look at the 
rewards or wages which a Civil servant has a right to expect. The first 
is that of his simple salary ; the rate of annual pay for which he com- 
mences working and goes on to w^ork. On this matter I can say nothing 
liere that would be of any advantage, unless it be this : that very generally 
in the world men are valued at the rate at which they value themselves. 
I'he higher men of the Civil Service can learn to think of themselves, the 
higher others will think of them. 

The second heading is that of ordinary promotion ; and on this subject 
I do feel that a few words should be said. This is no general question of 
pelitical economy affecting the world at large, and which can only be dis- 
cussed on large abstract principles. It is a question affecting every civil 
servant individually ; which affects that profession and none other, which 
is absolutely a question of their own ; and it is one which, 1 take leave 
to think, diould not have been decided for them without an expresuon of 
Hie Opinion of the profession in general. Such an expression of opinion 
might easily have been elicited. But this has not been done ; and an 
enormous change has been made, affecting all their worldly interests with 
nn importance that I cannot exaggerate ; and that change has been made, 
^ it appears to me, without any attention to the wishes of the profesidon, 
and so made in accordance with the Utopian theories of a yery few 
men. 
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Could it have been possible that the interests of clergymen or of 
lawyers could have been thus played with ? It would have been impos- 
sible. But then it will be said that the law and the Church are open 
professions ; and that, as Civil servants arc paid by the Ciown, the Crown 
may do as it pleases with them. 

I altogether deny that the Crown possesses any such right. No one has 
a right to injure those he employs, and the Crown less of such right than 
any other employer. But in order to see what the crown has done in this 
matter, we will make the comparison between the Civil Service and other 
Crown servants. We will take a regiment, or the body of officers in a 
regiment, and compare it to a public office. Of course we all know that 
ordinary promotion is now to be given in the Civil Service, — not to the 
man who stands next in order to receive it, if he be fit, — ^but to the man 
below who may be most fit, whether he stand next, or next but one, or 
last in the order of expectants. Now let us go to the regiment ; we will 
say a regiment of artillery, because there is no purchase there. 

In this regiment we will say that a major retires. There are ten 
captinns, all of course desirous of tlie majority. Captain Brown, the 
senior, is an excellent officer. Everybody, including the Colonel, says that 
he is an excellent officer. But there is a certain Captain Ga een at the bottom 
of the list who knows more than Captain Brown, and more than all the 
other captains. He was probably brought up but the other day from the 
bottom of the lieutenants on account of his terrible proficiency. He talks 
French like a Frenchman, understands trigonometry, draws fortifications, 
and can answer questions out of his head about everything under the sun. 
Brown is now forty, and when he was young, there was none of all this 
learning going. All he knows is, that since' be buckled on a sword at 
seventeen up to this day, he has served his sovereign with loyalty, and 
fought his country’s battles, — that he has never shirked parade, and has 
lived among officers and gentlemen as officers and gentlemen should 
live. 

It is all nothing. Green is the most worthy captain of the lot, and h»^ 
becomes the major. And then alter that, Captain Pink comes up. A lad, 
who has the advantage of being a lad in these days, can educate himself 
up to any mark. And so on the next vacancy, Captain Pink goes up. 

I need not say, that all this would be simply impossible. The regiment 
could not be held together under such circumstances. But why should it 
be possible within a public office, if not possible in a regiment ? The 
hardship is the same. 

But if this could be done among that corps of officers, what would be 
the result ? Would Captain Brown be a good soldier after he had been 
so treated? Would it be possible that he should be a good soldier? 
Quite impossible, I think, that he, or any of the nine, should be so I A 
worthy man can bear a deal of disappointment, but he cannot bear to be 
treated as though he were unworthy. 

All the men so passed over are destroyed as public servants. But not 
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only are they destroyed. Green, who has been selected as so much wiser 
than his seniors, he is destroyed also. He has been taught to think 
himself such a prodigy, that he cannot be got to do the ordinary work 
of his life. 

But that which I have described as impossible in a regiment is now 
the law of ordinary promotion in the Civil Service. I do not know that I 
have in any^point exaggerated the matter. Not only may young Green 
and young Pink from the bottom of a class bo put over the heads of all 
their seniors, but the officer who malces the selection is bound so to pro- 
mote them, if he thinks that they are the most worthy. The fact that all 
those other men are fit for the higher position — those men who are thus 
superseded, and ruined in life by being superseded ; the fact of their all 
being fit — aifords no argument against the selection of Green. It is 
nothing that they have all done all that they ever undertook to do, that they 
are able and willing to do all that that higher class will require of them. 
The rule is, that without any reference to their welfare, their rights, or 
their wTongs, the best man shall go up — the best man, or the man whom 
somebody thinks to be tlie best man. Tliis is the theory of promotion by 
merit — so called. 

There is a cruelty in this theory which to a certain degree mitigates 
the evil. Such is the rule. But men have hearts, and they cannot be 
got to carry out such a rule. But what shall we say of a law that can be 
palliated only by such an excuse as that ? 

It may have been and probably was the fact that the via in&rtioa of 
mere length of service did in former days secure promotion without refer- 
ence to fitness. It was a fault of the service that an idle man was thus 
put on a par with a man of industry ; and if so, it was well that such a 
fault should be remedied. But the remedy was at hand, without going 
to Utopia for a dream of perfection — for a theory of promotion satisfiictoiy 
only as an abstract idea. Let it become the rule that no man shall be 
promoted who is not fit for the duties of the higher position. The ques- 
tion is this. Shall the promotion be given to the most worthy man, or to 
the first man who is worthy ? “ Detar digno^^^ or detur digniori?'* The 
law now says, detur digniori^ My belief is, that that law, if carried out| 
would ruin the Civil Service, but that it cannot be carried out. Tremen- 
dous injustice is done from day to day by attempts to carry it out— even 
by most conscientious attempts to do so ; of that I am full sura 

For this rule or law which is so unjust to the candidates is quite os 
unjust to those who have to select the chosen candidate. No position can 
be worse than that of a conscientious man intrusted with such a duty. 
As for as I can ace, a man so placed must give up his conscience. He 
must give up his conscience and disobey the rule — which I hope is usually 
done ; or he must give up his conscience and make selections, without any 
adequate knowledge of wW he is doing. 

This eystem has been tried, and I think that the Givil Service generally 
^ill agree with me in stating that it Has ioiled. The matter, as I have 
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said, is one of Titftl interest ; And I think that it behoves the Giyil Servios 
as a body to see that the rule be abrogated. No ohe idiould press ior the 
promotion of men by simple seniority ; but 1 do maintain, that if a man 
be fit to perform the duties of a claiu to which he has risen by length of 
service, he is entitled to the promotion by all equity. And 1 maintain 
beyond this, that the advantage of the Civfi Service generally, and of the 
public at large, will be best consulted by giving such a man the position 
he has earned. 

Then there remains the third heading, tinder which we must consider 
the quid pro quo — ^the payment, that is, with which the country remune- 
rates its Civil Service. This heading concerns promotion which is not 
ordinary ; which does not, and never did, and never can, go with length 
of service. It concerns what we may call staff appointments, as to which 
the whole Civil Service is, I believe, agreed that they should be given as 
the rewards of special merit. But then the whole Civil Service is agreed 
also that they should be so given to members of the Civil Service, and to 
membc^l’S of the Civil Service only ; to them and no others. 

I said that civil servants could not become chancellors, or judges, or 
bi^ops; meaning by that that they cannot aspire to prizes so high as 
those to which lawyers and clergymen may rise. This is so. But it is 
also true that there are prizes to which they may aspire ; and these should 
be as much their own by right, as the bishoprics belong to the Church, 
and the judgeships to the law. We all know that no power in the British 
Government could give a man the emoluments oi a bishop unless he were 
first a clergyman of the Church of England ; nor could it make a man a 
judge, unless he had been a barrister. This is understood by every child; 
and the other should be equally well understood. 

Of all the printed words 1 have ever read, none have ever made me 
so angry as certain words in that report about the Civil Service. Pew 
public servants,’' the report says, ** would feel the appointment of a bar- 
rister of known eminence and ability to some important position, as a 
slight or discouragement to themselves.” Now, to my thinking, there is 
an arrogance and an impudence about that which is astoUndmg. The 
writers of that report had just been pointing out how necessary it was 
that the ambitious youths of the country should be attracted to the Civil 
Service, and had then gone on to say, that unfbrtunately these ambitious 
youths had not been forthcoming. Youths very much the reverse had 
been forthcoming, and a description is given of the Civil Service which is 
not at all flattering. Ailer that, in order to encourage the clerks the 
better, they give them their opinion as to the barristers of well-known 
eminence. I have not a word to say against barristers of well-known 
eminence, and do not at all desire to oust them from their peculiar 
scats ; but I do most earnestly desire to keep them — and all others, 
except Civil servants—from seats which should afford the appropriate 
rewards of the Civil Service. 

In the report, allusion is made to the higbe^r qualities of these eminent 
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barHsters; mtonicg, of course, that sttch men would be mote fit for 
important places than mere Civil servants. Bat that is aigoing in U 
circle. If yon deny men their right to certain rewards, they will htit 
trouble themselves to earn those rewards. Ton do not promote men in 
the Civil Service to be Under-secretaties because they are not fit ; but in 
the same breath you acknowledge that you have no meh fit because you 
have no rewards to encourage such fitness. If men w^re confident that 
they could rise in the Civil Service to be secretaries, undeT-Secretaries, and 
commissioners ; that they or their brethren in the CivU Service must so 
rise ; that, by the law of the service, no one else could so rile— I think 
we may say that a sufl&cient amount of competency would be foirnd. 

But how shall an officer make himself fit to be a colonel, when, by 
the practice of the service, it is almost Impossible that he ^ould ever 
become one. 

And now I would wish to call attention to a matter which affects, not 
the whole Civil Service, but a veiy large portion of it. My chief object 
in these remarks — indeed, I may say my only object — ^has been to assist 
in raising that profession to the level of other professions. In order that 
this may be done effectually, an earnest endeavour should be made to 
remove from it any stigma that may attach to it specially. Now, there is 
a law barring many of its members from certain rights of citkenship 
which I think 1 may safbly call absurd and vexatious, and the repeal of 
which they have, as I think, a right to demand. All members of the 
Civil Service who are concerned directly or indirectly in the collection of 
the revenue, are forbidden, xmder various terrible penalties, from the^ 
exercise of their franchise — from voting for a member of Parliament. 

I consider such a barrier to citizenship as that to be a stigma on the 
profession. 

1 would fain hope that every man in the Service is a politician. I do 
not much mind what a man^s politics are, so that he has got politics. 
8o that he will concern himself with the public welfare of his country 
and of his race, and give his mind to the matter, I do not much care 
whether I be called upon to agree with him, or to differ firom him. 
But I don't love a man with whom I can neither agree nor disagree ; 
who will say that politics are nothing to him. Such a one seems to me 
to shirk the first of a man's duties. 

But how is a man to exercise his energy as a politician in such 
a country as this, who is ostentatiously debarred from the ordiziary 
political rights of an Englishman? A document is issued very freely 
at periods of a general election among this portion of the Civil Servioe, 
in which their unfortunate position in this respect is explaiued to them. 
They are not simply told that they can't vote, but they are assured that 
if they do, they will be dismissed, be fined in some tremendous sum 
of money that not half of them can pay, and after that unprisoned. 
The doom of the amner sounds like some of those terrible medieral 
puniahxuenta in which it was thought by no enough to kill the 
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guilty ouei but be miut be disemboireHed pbo^ atid drawn and quartered, 
abd left unburied afterwards In case ^lat tbqr ein in tbia particular, 
tbejr are to be visited with utter ruin Und the worst species of disgrace, 
^ doing that which it is the duty of every Englishman to do— of every 
Ei^lishman who stands sufficiently high in the scale of life. 

I will not now go at length into the original reason of this rule. 
Years ago, when the law was paesed, the Civil Service was a very different 
calling from that which now exists. It was very much smaller, and it 
may be that the men who held positions in revenue offices would, if they 
had voted at all, have been coerced to vote as the head of the Treasury 
would have them. There may then have been a reason for the embargo. 
But there can be no such reason now. 

I have found no one who would tell me that there was such reason 
now. Artisans in the dockyards vote ; and will it be said that clerks in 
metropolitan public offices are more subject to the influence of Govern- 
ment than they are ? We hear that they are subject to such influence, 
but no one dreams of taking from them their votes. It would be 
* monstrous to tell a body of men who, combined, form the lai^est portion 
of a large profession in the metropolis, that they should be so influenced. 

The feet, no doubt, is this: that they — ^they now in 1861 — are so 
debarred, not because anybody thinks it right, but* because the law exists. 
And the law will exist till they make themselves heard, and make 
it understood that they wish to havo this stigma removed from them. 
When they have united in expresdiy iuch a wish, this stigma will be 
4*einoved. 





temptation. 
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Paht I. — ^Eably Days with Grind and Gbikdsrs. 

It is now many a long year since I and Horace Saltotln found ourselves 
extended one ^e summer's day on a luxuriously mosf^ bank that over- 
looked one of the loveliest dales of the north-west of England. We had 
achieved our small triumph, which, however, appeared magnificent in our 
eyes — namely, we had successfully passed the hall and the college ; and 
having worked like men, we were ready to play like boys. So while we 
smoked our short pipes we philosophized after our crude fa^ion, pitied 
the fellows who had been spun,*' as the phrase goes, and pronounced 
dogmatically enough on the merits of the case. 

We were new at our work then, and regarded the examiners as our 
natural enemies, to be outwitted, dodged, discomfited, or at any rate to be ^ 
circumvented somehow; forgetting that the balance of power adjusts 
itself even in the dreaded chamber of ordeal, and that the instinct of 
fair-play common to all Englishmen is assisted by artificial means. For 
instance, an examiner does not propose questions to a pupil from his own 
hospital, but ho tjits by to hear those whom he instructed undergo their 
trial, and if they fail from nervousness, not inability, he is permitted to 
explain the query fairly to them, and ascertain that they completely 
understand its meaning ; while, if they are unduly pressed, though he may 
be — and, as ihan is but man, he probably often is — in a rage, it is always in 
his power to torment his rival by a little extra severity on the other men ; 
so that even appealing to the selfish part of human nature — and that is 
perhaps the safest, inasmuch as it is never wanting, but is always there to 
be appealed to— the examinations cannot be otherwise than conducted with 
ordinary justice. All this, however, as I have said, we did not reflect on, 
but blamed and criticized pretty freely. One gentleman was a sneak, 
another ** a pagan,” and a third ** a good fellow, and no mistake.*’ 

As for me, 1 was the only son of a widowed mother, and 1 need not 
say how disastrous to our hopes, and crudiing to the slender means 
(already largely drawn on for my necessary expenses), a feilure would 
have b^n. I recounted to Horace for the twentieth time, almost with 
tears in my eyes, how I could have wrung off the hand of (fid 
in sheer gratitude when he interposed, Take courage, young gentleman; 
don't hurry. Bp you quite understand what Mr. — — means ? It is,^ &c. 
And in a few words a question that had been put in a most involvp^ and 
ambiguous form, was made so dear that it waS satufiu^rily answered* 
My spirits and hc^ rose, and t fdt an internal oonvietioil that I diould 
getthxoui^ Wdt— wdl! all that is past and gone; and boys with fitois 
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as white as their own shirts have stood before ms since then. But you may 
be sure I do not foi^et the hour when I occupied their place, sick with 
anxiety, and my heart thumping against my side as though it would 
break my ribs. And if I see the honest face of a painstaking lad hope- 
lessly troubled, for the sake of that memory 1 give him a helping hand, 
or a word of encouragement. And if, as will happen, young fellows 
present themselves who have been idle three-fourths of their time, and 
have frantically ground and crammed into them in six months that which 
ought to have been carefully acquired in five years (and though they may 
shave off their moustaches, and turn up their shirt-collars, we do happen 
to know those young gentlemen by sight), I try that their rejection, which 
really the slightest regard for the good of mankind renders imperative, 
shall be accompanied by such words and recommendations as shall not 
dispirit them from making another, and often a more successful, endeavour. 

But 1 am digressing. 1 must try to convey some idea of the tall, 
loose-limbed) bulky young fellow who was lounging by my side. He pos- 
sessed a massive and exceeding well-developed forehead, a full light-grey 
eye the iris of which was curiously flecked with dark patches, somewhat 
irregular features, rather thin twitching lips, a complexion that was 
habitually of a muddy pallor, and a quantity of disorderly hair of no 
very obvious colour. 

At fifteen, Horace Saltoun was a dull, heavy lad, whose brain seemed 
overweighted. He was as stupid in his intellectual efforts as he was 
slow and clumsy In the active sports of his schoolfellows. He was the 
despair of his tutors, though, to do him justice, he received their re- 
proaches with the most phlegmatic stolidity, and the butt of his fellows, as 
far as they dared, for his fists were known to be like sledge-hammers, and 
his blows to rarely miss their aim. It was, indeed, said of hixp) that as 
he never knew when to begin fighting, he never knew when to leave off ; 
and that slow as he was to be roused, he was slower still to be appeased. 
The head-master, however, differed from the others in his estimation of 
the character of young Horace, and was wont to say, “ There is no need to 
hurry ; he will get the use of his faculties all in good time, and, God sparing 
his health, he will spme day be an extraordmary man ; he is inert, but 
there is great dormant power. With such a head as that I never despair.^’ 

The doctor’s prediction seemed likely to realize itself, though not till 
after Saltoun quitted his care. At nineteen ]|is ponderous powers came 
into play, and at twenty-two he was one of our most rising analytical 
chemists, and had distinguished himself in micrpscopio investigations; he 
had likewise effected one or two small but important improvements in 
certain philosophical apparatus, the result of wluch liad been to bring him 
under the &vourable notio^ of some of thp leading scientific men pf the 
day, while his prodigious ahili^ in mental fjrithmetic and quantitative 
analysis had already causpd him to be looked on as no mean authority. 
I can see him now as he used to ait in his student days in the fipnt 
rank at the leoturei apparently nttarly 4^ ^ ^ arouqd 
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him, with his huge Moulders up to hie ears, his eyes half dosed, and his 
head resting on his hand, until he resembled a great contemplative sloth. 
But if a knotty point or a contested theory were started, he would diow 
signs of life, move incessantly on hie seat, run his fingers through his 
long imtidy locks, wake up, and in a wonderfully diort space of time he 
had sifted and digested the information, added one or two odd-looking 
hierogljrphios to those that already adorned his note-book, and would then 
relapse into his former sluggish attitude. 

As the intellectual dulness which characterised his boyhood utterly 
disappeared, so did his moral disposition undergo a marked change. The 
phlegmatic tone vanished; he became more diffusive in kindness and 
more sensitive to rebuke, more ready to love or hate, to rejoice or to 
mourn, and, as a consequence, proportionably more popular. As a student 
he was a reckless liver, drawing unsparingly on his health and his brains. 
Whether it were boating or reading, fighting or gambling, a daring expe- 
riment in surgery or a night expedition to procure anatoznical subjects, 
a war among the dons or a row with the Thames watermen (at all times 
rough customers), no man threw himself into the ring with such haste 
and zeal as Saltoun. His rough, natural eloquence, and his iron power qf 
endurance, made him an invariable boon companion ; for he seemed to be 
indifferent to heated rooms and abominable smells ; and tbe longest orgie 
failed to exhaust him, for he apparently postponed sleep at will, and sum- 
moned it at his own pleasure. 

1 ought, perhaps, to have said before that the lower part of his head 
and face was inferior to the upper, and even somewhat animal in the 
expression; and from this there ran a certain tendency to coarseness 
which marred the harmony of the impression given by his whole appear- 
ance. He, nevertheless, had his impulses under strict control : he never 
touched any spirituous liquor, and none of us ever saw him deviate from 
what seemed to be a fixed resolution on this point ; he was, however, a 
votary of tobacco, and a passionate lover of all games of chance ; so that 
he had weaknesses enough to compensate for his temperance in other 
respects. Gambling, however, he renounced iu a great measure ; aud 
after he commenced his professional career, he did so entirely, alleging 
he had not time for it In one department of medical student-life he 
won laurels. His invariable and unselfish kindness to the poor ; his 
perse^yering attention; his constant readiness to give up his time and 
pleasure for their benefit, made him regarded almost as a deity among 
them 5 and ** young Dr. Saltoun had been reported to many of bis supe- 
riors long before he had acquired the legal licence to cure or kiU. He 
thus laid tbe foundation of a large, though, perhaps, not lucrative pmetioe. 

He did not, as has been said, neglect his books; but he profited mote 
by direct experience than any man 1 ever saw. In these mstteri he 
passed his fellows, as one wave will occasionally head all the rest, and xiA 
&r beyond that thin line of feoth whudi maika m the sand the qpmitfiMe 
oftheodiesii Wlmlhefeundtodebedidwitlia}ihiiud|^l; hntilivas 
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generally tinted by a certain pervading recklessness ; and irom tbe time 
when his intellect first seemed to respond to the calls which were made 
on it, in all his ways there was a something which betrayed the craving 
instinct for excitement which seemed to be a component of his changed 
character. Like most temperaments of this order, his spirits were 
aabject to great alternations: he had fits of gloom, of ill-will to par- 
ticular individuals, and gi*cat irresolution in adopting any plan. Whether 
it was that his mind was too divided to fix on any line of action, and that 
he anticipated a failure ; or that his too highly taxed physical strength 
encouraged a regretful state of mind ; or that the voluntary power was 
too much enfeebled to be exerted with effect, cannot be safely pronounced 
on ; but at these seasons he was unlike himself, moody and taciturn in 
society, and in gesture irritable and petulant. But, with all his faults, he 
was pre-eminently generous, humble-minded, and truthful, ever ready 
to sec merit, and slow to believe evil ; and our intimacy as schoolboys 
and fellow-students laid the foundation of a friendship which after years 
cemented into an abiding affection. 

So much for my companion ; and if I have appeared to sketch his 
character at a greater length tlian requisite, it must be borne In mind 
that it is necessary to bring his peculiarities prominently before the 
reader, in order to appreciate the after troubles of his career. 

Below the mossy bank on which Horace and I reclined, was a cascade, 
rather celebrated in those parts. The water came pouring over the fall 
in foaming torrents ; and, once in that deep, turbid hollow, they revolved 
round and round, as life does in large towns, like thick, boiling scum ; 
then the spots of discoloured foam congregated sullenly, those that 
escaped fell over a few stones into a rapid, clear brook, and were canicd 
swiftly out of hearing of the din and tumult above. Opposite to us 
rose a hill, clothed to its very summit with birch, alder, holly, furze 
and fern ; beyond it, to the right, lay a plain, dotted pver with isolated 
rocks, of that peculiar cofidn-like shape which so often indicates the 
limestone formation; and stretching away from this, lay range after 
range of those broad, lofty mountains which guard our native dales : 
indented, scored steppes of stone formed frequent distinct lines of terraces, 
some of which must have been upwards of sixty feet in depth. A dark 
strip of pine formed an angle on the summit of the hill, and the small 
expanse of sky which was visible through this angle marked the pass of 
the “ Grip Hag.” 

After smoking for a considerable time in silence, 1 slipped from my 
scat, and, making my way among the tangled branches of the stunted 
trees and over the rough blocks of stone, I reached the river, and, filling 
my horn with the sparkling water, mixed it with some whisky, supposed 
to be of peculiar excellence, which I had procured on my road. I tossed 
it off, half filled it again, and, scrambling up, rejoined Horace, and, with 
the foolitdi idea of vanquishing his determined practioe of drinking notibing 
but water, 1 proceeded to mix for him. At first he refiised ; but when 
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the odour fi^om the desk was wafled into his nostrils, he waver^, and at 
lost acquiesced, with an odd grimace. “ If I must take it, Paul, give me 
it neat.*' I complied, and poured the yellow, fragrant liquid out alone. 
As I placed the horn in his hand, I was struck by the greedy, anxious 
expression of his eyes, lie held it for an instant to his lips, and then, 
without touching tlie liquor, jerked the bom and its contents into tlie 
little river, where, after a few bobbings about, it proceeded on its brief 
and uneven voyage. “ What an ass you are, Horace] " I said, heatedly. 

“ I daresay 1 am,” he replied, twisting his fboe into a horrible con- 
tortion. ** But I should have been a greater ass if I had tasted that stuff. 
Stay, old fellow, don’t be waxy, when I tell you why, by a safe inspira- 
tion, I threw it out of my reacli. I shall tell you what I never trusted^to 
any human being before, and you will change your mind about me, or I 
am far wrong. They say every house has its skeleton. Now, intoxicating 
liquors have been the bane of my family. We have, most of us, a morbid 
propensity to dunk anything, no matter w^hat, provided it intoxicates tts. 

I don’t s.'iy we all have it ; but we never know in which of us it is to 
break opt. We don’t drink for drinkee, as the black man says, but for 
drunkee. It’s no outbreak of convivial cheer, 'but a mad, animal instinct 
for solitary excess. My grandfather was liardly ever seen drunk : amid 
the excesses so common in those days, when three-bottle men abounded, 
he was singular by his abstemiousness; but at isolated periods, when 
quite alone, he took the most awful doses of raw spirits ; he crared the 
poison with a fatal obstinacy, and obtained it by a marvellous cunning; 
and his very sobriety in public made it an easier matter for him to 
slaughter himself unprevented in private. He died in a madhouse. My 
uncle exhibited the same tendency : lie cut his own throat. My fother 
was, all his life, a rigid water-drinker ; he was not a long-lived man, but 
when he was made aware that his end was approaching, he called me to 
his bedside, detailed these terrible particulars, and warned me, in words 
that made a deep impression on my mind. Since then 1 have nevet 
tilted wine in fact, you know how strictly I haye abstained* 

■nl Sometimes, wWH dead of night, when I have been previotudy 
worked, or worried and anxious, I have felt the most awftd craving Iblf 
a stimulant ; and I have broken out into a cold sweat with terror, lent flaS 
fiend was come to take possession, and the family degradation about fO 
broak out in my pfU 0 K)n. At those times 1 could fancy that the f€tf 
scent of spirits would be enough to make my resolution vanish into 
air. It seems to me as if the most inftmal compounds— ’Britiah gin, Ot 
spiritB Of wine-— anything, in short, that would excite me, would be 
to the dn^, as if it were nectar. With such a history to my bl^ 
you^ for one, will never blame me for avoiding that whidbi la to UmidiO 
aocurled thing.” 

« Niy, old follow,'' was my answer ; « if I had known thia, ydti imf 
tmti me, Pd sooner have cut odf my right band than husm proMd It 
on you.” 
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There is more generosity and frank sympathy in yonth than in aRer 
years: had we both come to ripe manhood, perhaps Horace would have 
hesitated to make this confession. As it was, the mutual knowledge of it 
only cemented more firmly our friendship ; and his very distrust of him- 
self lent him, in my eyes, a deeper interest. 

Shortly after this period, fortune separated us ; Saltoun remained in 
England, while I was appointed surgeon to an East ludiaman. We kept up 
a correspondence, though of course at intervals. 

Meanwhile circumstances occurred that made me anxious to quit the 
naval service. It did not suit me for many reasons : the facilities afforded 
to young medical oflicers were limited in extent, and very rarely vouch- 
safed at all ; moreover, the life was to me an intolerably idle one : often 
for days becalmed in the blue Indian seas, beneath a tropical sun, and 
with a thermometer 98° in the shade, our sole endeavours seemed directed 
to invent what might, if possible, keep us cool. My business was in 
general of the lightest description, and there was much to see and observe 
in the fashions and manners of the passengers, some of which were 
amusing enough. Still there was a monotony about it all. 

I speak, be it remembered, of things as they were twenty-five years ago, 
at which time there was a much greater approximation to similarity in 
the character and appearance of those who went out. They were all 
people who were descended from those connected with India by ties of 
different kinds; they had been bred to look forward to it, if not as their 
home, at least as their appointed sphere, wherein to earn a fortune or win 
a husband: and there was by no means that bitter and contemptuous 
mode of speaking of the natives which has of late years become the 
fashion. About four years after I entered I was invalided, with leave of 
absence for some months. I resolved not to sail again if I could avoid 
it, but endeavour, instead, to obtain the superintendence of some establish- 
ment for the insane, and devote myself entirely to the psychological branch 
of my profession, for which I had always felt a strong preference. 

While I was recruiting my health in one of the watering-places in 
the south-west of England, busied in plans and correspondence, 1 got a 
letter from Horace, and found that his mother and sister were residing 
temporarily in the same neighbourhood ; furthermore he required me to 
call on them. He gave me a flourishing account of his own affairs : his 
practice was already large, his private pupils were rapidly increasing, and 
he had received a hint that the professorship of anatomy at — Hospital 
was open to his acceptance. Moreover, he thought he had heard of some- 
thing which would exactly meet my requirements. Many more warm and 
kind-hearted things he said, which ifliowed to me that his disposition was 
unaltered, and he concluded by endosing the address of a well-known 
physician who proposed to resign the active duties of his establishment 
in favour of a younger man. The idea pleased me much, ohinodng in as it 
did with my secret wishes, and 1 wrote respecting it without an hour*ii 
delay. 
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That evening, after a hard day’s work, I had just seated myself with a 
new number of the ** Blue and Yellow ” quarterly, then in the zenith of 
its fame, and was deep in one of its brilliant and slashing articles, when a 
note, the handwriting of which was not familiar to me, was placed in iny 
liand. It was marked urgenU 1 could hardly guess what should procure 
such a summons for a poor invalid medical officer, and 1 hastily mastered 
its contents. It was from Mrs. Saltoun, and contained a hurried request 
to me, as the hiend of her son, to lose no time in repairing to her house, 
as her daughter, suffering under a feverish attack, had become rapidly 
worse, and was now delirious : would I follow the messenger forthwith ? 
Of course I hastened to dismiss the Edinburgh^ and set out immediately, 
wondering meanwhile how it had happened that a medical man ha^ not 
been called in before, and whether they had sent for Horace. No doubt 
he had named me to his mother, and hence the application. 

The stars looked down steadily, the air was of an oppressive sultriness, 
and the sky of that deep blue which almost reminds one of southern 
climes, as 1 listened to the echo of our steps while the boy and 1 paced 
along the solitary road. I could not help calling to mind the many nights 
W'heii, almost smothered, I had leaned out of my little cabin window 
tr ying vainly to get a breath of air, or at last, totaUy unable to sleep, 
quitted the berth and spent the night on deck in company with the officer 
ol the watch, enjoying the strange calm beauty of night in the southern 
hemisphere. Amid thoughts like these 1 was called back to business by 
the seivant stopping at the iron gates of a low white house which stood 
in some pleasure-grounds : these, though only of limited extent, were laid 
out with much taste. As we proceeded up the short avenue, 1 observed 
that the two upper windows were open from the top only, and that the 
room was apparently lighted up ; the blinds, however, were drawn down, 
and were flapping idly to and fro, and 1 could perceive the ^aderw of a 
w'^oman's figure pabsing hastily backw'ards and forwards. In a minute 
ailer 1 stood in the presence of Mrs. Saltoun. She was a good deal altered 
since the days when die had welcomed me, then a mere boy, to her house. 
She was still a fine-looking woman, with a pair of gentle eyes, and 
natural gi*aciousness of manner which was very winning. She professed 
to recal my face at once, and welcomed me with much kindness. 

“ I am rejoiced to see you, my dear Paul — I must call you doctor, 
now. You ivill perhaps feel surprised at this hurried message, but we 
have only recently settled in this neighbourhood, and hearing om Horace 
that you were here also, he begged we would find you out ; and I ttm 
glad to do so, though this is a melancholy occasion.” 

I mentioned the substance of his letter, and added my regrets 'iS tP 
hwr daughter’s illness. 

^^Yes, Emily’s illnesa seems more serious than I anticipated, ap X 
deddod on sending for you in your medical capacity.*’ 1 expres^ suitably 
acknowledgments. Nay, it is very pleasant when a phyucian is a 
Inend. I have sent express for Horace.” 
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“ And when mftjr look for him ? ” 

Not before to-morrow, I feftr.” 

The poor lady seemed a good deal ilUn'ied ; and t noticed, or fancied 
I did, a slight hesitation of speech and a hardly perceptible expression of 
the face which induced me to suppose she had recently experienced a 
threatening of paralysis. I inquired whether it would not be advisable 
for me at once to sec Miss Saltoun. She rang the bell, sent for Miss 
Emily’s maid, and then pursued the conversation. 

“ Mdllc. Justine is an invaluable person ; I hai*dly know what we should 
have done without her : unfortunately she docs not speak English, but even 
with that drawback slie is quite a treasure.” 

I made no comment on this, as I have a secret aversion to treasures 
of this description. 

“ And how have you kept your own health, Mrs. Saltoun ? ” 

“ Oh, I have not been very strong ; Emily has been for some time 
very far from well, and in strangely uneven spirits.” 

'I did not like to hazard the direct inquiry, which is nevertheless the 
first real thought of every experienced medical man: ‘‘Has she any 
known cause for mental disquiet?” but substituted, “ Have her spirits 
always been so variable ? ” 

“No: yesterday she really alarmed me; but she was exceedingly 
opposed to having advice. J ustine, too, thought it unnecessary, so that I am 
now too sensible that I have delayed it longer than I ought to have done,” 
continued the poor lady. “ To-night she is quite delirious, and frightened 
me sadly. I am not often able to go upstairs,” she added, with a calm, 
pleasant smile, “ and my old limbs remind me that the days arc gone by, 
never to return, when three or four flights of steps were as nothing to me.” 

At this instant the door opened, and Mdlle. Justine entered. She was 
a middle-aged, firmly-built, olive-complexioned woman, with a pair of 
fine dark eyes beneath strongly defined black brows, a thin-lipped and 
rather wide mouth, with that square iron-looking jaw so often seen in 
Frenchwomen of the lower class. Not one moment elapsed before I 
fUt positive I had seen that face before in other scenes, and taxed my 
memoiy to recollect where. 

“ Had madame called her ? ” she inquired in French. “ Yes, Justine,” 
Mrs. Saltoun replied in the same language ; “ is my daughter prepared 
to see the doctor ? “ Assuredly, madame.” 

“ Is Mdllo/ Louise the sole attendant on Miss Saltoun ? ” I asked, 
remembering what I had been told, that the waiting-maid did not under- 
stand English. 

“ Oh, yes, she hardly leaves her for an instant.” 

Justine’s eyes flickered, and then tuimed with a steady, and I thought* 
rather insolent glance on me. 1 was not duped; she understood English 
as well as I did, of that I was clear. 

“ Her name is Justine, not Louise,” replied Mrs. Saltoun* innocently ; 
“ but it’s no matter,” 
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Ju<^tine vnDished instanter, and darted upstairs, with a singular alacrity. 
The old lady leaned on my arm, and we proceeded slowly to ascend the 
staircase. As wo approached the chamber door, I heard a hasty excla-* 
mation in French, then a low mutteiing, and a groan. 

I had left Miss Saltoun a little girl of ten years old, and should certainly 
hardly have recognized her at first sight. She was in bed. I could trace 
considerablo resemblance to Horace in her expressive and irregular 
features ; tliere was a good deal, too, of the same promise of mental power 
about the head, but it was so far refined down as to make her a woman 
almost handsome, and certainly attractive in no ordinary degree. Her 
long hair lay loose and in disorder about the pillow i her arms were out- 
side the sheets, which I observed by the way were firmly awathed^and 
banded down to the bed. Her eyes were glistening, and their expression 
was full of a sort of expectant fear. She made several attempts to spring 
up, but Justine held her forcibly but quietly down. There was some- 
thing about it all I thought very peculiar. I proceeded to feel her pulse. 
Oil, that valuable minute which is allowed to us, when with watch in 
hand wo have time to think, if we only preseiwe that absorbed expression 
which is necessary 1 I quickly ran over the symptoms in my mind, 
especially the tremulous motion of the head, and the twitching of the 
eyelids. As I sat perfectly still, holding my fingers on the wrist, I was 
aware that I had long exceeded the single minute, and I could feel that 
Mdlle. Ju&tin^ 'was watching me with iU- dissembled anxiety. I quickly 
made up my mind how to act. 

“ What food has Miss Saltoun taken ? ” I asked in English, of Justine. 
She refen'cd to Mrs. Saltoun, who rcjieatcd the question in French, 
when the maid condescended to reply in the same language,-^ 

** Oh, very little : for the last six weeks, less and less.’* 

** Yes ; and what liquids ? ” (Again her eye flickered.) 

Mrs. Saltoun replied for her,— Chiefly soda-water, sometimes 
lemonade.’’ The look of unoaaiuess wore oft Justine's countena&ee, 
Mrs. Saltoun said this. 

Now of two things X had gradually become convinced during these 
few minutes ; one was, that the name of Ji;istino was assumed for some 
reason or othei*, and that I had known the attendant in very dilhirent 
cirouctistances as “ Iiouise ; ” tlic other was, that this being the 08«s, idre 
understood English as well as I did. Granting this, and that daiC 
aware of mj disQoveries, 1 should have a pretty strong hold on her* 

1 walked to the window and tried to open the lower part, but found it 
was nailod fost down. Good. Evidently Jxutine, who knew more about 
it than any of us, had tahen the same view of the ease that presented itsatf 
to me. She come forward with some explanation Do not apeleghsei 
madernoiseUe,” I aaid i ^^you have done quite right: 1 am aware of pur 
reason,” I drew a hide writing-table to mst a&d began a preeevipifMnn 
and wrote also a note to a medical friend on whom I could 
requesting him to send me instantly a trustworthy nwtae* M I was 
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tlins engaged, Miss Saltoun raised herself gently up and peered ovc^ the 
side of the bed. A nervous tremor ran through her whole body, and 
her face wore an cxprc«>sion of abject terror. 

There is something black,” she said to me. ‘‘ A horrid, crawling, 
twisting black thing under my bed. I wish you could take it away ; it 
comes up to me constantly : can’t it be removed ? it ought not to be per- 
mitted to stay,” she added, cowering back into licr bed. 

Be comforted,” I said ; “ I’ll hjive it removed, and the whole room 
cleared out. I’ll see that it does not annoy you. Mrs. Saltoun, will you 
be so good as to send off these two notes immediately ; I will wait here 
until the messenger returns. How long did you say it would be before 
ITorucc will be here ? ” 

“ He cannot come before morning,” she answered. “ But surely my 
poor child wanders strangely. Do you suppose the fever is infectious ? Is 
not delirium a sign of danger ? ” 

, ‘‘Not neccssaiily so, my dear madam. As to its being infectious, I 
cannot pronounce definitely at this stage; hut, decidedly, no one who ffas 
not been previously in attendance should be much in the room.” (I did 
thio to prevent Miss Saltoun being seen by more eyes than needful.) 
“ Mdlle. Justine looks a little knocked up. I have sent for assistance, 
which I doubt not will be very acceptable to her ; she must require 
relief.” I gave her a keen glance, which she returned with a stare of 
considerably less perfect effrontery than before. “ With your permission, 
Mrs. Saltoun, I’ll speak to her for a moment.” “ Step this way, made- 
moiselle,” I said to her in French. She followed me, rather unwillingly, 
into the next room. I turned sharply round on her as soon as we were out 
of hearing, and said abruptly in English : “ Now, your young mistress has 
not got a fever, you know; what has she been in the habit of drinking?” 
wtf comprends pas, monsieur,'' she replied. 

I repeated the question, with the same result. “ If you don’t under- 
stand,” I said, very slowly, “ I do. Mademoiselle, I understand that your 
name is not Justine, but Louise ; and that you speak and comprehend 
Engli^ perfectly. Now, what has your mistress been drinking ? ” 

“ It is as I had the honour of telling monsieur,” she said in English, 
perfectly unabashed ; “ tea and soda-water or lemonade.” 

Now on earth there is no race of people who lie more audaciously thaji 
the French : they attach so little regard to truth that detection causes 
them no shame ; and of all liars, perhaps a French Abigail is most at 
home in this art ; but then stupidity is not among her iaults^and if she 
can clearly perceive it is to her own interest to retrace her steps, she has 
neither shame nor dignity to prevent her doing so. 

“ Now, Louise,” I said, “ this won’t do. I will not inform Mrs. Sal- 
toun, if you will tell the truth for once ; and if you can’t, or won’t. I’ll get 
you discharged before I leave this houae. What ia it your mistress has 
been drinking?” 

‘‘ Mon Dieu / gue aats-je f ” idie was commencing* 
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Speak English, if yon please,” I said. 

Ether, eau-de-Cologne, spirits of lavender.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that; but that is not all. What is it she has liad 
that you buy and bring in quietly ? ” I said this on supposition, but I 
saw 1 had hit on the truth. 

“ Gin, since you will have it, monsieur. She has been a little ill 
before, but never so bad as this.” Here bhe relapsed into mendacity, and 
declared how unwillingly she had consoled to procure the liquor; how 
much pain it cost her to do so, with other items exculpatory, which I 
interrupted. 

“ How long have these fits of drinking lasted ? ” 

“ About three weeks.” 

“ Good ; now, that will do. I need not advise you to keep your own 
counsel. You must stay with your young mistress until the nurse arrives. 
You have nailed down the window, I perceived ; that was a very happy 
pyecaution, and proves that you knew what it was all about. Keep her 
from jumping out of bed, if possible ; and don’t leave her for an instant, 
under any pretence whatsoever. It is as much as her life and your pl^ce 
are worth put together.” 

1 administered the proper medicines, and by the time that the nurse 
(a vigilant, reserved-looking individual) made her appearance, I had the 
satisfaction of finding that my patient appeared inclined to sleep, and that 
the frightfully irritable state of the nervous system showed symptoms of 
submitting to the remedies. 

Horace arrived early the next morning, and I found him in the room 
with his mother when 1 paid my visit. I shook hands with him, and, of 
course, my first inquiry was whether Miss Saltoun had slept. It was a 
real relief to me when I received an answer in the affirmative; under 
the circumstances I naturally attributed the utmost importance to the 
fact. 

Excuse me, Paul,” Horace broke in, “ but I think you must be mad, 
if, as I am told, Emily has a fever, and you are prescribing morpUa, 
brandy, and ammonia.” 

I tried to laugh, but it was a very poor attempt, for Mrs. Saltoun waa 
looking anxiously and nervously from one to the other. 

“ Pm open to correction, Horace. However, she appears to be better; 
and we will have a consultation.” 1 took his arm, and we went out 
together. “ You have not awakened her, have you ? ” 

No, not I,” he replied ; “ I only just saw her, witi^t diatorfafae^ 
her in the slightest degree. 1 tasted medicines, which atmek me aa 
veiy oddly chosen for this particular case and he fixed on me an mgtf 
and suspicious eye 

How was I to break the painful truth to the poor fellow? I durst nok 
dissemble : indeed it could have answered no good purpose^ ao 1 said at 
onoe, “ Horace, it ia better that you should know the finst. It is not n 
fever under which your sister is suffering, it is a slight nttadk of iMfnVoit 
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tremens; ” and I proceeded to give him the substance of what I had extracted 
from Justine. He wliitened visibly, as I spoke, and his knitted brows 
and twitching lips testified how terribly he was shaken. 

“ That fatal madness ! ” he gasped, and the drops of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. “ Of course, the first thing is to discharge Justine. But 
I dare not tell my mother: it would kill her. And yet how to account for 
it ? Do you think I can conceal the worst part of the affair ? 

** 1*11 tell you my plan,’* I said ; and after you have heard it, take it 
or not, as you think advisable. Justine is not a conscientious individual; 
but she has plenty both of pluck and firmness, with a keen eye to her own 
interest, and is very difficult to deceive. She alone knows of this sad 
weakness; except the nurse — and her silence I’ll undertake to secure. Of 
course the fewer that are aware of it the better. Make it to her advantage 
to servo you faithfully and discreetly ; double, or, if needs be, treble her 
wages, and tell her that you will pay her at that rate so long as f>ho keeps 
silence, and yoiu* sister keeps her health. Impress upon her that if 
another attack of the same kind even threatens to appear, she will be 
turned off forthwith, and without any recommendation.” 

Horace fell in at once with my proposal ; requesting me, however, to 
make the necessary treaty with Justine, since, fi-om my being not quite 
unacquainted with her former history, I had the greater chance of 
influence. She agreed, without making any objection or testifying any 
surprise. 

“You understand, Louise, that you, and you only, are responsible. 
I’m quite sure that, with your quickness and penetration, Miss Saltoun 
will never be able to obtain spirits without your knowing of it, and I am 
confident that your good feeling as a woman will induce you to assist 
with all your might Mr. Saltoun’s efforts to rescue his sister from such a 
melancholy fiite : for that she will be liable to seek to indulge the craving 
from time to time I do not doubt. Besides, Louise, letting alone your 
afieotionfor your mistress” (Louise put on a sentimental air at this point), 
“it is obviously to your advantage to do so.” 

She assumed her natural manner again, and even exchanged glances 
which announced that we understood each other. 

“ No, she had no objection. As to honte de oosur^Ae did not know ; 
Miss Saltoun had always been very kind, and a benefactress to her. Yes, 
she would undertake the teak. Three times her old salary, that was 1,500 
francs. Yes, she would certainly undertake it, and if danger appeared she 
would instantly communicate with me or Mr. Homoe.*’ 

I hastened back, made known my success, and counselled him earnestly 
to stay with liia sister until she recovered. 

“ And then tell her, Horace, that you know what the nature of her 
malady was, and what has oocasioned it. Tell her what you have told 
me about other membm of your familyi so that she may feel that you 
are not without i^mpatby for her-^tbat she does not stmid alone-^wd 
that, above all, you understand the strugglea that are before her, and 
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that you are prepared to stand by her to assist her in them. Don't say a 
irord about my having seen her in that state : enlist her pride, as well as 
her fears, on her own behalf; and if you can procure her some female 
friendship, and society of her o^yn sex, it would be very advisable." 

“You are right; bolitude does engender the craving; whether it be 
due to counter-excitement or to the dread of shame, mixing in society 
tends to check it." 

1 haitlly like to think of that interview between the brother and 
sister I How must it come from a man and a gentleman to a woman’^and 
that woman his sister ! Yet they were both to some extent follow-sufferers ; 

he, forewarned by his father, had also been forearmed. But look at • 
it how one will, it must have been a saddening and humbling interview. 
He had such a natural generobity and tact, that I felt sure he would seek 
to break the intelligence to her with all tenderness, and so save her from 
her own reflections under that terrible reaction which invariably follows 
these attacks. 

I believe that in all this he perfectly succeeded; and, as one conse- 
qiience, Emily recovered rapidly. A week after, Horace put into my 
hand a letter containing a proposal which so exactly coincided with mj- 
own earnest desires that I at once resigned my naval appointment. 

I warmly thanked Horace, and very naturally asked him about his 
prospects. He gave vent to a most uproarious laugh, and then subsided 
into total silence, 1 regarded him attentively. 

“ You have something to tell, I suppose, Horace, when you have done 
your internal reflections.” 

“Well, Paul, don’t you feel that I should think of settling?" 

“ Taking a wile, you mean, 1 suppose : why, it is what we all hope for, 
Horace ; and 1 suppose to no man is a wife more neoessary thou to a 
doctor.” 

I was rather surprised ; though perhaps I had no right to be. He lay 
down on the sofa, lit his cigar with great deliberation, emitted some 
mouthfuls of smoke, and then the secret came out. 

Well, I’m engaged tp be married, old boy : congratulate me.” 

1 burst out laughing and said, “ Not till 1 know who to." 

“To Cecile Otway. It is not a bad match in a worldly point of view: 
though) yeu know, that need not be a desideratum with me ; and it’s all 
I could widi in every other way,’* 

“Do you mean the daughter of Mr. Otway of the firm ^ Otway and 
Kennedy/ East India people ? " 

“ The very one. Do you know her ? ” 

“ Enow her I — think I do know her.” 

“ Then,” hastily interrupted Horace, “ if you know her, of coarse yea 
admire her : at leiwt, if you don’t, you need not say it; though 1 should 
like to bear your opinion,” he continued, with a lover's usual logic. 

I remember admiring her,” I said, oautioody. 

I met her mam time ego, you muat know, 1^1, before you were in 
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England, and was struck immediately. I know you won’t suspect me of 
coxcombry: indeed, such an uncouth fellow as I am has no right to 
entertain delusive notions of the sort ; but she showed me a certain 
preference. Mr. Otway appeared so well inclined towards me that a few 
days ago — ^before I came down here, mark you — I proposed, and was 
accepted. Now, I want to consult you on one point. Do you think this 
unhappy secret about my sister’s illness will ooze out ? ” 

“No,” I replied. “It has not, and need not do so. Your mother 
has not the faintest suspicion. Justine will, for her own sake, hold her 
tongue. There only remain you and I.” 

“Well, now, we will suppose that safe. Now I want your candid 
opinion, as an honourable man. Ought I — is it my duty — to acquaint 
Miss Otway with it ? ” 

“ I don’t see the slightest reason why you should. It concerns your 
sister, not yourself; it would be an unkind step as regards her, and an 
unnecessary one as respects yourself.” 

' “ You really think so, Paul ? ” 

“ I do, indeed, Horace.” 

“ Good 1 then henceforth let it be not named between us. You don’t 
know what a load you have taken from my mind by giving me this 
assurance.” A pause followed. 

“ When are you to be married ? ” I demanded, with a countenance, 
I fear, not so congratulatory as he expected. He looked a little cast down, 
“ I have no right to hurry the thing on, you see ; and she is very 
reserved. Some people might fancy she was cold, but to me she is the 
veiy incarnation of feminine purity I ” 

A good deal more he added in the same strain, before we parted for the 
night. The upshot of the business appeared to be, that, after a rather short 
acquaintance, Horace was an engaged man. I was not astonished at his 
success, with the daughter even of so wealthy a man as Mr. Otway was 
reputed to be, for already he was named as a most rising man, with every 
chance of a brilliant future in his profession ; and his remarkable powers 
of wit and illustration distinguished him, even in general society, from 
his fellows. My acquaintance with both father and daughter chanced 
thus. Mr. Otway had a connection with some of the foreign mercan- 
tile houses, and frequently made voyages in person. On one of these 
occasions he and his daughter were passengers on board the ship to 
which I had the honour of being junior surgeon, and I had watched that 
young lady’s proceedings with a good deal of amusement. 1 remem- 
bered her as a very elegant young woman, with a pair of steely-blue 
eyes, fair hair, a eingalar purity of complexion — which, I suspected, had 
to do duty for puHty of purpose, and a cat-like grace and stealthiness 
of movement. One drawback I must add — she possessed a certain thin- 
ness and sharpness in the quality of her voicei which could be unpleluMmt 
occasionally, when she spoke and was ill-pleased, and which certainly 
forbade her ever to attempt to increase the number of her charms by the 
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aid of Bong. These were the moat noticeable features of her personnel ; 
as to the rest — I am not often uncharitable — but 1 knew that she had 
been engaged once or twice, and that a good many young men considered 
themselves exceedingly ill-treated by her. If Horace were to marry, I 
wished heartily that he had selected some one of whom I had formed a 
less unfavourable opinion. But advice is rarely taken, even when asked 
for, in such affairs. 

A few months glided rapidly away, and witnessed our taking posses- 
sion W our respective positions. I obtained my diploma, and was 

cstablishod as resident physician at Grange, while Horace stood 

before the world as the accepted lover of the wealthy Miss^ Otway. She 
used her power a little mercilessly : ho was literally harnessed to the 
wheels of her chariot, and everywhere graced her triumph. Thus Horace 
had to appear in a triple character — a devoted lover, an active surgeon, 
a popular lecturer ; not to count that she also expected him to shine in 
societ}. He rose early, and arranged for his morning lecture to his 
private pupils ; then he saw a large number of out-patients, made his 
rounds — where, as his fame extended, he had frequently to perform 
difficult and delicate surgical operations — then to his evening lecture 
again. After a hasty dinner he would repair to some scientific or medical 
meeting, and read a brilliant and effective paper prepared heaven knows 
when ; from which he proceeded to attend Miss Otway to a ball, or the 
opera, or wherever that young lady chose to be seen with him ; and once 
there — owing, perhaps, to the presence of the object ol his affections, 
the excitement of company, and his variable spirits — he was unsparing 
of his apparently never-fiagging powers, was applauded, admired, and 
quoted. This gratified his impulsive nature, as it exhausted his energies ; 
and at two or three A.M., more or less jaded, he would snatch a few hours* 
sleep, until his multifarious duties again summoned him. But that he could, 
as I said before, sleep almost at will, he must have given way under it, 

I may be accused of judging Miss Otway a little harshly, but the 
result will bear me guiltless. 1 heard of Horace frequently, and durecily 
from him occasionally. More than once 1 met them both at different 
houses, and had full opportunity to verify my opinion. Mias Otvray^s 
manner towards him was, to my mind, very cold ; and if her smile waa 
bright, it had also that heartless, set expressioD, which bears about as much 
relation to a warm heart as the fiame of a spirit-lamp does to a coal fire. 
However, he always spoke of her with the utmost generosity, lament^ 
ing only that he could not prevail on her to fix the marnage fixr a 
definite day; but added that he should be unreasonable indeed to 
complain, for that their house and table were always open to him ; that 
he never went without receiving a hearty wdcome from Hr, Otway, 
and that Cecile^s manner was in private all a lover could wash 
Indeed, even if a day passed without their seeing each other, the ueiat 
was sure to bring him a sutwmozis ; eud 1 knew quite well whal e file 
of tiny three-cornered pink-tinted notes he bad treasured up^ 
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When I encountered ]\riss Otway in society — wliicli, however, from 
my onerous avocations, I was rarely enabled to do — she received me from 
the first with a marked cordiality, hardly warranted by our previous veiy 
slight acquaintance. W/is this, as she took care to inform me, because I 
was the friend of Horace ? or was it rather to enlist my sympathy and 
secure my silence as to what I might have formerly seen and heard of her 
character? I was uncharitable enough to believe the latter; and if I 
csonsidered her a thorough coquette, I had the satisfaction of knowing 
tliat a good many men, and a large majority of women, were of mj” way 
of thinking. However, it was obviously not my place to interfere. I 
tried to give her credit for future good intentions, and to believe in her 
aflection for Horace, against my own conviction. And I am not the first 
man, nor shall I be the last, who has lent credit to a fair face. 

** Yea, I am proud of Horace,” she said to me one evening, when the 
fancy took her to lean confidingly on my arm. We both watched his 
powerful, and, if the tiaith bo said, somewhat clumsy person, shouldering 
a 'path in the crowd, easily visible from his great height. Every tiling 
he does is so masculine and characteristic.” 

** He has a very warm and aiFectionate disposition, and a moat unselfish 
heart. Miss Otway ; and that, let me tell you, is u very rare qualification 
among our sex.” No reply, “ And it generally fails to meet with its 
deserts,” 1 added, a little sadly. 

“ You know Horace can do no wrong in my eyes, doctor,” returned 
Cecile, ** and that ought to oonleiit even your friendship, exigeant as it 
is.” And again the old honeyed smile. 

We will hope it may always continue to be the case,” I replied, in o 
rather churlish manner. 

A few weeks after this Horace came to me, looking terribly out of sorts. 
He lit a large cigar, and puffed away at it ftirioualy, as if he wished to 
get rid of some secret irritation. I continued writing, without boring him 
by inquiries. At last out came his grievance. 

1 say, Paul, old Otway is going abroad for a twelvemonth, and 
Cecile is going with him.” 

How does she like that ? ” 1 asked. 

That is the point. 1 can^t understand it,” he said, dashing down his 
cigar in xmoontrolled impatience. She likes it very well indeed, and 
takes to it as a child does to new milk. She says she is very much 
grieved, and all that : indeed, she shed tears ” (this with a little softening 
in his tone), and 1 may have pressed her too hard ; but still she does 
not really care*H»he hardly pretends.” 

“ Why not maiTy at once, and save her the trouble and expense of 
the voyage; or, at least, let her make the tour in your company, instead 
of her father’s ? ” 

Exactly what I urged : you know there it no earthly reason why 
we should not. I am making more than s900/. per annum now, besid^ 
2001. a year of my own, and the absolute certainty of more at my 
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motlier’s death ; and as to a house, one can procure anything for money 
in London, from a castle down to a wigwam, I did implore and beg. 
Was ever any woman yet so cold and so gentle ? She wept, and carea&ed, 
and talked about her duty to her fithcr, until I was bewildered,’* 

I said nothing : but I thought she owed a duty to her intended husband 
no less than to her father, who was in perfect health, and by no means a 
gentleman who laid solitude much to heart. Indeed, if she shed tears, 
she should have let her father see them, tts 1 hod ample reason to know 
that he never denied her any request. 

“ She says she cannot bear the idea of her father being quite alone,'* 
he Qiiitinued. 

She knows he would most likely marry again if he were,” I said, 
coolly. 

Horace looked disgusted. “ What a brute you are ! I almost hate 
you, Paul.’* Then the jioor fellow began to reproach himself for ever 
having blamed her even for an instant. “ It's not that I doubt her truth 
and constancy, however little I am worthy of her,” he said, humbly. 

I believe in her,” continued the good, trusting heart, “as I do in 
Heaven ! But my lonely home — my solitary hearth — that is what cows 
me. Oh ! the horror of going every night into the house which contains 
no face to gladden at your presence, no car to listen for your footstep, no 
eye to brighten at your approach. I tell you it is the knowledge that as 
I pace these weary, crowded, seething stroots, if I were to fall down dead 
I should be carried to the nearest hospital, and no moan would be made 
— none would own me, unless one of niy own lads got hold of me—** 

“ Nay — this is morbid, Horace. Tt is not true that no one cares for 
you, and you know it. Cecile Otway is not the only woman in the world.** 
“ She is all that this world has of woman for me,” he returned, with 
a dogged dismalness that almost tempted me to smile, provoked as 1 was 
at the whole affair. “She complains of my impetuosity, Paul, though 
her words are gentle enough. If I am impetuous, it is not without 
reason. Women hardly understand how far they try a man when they 
make regulations simply by the light of their own experience. Howev^, 
1 must submit. 1 know her truth. I am TV'eH assured of her real love ; 
and rU do my duty, never doubting, and * take tlie first best that offers,* 
as the German sage says.** 

In due time the vessel sailed, the Otways left Englafid, and Horaoe 
was no longer fevered by the presence of Cecile. He was rather gloomy 
and moping at first, but soon threw himself with 'ardour into hard 
work; wliioh is, alter all, the best specific in love. Oedit amor 
res age^ iuttts erts* He was soon after fermally offered the professorship 
of — ^ at — - Hospitid. At first I urged him tp aeoept it, in spito 
of his exhibiting a most unaccountable disinclination to do so* 

“ Pm more independent as 1 am, Paul,*’ he argued, ** I lecture my 
own men: 1 can say what I please, as I please, when and' where S 
please ; the number of my pupils inereasee every term, so that I 
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a fair income independent of my practice. You know I’m an odd fellow: 
I don’t like bindiijj:v myself down to any particular views, or to be pledged 
to q,ny unchangeable round of duty. Come and see my fellows some day, 
and judge for yourself.” 

I took him at his word, and some little time after this conversation 
I repaired in good time in the morning to the large, dingy room in a 
certain quiet street, where he held his classes. There were, I suppose, 
upwards of a hundred students assembled, every description of man being 
there represented. One or two I recognized as old acquaintances, and 

others I knew owung to my connection with Hospital. Take them 

altogether, they were a rough-looking lot, though several were dressed in 
the extreme of fasliion ; but these were exceptions. I saw a face I knew ; 
it was that of a sallow, sodden- visaged fellow, the son of a hard-working 
incumbent in the south. He had long been the plague of his father’s 
heart, and for the last three years he had been cut down to a pound a 
W’eek, paid every Monday morning. Here was an earnest, slow-witted, 
pale-faced lad, who looked as if he wished to study, but couldn’t. And 
Bcre was another, of unmistakeably Hebrew descent, all rings, and chains, 
and oaths. Beards were not as common then as they are now ; but there 
was a large sprinkling of moustaches, a great dearth of clean shirts, and 
an all-pervading smell of tobacco. 

Very soon Saltoim strode in, dashed down his hat, and without notes 
or papers — without, apparently, preparation of any kind — he at once 
plnnged into his subject. It comprehended some of the more intricate 
anatomy of part of the knee-joint ; and I was amazed at the striking and 
lucid manner in which he handled so dry a subject. He did it in a 
thoroughly masterly style, illustrating it with imagery, sometimes forcible, 
sometimes grotesque, and clenching the point with some humorous remark, 
or some anecdote strictly suitable to an audience whose fault was not 
that of being too fastidious. He was a swift and skilful draughtsman, 
and the sketches he made as he proceeded were such that the veriest 
dolt must needs have learned somewhat. A few on the front benches 
were the constant object of his lecture, half conversational as it was ; 
and from time to time he declared that he read that in their counte- 
nances which induced him to believe they wished and felt competent 
themselves to elucidate the point in hand. The unfortunate men who 
thus found themselves the object of attention to the whole class, could 
not shirk this public appeal ; and accordingly, as they acquitted them- 
selves, they were rewarded by the applause or the jeers of their fellows. 
There was about Saltoun an energy which seemed to difiuse itself irre- 
sistibly among the men ; a kind of concentrated vitality, which, by the 
power of his strong individual will, inspired those near him, and carried 
them with him. 

After nearly two hours of brilliant demonstration, Horace suddenly 
caught my eye, and concluded by saying, — 

“ And now, gentlemen, I wish you a very good morning.” 
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In a moment every man was on his legs. Horace pushed through the 
crowd, slipped his arm through mine, and we passed into the boll, where 
a few men were exchanging students* chaff with the untidy maid who 
acted as gyp for the whole establishment; and to do her justice, she 
appeared on the best of terms with the young fellows, and in the encounter 
of wits it was not she who had the worst of it. 

“ How do you like my crew, Paul ? — a rough lot, eh ? But some of 
them are very good fellows, in their way. You see it is not the most 
elegant, nor yet the most promising of the students, who resort to me ; but 
the black sheep, and the lost, the lazy, the hopelessly stupid, prodigal 
song generally, and the oftcn-plucked ones particularly: they all come 
to me,” And he gave hia old boisterous, genial laugh. 

Surely, Horace, I saw one or two men who were mates of mine T* 

I daresay you did. They have stuck in the mud, and it is Hercules’ 
own work to hoist them out again. Did you notice that scampish, quick- 
eyrd, dissipated fellow to the right front? lie was plucked years ago; 
sirfro then he has been dresser and assistant abroad with one of the 
contingents. He is up to his work — indeed, a good many of them are; 
but they either cannot or will not read. When the bigwigs say, 

* Now, Mr. , in such a case what would you do ? * they mostly 

answer right enough ; but when they demand, further, ‘ Why would you 
pursue that course of treatment?* they are altogether at sea. One of 
my men answered, boldly, ‘ Because it’s the best plan to cure your 
patient ; and I defy the college to improve on it.’ It got him through ; 
but he told it about, and some of the hopeless ones looked on it aa a 
charm, tried the same dodge, and were sent to the right about : ‘ recom- 
mended to pursue their studies for six months longer *— I think that is 
the euphemistic phrase employed.” 

** W^ho was that dull, grave, dispiiited-looking man in a comer ? ” 

“ Oh, the men call him, rather profanely, the ‘ God- forgotten man.’ 
He has been grinding away under different tutors for five years, and he 
has not passed yet. Poor fellow, I hope he will : he is dresser at one 
place and dispenser at another, and is a hard plodder ; but somehow his 
brain wants quality. His wife came to me the other day : ‘ Now, Mr. 
Saltoun, Alfred knows the cavity of the chest, and the muscles of the &oe 
and neck, and the thoracic regions, but he is not up in the knee-joint, 
the wrist, and carpal articulations.’ Fancy that I he is a married man : 
so I gave him the knee to-day. Those eight in the front rank go up 
to-night : two of them will be spun ; two more 7»ay pass ; the other four 
musty if they are ordinarily easy examinations.” 

“ And you like this better than a professor’s chair ?” 

“Yes, I do; I enjoy it. I get quite fond of my en/ans terribks, and 
I am as keenly interested in their success as it is possible to be« I live 
my atudent life over agmn in them : yet some of them are the moal airfol 
ficamps, too,” he added, laughing. 

“ I think you infuse energy into them.” 
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“ It is, depend on it, a reciprocal action, then ; for they infect me with 
their youth/* 

I may mention here, that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
opportunity for purchasing the entire of the practice on which I had 
(jntered presented itself much sooner than I anticipated ; and as I have 
already explained that I was entirely dependent on my own exertions, it 
found me unprepared — in truth 1 had not had time to save, and I was 
reluctantly about to relinquish the idea of succeeding to it. This reached 
iSaltoun’s ears, and, quite unsolicited, he advanced the money in the most 
delicate manner, without my knowledge; refusing to accept any formal 
acknowledgment. I was able in a short time to repay him ; but I was 
deeply touched by his kindness. This is only one of his many generous 
actions to old friends, always performed with the same absence of ostenta- 
tion. When I endeavoured to thank him, and to insist on his taking some 
security, he made the most frightful grimaces, and begged me, as I valued 
his peace, to let the subject drop. 


About six or eight months after this he surprised me with a visit ; as 
I knew it was not his disengaged time, it was the more unex[)ected 
when he announced tliat he meant to stay some days; and, I observed 
with real anxiety, that he was very thin— for him almost emaciated — and 
seemed ^vxetchedly out of spirits. The dinner-bell rang, but he did not 
appear, bo I went up to his room with an exordium on punctuality, 
ready to deliver ; I Ibund him with his razors out, coolly preparing to 
shave. 

‘‘ My good fellow, leave your stubble till after dJhner.** 

“ I’ve sharpened myfrazors,” he said, obstinately, “ and I may as well 
use them.** 

But the dinner ? ” 

“ Stay until I’ve finished,” he replied ; “ if you do, I promise you you 
will see me down a good deal earlier than you otherwise would.” 

1 concluded he was in one of his queer humours, and, unwilling to cross 
liim, I sat down until the operation was concluded. We then went down- 
stairs. Now I can hardly account for it except by some sort of instinct ; 
but I gave previous orders that no wine should appear at dinner, and when 
tlie deficiency became manifest, I contented myself with remarking, I 
know you are a water-drinker, and I find it too heating this warm 
weather.” 

He acquiesced, and so it passed ; but that night, after oiir evenmg 
cigar, just before we turned in, he grasped my shoulder, or rather clutched 
it, and said, 

“ Tell me the truth, Paul ; what made you order that there should be 
no wine ? Did I look as if I wanted drink 7 Do you think other people 
can detect the demon that possesses me ? ” 

This confirmed my secret idea. 
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I merely replied, “It is better never to enter into temptation ; but 
I’m quite certain, Horace, no one imagines that such an occasional impulse 
exists with you.” 

He compressed his lips. “Well, Paul, put me under treatment; for 
when I came down to you it was because I knew it was my safety. I felt 
ihe most awful, infernal craving that any one out of hell can imagine. I 
don’t want to drink. It is — 0 God !— it is that I want to feel druiiL I 
don’t often undergo it, and I know when it is coming on. I begin to feel 
miserable and gloomy without knowing why— only that everything seems 
going wrong, and that something dreadful is about to happen ; or else I 
fed »o irritated and quairolaomc at the slightest contradiction from others 
tliat I turn away and actually shed teais because I must not strike them^ 
when that wears off, this toirible desire to get madly intoxicated follows. 
I think of it with rapture : it seems to promise mo heaven— oblivion from 
all present misery; and at the bare thought of it excessive joy comes to 
me. I idt gloomy enough to liang myself this morning os I came down 
hoK'.” 

“ Or out your throat ? ” I said. 

“ Or out my throat,” he repealed with emphasis, 

The only tiling to be done was to nip it in the bud, if possible. I put 
him under a course of sedatives, combined with tonics; iniiited on regular 
hours, chccrftil society, bathing, &c. ; and I had the satiibetion of seeing 
my prescription do its work. The tears came into Ids eyes as he wrung 
iny hand in parting. 

“ You will always find me here, Horace, and a welcome for you.” 

“ All right, old fellcsw,” he replied, with the most perfect composure 
“ I hope the next visit will nut be for aye and for ever,” 

So we parted. 

e • e e 
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iloun^aWtti X 

KOUND ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

HE kindly Chnstma^ 
tree, from which I 
trust every gentle 
reader has pulled a 
bonbon or two, is yet 
all aiiame whilst I am 
writing, and sparkles 
with the sweet fruits 
of its season. You 
young ladies, may you 
have plucked pretty 
giillings from it ; and 
out of the cracker 
sugar-plum which you 
have spht with the 
captain or the sweet 
young curate may 
you have read one 
of those delicious co- 
nundrums which the 
confectioners intro- 
luce into the sweet- 
meats, and which ap- 
ply to the cunning 
passion of love. Those 
riddles are to be read 
at 7/our age, when I dare say they arc amusing. As for Dolly, Meny, 
and Bell, who are standing at the tree, they don^t care about the love- 
riddle part, but understand the sweet-almond portion very well. They 
are four, five, six years old. Patience, little people 1 A dozen merry 
Christmases more, and you will be reading those wonderful love-conun- 
dtums, too. As for us elderly folks, we watch the babies at their 
sport, and the young people pulling at the branches : and instead of find- 
ing bonbons or sweeties in the packets which we pluck off the boughs, 
we find enclosed Mr. Carnifex’s review of the quarter’s meat; Mr. Sartor’s 
compliments, and little statement for self and the young gentlemen ; and 
Madame de Sainte- Crinoline’s respects to the young ladies, who endoses 
her account, and will send on Saturday, please ; or we stretch our hand 
out to tliG educational bianch of the Christmas tree, and there find a 
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lively and amusing article from the Rev. Henry Holyshacle, containing 
our dear Tommy’s exceedingly moderate account for the last term’s school 
expenses. 

The tree yet sparkles, I say. I am writing on the day before Twelfth 
Day, if you must know ; but already ever so many of the fruits have 
been pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone out. Bobby Miseltow, 
who has been staying with us for a week (and who has been sleeping 
mysteriously in the bath-room), comes to say he is going away to spend 
the rest of the holidays with his grandmother — and I brush away the 
manly tear of regret as I part with the dear child. “ Well, Bob, good- 
bye, ainoe you will go. Compliments to grandmamma. Thank her for 
the turkey. Here’s — {A slight p^evniary transaction takes place at tlm 
juncture^ and Boh nods and winks^ and puts his hand in Ms waistcoat 
pocket) “ You have had a pleasant week? ” 

Bon. “Haven’t II” {And exit ^ anxious to know the amount of the 
coin which has just changed hands,) 

lie is gone, and as the dear boy vanishes through the door (behind 
which I sec him perfectly), I too cast up a little account of our past , 
Christmas week. When Bob’s holidays are over, and the printer has sent 
me back this manuscript, I know Christmas will be an old story. All the 
fruit will be off the Christmas tree then ; the crackers will have cracked 
off ; the almonds will have been crunched ; and the sweet-bitter riddles 
will have been read; the lights will have perished off the dark green 
boughs ; the toys growing on them will have been distributed, fought for, 
cherished, neglected, broken. Ferdinand and Fidelia will each keep out 
of it (be still, my gushing heart!) the remembrance of a riddle read 
together, of a double-almond munched together, and the moiety or an 
exploded cracker. . . . The maids, I say, will have taken down all 

that holly stuff and nonsense a’ out the clocks, lamps, and looking-glasses, 
the dear boys will be back at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime- 
fairies whom they have seen; whose gaudy gossamer wings are battered 
by this time ; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it ?) lower extremities are 
all dingy and dusty. Yet but a few days, Bob, and flakes of paint will 
have cracked off the fairy flower-bowers, and the revolving temples of 
adamantine lustre will be as shabby as the city of Pekin. When ybu 
read this, will Clown still be going on lolling his tongue out of his mouth, 
and saying, “ How are you to-morrow ?” To-morrow, indeed ! He must 
be almost ashamed of himself (if that cheek is still capable of the blush 
of shame) for asking the absurd question. To-morrow, indeed ! To- 
morrow the diffiigient snows will give place to Spring ; the snowdrops will 
lift their heads ; Ladyday may be expected, and the pecuniary duties 
peculiar to that feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an emptiou of 
light green knobs; the whitebait season will bloom • « • as if one 
need go on describing these vernal phenomena, when Christmas is still 
here, though ending, and the subject of my diaoourse. 

We haveall admired the illustrated papers, and noted how boiateroosly 
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jolly they become at Christmas time. What wassail bowls, robin-red- 
breasts, waits, snow landscapes, bursts of Christmas song! And then 
to think that these festivities are prepared months before — that these 
Christmas pieces are prophetic I How kind of artists and poets to devise 
the /estivities beforehand, and serve them pat at the proper time I We 
ought to be grateful to them, as to the cook who gets up at midnight and 
seta the pudding a-boiling, which is to feast us at six o’clock. I often 
think with gratitude of the famous Mr. Nelson Lee — the author of I don’t 
know how many hundred glorious pantomimes — walking by the summer 
wave at Margate, or Brighton perhaps, revolving in his mind the idea 
of some new gorgeous spectacle of faery,^ which the winter shall see 
complete. He is like cook at midnight («t parua licet). He watches and 
thinks. He pounds the sparkling sugar of benevolence, the plums of 
fancy, the sweetmeats of fun, the fjgs of — wtII, the figs of fairy fiction, 
let us say, and pops the whole in the seething cauldron of imagination, 
and at due season serves up the Pantomime, 

i Very few men in tho course of natui'e can expect to see all the 
pantomimes in one season, but I hope to the end of my life 1 shall never 
forego reading about them in that delicious sheet of The Times which 
appeal's on tlie moniing alter Boxing-day. Perhaps reading is even better 
than seeing. The best way, I think, is to say you are ill, lie in bed, and 
have the paper for two hours, reading all the way down fi^om Drmy Lane 
to the Britannia at Hoxton. Bob and 1 went to two pantomimes. One 
was at the Theatre of Fancy, and the other at the Fairy Opera, and 
I don’t know which we liked the best. 

At the Fancy, we saw Harlequin Hamlet^ or DadUiy's Ghost and 
Nunley's Fison, which is all very well— ^but, gentlemen, if you don’t 
respect Shakspeare, to whom will you be civil ? The palace and ramparts 
of Elsinore by moon and snowlight is one of Loutherbourg’s finest efforts. 
The banqueting'hall of the palace is illuminated : the peaks and gables 
glitter with the snow : the sentinels xoaroh blowing their fingers with the 
cold— the freezing of the nose of one of them is very neatly and dexterously 
arranged : the snow-storm rises : the winds howl awfully along the battle- 
ments: the waves come curling, leaping, foaming to shore. Hamlet's 
umbrella is whirled away in the storm. He and his two friends stamp on 
each other’s toes to keep them worm. The storm-spirits rise in the air, 
and are whirled howling round the palace and the rocks. My eyes 1 what 
tiles and ohimney-pots fly hurtling through the airl As the storm 
reaches its height (here the wind instruments oom^ in with prodigious 
effect, and I compliment Mr. Brumby and the violoncellos) — as the 
snow-storm rises (queek, queek, queek, go the fiddles, and then thrumpty 
thrump oomes a pizzicato movement in Bob Major, which sends a shiver 
into your very boot-soles), tho thunder-clouds deepen (bong, bong, 
bong, from the violoncellos). The forked lightning quivers through 
the clouds in a zigzag scream of violinS’*-'and look, look, look 1 as the 
frothing, roaring waves come nnhing up the battlements, and over the 
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reeling parapet, each hissing wave becomes a ghost, sends the gun* 
carriages rolling over the platform, and plunges howling into the water 
again. 

Hamlet’s mother comes on to llic battlements to look for her son. 
The storm whips her umbrella out of her hands, and she retires screaming 
in pattens. 

The cabs on the stand in the groat maihct-place at Elsinore are seen 
to drive ofF, and several people are drowned. The gas- lamps along the 
street are wrenched fioin their foundations, and shoot through the troubled 
air. Whiali, rush, hish 1 how the rain roars and pours 1 The darkness 
ht'comes awful, always deepened by the power of the music — and see 
— m the midst of a lush, and whirl, and scream of spirits of air and 
wave — ^what is that ghastly figure moving hither? It becomes bigger, 
it advances down the platform — moi^ ghastly, more horrible j 
enormous I It is as tall as the whole stage. It seems to bo advancing 
on the stalls and pit, and the whole house screams with terror, as 
the Gho^t of iHE LATE II\MLET comcs ill, and begins to speak. Several 
people faint, and the light-fingered gentiy pick pockets furiously in the 
darkness. 

In the pitchy darkness, this awful figure throwing his eyes about, the 
gas in the boxes shuddering out of sight, and the wind-instruments 
bugling the most horrible wails, the boldest spectator must have felt 
fi ightened. But hark I what is that silver shhnmer of the fiddles ? Is 
it — can it be — the gray dawn peeping in the stormy east ? The ghost’s 
eyes look blankly towards it, and loll a gliastly agony. Quicker, quicker 
ply tlie violins of Phoebus Apollo. Kedder, redder grow the orient clouds. 
Cockadoodloodloo 1 crows that great cock which has just come out on the 
roof of the palace. And now the round sun himself pops up from behind 
tlic waves of night. Where is the ghost ? lie is gone I Purple shadows 
of morn “ slant o’er the snowy sward,” the city wakes up in life and sun- 
shine, and we confess we are very much relieved at the disappearance of 
the ghost. We don’t like those dark scenes in pantomimes. 

After ^le usual business, that Ophelia should be turned into Colum* 
bine was to be expected ; but I confess I was a little shocked when 
Hamlet’s mother became Pantaloon, and was instantly knocked down by 
Clown Claudius. Grimaldi is getting a little old now, but for real humour 
there are few clowns like him. Mr. Shuter, as the gravedigger, was chaste 
and comic, as he always is, and the scene-painters surpass^ themselves, 
ConquBiror and the Field of Hastings^ at the other house, is 
very pleasant too. The irascible William is acted with very great vigotir by 
Snoxall, and the battle of Hastings is a good piece of burlesque. Some 
trifling liberties are taken with history, but what liberties Will not the 
meny genius of pantomime permit himself 7 At the battle of Hasting^ 
William is on the point of being defeated by the Sussex volunteers, very 
elegantly led by the always pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco Sharpshooter)^ 
^hen a shot from the Normans kills Harold. The feiry Edith hereupon 
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comes forward, and finds his body, which straightway leaps up a live 
harlequin, whilst the Conqueror makes an excellent clown, and the 
Archbishop of Bayeux a diverting pantaloon, &c, &c. &c. 

Perliaps these are not the pantomimes we really saw; but one 
description will do as well as another. The plots, you see, are a little 
intricate and difficult to understand in pantomimes ; and I may have 
mixed up one with another. That I was at the theatre on Boxing-night 
is certain — but the pit was so full, tliat I could only see fairy legs glitter- 
ing in the distance, as I stood at the door. And if I was badly off, I 
think there was a young gentleman* behind me worse off still. I own 
that he has good reason (though others have not) to speak ill of me 
behind my back, and hereby beg his pardon. 

Likewise to the gentleman who picked up a party in Piccadilly, who 
had slipped and fallen in the snow, and was there on his back, uttering 
eaergetic expressions ; that party begs to offer thanks, and compliments 
of tlie season. 

Bob’s behaviour on New Year’s day, I can assure Dr. Holyshade, was 
highly creditable to the boy. He had expressed a determination to 
partake of every dish which was put on the table ; but after soup, fish, 
roast-beef, and roast-goose, he retired from active business until the 
pudding and mince-pies made their appearance, of which he partook 
liberally, but not too freely. And he greatly advanced in my good 
opinion by praising the punch, which was of my own manufacture, and 
which some gentlemen present (Mr. O’M — g — n, amongst others) pro- 
nounced to be too weak. Too weakl A bottle of rum, a bottle of 
Madeira, half a bottle of brandy, and two bottles and a half of water- 
caw this mixture be said to be too weak for any mortal ? Our young 
friend amused the company during the evening, by exhibiting a two- 
shilling magic-lantern, which he had purchased, and likewise by singing 
** Sally, come upl” a quaint, but rather monotonous melody, which I am 
told is sung by the poor iiegio on the banks of the broad Miasissip. 

What other enjoyments did we proffer for the child’s amusement during 
the Christmas week ? A great philosopher was giving a lecture to young 
folks at the British Institution. But when this diversion was proposed to 
our young friend Bob, he said, ** Lecture ? No, thank you. Not as 1 knows 
on,” and made sarcastic signals on his nose. Perhaps he is of Dr. John- 
son’s opinion about lectures : “ Lectures, sir 1 what man would go to hear 
that imperfectly at a lecture, which he can read at leisure in a book ?” 
/never went, of my own choice, to a lecture; thatjean vow. As for 
sermons, they ai-e different ; I delight in them, and they cannot, of course, 
be too long. 

Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights besides pantomime, 
pudding, and pie. One glorious, one delightful, one most unlucky and 
pleasant day, we drove in a brougham, with a famous horse, which cai'xied 
US more quickly und briskly than any of your vulgar railways, over 
Battersea Bridge, on which the horse’s hoofs rung as if it had been ii’on j 
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througli suburban villagen, pluni-caked with snow ; under a leaden sky, 
in which the sun hung like a ^ed-hot warming-pan ; by pond after pond, 
where not only men and boys, but scores after scores of women and girls, 
were sliding, and roaring, and clapping their lean old sides with laughter, 
as they tumbled down, and their hobnailed shoes- flew up in the air ; 
♦he air frosty with a lilac haze, through which villas, and commons, and 
churches, and plantations glimmered. We drive up the hill. Bob and I ; 
we make the last two miles in eleven minutes; me pass that poor, 
armless man, who sits there in the cold, following you with his eyes. I 
don’t give anything, and Bob lookS disappointed. We are set down 
neatly at the gate, and a horse-holder opens the brougham door. I don’t 
give anything ; again disappointment on Bob’s part. I pay a shilling 
apiece, and we enter into the glorious building, which is decorated for 
Christmas, and straightway forgetfulness on Bob’s part of everything but 
that magnificent scene. The enormous edifice is all decorated for Bob 
and Christmas. The stalls, the columns, the fountains, courts, statues, 
^endours, are all crowned for Christmas. The delicious negro is singing 
his Alabama choruses for Christmas and Bob. He has scarcely done^ 
when, Tootarootatoo ! Mr. Punch is perfoiming his surprising actions, 
and hanging the beadle. The stalls arc decorated. The refreshment 
tables ai'e piled with good things ; at many fountains Mulled Claret ” 
is written up in appetizing capitals. “ Mulled claret, oh, jolly 1 How cold 
it is I ” says Bob ; I pass on. ‘‘ It’s only three o’clock,” says Bob. “ No, 
only three,” I say, meekly. We dine at seven,” sighs Bob, and it’s 
so-o-o coo-old.” I still would take no hints. No claret, no refreshment, 
no sandwiches, no sausage-rolls for Bob. At last I am obliged to tell 
him all. Just before we left home, a little Christmas bill popped in at 
the door and emptied my purse at the threshold. I forgot all about the 
transaction, and had to borrow half-a-crown from John Coachman to pay 
for our entrance into the palace of delight. Now you see, Bob, why I 
could not treat you on that 2ud of January when wc drove to the palace 
together ; when the girls and boys were sliding on the ponds at Dulwich ; 
when the darkling river was full of floating ice, and the sun was like a 
warming-pan in the leaden sky. 

One more Christmas sight we had, of course ; and tliat sight I think 
I like as well as Bob himself at Christmas, and at all seasons. We went 
to a certain garden of delight, where, whatever your cares are, I think 
you can manage to forget some of them, and muse, and be not \}nhappy ; 
to a garden beginning with a Zj which is as lively as Noah’s ark j where 
the has brought his brush, and the cock has brought his comb, and 
the elephant has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has brought his 
bag, and the pondor his old white wig and black satin hood. On thia 
day it was so cold that the white bears winked their pink eyes, as 
plapped up and down by their pool, and seemed to say, *<Aha, tliis 
weather reminds us of dear home ! ” Cold ! bah 1 1 have got such 
a warm coat,” says brother Biuin, I don’t mind;” and he laughs 
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on mA dxuilii down a btin, equlaling hjrflnnui gnariied 

Hmv tnedb lind laughed at m quite refireehingly $jt their window; end, 
oold a» it ww, Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, glared at ue red-hfot through 
hie bare, and enorted blaete of hell. The woolly earned leered at us 
quite kindly as he paced round his ring on his Silent pads. We went 
to our fiivourite places. Our dear wambat camOt^up, and had hims^ 
scratched very affably. Our fbllow-oreatures in the inonkey^toom Mid 
out their little black hands, and piteously asked ts tbr Christmas alms. 
Those darling alligators on their rock winked at us in the moat friendly 
way. The solemn eagles sate alone, and scowled at us from their 
peaks; whilst little Tom Ratal tumbled over head and heels for us in 
his usual diverting manner. If I have cares in my mind, I come to 
the Zoo, and &noy they don't pass the gate. I recognize my friends, my 
enemies, in countless cages. I entertained the eagle, the vulture, the old 
billy-goat, and the black-pated, crimson-necked, blear-eyed, baggy, hook- 
beaked, old marabou stork yesterday at dinner; and when Bob's aunt 
came to tea in the evening, and asked him what he had seen, he stepped 
up to her gravely, and said — 

** First I saw the white bear, then I saw the black, 

Then I saw the camel with a hump upon his back. 

^ ** * 

Then I saw the gray wolf, witli mutton in his maw ; 

Then I saw the wambat waddle in the straw ; 

Then I saw the elephant with his waving trunk, 

Then I saw the monkeys^mercy, how unpleasantly they smelt I” 

There. No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, Bob 7 And so it is 
all over; but we had a jolly time, whilst you were with us, hadn't We? 
Present my respects to the doctor; and I hope, my boy, we may spend 
another merry Christmas next year. 
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S ^^1*4 letter frem paterfamilias te the (Btlitert of the 
“djornhill |lflap«inc.*^ 


** Jo voudrais bien repondrc a cc Profcsscur. Car, commc vous savez, j’aime asscz 
causer. Jc me fais tout a tous, ct no dedaipne persoune ; mais jc Ic crois iachc. 11 
m’appcllc jacobin, revolutionnairc, plagiaire, volcur, empoisonncur, faussaire, pestifcr6 
ou pestif&re, enrage, imposteur, calomniateur, libollistc, homme horrible, ordurier, 
grimacier, chifFonnicr. C’cst tout, si j’ai mc’moire. Je vois co qu*il veut dire : il 
cutend que lui et moi sont d’avis different ; ct e’est R sa manierc do s’expruner.”— 
Paul Louis Coukiek. 


Sir, — A gentleman of the name of William Johnson, who, I am credibly 
assured, is one of the ablest of the assistant-masters at Eton, has recently 
published a pamphlet,* with the declared object of refuting the many 
gross libels and calumnies which he asserts I have uttered against the 
present condition of that great school in your pages.'f I am glad that 
Mr. Johnson has thus come forward to set the public right on questions 
which are of vital importance to every parent in England; indeed, it 
would be very painful to me to suppose that I had unconsciously been 
the means of misleading a single person on any point connected with such 
a serious subject. 

At the commencement of Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet, he informs his 
readers that his motive for entering into this discussion is — not to quarrel, 
but to reform ; and, accordingly, after admitting that there is some trtith 
in what I have written respecting Eton, he warns his readers that if they 
expect from him a “ polemical ” reply, they will be disappointed. I find, 
however, on turning over his work, that, by way of adhering to thitji 
sensible and gentlemanlike resolve, he contrives iufko me, within the 
space of a very few pages, “ a rancorous enemy,” “ a coarse and rude 


* Eton Etform. Longman 8c Co., 1861. 
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railor,” ** a rougli and ofTonsive person, dealing in reckless and loolibh 
assumptions,” “ an unscrupulous reviler,” “ a disingenuous perverter,” 
and “ an imitator of Cobbett” in everything but my English. Mr. John- 
son proves that to be very bad by quoting a sentence in my last 
letter to you, which, taken apart from its context, might possibly be mis- 
understood by a very dull man. Mr. Johnson^s amour-propre forbidding 
him lo display himself in that light, he does not pretend that he was 
himself perplexed by it, but he says he has a “ logical ” friend who was ; 
and I am quite content that his assertion should stand for as much as 
it is worth. 

Although I am not much moved by Mr. Johnson’s language, I cannot 
resist asking him, if such be his habitual vocabulary in his calmer and 
more rofleclive moments, to what degree of invective he rises when he 
permits himself to be “ polemical ? ” So far from setting up any claim 
to be an elegant writer of English, I considered it prudent, on entering 
into, a controversy which might probably bribg me into collision with 
scholars of high academic distinction, to apologize for my uncultivated 
and homely style ; and I take it rather ill that in return for my humility 
a person of Mr. Johnson’s exalted pretensions should have condescended to 
taunt me w^ith my educational shortcomings. Were I disposed to repay 
him in his own coin, I might beg of him to ask his “logical” friend 
whether such a sentence as the following is quite worthy of the keenest 
pen that Eton can draw in her own defence: — “He who has seen how 
difficult it is to study English history and philosophy without writing, 
liow extremely difficult it is to express the knowledge of an Englishman 
in Latin prose, and how much that is really classical is left on one side 
by those who run in the gi’oove of Cicero, may reasonably wish to see 
boys compelled to write their abstracts of history, and their attempts 
at rhetorical and logical exercises, in a language commensurate with their 
native tongue.” 

In order to clear the ground before I deal with the more important 
portions of Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet, I will briefly set myself right with 
respect to a personal attack which 1 am said to have made on the present 
head-master of Eton. In reviewing in your pages Sir John Coleridge’s 
Tiverton lecture, I incidentally observed “ that at the time Dr. Goodford 
was selected for that position he had achieved no particular distinction at 
the imiversity, or in any branch of literature, or, indeed, of any kind.’' 
In writing this, I meant no incivility to Dr. Goodford. I stated it pre- 
cisely as I should have stated, in an argument on naval or military afiairs, 
that General Goldstick was not a K.C.B., or that Admiral Solent had never 
commanded the Channel fleet. 

Mr. Richard Shillito, classical lectnrer at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and formerly tutor to the head-master of Eton, upon reading this harmless 
truism, ad^essed a letter to the editor of the Cambridge Chronicle^ in 
which he certainly did not adl>ere to the remarkable forbearance upon 
which Mr. Johnson appears to pride luimself. He informed the public, 
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through that respectable ohannel, that, in saying what I had said con- 
cerning his old pupil, I had been guilty either of ‘‘ reticentuij the foulest 
form of falsehood,” or of ignorance so crass, that no man in future ought 
to pay any attention to any statements made by me. Ho supported 
these grave accusations by explaining that, at the time Dr. Goodford 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge, the King’s men did not enter the 
schools for examination, and that consequently the only means which 
lie had had of distinguishing himself was by winning the university 
scholarship, which he had competed for, but had not won. But as 
Mr. Sliillito’s private belief is that he would have won it had he com- 
peted for it a second time, which he did not do, that gentleman considers 
that I ought therefore to stand convicted in the eyes of every right- 
minded man either of “ the foulest form of falsehood,” or of unpardonable 
ignorance ! 

I Wias extremely amused to find, by an article which appeared in the 
Critic a week or two allerwards, that if anybody had been guilty of the 
horrible crime of reticentia^ it certainly was not I-^inasmuch as, during 
Dr. Goodford’s sojourn at the university as an undergraduate, thfere 
were no less than nineteen prizes for which he might have competed, 
had he been anxious to distinguish himself, instead of but one ; and 
there were at least as many more open to him after he had taken his 
bachelor’s degree. Mr. Johnson notices Mr. Shillito’s attack on me 
with much glee, although, as a fellow of King’s College, and a Cam- 
bridge man, he must have been well aware of its unfairness; he says 
nothing whatever about the complete refutation which it immediately 
received. 

It is with reluctance that I have thus brought Dr. Good ford’s name 
before the public ; but when I am charged in such language with having 
foully attacked him, it is impossible that I can remain silent. As to 
the present condition of the school under his charge — the suspicious 
profusion of prizes awarded to the students * — the falling off in classical 
learning amongst the oppidans — ^the neglect of mathematics and modem 


* Prizes and distinctions publicly awarded to pupils by those who teach thorn, arc 
often but indirect compliments which teachers pay to their o^ti succes«« in tuition; 
and they make capital school advertiflcmcnts. Ex. gr . — At Christinas, 1860, a long 
paragraph appeared in the daily papers, detailing the prosperous condition of Eton, 
The following is an extract from it; — “ Phillpotts, K.S., who stood eighth in the sixth 
fonn at election, is now the captain; he has been sent up for *good’ seven times; 
Cobbold, K.S., second to Phillpotts, sent up for 'good’ nine times; Austen-Leigh, 
KS., sent up for 'good’ fifteen times; Dumford, Major, K S., ditto, fifteen times, and 
has ^ined the first and second divisions’ Task prize, Christmas^ 859; Chnrtmi, k.S., 
obtained the Theme prize, elecdon I860; and Declamation pnze, Christmas, I 860 ; 
Daman, Major, E.S., four times, and gained the Tomline priee, I860; Cameron, K.S., aa 
well as the four first named, has been sent up for ' good ’ since they have been in the 
Head Master’s division; Wilson, E.S., sent up for ' good ’ seven times; Young, E.S., 
eight times; Follett, ma., Tomline prize, 1859; Lord Boringdon obtained the Frisice 
Consort’s second German prize, I860; Mr. Carington, ma., obtained the Prince 
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languages — the preference awarded to the interests of the masters over 
those of the scholars — the growing habits of luxury and self-indulgence 
which prevail amongst the boys — and, above all, the insufficient iiiimber 
of teachers — it is unnecessary that I should repeat what I have already 
said. The facts on which I have made my statements are all to bo 
found cither in the printed lists of the school or in Sir John Coleridge’s 
lecture; they are more than corroborated — they are confirmed — by 
Mr. Jolmson’s angry and incautious pamphlet: and I have no apology 
to offer for having made them. I confess, however, that my regret at 
having unintentionally annoyed Dr. Goodford, if I have done so, is 
materially mitigated by a sentence which I have read in a letter origi- 
nally addressed by him for publication to the Saturdaij Itcvieu^, then 
suppressed at his earnest desire, and finally puT)lished by him in the 
Cambridge Chronicle. Dr. Goodford civilly requcbts, in that letter, the 
Sa'turday Reviewer to correct certain erroneous statements which he 
believes him to have inadvertently made; but at us of the Cohnhill 
Magazine he hurls out the following anathema on account of the self- 
same statements made by us : — 

“ Truth, sir, requires no smartness, and is not always acceptable to 
those who have deliberately abandoned it.” 

“ The foulest form of falsehood ! ” Egregious mendacity ! ” “ Delibe- 
rate abandonment of truth ! ” These be unseemly words, truly, especially 
when falling sp readily and on such slight provocation from the lips of 
reverend divfnes and grave instructors of youth, I cannot help being 
convinced when I hear them that a cause defended by such projectiles 
must be rotten to the core. 

Before we quit the subject of hard words, I will venture to call 
Mr. Johnson’s attention to certain expressions in his own pamphlet upon 
which I may be excused for commenting, as they are not applied to me. 
Whilst lecturing me, a mere writer in newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 
for having presumed to meddle with Eton, he has taken occasion to allude 
incidentally to the Board of Military Education, and to the young men 
who have been so unlucky as to fail at the Chelsea examinations. No^v 
the Board of Military Education is a very respectable board ; H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge is its president. General Cameron was its vice- 
president, and General Rumley is his successor 4 its other members are 


Consort’s second French prize, 1860; Poller, ma., obtained assistant-master’s mathe- 
matical prize, 1858; Prince Consort’s extra French prize, 1858; second French prize, 
1859, and the first French prize, 1860; Fremantle obtained the Prince Consort’s first 
French prize, 1859; '^lert obtained the Prince Consort’s first German and extra 
French prize, I860; Donkin, ma., took the assistant-master’s mathematical prize, 1860, 
bracketed with Collier, who also took a similar prize; Arkwright took the Prince 
Consort’s extra French prize, 1859.” It will be seen, on examining this list closely, 
that all the classical prizes for the last two years have been won by the seventy 
collegians— tAs 750 oppidans only winning prizes in those branches of education for 
which extra charges are made. 
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all men of equal distinction in the various arms of the service to which 
they belong. The schenlfe of education which they carry out — not a 
special scheme, but one framed by the advice and with the assistance 
of Dr. Goodford and tlie Kev. Stephen Ilawtrey, the present head and 
mathematical masters of Eton, to test the acquirements of average public- 
school boys — was protested against by those very gentlemen, when it was 
fii^t Lfatabliblicd, as being objectionably low. If Mr. Johnson is not aware 
of this fact, he may easily ascertain it by a reference to the correspondence 
printed in the Appendix to the First Iteport of the Board of Military 
Fdacution, And how docs Mr. Johnson, after taking me to task so 
highly and mightily for my alleged rudeness and coarseness, speak of his 
Royal Highness and his distinguished colleagues? In what terms docs 
he allude to the poor public-school boys, who, neglected in their earlier 
years in order that the vested interests of their tutors may prosper, are 
unable at sev( ntecn or eighteen years of age to pass these objectionably 
low examinations ? He has actually the indiscretion and want of feeling 
to designate them as “ the cretins who tail to satisfy the soldier pedants 
of the Ilor&e Guards.” He confidently denies that any full-grown Etonian 
has ever experienced that misfortune. 

I could very easily convince him of his mistake, but regard for the 
feelings of parents arrests my pen. I will therefore only beg of him to 
(‘xplain why the Eton authorities have at last found it necessary to 
establish a special “ army class,” to meet these trumi^ery examinations, in 
which no special Inowledgc of any luid is required^ and why he is so dis- 
courteous to the Board of IVIilitary Education ? Have any of his pupils 
found it necessary to migrate to “ cramming” establishments before they 
could shake off the characters of cretins ; or is he dissatisfied with the low 
position which the Eton boys invariably occupy at all these public tests ? 
It is not likely that an assistant-master at Eton would venture to stigma- 
tize the Duke of Cambridge and his distinguislicd colleagues as “ soldier 
pedants,” unless he had some urgent cause for doing so. 

And yet this gentleman thus speaks of me : — “ Who is this that, with 
such coolness of assumption, imputes gross neglect to gentlemen of position 
and reputation ? What right has he wdio elsewhere compares the much- 
vaunted self-reliance and premature manliness of public schoolboys with 
the morbid precocity of childien grovelling in the gutter, to speak at all of 
Eton boys as the object of religious aspirations ? Let him keep to his 
own hard statistics, and Lis worldly valuation of knowledge, and leave the 
tender words of Christian philosophy to be quoted by those who know the 
sweetness and the virtue of boyhood.” 

Mr. Johnson is ready enough to hand over to my tender mercies “ the 
Eton of Keate." He admits that my account of the education we received 
there is a fair one ; that there were not half enough masters to teach the 
boys ; and tliat we were shamefully neglected both in and out of school. 
He himself describes tlie teaching of that day as ** a thin and hazy study 
of words,” and charitably and modestly attributes my moral and educa- 
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tional inferiority to himself to the circumstance of my having been 
brought up under such a defective system. 

But he does not seem to perceive that these admissions cut from under 
his own feet the very argument on which he principally relies — viz. that 
it is impossible that gentlemen of position and reputation, such as the 
Eton masters of 1861 are, should, for the sake of lucre, grossly neglect 
the boys whom they are highly paid to educate. Were not the Eton 
masters of 18u0 also gentlemen of position and reputation ? — Were not 
the present Provost of Eton, and if not all, nearly all, the present Fellows 
of that College assistant-masters of “the Eton of Keate?” Are there 
more assistant- masters at Eton now, in proportion to tlie number of boys, 
than there weie in Keate’s time? Are there as many? Are the present 
men superior physically, morally, or intellectually, to their predecessors ? 
I am emboldened to ask these questions, because Mr. Johnson observes 
that “ it is not well that peoi>le should be h*ft iu the dark as to tlie present 
state of the school ? ” 

I will now proceed, without fuj-thcr remark, to com[)ly with Mr. Jclm- 
son’s request, and will betake myself to my hard statistics, in order to 
show how deeply these “ Christian jdiilosophers ” indulge in “ the sweetness 
of youlli,” as illustiated by the £ s. d. levied from those whom he aptly 
terms the “ gilded youth of Great Britain.” 

I suppose I may assume, without fear of contradiction, that the Eton 
masters are mainly actuated by the same motive which mainly actuates all 
other schoohuasters, the desire of making money. Mr. Johnson describes 
their occupation as one repulsive and irksome to most men ; he complains, 
too, that it mars their chance of marrying advantageously, a complaint 
certainly not flattering to the wives of his colleagues, and, I believe, 
altogether groundless. 

I may, therefore, conclude that the profession of a schoolmaster is 
principally followed by men who adopt it from motives of interest 
— as other men do the bar, or the counting-house. Now at Eton the 
profits of the masters are very great — greater, I believe, than at any other 
school, whilst the proportion of tutors to pupils is very small ; smaller, 
I believe, than at any other school. One of two tilings : if more tutors 
are employed the terms of the school must be raised, or the incomes of 
the masters must fall. 

Recurring to my first proposition, that Eton masters are but as other 
men, neither better nor worse, it follows that they ought not to claim — as 
they do — an exclusive right to give an opinion on measures which must 
seriously afreet a considerable portion of the very large incomes which they 
are now enjoying. The fact stated by Sir John Coleridge, that Dr. Goodford 
has decided that one master cannot do justice to more than forty pupils, but 
that nevertheless he will allow the nineteen masters who are now at Eton 
to take as many more as they can get, as long as they remain at the school, 
because they possess a vested interest, which must not be injured, 
entirely confirms the view I have taken, of which Mr. Johnson so loudly 
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complains, that Eton is mainly a money speculation, in which the 
interests of tlie boys are i»Obtponed to those of the masters. If even 
his dull logical friend cannot see that, he must be a dull logician 
indeed. 

Now for my statistics. I have slated in my second letter to you, 
that T estimated the income of the head -master of Eton at rather more 
than 6,000/. a year, and I expressed in} belief that the incomes of the 
assi&taiit-mabters ranged between 1,500/. and 3,500/. a year. Mr. Johnson 
.•ifhnns that I have exaggerated the income of the head-master, and that I ^ 
have doubled those of the assistant masters. Possibly I may have done 
so; Mr. Johnson sljall see the data on wliich I have made my calculations, 
and shall judge for himsell’. 

The bald and unsatisfactory accounts of Eton wliich exist in print, 
all concur in stating that the head-master of Eton receives from every 
put>il in the school 6/. 6.9. a year. I see by some half-dozen school bills 
which have been sent me by friends having sons at Eton, that a charge of 
hL 5,9. entrance is made on the head-master’s account, to each boy who 
enters the .school. As the average slay of an oppidan at Eton, is, I*am 
informed, under four yeais, and as the school has avciagcd more than 800 
boys for some years past, the head-master must leeeive entrance money 
for 200 boys every year. When an Eton boy is about to quit the school, 
he usually “ takes leave ” of his tutor, and of the head- master. It is 
understood that if he has been a very ill-conducted boy, his tutor and the 
head-master would decline to “ taki^ leave ” of him ; but such severity at 
such a moment, is rarely, if ever, practised. The theory, however, works 
admirably, in a peciiniaiy sense; for well-behaved boy.s are thereby 
induced to consider that it is a slur upon them not to “ take leave.” 

The details of the ceremony are as fi^ilow : — The hoy waits on the 
head-master, who expresses his sorrow at ]^>artiiig with him, his wishes for 
his future welfai*e, and sends his best compliments to his parents ; the two 
then shake hands, and the boy retires. As he leaves the room, a small 
table meets his eyes, on which is a plate with several bank-notes displayed 
upon it; if I may venture, without disrespect to anylxxly, to compare 
great things with small, 1 may observe that something of the same kind, 
with the same object, may be seen at the stick and umbrella department 
of the National Gallery, and, I am told, indicates that, although money is 
not positively demanded, it will be gratefully received. On this plate the 
boy deposits a note, varying from 10/. to 25/. It is said that the sons 
of dukes and railway kings go as high as 50/., but of that I do not pre- 
tend to speak with any degree of authority. 

The next day — when tlie money has been counted — the head-master’s 
servant goes round to every boy who has “taken leave” with a hand- 
somely bound volume, as a keepsake from that dignitary, and receives 
from each boy a fee of 105. 6c/. as his share of the transaction. 

The general estimate is, that “leaving money ” gives to the head-master 
of Eton 1,500/. a-year. I shall be happy to be placed in possession of 
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tlie exact sum, if there is no objection to its amount being made known. 
The result of these calculations is therefore 


800 boys, at 6/. 6s. Oryear . 
200 entrances, at 5l. 5s. 
Leaving money 


£ 

5,040 

1,050 

1,500 


Total . . . 7,590 


Unwilling, however, to overstate my case, and so place myself at the 
mercy of Mr. Johnson and his friends, I struck off 1,500Z. a-year for 
contingencies. I thought it probable that a portion of the entrances and 
annual payments of the lower boys may be conceded to the lower master, 
and I believed it impossible that the head-master of Eton could extort 
fees of any kind from the seventy scholars on the foundation. I made my 
calculations, too, on 800 boys — there being actually 825 in the school — 
and I did not take into my account the very handsome salaries which 
both those functionaries must receive from the liberality of their Royal 
Founder. It is unlikely that King Henry should have founded a school 
without making a sufficient provision for its teachers. 

The manner in which 1 estimated the profits of a tutor teaching seventy 
pupils, at 0,500Z. a year, are also at Mr. Johnson’s service. Tlie average 
number of pupils which the Eton tutors take is forty-four. The following 
data can be easily adapted to that number. A boy who boards with 
his tutor, pays him 120^. a-year; for this sum the tutor finds him a nearly 
uiilurnibhed room, feeds, lodges, warms, and teaches him during thirty- 
eight weeks in the year. The boy pays extra for washing, linen, crockery, 
and furniture ; for arithmetic, mathematics, modern languages, drawing, 
dancing, fencing, drilling, and swimming. He pays extra for maintaining 
the staff of the sanatorium or hospital, whether he is well or ill. He pays 
extra for lodging in it in sickness. He pays extra for the gas which lights 
the public school-roc»m.«i.* He pays extra for the watching and lighting rate 
of the village of Eton. He pays extra for cricket, for foot-ball, and 
for rackets. He pays extra for the chapel clerk and for the postman; and 
there arc still other extras of which, as I cannot speak positively, I will 
say nothing, I am informed, on excelleut authority, that the cost of 
boarding a boy, as the boys are boarded at Eton — and they are extremely 
well fed — cannot exceed 50/. a-year.j* This leaves 70/. profit on each 


* These various items represent an unknown, but an enormou*! sum. Take tho 
item of gas. Every boy is charged 7s. 6d. a year on this account; — 7s, 6d, X 800 
= £300. The school-room and lobbies, from eight to ten in number, are lighteil 
^v ith gas for less than two hours every evening during three months in the year, lor 
wliich tlio boys arc charged £300. The Oxfoi*d and Cambridge Club in London — a 
club of 1,200 members — is lighted throughout with gas. Two hundred gas-burners 
and one sunlight arc lighted there nightly, and burn till 1 x.m. During the three 
winter months, 332,000 feet of gas are consumed there at 6s. per 1,000 feet = £99 12s. 
Gas must bo much dearer at Eton than in London. 

t The cost of dieting tho boys at the Wellington College in 18C0 did not exceed 
£21 each. 
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boarder. I will assume the tutor has forty such boarders, ten pupils 
at lOZ. 10s. a-year each, and twenty pupils at 21Z. a-year each, boarding 
in college or in dames’ houses ; that one-fourth of his boys leave him 
every year ; and that as many new boys arrive to fill up vacancies at 
5Z. 5s. entrance each, and that ten take leave yearly at 15Z. each, — 


£ s. 

40 boarders, at 70l. .... 2,800 0 

10 pupils, at 10/. 105. .... 105 0 

20 pupils, at 21/. . . . . 420 0 

1 7 oiitraiices, at 5/. 5s. . . . . 89 5 

10 leave takings, at 15/. . . . 150 0 


Total . . £.3,564 5 


I distinctly state that these figures are only guesses at truth; but 
as no published prospectus of Eton is ever supplied to the public, it 
is only by such guesses that we can anive at an approximation to the 
pecuniary statistics connected with the school. Mr. Johnson repeatedly 
reproaches me in his pamphlet with not having “inquired” respecting 
various facts wdth whicli he affirms me to be imperfectly acquainted ; if 
he will have the kindness to say in what quarter inquiries should be 
addi'Gssed with any probability of success, he may depend upon my avail- 
ing myself of^the information. 

The statistics connected with the mathematical teaching at Eton are 
still more worthy of elucidation. Thirty years ago, a strong remonstrance 
was made in one of our loading reviews against the neglect of mathematics 
and modern languages at Eton.* A rejfiy came forth from the Eton press, 
imputing, as now, ignorance and malevolence to the author of the remon- 
strance. It went on to say, “ The reviewer seems ignorant that a mathe- 
matical master of high respectability lias been lately appointed ; unforeseen 
circumst(in'-es have hindered this latter gentleman from doing all the good 
that could be wished, but // is to be hoped that things may be so arranged, 
in a short time, that any boy desirous of studying the elements of mathe- 
matics may do so at Eton, as elsewhere.” This was in 1830. I have 
now before me a printed paper, dated “ Eton, Easter, 1858,” but not 
signed. It was given me by the father of a boy now at Eton. It ia 
headed thus : — 

“ The following rules will come into operation after the Easter vaca- 
tion, 1859 ; hut are not to ajfect any who are at that date already in the 
school^ 

From it we may learn what progress arithmetic and mathematics have 
made at Eton in the last twenty-nine years under the mathematical n^aster 
of high respectability, who was appointed in 1830, and his successors. 

The fourth-form boys are by it required from Easter, 1859, to work 
the first four rules of arithmetic and reduction. 

The Removes, vulgar fractions and the rule of three. 


* Edinburgh Review, Nos. CL and CV. 
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The lower division of the fifth form, decimal fractions, proportion, and 
interest. 

The upper division of the fifth form arc to take up one book of Euclid, 
and are to be tolerably advanced in algebra. 

The object of the boy’s father in showing this paper to me was, to 
express his astonishment at that part of the heading which is printed in 
italics. Afler giving a whole year’s notice, that these very moderate 
arithmetical and mathematical attainments would be expected from the 
boys, it states that the 800 pupils at that date in the school would not 
be affected by anything which the paper prescribed. My friend’s expres- 
sion was, “ I suppose they are considered to have a vested interest in 
arithmetical and mathematical ignorance.” It would, indeed, be satis- 
factory to know what were the arithmetical and mathematical require- 
ments insisted on before the paper to which I have alluded came into 
operation, as, for some years previously, a forced extra had been levied 
on’ the parents of all boys at Eton, of 4Z. 18s. a-year.* This had produced 
an income of about 4,000Z. a-year, which used to be handed over to 
IVIr. Stephen Ilawtrey, the matliemalicfil master, who paid half-a-dozen 
assistants out of it. Mr. Johnson now tells us, that a new arrangement 
has been made, that the mathematical assistants have fixed salaries, and 
are permitted to make what they can besides, by taking private pupils. 
In all the civil service examinations in which mathematics are required, 
and at the examinations before the Hoard of Military Education, two 
books of Euclid are about the minimum accepted. Now as the maximum 
of the regular instruction at Eton appears by this paper not to go 
beyond one book of Euclid, it becomes necessary for those Eton boys 
who have occasion for more, — and many of them must have occasion 
for more, — to pay for extra tuition, which costs no less than lOZ. lOs. 
a-year, in addition to the 4Z. 185. already paid by every boy. Supposing 
that one-third of the school should adopt this course, a further sum of 
2,880Z. would be added to the sum already received — 6^880Z. in all, for the 
arithmetical and mathematical instruction of a single school. The mathe- 
matical masters, too, have, by this arrangement, a direct interest in 
keeping the regular standard of instruction as low as possible, in order 
that they may increase their fixed salaries by more numerous extra pay- 
ments for private tuition. It is possible, it is most probable, that the 
paper to which I allude may have been superseded by other papers. I 
can only offer such information as I can procure, and I shall be extremely 
grateful if Mr. Johnson will in his next publication give us the complete 
pecuniary and educational statistics of the school, — details which ought 
to be as easily accessible to every parent, aa are the time-tables of the 
Great Western Railway, by which we reach It. He will, I assure him, 
be employing his time much more creditably and usefully, than by 
inditing lame philippics against me. 


* I have been unable to ascertain whether the eoUegea pay this forced extra. 
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I had stated in May, i860, that there was but one French master at 
Eton — an Englishman. Mr. Johnson has replied that “there are two 
French masters at Eton, one of whom is a Frenchman.” But he made 
this counter-statement so civilly, without calling me any names, or other- 
wise maltreating me, that a sinister suspicion arose in my mind that the 
Frenchman, whose name did not appear in the Eton lists of last year, had 
been appointed since I mentioned the subject in my first letter to you. 
I therefore srmt for the Eton list of Christmas, 18G0, and found that my 
suspicion was well founded. A M. Lemaitrc a 2 >pearfl on that occasion 
for the first time as assistant French master of Eton. In the list published 
at Midsummer, 18G0, there is no M. Lemaitrc. Simely Mr. Johnson Ought 
to recollect that his pupils — the Eton boys — will all read his letter and 
my reply, and that in acting thus he is setting thorn a very bad example. 

He writes thus respecting the study of modern languages: — “ It is not 
pretended that the present state of things is satisfactory. It is, indeed, 
evidently a state of things which is called transitional; and in a place 
like Eton a transition may be expected to be slow.” Very slow, indeed, 
if we recollect Avhat has been done during the last twenty-^ght years at 
Eton towards the study of arithmetic and mathematics, and at what cost; 
and if we further recollect that, in the very same pamphlet to which I 
allude, parents were assured that satisfactory arrangements had been laade 
in 1830 for the study of modern languages.* 

Mr. Johnson says he hopes the day will come when French and 
Italian will be taught at Eton by Englishmen. {Quod absit!) But, 
fortunately for the boys, he prophesies that it will take at least a genera*- 
tion to bring this abemt. 

Witli respect to the necessity of an increase in the number of masters, 
Mr. Johnson appears to be grievously perplexed. Ho says that “ it depends 
very much on the individual tutor.” “ One man may be overworked 
with twenty boys, another may feel that he is duly braced up to proper 
exertion by fifty pupils,” He then attempts to ^row blame upon the 
parents, of a nature which they cannot in feimess be expected to bear 
“ If a tutor has too many pupils, it is, in a great measure, the fault of the 
people who ask him to take their boys. He is like an overbusy counsel, 
the victim of his own reputation. A man who sends his son to an over- 
worked tutor, does it with his eyes open, since he can easily ascertam by 
inquiring how many pupils a tutor has, and what his character is for 
regularity and carefulness?” 

Surely a head-master, in receipt of G,000/.t a year, is the proper and 
only person on whom grave responsibility of that kind should devolve. 

* Observations on an article in the ** Edinburgh Review f entitled ** Public Schools 
of England,"^ Eton^ 1831. 

t The income of the Dean of Cbnst Church, Oxford, is computed to be £8,000 
a year. No tutor at that College has ever made more than £1,000 a year; the general 
average is about £700. The income of the Master of Trinity College, Ca^xidge, 
does not exceed that of the Head of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Mr. Johnson’s is, indeed, lax scholastic morality, for which his brother 
masters will -scarcely thank him. Knowing, as I do, from recent ex- 
perience, how difficult it is to ascertain anything positive about Eton 
from those connected with it, I fear that the widow in Scotland, the 
public servant in India, the illiterate millionnaire seeking a better educa- 
tion for his son than he has received himself, would be rather puzzled 
at present to know to whom they ought to address themselves in order to 
ascertain whether Mr. Johnson himself is but an ordinary mortal who 
would feel overworked with twenty pupils, or whether he is an educa- 
tional giant of the class he describes, “ who feels duly braced up with 
fifty.” As for those Anakims of tuition who can manipulate seventy 
pupils single-handed, with ease to themselves and advantage to the boys, 
even Mr. Johnson appears to consider them as an almost extinct race. 
Unluckily their vested interests are by no means extinct, and extensive 
public school “ cretinism ” is the inevitable result. 

At any rate, Mr. Johnson admits “ that literature would gain at Eton 
by an increase in the number of classical teachers.” But then he adds 
that the incr,ease need not be a large one, nor need it be made sud- 
denly. For this last observation lie assigns no reason. He confesses 
that “ there may of late years have been some waste of literary capacity 
amongst the sons of the more wealthy,” that crHins, as he calls them, 
unable to face the soldier pedants at Chelsea, may have been created, in 
consequence of the insufficient number of teachers. But what of that ? 
asks he. “Is it not enough that we have spontaneously acknowledged 
this temporary neglect ? Why should it be assumed that a resj)ectable 
body of professional men should be blind to their own shortcomings? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the yearly criticism of the two 
examiners for the NeAVCiistle scholarship is enough, without tlie aid of a 
pamphlet or a magazine to indicate a weak point, like the relative idleness 
of the older oppidans?”* He speaks of Sir John Coleridge having 
betrayed the idleness of the oppidans to the enemy ; tlie said enemy of the 
leading public school of England being — in the opinion of its masters — 
the public. There is much more of this simple and illogical prattle, on 
which I will not further waste your space and my own time. The result 
of Mr. Johnson’s arguments may be resolved into this, that whilst he 
cannot deny that the number of masters at Eton is too small, he wishes 
to defer increasing it as long as he can, and to increase it as little as 
possible when it is increased. Indeed, if he will take the trouble to 
strike out of his pamphlet all those portions of it which are devoted to 
abusing me, and all those portions of it which admit and corroborate 
what Sir John Coleridge and myself have stated, he will find that very 
little of his pamphlet remains. 


* The Newcastle examiners can only criticize a few picked pupils of the school, 
specially forced for the examination; of the average acquirements of the bulk of the 
boys they have no opportunity of judging. 
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What strikes me mo^t forcibly in his style is his utter indifference 
to the feelings of those parents — and their name is legion — who discover 
when their sons arc about to enter into the serious business of life, that 
they have been utterly neglected whilst at school. This prosperous 
a'^sistant master of Eton is ever ready with his railings at “dunces, 
idlers, and cretins but he conisiders it intolerable that those by whose 
lAchcs and greed “the dunces, idlers, and cretins^' have been created, 
should be* called to account, and that, too, by mere pamphlcteersfand 
magazine writers. 

I fear that whnt I have here said may not be altogether agreeable 
to Mr. Johnson; his language and bearing towards me have com- 
pelled me to say it, and I have endeavoured to do so as politely as 
possible. Had he not been so overweening and contemptuous towards 
us of the CoRNHiLL Magazine — ^had he given us credit for the possession 
of some small portion of good feeling and good sense — and had he not 
clambered up to such a ludicrously high pinnacle of social and intellectual 
superiority, before he opened his fire upon us, it is possible that he might 
feci more comfortable now, and that his colleagues and his pupils might 
find it easier to accost him, after reading his pamphlet and the reply 
which it has called forth, without a smile. He may be assured that, as 
a general rule, it is as injudicious to depreciate and revile an antagonist 
before victory as it is ungenerous to do so when that desirable con- 
summation has been achieved. 


I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 


PATERFAMILIAS. 
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Ikiliji. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Brandon’S. 

IIORNHAUGH STREET is but a poor 
place now, and the houses look as if they 
had seen better days : but that house with 
the cut centre drawing-room window, 
which has the name of Brandon on the 
door, is as neat as any house in the 
quarter, and the brass plate always shines 
like burnished gold. About Easter time 
many fine carriages stop at that door, and 
splendid people walk in, introduced by 
a tidy little maid, or else by an athletic 
Italian, with a glossy black beard and 
gold earrings, who conducts them to the 
drawing-room floor, where Mr, Ridley, 
the painter, lives, and where his pictures 
are privately exhibited before they go to 
the Royal Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will 
often see a red-faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling blandly over 
the blinds of the j’arlour, on the ground-floor. /That is Captain Gann, 
the father of the lady who keeps the house. I don’t know how he 
came by the rank of captain, but ho has borne it so long and gallantly 
that there is no use in any longer questioning the title. lie does not 
claim it, neither does he deny it. But the wags who call upon Mrs. 
Brandon can always, as the phrase is, “ draw ” her fiither, by speaking of 
Prussia, France, Waterloo, or battles in general, until the Little Sister 
says, “Now, never mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa” (she says 
Pa—her h’s are irregular— I can’t help it)— “ Never mind about Waterloo, 
papa ; you’ve told them all about it. And don’t go on, Mr. Beans, don’t, 
liUase^ go on in that way.” 

Young Beans has already drawn ** Captain Gann (assisted by Shaw, 
the Life-Guardsman) killing twenty-four French cuirassiers at Waterloo,” 
“ Captain Gann defending Hougoumont,” ‘‘ Captain Gann, called upon by 
Napoleon Buonaparte to lay down his arms, saying, * A captain of militia dies, 
but never surrenders.’ ” “ The Duke of Wellington pointing to the advanc- 
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ing Old Guard, and saying, * Up, Gann, and at them.’ ” And these sketches 
are so droll, that even the lliltle Sister, Gann’s own daughter, can’t help 
laughing at them. To be sure, she loves fun, the Little Sister ; laughs 
over droll books ; laughs to herself, in her little, quiet comer at work ; 
laughs over pictures ; and, at the right place, laughs and sympathizes too. 
Ridley says, he knows few better critics of pictures than Mrs. Brandon. 
She has a sweet temper, a merry sense of humour, that makes the cheeks 
dimple and the eyes shine ; and a kind heart, that has been sorely tried 
and wounded, but is still soH and gentle. Fortunate arc they whose 
hearts, so tried by suffering, yet recover their health. Some have illnesses 
from which there is no recovery, and drag through life afterwards, maimed 
and invalided. 

But this Little Sister, having been subjected in youth to a dreadful 
trial and sorrow, was saved out of them by a kind Providence, and is now 
so thoroughly restored as to own that she is happy, and to thank God that 
she can be grateful and useful. When poor Montfitchet died, she nursed 
him through his illness as tenderly as his good wife herself. In the 
days of her own chief grief and misfortune, lipr father, who was under 
the domination of his wife, a cmel and blundering woman, thrust out 
poor little Caroline from his door, when she returned to it the broken- 
hearted^ victim of a scoundrel’s sednetion; and when the old captain 
was himself in want and housele.sR, she had found him, sheltered and 
fed him. And it was from that day her wounds had begun to heal, and, 
from gratitude for this immense piece of good fortune vouchsafed to her, 
that her happiness and cheerfulness returned. Returned ? There was an 
old servant of the family, who could not stay in the house, because she 
was so abominably disrespectful to the captain, and this woman said she 
had never known Miss Caroline so cheerful, nor so happy, nor so good- 
looking, as she was now. 

So Captain Gann came to live with his daughter, and patronized her 
with much dignity. He had a very few yearly pounds, which served to 
pay his club expenses, and a portion of his clothes. His club, I need not 
say, was at the “ Admiral Byng,” Tottenham Court Road, and here the 
captain met frequently a pleasant little society, and bragged unceasingly 
about his former prosperity. 

I have heard that the country-house in Kent, of which he boasted, 
was a shabby little lodging-house at Margate, of which the furniture was 
sold in execution ; but if it had been a palace the captain would not have 
been out of place there, one or two people still rather fondly thought. His 
daughter, amongst others, had tried to fancy all sorts of good of her 
father, and especially that he was a man of remarkably good maxmers. 
But she had seen one or two gentlemen since diie knew the poor old 
father — ^gentlemen with rough coats and good hearts, like Dr. Goodenougfa; 
gentlemen with superfine coats and superfine double-milled manners, like 
Dr. Firmin, and hearts — ^well, never mind about that point ; gentlemen of 
no h’s, like the good, dear, fitithful benefactor who had rescued her, at the 
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brink of despair; men of genius, like Ridley; great, hearty, generous 
honest gentlemen, like Philip ; — and this illusion about Pa, I suppose, had 
vanished along with some other fancies of her poor little maiden youth. 
The truth is, she had an understanding with the “ Admiral Byng : ” the 
landlady was instructed as to the supplies to be furnished to the captain ; 
and as for his stories, poor Caroline knew them a great deal too well to 
believe in them any more. 

I would not be understood to accuse the captain of habitual inebriety, 
lie was a generous officer, and his delight was, when in cash, to order 
“ glasses round ” for the company at the club, to whom he narrated the 
history of his brilliant early days, when he lived in some of the tiptop 
society of this city, sir — a society in which, we need not say, the custom 
always is for gentlemen to treat other gentlemen to rum-and-water. 
Isever mind — I wish we were all as happy as the captain. I see his 
jolly face now before me as it blooms through the window in Thornhaugh 
Street, .and the wave of the somewhat dingy hand which sweeps me a 
gracious recognition. 

The clergyman of the neighbouring chapel was a very good friend of 
the Little Sister, and has taken tea in her parlour; to which circumstance 
the captain frequently alluded, pointing out the very chair on which the 
divine sate. Mr. Gann attended his ministrations regularly every Sunday, 
and brought a rich, though somewhat worn, bass voice to bear upon the 
anthems and hymns at the chapel. Ilis style was more florid than is 
general now among church singers, and, indeed, had been acquired in a 
former age and in the performance of rich Bacchanalian chants, such as 
ddlighted the contemporaries of our Incledons and Brahams. With a 
very little entreaty, the captain could be induced to sing at the club ; and 
I must own that Phil Firmin would draw the captain out, and extract 
from him a song of ancient days ; but this must be in the absence of his 
daughter, whose little face wore an air of such extreme terror and dis- 
turbance when her father sang, that he presently ceased from exercising 
his musical talents in her hearing. He hung up his lyre, whereof it 
must be owned that time had broken many of the once resounding 
chords. 

With a sketch or two contributed by her lodgers — with a few gim- 
cracks from the neighbouring Wardour Street presented by others of her 
friends — with the chairs, tables, and bureaux as bright as bees’-wax and 
rubbing could make them — the Little Sister’s room was a cheery little 
place, and received not a little company. She allowed Pa’s pipe. It’s 
company to him,” she said. man can’t be doing much harm when he 
is smoking h& pipe.” And she allowed Phil’s cigar. Anything was 
allowed to Phil, the other lodgers declared, who professed to be quite 
jealous of Philip Firmin. She had a very few books. “ When I was a 
girl I used to be always reading novels,” she said; “but, la, they’re 
mostly nonsense. There’s Mr. Pendennis, who comes to see Mr. Ridley. 

I wonder how a married man can go on writing about love, and all that 
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And, indeed, it is rather absurd for elderly fingers to be still 
twanging Dan Cupid’s t^y bow and arrows. Yesterday is gone — ^yes, 
but Tery well remembered ; and we think of it the more now we know 
that To-morrow is not going to bring us much. 

Into Mrs. Brandon’s parlour Mr. Ridley’s old father would sometimes 
enter of evenings, and share the bit of bread and cheese, or the modest 
supper of Mrs. Brandon and the captain. The homely little meal has 
almost vanished out of our life now, but in former days it assembled 
many a family round its kindly board. A little modest supper-tray — a 
little quiet prattle — a little kindly glass that cheered and never inebriated. 
I can see friendly faces smiling round such a meal, at a period not far 
gone, but how distant ! I wonder whether there are any old^ folks 
now in old quarters of old country towns, who come to each other’s 
houses in sedan-chairs, at six o’clock, and play at quadrille imtil supper- 
tray time ? Of evenings Ridley and the captain, I say, would have a 
solemn game at cribbage, and the Little Sister would make up a jug of 
something good for the two oldsters. She liked Mr. Ridley to come, for he 
always treated her father so respectful, and was quite the gentleman. 
And as for Mrs. Ridley, Mr. R.’s “ good lady,” — was she not also grateful 
to the Little Sister for having nursed her son during his malady? Through 
their connection they were enabled to procure Mrs. Brandon many valu- 
able friends ; and always were pleased to pass an evening with the captain, 
and were as civil to him as they could have been had he been at the very 
height of his prosperity and splendour. My private opinion of the old 
captain, you see, is that he was a worthless old captain, but most fortu- 
nate in his early ruin, after which he had lived very much admired and 
comfortable, sufficient whisky being almost always provided for him. 

Old Mr. Ridley’s respect for her father afforded a most precious con- 
solation to the Little Sister. Ridley liked to have the paper read to him. 
He was never quite easy with print, and to his last days, many words to 
be met with in newspapers and elsewhere used to occasion the good 
butler much intellectual trouble. The Little Sister made his lodger’s bills 
out for him (Mr. R., as well as the captain’s daughter, strove to increase 
a small income by the lettihg of furnished apartments), or the captain him- 
self would take these documents in charge ; he wrote a noble mercantile 
hand, rendered now somewhat shaky by time, but still vexy fine in flcni- 
rishes and capitals, and very much at worthy Mr. Ridley’s service. Time 
was, when his son was a boy, that J. J. himself had prepared these 
accounts, which neither his father nor his mother were very competent to 
arrange. “ We were not in our young time, Mr. Gann,” Ridley remaidced 
to his IHend, brought up to much scholarship ; and very little book 
learning was given to persons in my rank of life. It was neoessaiy and 
proper for you gentlemen, of course, sir.” Of course, Mr, Riiey,” 
winks the other veteran over his pipe. But I can’t go and ask my ami 
John James to keep his old fiither’s books now as he used to do— whi^ 
to do BO is, on the part of you and Mrs. Brandon, the part of true fiiend- 
von. m.— »o. 16. 14 
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ship, and I value it, sir, and so do my son Jolin James reckonize and 
value it, sir.” Mr. Eidley had served gentlemen of the bonne ecole. No 
nobleman could be more courtly and grave than he was. In Mr. Gann’s 
manner there was more humorous playftilness, which in no way, however, 
diminished the captain’s high-breeding. As he continued to be intimate 
with Mr. Eidley, he became loftier and more majestic. I think each of 
these elders acted on the other, and for good ; and I hope Eidley’s opinion 
was correct, that Mr. Gann was ever the gentleman. To see these two 
good fogies together was a spectacle for edification. Their tumblers kissed 
each other on the table. Their elderly friendship brought comfort to 
themselves and their families. A little matter of money once created a 
coolness between the two old gentlemen. But the Little Sister paid the 
outstanding account between her father and Mr. Eidley : there never was 
any further talk of pecuniary loans between them ; and when they went 
to the Admiral Byng,” each paid for himself. 

Phn often heard of that nightly meeting at the “Admiral’s Head,” and 
longed to be of the company. But even when he saw tlie old gentlemen 
in the Little Sister’s parlour, they felt dimly that he was making fun of 
them. The captain would not have been able to brag so at ease had Phil 
been continually watching him. “ 1 have ’ad the honour of waiting on your 
worthy father at my Lord Todmorden’s table. Our little club ain’t no place 
for you, Mr. Philip, nor for my son, though he’s a good son, and proud 
me and his mother is of him, which he have never gave us a moment’s 
pain, except when he was ill, since he have came to man’s estate, most 
thankful am I, and with my hand on my heart, for to be able to say so. 
But what is good for me and Mr. Gann, won’t suit you young gentlemen. 
You ain’t a tradesman, sir, else I’m mistaken in the family, which 1 
thought the Uingwoods one of the best in England, and the Firmins, a 
good one likewise.” Mr. Eidley loved the sound of his own voice. At the 
festive meetings of the club, seldom a night passed in which he did not 
compliment his brother Byngs and air his own oratory. Under this 
reproof Phil blushed, and hung his conscious head with shame. “ Mr. 
Eidley,” says he, “you shall find 1 won’t come where 1 am not welcome; 
and if 1 come to annoy you at the * Admiral Byng^^ may 1 be taken out 
on the quarterdeck and shot.” On which Mr. Eidley pronounced Philip 
to be a “ most sing’lar, astxornaiy, and asentric young man. A good heart, 
sir. Most generous to relieve distress. Fine talent, sir; but 1 fear — 1 
fear they won’t oome to much good, Mr. Gann — saving your presence, 
Mrs. Brandon, m’m, which, of course, you always stand up for him.” 

When Philip Fimun had had his pipe and his talk with the Little 
Sister in her parlour, he would ascend and smoke his second, third, tenth 
pipe in J. J. Eidley’g studio. He would pass hours before J. J.’a easel, 
pouring out talk about politics, about religion, about poetry, about women, 
about the dreadful slavishness and meanness of the world unwearied 
in talk and idleness, as placid J. J. was in Iktening and labour. The 
painter had been too busy in life over bis easel to read many books. His 
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ignorance of liteititure mnote him with a frequent shame. He admired 
book-writers^ and young men of the university who quoted their Greek 
and their Horace glibly. He listened with deference to their talk on such 
matters ; no doubt got good hints from some of them ; was always secretly 
pained and surprised when the university gentlemen were beaten in 
argument, or loud and coarse in conversation, as sometimes they would be. 
J. J. is a very clever fellow of course,” Mr. Jarman would say of him, 
and the luckiest man in Europe. He loves painting, and he is at work 
all day. He loves toadying fine people, and he goes to a tea-party every 
night.” You all knew Jarman of Charlotte Street, the miniature-painter? 
He was one of the kings of the Haunt. His tongue spared no one. He 
envied all success, and the sight of prosperity made him furious : but 
to the unsuccessful he was kind ; to the poor eager with help and prodigal 
of compassion ; and that old talk about nature’s noblemen and the glory 
of labour was very fiercely and eloquently waged by him. His frieucbi 
admired him : he was the soul of independence, and thought most men 
sneaks who wore clean linen and frequented gentlemen’s society: but 
it must be owned his landlords had a bad opinion of him, and I h^ve 
heard of one or two of his pecuniary transactions which certainly were 
not to Mr. Jarman’s credit Jarman was a man of remarkable humour. 
He was fond of the widow, and would speak of her goodness, usefulness, 
and honesty with tears in his eyes. She was poor and struggling yet. 
Had she been wealthy and prosperous, Mr. Jarman would not have been 
so alive to her merit. 

We ascend to the room on the first-floor, where the centre window has 
been heightened, so as to afibrd an upper light, and under that stream 
of radiance we behold the head of an old friend, Mr. J. J. Ridley, the 
R. Academician. Time has somewhat thinned his own copious locks, and 
prematurely streaked the head with silver. His face is rather wan ; the 
eager, sensitive hand which poises brush and palette, and quivers over 
the picture, is very thin : round his eyes are many lines of ill-health and, 
perhaps, care, but the ^es are as Mght as ever, and, when they look 
at the canvas, or the model which he transfers to it, clear, and keen, 
and happy. He has a very sweet singing voice, and waibles at his work, 
or whistles at it, smiling. He sets his hand little feats of skill to perfisnn, 
and smiles with a boyish pleasure at his own matchless dexterity. I have 
seen him, with an old pewter mustard-pot for a model, frshion a splendid 
silver fiagon in one of his pictures; paint the hair of an animal, the 
iblds and fiowers of a bit of brocade, and so forth, with a perfect delight 
in the work he was performing : a delight lasting from morning till son** 
down, dtiriflg which tinm he was too busy to touch the biseuit and glaaa 
of water which was prepared for his frugal luncheon. He is gr^y 
of the last minute of Rght, and never can be get from his darling pietiireB 
without a regret. To be a painter, and to have your hand in perfect 
oomaMnd, I hold to be me of life’s surnma iana. The happy mhetuxe 
of hand sad head work must reader the eecaiprtaan enpremeiy 

14-:2 
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In the day's work must occur endless delightful difficulties and occasions 
for skill. Over the details of that armour, that drapery, or what not, the 
sparkle of that eye, the downy blush of that cheek, the jewel on that 
neck, there are battles to be fought and victories to be won. Each day 
there must occur critical moments of supreme struggle and triumph, when 
struggle and victory must be both invigorating and exquisitely pleasing — 
as a burst across country is to a fine rider perfectly mounted, who knows 
that his courage and his horse will never fail him. There is the excite- 
ment of the game, and the gallant delight in winning it. Of this sort 
of admirable reward for their labour, no men, I think, have a greater 
share than painters (perhaps a violin-player perfectly and triumphantly 
performing his own beautiful composition may be equally happy). Here 
is occupation : here is excitement : here is struggle and victory : and 
here is profit. Can man ask more from fortune ? Dukes and Hothschilds 
may be envious of such a man. 

Though Eidley has had his trials and troubles, as we shall presently 
leain, his art has mastered them all. Black care may have sat in crupper 
on that Pegasus, but has never unhorsed the rider. In certain minds, art 
is dominant and superior to all beside — stronger than love, stronger than 
hate, or care, or penury. As soon as the fever leaves the hand free, it is 
seizing and fondling ^e pencil. Love may frown and be false, but the 
other mistress never will. She is always true : always new : always the 
friend, companion, inestimable consoler. So John James Eidley sat at 
his easel from breakfast till sun-down, and never left his work quite 
willingly. I wonder are men of other trades so enamoured of theirs ; 
whether lawyers cling to the last to their darling reports; or writers 
prefer their desks and inkstands to society, to friendship, to dear idleness ? 
1 have seen no men in life loving their profession so much as painters, 
except, perhaps, actors, who, when not engaged themselves, always go to 
the play. 

Before this bui^ easel Phil would sit for hours, and pour out endless 
talk and tobacco-smoke. His presence was a delight to Eidley's soul; 
his face a sun^ine; his voice a cordial. Weakly himself, and almost 
infirm of body, with sensibilities tremulously keen, the painter most 
admired amongst men strength, health, good spirits, good breeding. Of 
these, in his youth, Philip had a wealth of endowment ; and I hope these 
precious gifts of fortune have not left him in his maturer age. I do not 
say tliat with all men Philip was so popular. There are some who never 
can pardon good fortune, and in the company of gentlemen are on the 
watch for offence ; and, no doubt, in his course through life, poor down- 
right Phil trampled upon corns enough of those who met him in his way. 

Do you know why Eidley is so fond of Finuin 7 ” asked Jarznan. 
** Because Firmin's fiither hangs on to the nobility by the pulse, whilst 
Ridley, you know, is connected with them through the sideboard." 
So Jarman had the double horn for his adversary : he could demise a 
man for not being a gentleman, and insult him for being one. I have 
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met with people in the \ 70 rld with whom the latter offence is an unpar- 
donable crime — a cause of ceaseless doubt, division, and suspicion. What 
more common or natural, Bufo, than to hate another for being what you 
are not ? The story is as old as frogs, bulls, and men. 

Then, to be sure, besides your enviers in life, there are your admirers. 
Beyond wit, which he understood — ^beyond genius, which he had — ^Ridley 
admired good looks and manners, and always kept some simple hero 
whom he loved secretly to cherish and worship. He loved to be amongst 
beautiful women and aristocratical men. Philip Firmin, with his repub- 
lican notions, and downright bluntncss of behaviour to all men of rank 
superior to him, had a grand high manner of his own ; and if Jie had 
scarce twopence in his pocket, would have put his hands in them with 
as much independence as the greatest dandy who ever sauntered on 
Pall Mall pavement. What a coolness the fellow had ! Some men may, 
not unreasonably, have thought it impudence. It fascinated Ridley. To 
be such a man ; to have such a figure and manner ; to be able to look 
society in the face, slap it on the shoulder, if you were so minded, and 
hold it by the button — what would not Ridley give for such powers 'and 
accomplishments ? You will please to bear in mind, I am not saying that 
J. J. was right, only that he was as he was. I hope we shall have 
nobody in this story without his little foults and peculiarities. Jarman 
was quite right when he said Ridley loved fine company. I believe his 
pedigree gave him secret anguishes. He would rather have been gentle- 
man than genius ever so great; but let you and me, who have no 
weaknesses of our own, try and look charitably on this confessed foible 
of my friend. 

J. J. never thought of rebuking Philip for being idle. Phil was as 
the lilies of the field, in the painter’s opinion. He was not called upon to 
toil or spin ; but to take his ease, and grow and bask in sunshine, and be 
arrayed in glory. The little clique of painters knew what Firmin’s means 
were. Thirty thousand pounds of his own. Thirty thousand pounds 
down, sir ; and the inheritance of his Other’s immense fortune I A splen- 
dour emanated from this gifted young man. His opinions, his jokes, his 
laughter, his song, had the weight of thirty thousand down, sir ; and 
<&c. &c. What call had he to work 7 Would you set a young nobleman 
to be an apprentice 7 Philip was free to be as idle as any lord, if he 
liked. He ought to wear fine clothes, ride fine horses, dine off plate, and 
drink champagne every day. J. J. would work quite cheerfully till 
sunset, and have an eightpenny plate of meat in Wardour Street and 
a glass of porter for his humble dinner. At the Haunt, and mmilftr 
places of Bohemian resort, a snug place near the fire was always found for 
Firmin. Fierce republican as he was, Jarman had a smile for his lord- 
idiip, and used to adopt particularly dandified airs when he had been 
invited Old Parr Street to dinner. 1 daresay Philip liked fiattery* 1 
own that he was a little weak in this respect, and that you and I, my 
dear iir^ ate, of course, far his superiors. J. J., who loved him, would 
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have had him follow his aiint^s and cousin’s advice, and live in better 
company ; but I think the painter would not have liked his pet to soil 
his hands with too much work, and radier admired Mr. Phil for 
being idle. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, both as to the company 
he should keep and the occupation which was wholesome for him. But 
when others of his acquaintance hinted that his idleness would do him 
harm, she would not hear of their censure. “ Why should he work if he 
don’t choose ? ” she asked. “ He has no call to be scribbling and scrab- 
bling. You wouldn’t have him sitting all day painting little dolls’ heads 
on canvas, and working like a slave. A pretty idea, indeed I His uncle 
will get him an appointment. That’s the thing he should have. He 
should be secretary to an ambassador abroad, and he will be 1 ” In fact, 
Phil, at this period, used to announce his wish to enter the diplomatic 
service, and his hope that Lord Ringwood would further his views in that 
resp#ct. Meanwhile he was the king of Thornhaugh Street. He might 
be as idle as he chose, and Mrs. Brandon had always a smile for him. He 
might smoke a great deal too much, but she worked dainty little cigar- 
cases for him. She hemmed his fine cambric pocket handkerchiefs, and 
embroidered his crest at the coiners. She worked him a waistcoat so 
splendid that he almost blushed to weai* it, gorgeous as he was in apparel 
at this period, and sumptuous in chains, studs, and haberdashery. I fear 
Dr. Firmin, sighing out his disappointed hopes in respect of his son, 
has rather good cause for his dissatisfaction. But of these remonstrances 
the Little Sister would not hear. “ Idle, why not ? Why should he 
work? Boys will be boys. I daresay his grumbling old Pa was not 
better than Philip when he was young 1 ” And this she spoke with a 
heightened colour in her little face, and a defiant toss of her head, of which 
I did not understand all the significance then ; but attributed her eager 
partizanship to that admirable injustice which belongs to all good women, 
and for which let us be daily thankful. I know, dear ladies, you are 
angry at this statement. But, even at the risk of displeasing you^ we 
must tell the truth. You would wish to represent yourselveB as equitable, 
logical, and strictly just So, I daresay, Dr. Johnson would have liked 
Mrs. Thrale to say to him, “ Sir, your manners are graceful ; your person 
elegant, cleanly, and eminently pleasing ; your appetite small (especially 
for tea), and your dancing equal to the Violetta’s which, you perceive, 
is merely ironical. Women equitable, logical, and strictly just 1 Mercy 
upon us I If th^ were, population would cease, the world would be a 
howling wilderness. Well, in a word, this* Little Sister petted and coaxed 
Philip Firmin in such an absurd way that every one remarked it — ^those 
who had no friends, no sweethearts, no mothers, no daughters, no wives, 
and those who were petted, and coaxed, and q>oiled at home themselves ; 
as I trust, dearly beloved, is your case. 

Now, again, let us admit that Hiilip’s father had reason to be angry 
with the boy, and deplore his son’s taste for low eompeny ; but excuse 
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the yoTing man, on the other hand, somewhat for his fierce revolt and 
profound distaste at much m his home circle which annoyed him. ‘‘ By 
heaven ! ” (he would roar out, pulling his hair and whiskers, and with 
many fierce ejaculations, according to his wont,) “ the solemnity of those 
humbugs sickens me so, that I should like to crown the old bishop with 
the soup tureen, and box Baron Bumsher’s ears with the saddle of mutton. 
At my aunt’s, the humbug is just the same. It’s better done, perhaps ; 
but, O Pendennis I if you could but know the pangs which tore into my 
heart, sir, the vulture which gnawed at this confounded liver, when I saw 
women — women who ought to be pure — women who ought to be like 
angels — ^womcn who ought to know no art but that of coaxing our jgriefs 
away and soothing our sorrows — fawning, and winging, and scheming; 
cold to this person, humble to that, flattering to the rich, and indifferent 
to the humble in station. I toll you I have seen all this, Mrs. Pendennis I 
I won’t mention names, but I have met with those who have made me 
old before my time — a hundred years old 1 Tlie zest of life is pafjsed 
from me ” (here Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nearest decanter 
at hand). “ But if I like what your husband is pleased to call low soci^, 
it is because I have seen the other. I liave dangled about at fine parties, 
and danced at fashionable balls. I have seen mothers bring their virgin 
daughters up to battered old rakes, and ready to sacrifice their innocence 
for fortune or a title. The atmosphere of those polite drawing-rooms 
stifles me. 1 can’t bow the knee to the horrible old Mammon. I walk 
about in the crowds as lonely as if 1 was in a wilderness; and don’t 
begin to breathe freely until I get some honest tobacco to clear the air. 
As for your husband ” (meaning the writer of this memoir), he cannot 
help himself; he is a worldling, of the earth, earthy. If a duke were 
to ask him to dinner to-morrow, the parasite owns that he would go. 
Allow me, my friends, my freedom, my rough companions, in their work- 
day clothes. I don’t hear such lies and flatteries come from behind pipes, 
as used to pass fi-om above whitechokers wlicn I was in the world.” 
And he would tear at his cravat, as though the mere thought of the 
world’s conventionality well nigh strangled him. 

This, to be sure, was in a late stage of his career, but I take up the 
biography here and there, so as to give the best idea I may of my friend’s 
character. At this time — ^he is out of the country just now, and besides, 
if he saw his own likeness staring him in the face, I am confident he 
would not know it — Mr. Philip, in some things, was as obstinate as a 
mule, and in others as weak as a woman. He had a childish sensibility 
for what was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetic ; and a mighty scorn of 
imposture, wherever he found it. He had many good purposes, which 
were often very vacillating, and were but seldom performed. He had a 
vast number of evil habits, whereof, you know, idleness is said to be the 
root. Many of these evil propensities he coaxed and cuddled with much 
care ; and though he roared out peccavt most frankly, when charged with 
his sins, this criminal would fidl , to peccation very soon after promising 
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amendment. What he liked he would have. What he disliked he could 
with the greatest difficulty be found to do. He liked good dinners, good 
wine, good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and in all these com- 
forts of life (or any others which he fancied, or which were within his 
means) he indulged himself with perfect freedom. He hated hypocrisy on 
his own part, and hypocrites in general. He said everything that C4ime 
into his mind about things and people ; and, of course, was often wrong and 
often prejudiced, and often occasioned howls of indignation or malignant 
whispers of hatred by his free speaking. He believed everything that was 
said to him until his informant had misled him once or twice, after which 
he would believe nodiing. And here you will see that his impetuous 
credulity was as absurd as the subsequent obstinacy of his unbelief. My 
dear young friend, the profitable way in life is the middle way. Don’t 
quite believe anybody, for he may mislead you ; neither disbelieve him, 
for that is uncomplimentary to your friend. Black is not so very black; 
and as for white, hon Dieu ! in our climate, what paint will remain white 
long ? If Philip was self-indulgent, I suppose other people are self- 
inddgent likewise : and besides, you know, your faultless heroes have 
ever so long gone out of fashion. To be young, to be good-looking, to 
be healthy, to be hungry three times a day, to have plenty of money, a 
great alacrity of sleeping, and nothing to do — all these, I daresay, are 
very dangerous temptations to a man, but I think I know some who 
would like to undergo the dangers of the trial. Suppose there be holi- 
-daya, is there not work time too ? Suppose to-day is feast-day ; may 
not tears and repentance come to-morrow ? Such times are in store for 
Master Phil, and so please to let him have rest and comfort for a chapter 
or two. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Impletur veteris Bacohi. 

HAT time, that merry time, 
of Brandon’s, of Bohemia, 
of oysters, of idleness, of 
smoking, of song at night 
and profuse soda-watef in 
the morning, of a pillow, 
lonely and bachelor it is 
true, but with few cares 
for bedfellows, of plenteous 
pocket-money, of ease for 
to-day and little heed for 
to-morrow, was often re- 
membered by Philip in after 
days. Mr. Phil’s views of 
life were not very exalted, 
were they? The fruits of 
this world, which he de- 
voured with such gusto, I 
must own were of the com- 
mon kitchen -garden sort; 
and the lazy rogue’s ambi- 
tion went no farther than to 
stroll along the sunshiny 
wall, eat his fill, and then repose comfortably in the arbour under the 
arched vine. Why did Phil’s mother’s parents leave her thirty thousand 
pounds ? I daresay some misguided people would be glad to do as much 
for their sons ; but, if 1 have ten, I am determined they shkll either have 
a hundred thousand apiece, or else bare bread and cheese. “ Man was 
made to labour, and to be lazy,” Phil would affirm, with his usual energy 
of expression. *^When the Indian warrior goes on the hunting path, 
he is sober, active, indomitable. No dangers inght him, and no labours 
tire. He endures the cold of the winter; he couches on the forest leaves; 
he subsists on frugal roots or the casual spoil of his bow. When he 
returns to his village, he gorges to repletion; he sleeps, perhaps, to 
excess When the game is devoured, and the fire-water exhausted, again 
he sallies forth into the wilderness; he outclimbs the possum and he 
throttles the bear. I am the Indian : and this haunt is my wigwam ! 
Barbara, my squaw, bring me oysters; bring me a jug of the frothing 
black beer of the pale-faces, or I will hang up thy scalp on my tent* 
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pole?” And old Barbara, the good old attendant of this Haunt of 
Bandits, would say, “ Law, Mr. Philip, how you do go on, to be sure I ” 
Where is the Haunt now ? and where are the merry men all who there 
assembled? The sign is do-wn; the song is silent; the sand is swept from 
the floor ; the pipes are broken, and the ashes arc scattered. 

A little more gossip about his merry days, and we have done. He, 
Philip, was called lo the bar in due course, and at his call- supper we 
assembled a dozen of his elderly and youthful friends. The chambers in 
Parchment Buildings were given up to him for this day. Mr. Van John, 1 
think, was away attending a steeple-chase ; but Mr. Cassidy was with us, 
and several of Philip’s acquaintances of school, college, and the world. 
There was Philip’s father, and Philip’s uncle Twysden, and I, Phil’s revered 
and respectable school senior, and others of our ancient seminary. There 
was Burroughs, the second wrangler of his year, great in metaphysics, 
greater with the knife and fork. There was Stackpole, Eblana'a fiivourite 
5hiid — the glutton of all learning, the master of many languages, who 
stuttered and blushed when he spoke his own. There was Pmkerton, 
who, albeit an ignoramus at the university, was already winning prodigious 
triumphs at the Parliamentary bar, and investing in Consols te the 
admiration of all his contemporaries. There was Rosebury the beaatiful, 
the May-fair pet and delight of Almack’s, the cards on whose mantd^ece 
made all men open the eyes of wonder, and some of us dart the scowl 
of envy. There was my Lord Ascot, Lord Egham’s noble son. There 
was Tom Dale, who, having carried on his university career too splendidly, 
had come to grief in the midst of it, and was now meekly eamiii^ his 
bread in the reporter’s gallery, alongside of Cassidy. Thare waa Madboride, 
who, having thrown up his fellowship and married hm cowi% was now 
doing a brave battle with poverty, and making literature feed him until 
law should reward him more splendidly. There was Hay thorn, the 
country gentleman, who ever remembered his old college chums, and kept 
the memory of that iriendship up by constant reminders of pheasants and 
game in the season. There were Raby and Maynard from the Guards’ 
Club (Maynard sleeps now under Crimean snows), who preferred arms to 
the toga ; but carried into their military life the love of their old books, 
the aflcction of their old friends. Most of these must be mute personages 
in our little drama. Could any chronicler remember the talk of all 
of them? 

Several of the guests present were members of the Inn of Court (the 
Upper Temple), which had conferred on Philip the degree of Barrister- 
at-Law. He had dined in his wig and gown (Blackmore’s wig and gown) 
in the inn hall that day, in company with other members of his inn; and, 
dinner over, we adjourned to Phil's chambers in Parchment Buildings, 
where a dessert was served, to which Mr. Firmin’s friends were convoked. 

The wines came from Dr. Firmin’s cellar. His servants were in attend- 
ance to wait upon the company. Father and son both loved (splendid 
hospitalities, and, as far as creature comforts went, Philip’s feast was 
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richly provided. “ A supper, I love a supper, of all things I And in order 
that I might enjoy yours, 1 only took a single mutton-chop for dinner ! ” 
cried Mr. Twysden, as he greeted Philip. Indeed, we found him, as we 
arrived from Hall, already in the chambers, and eating the young bar- 
rister’s dessert. “He’s been here ever so long,” says Mr. Brice, who 
officiated as butler, “ pegging away at tlie olives and maccaroons. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he has pocketed some.” There was small respect on 
the part of Brice for Mr. Twysden, whom the worthy butler frankly 
pronounced to be a stingy ’umbug. Meanwhile, Talbot believed that the 
old man respected him, and always conversed with Brice, and treated 
him with a cheerful cordiality. 

The outer Philistines quickly arrived, and but that the wine and 
men were older, one might have fancied oneself at a college wine-party. 
Mr. Twysden talked for the whole company. He was radiant. He felt 
himself in high spirits. He did the honours of Philip’s table. Indeed, 
no man was more hospitable with other folks’ wine. Philip himself was 
silent and nervous. I asked him if tlie awful ceremony, which he had 
just undergone, was weighing on his mind ? 

He was looking ratlicn: anxiously towards the door : and, knowing 
somewhat of the state of affairs at home, I thought that probably he and 
his father had had one of the disputes which of late days had become 
so frequent between them. 

The company were nearly all assembled and busy with their talk, and 
drinking the doctor’s excellent claret, when Brice entering, announced 
Dr. Firmin and Mr. Tufton Hunt. 

“ Hang Mr. Tufton Hunt,” Philip was going to say ; but he started 
up, went forward to his father, and greeted him very respectfully. He 
then gave a bow to the gentleman introduced as Mr. Hunt, and they 
found places at the table, the doctor taking his with his usual handsome 
grace. 

The conversation, which had been pretty brisk until Dr. Firmin came, 
drooped a little after his appearance. We had an awfril row two days 
ago,” Philip whispered to me, “We siiook hands and are reconciled, as 
you see. He won’t stay long. He will be sent for in half an hour or so. 
He will say he has been sent for by a duchess, and go and have tea at 
the club.” 

Dr. Firmin bowed, and smiled sadly at me, as Philip was speaking. 1 
daresay 1 blushed somewhat, and felt as if the doctor knew what his son 
was saying to me. He presently engaged in conversation with Lord Asoot ; 
he hoped his good father was well? 

“ You keep him so, doctor. Yon don’t give a fellow a chance,” says 
the young lor^ 

“Pass the bottle, you young men I H^ ! We intend to see yon all 
out ! ” cries Talbot Twysden, on pleasure bent and of the frugal mind. 

“ Well said, sir,” says the stranger introduced as Mr. Hunt $ “ and 
right good wine. Ha, Firmin! 1 think 1 know the tapl”'«nd he 
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smacked his lips over the claret. “It’s your twenty -five, and no 
mistake.*’ 

r 

“ The red-nosed individual seems a connoisseur,” whispered Eosebury 
at my side. 

The stranger’s nose, indeed, was somewhat rosy. And to this I may 
add that his clothes were black, his face pale, and not well shorn, his white 
neckcloth dingy, and his eyes bloodshot. 

“ He looks as if he had gone to bed in his clothes, and carries a 
plentiful flue about his person. Who is your father’s esteemed friend ? ” 
continues the wag, in an under voice. 

“ You heard his name, Rosebury,” says the young barrister, gloomily. 

“I should suggest that your father is in diflficultics, and attended by 
an oflicer of the sheriff of London, or perhaps subject to mental aberration, 
and placed under the control of a keeper.” 

“ Leave me alone, do ! ” groaned Philip. And here Twysden, who 
wa» longing for an opportunity to make a speech, bounced up from his 
chair, and stopped the facetious barrister’s further remarks by his own 
eloquence. His discourse was in praise of Philip, the new-made bar- 
rister. “ What I if no one else will give that toast, your uncle will, and 
many a heartfelt blessing go with you too, my boy ! ” cried the Kttle man. 
lie was prodigal of benedictions. He dashed aside the tear-drop of 
emotion. He spoke with perfect fluency, and fdr a considerable period. 
He really made a good speech, and was greeted with deserved cheers when 
at length he sat down. 

Phil stammered a few words in reply to his uncle’s voluble compli- 
ments ; and then Lord Ascot, a young nobleman of much familiar humour, 
proposed Phil’s father, his health, and song. The physician made a neat 
speech from behind his ruffled shirt. He was agitated by the tender 
feelings of a paternal heart, he said, glancing benignly at Phil, who was 
cracking filberts. To see his son happy ; to see him surrounded by such 
friends ; to know him embarked this day in a profession which gave the 
greatest scope for talents, the noblest reward for industry, was a proud 
and happy moment to him. Dr. Firmin. What had the poet observed ? 

Ingenuaa dddicisse Jideliter artea^^ (hear, hear I) emollit morea ,^' — ^yes, 
“ einollit morea,'^ He drank a bumper to the young barrister (he waved 
his ring, with a thimbleful of wine in his glass). He pledged the young 
friends whom he saw assembled to cheer his son on his onward path. He 
thanked them with a father’s heart I He passed his emerald ring across 
his eyes for a moment, and lifted them to the ceiling, from which quarter 
he requested a blessing on his boy. As though spirits (of whom, perhaps, 
you have read in the columns of this Magazine) approved of his invoca- 
tion, immense thumps came from above, along with the plaudits which 
saluted the doctor’s speech from the g^tlemen round the table. But the 
upper thumps were derisory, and came from Mr. Buffers, of the third floor, 
who chose this method of mocking our harmless little festivities. 

1 think these cheers from the facetious Buffers, though meant in scorn 
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of our party, served to enliven it and make us laugh. Spite of all the 
talking, we were dull; and I could not but allow the force of my neigh- 
bour’s remark, that we were sate u|)on and smothered by the old men. 
One or two of the younger gentlemen chafed at the licence for tobacco- 
smoking not being yet accorded. But Philip interdicted this amusement 
as yet. 

“ Don’t,” he said ; “ my father don’t like it. He has to see patients 
to-night ; and they can’t bear the smell of tobacco by their bedsides.” 

The impatient youths waited with their cigar-cases by their sides. 
They longed for the withdrawal of the obstacle to their happiness. 

He won’t go, I tell you. He’ll be sent for,” growled Philip to jne. 

The doctor was engaged in conversation to the right and left of him, 
and seemed not to think of a move. But, sure enough, at a few minutes 
after ten o’clock. Dr. Firmin’s footman entered the room with a note, 
which Firmin opened and read, as Philip looked at me, with a grim 
humour in his face. I think Phil’s fether knew that we knew he was 
acting. However, he went through the comedy quite gravely. 

A physician’s time is not his own,” he said, shaking his handsome, 
melancholy head. “ Good-bye, my dear lord 1 Pray remember me at 
home! Good night, Philip, my boy, and good speed to you in your 
career I Pray, pray don’t move.” 

And he is gone, waving the fair hand and the broad-brimmed hat, 
with the beautiful white lining. Phil conducted him to the door, and 
heaved a sigh as it closed upon his father — a sigh of relief, I think, that 
he was gone. 

** Exit Governor. What’s tlie Latin for Governor ?” says Lord Ascot, 
who possessed much native humour, but not very profound scholarship. 
“ A most venerable old parent, Firmin. That hat and appearance wpuld 
command any sum of money.” 

Excuse me,” lisps Rosebury, ** but why didn’t he take his elderly 
friend with him — the dilapidated clerical gentleman who is drinking claret 
so freely? And also, why did he not remove your avuncular orator? 
Mr. Twysden, your interesting young neophyte has provided us with an 
excellent specimen of the cheerful produce of the Gascon grape.” 

‘‘ Well, then, now the old gentiemtin is gone, let us vpass the bottle 
and make a night of it. Hey, my lord?” cries Twysden. “Philip, your 
claret is good 1 I say, do you remember some Chfi.teau Margaux I had, 
which Winton liked so ? It must be good if he praised it, I can tell you. 
I imported it myself, and gave him the address of the Bordeaux merchant; 
and he said he had seldom tasted any like it. Those were his very words. 
1 must get you fellows to come and taste it some day.” 

“ Some day I What day? Name it, generous Amphitryon!” cries 
Bosebury. 

« Some day at seven o’clock. With a plain, quiet dinner — a dear 
soup, a bit of fish, a couple of little entries, and a nice little roast. 
That’s my kind of dinner. And we’ll taste that claret, young men. It ii 
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not a heavy wine. It is not a first-class wine. 1 don’t mean even to say 
it is a dear wine, but it has a bouquet and a pureness. What, you will 
smoke, you fellows ? ” 

“ We will do it, Mr. Twysden. Better do as the rest of us do. Try 
one of these.” 

The little man accepts the proffered cigar from the young nobleman’s 
box, lights it, hems and hawks, and lapses into silence. 

I thought that would do for him,” murmurs the facetious Ascot. 
^‘It is strong enough to blow his old head off, and I wish it would. 
^‘That cigar,” he continues, ^^was given to my father by the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who had it out of the Queen of Spain’s own box. She 
smokes a good deal, but naturally likes ’em mild. I can give you a 
stronger one.” 

Oh, no. 1 dare say this is very fine. Thank you ! ” says poor 
Talbot. 

V Leave him alone, can’t you ?” says Philip. Don’t make a fool of 
him before tbe young men, Ascot.” 

Philip still looked very dismal in the midst of the festivity. He was 
thinking of his differences with his absent parent. 

We might all have been easily consoled, if the doctor had takjen away 
with him the elderly companion whom he had introduced to Phil’s feast, 
lie could not have been very welcome to our hast, for Phil scowled at his 
guest, and whispered, “ Hang Hunt I ” to his neighbour. 

Hang Hunt ” — the Beverend Tuflon Hunt was his name — ^was in no 
wise disconcerted by the coolness of his reception. He drank his wine 
very freely ; addressed himself to his neighbours affably ; and called out 
a loud " Hear, hear,” to Twysden, when that gentleman azmounced his 
intention of making a night of it. As Mr. Hunt warmed with wine he 
spoke to the table. He talked a great deal about the Ringwood family, 
had been very intimate at Wingate, in old days, as he told Mr. Twysden, 
and an intimate friend of poor Ginqbazs, Lord Ringwood’s only son. Now, 
the memory of the late Lord Ginqbars was not an agreeable recoUecdoji to 
the relatives of the house of Ringwood. B[e was in life a dissipated and 
disreputable young lord. His name was seldom mentioned in his fiunily ; 
never by his fiMber» with whom he*liad had many quarrels. 

<< You know I introduced Cinqban to your &ther, Philip ? ” calk out 
the dingy deigyman. 

I have heard you mention the fact,” says Philip. 

They met at a wine in my rooms in Corpus. Bixunmell Firmtn we 
used to your &ther in those days. He was tiue greatest buck in the 
university— ^ways a dres^r man, kept hunters, gsre the best dumera in 
Cambridge. We were m wild set. There was Cinqhars, Brand Finnin, 
Beryl, Toplady, about dozen of us, almost noblemen or feUoir-com- 
moners^ellows who aU kept their horses and had dwir prirate aerrants.” 

This speech was addressed to the oompasqr,^ who yet did not seem 
much edifi^ by the college reoolleotions of the diogy elderly man. 
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Almost fiU Trinity sir ! We dined with, eaoh otker week 
about Many of them hM their taadema. Desperate fellow across 
oDuutry your father was. And — hitli we won't tell tales out of school, 
hey?” 

No ; please don't, sir,” said Philip, denching his fists, and biting his 
lips. The shabby, ill-bred, swaggering man was eating Philip’s salt; 
Pliil’s lordly ideas of hospitality did not allov? him to quarrel with the 
guest under his tent. 

When he went out in medicine, we were all of us astonished. Why, 
wr, Brand Firmin, at one time, was the greatest swell in the university,” 
continued Mr. Hunt, and such a plucky fellow ! So was poof Cinqbars, 
tliough he had no stamina, lie, I, and Firmin, fought for twmity minutes 
before Caius' Gate with about twenty bargemen, imd you should have seen 
your father hit out 1 I was a handy one in those days, too, with my 
lingers. We learned the noble art erf self-defence in my time, young 
gentlemen ! We used to have Glover, the boxer, down from London, 
wlio gave us lessons. Cinqbars was a pretty sparrer — but no stamina. 
Brandy killed him, sir — ^brandy killed him 1 Why, this is some of your 
governor’s wine ! He and I have been drinking it to-night in Parr Street, 
and talking over old times.” 

“ J am glad, sir, you found the wine to your taste,” says Philip, 
gravely. 

“ I did, Philip, my boy ! And when your father said he was ooming 
to your wine, I said I'd come too.” 

“ I wish somebody would fling him out of window,” groaned Philip. 

A most potent, grave, and reverend senior,” whispered Rosebuxy to 
me. I read biliiards, Boulogne, gambling-houses, in his noble linea- 
ments. Has he long adorned your family circle, Firmin ? " 

** I foimd him at borne about a month ago, in my frther’s ante-room, 
in the same clothes, with a pair of mangy moustaches on his face ; 
he has been at our house every day since.” 

“ ilohappe de Toulon^'' says Bosebury, Uandly, looking towards the 
strangmr. Cela at voiU Hamme p&rfmtamnt dMmgud^ You axe quite 
right, sir. I was speaking of yon ; and asking our firiend Philip where k 
was I had the honour of meeting you abroad last year 7 This courtesy,” 
he gently added, will disarm tigers.” 

** X was abroad, sir, last yemr,” said the other, nodding his touL 
** Three to one be was in Boulogne gaol, or perhaps officiaring 
at a gamblingrboiise. Stop, 1 hate it 1 Baden Baden, sir ? ” 

“ I was there, safe enough,” says the dexgymaiL It is a very pretty 
place; but the ak of the UUs yoWi Hal hal Yonr father used 
to shake hia dhow when he was ayoungsler tMnVhUipl lean^theli 
calling you Philip. I've blown your fiidher theaeiiu^ We wen 

college chum, yon know.” 

Ahl whet would 1 give,” ai§^8 Bosdmy, ^ if that voneraUe 
would but address me by my Christian namel Plni^ do mxuHUiag 0 
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make your party go. The old gentlemen are throttling it ? Sing some- 
thing, somebody ! or let us drown our melancholy in wine. You expressed 
your approbation of this claret, sir, and claimed a previous acquaintance 
with it ? ” 

“ I’ve drunk two dozen of it in the last month,” says Mr. Hunt, with 
a grin. 

“ Two dozen and four, sir,” remarks Mr. Brice, putting a fresh bottle 
on the table. 

“ Well said, Brice ! I make the Firmin Arms my head -quarters ; and 
honour the landlord with a good deal of my company,” remarks Mr. Hunt. 

“ TJie Firmin Arms are honoured by having such supporters ! ” says 
Phil, glaring, and with a heaving chest. At each moment he was growing 
more and more angry with that parson. 

At a certain stage of conviviality Phil was fond of talking of his 
jicdigrec; and, though a professor of very liberal opinions, was not a 
little j)roud of some of his ancestors. 

“ Oh, come, I say I Sink the heraldry ! ” cries Lord Ascot. 

“ I am very sorry 1 I would do anything to oblige you, but I can’t 
Lelp being a gentleman I ” growls Philip. 

“Oh, I sayl If you intend to come King Richard HI. over us — ” 
breaks out my lord. 

“ Ascot ! your ancestors were sweeping counters when mine stood by 
King Richard in that righteous fight ! ” shouts Philip. 

'Flint monarch had conferred lands upon the Ringwood family. 
Richard III. was Philip’s battle-horse ; when he trotted it after dinner he 
was splendid in his chivalry, 

“ Oh, I say I If you are to saddle White Surrey, fight Bosworth 
Field, and murder the kids in the Tower I ” continues Lord Ascot. 

“ Serve the little brutes right I ” roars Phil. “ They were no more 
heirs of the blood royal of England than ” 

“ I daresay ! Only I’d rather have a song now the old boy is gone. 
I say, you fellows, chant something, do now I Bar all this row about 
Bosworth Field and Richard the Third I Always docs it when he’s beer 
on board — always does it, give you my honour I ” whispers the young 
nobleman to his neighbour. 

“ I am a fool I I am a fool ! ” cries Phil, smacking his forehead. 
“ There are moments when the wrongs of my race loill intervene. It’s 
not your fault, Mr. What-d’yc-call-’em, that you alluded to my arms in a 
derisive manner. I bear you no malice I Nay, I ask your pardon ! Nay ! 
I pledge you in this claret, which is good, though it’s my governor’s. In 

our house everything isn’t, hum Bosli I its twenty-five claret, sir ! 

Ascot’s father gave him#i pipe of it for saving a life which might be better 
spent; and I believe the apothecary would have pulled you through, 
A^cot, just as well as my governor. But the wine’s good ! Good ! 
Brice, some more claret! A song ! Who spoke of a song? Warble us 
something, Tom Dale ! A song, a song, a song I ” 
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Whereupon the exquisi^Ce ^ttjr of “ Moonlight on the Tiles” was given 
by Tom Dale with all his accustomed humour. Then politeness demanded 
that our host should sing one of his songs, apd as I have heard him perform 
it many times, 1 have the privilege of here reprinting it : premising that 
the tune and chorus were taken from a Gciman song book, which used to 
delight us melodious youth in bygone days. Philip accordingly lifted up 
his great voice and sang : — 

Boctor Eut^er. 

**For the souls* edification 
Of lliifl decent congregation, 

Worthy people! by yonr grant, 

I will sing a holy chant, 

I will sing a holy (‘hunt. 

If the ditty sound hut oddly, 

*Twa8 a father, wihc and godly, 

Sang it hO long ago. 

Then sing as Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang. 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

IIo is a fool his whole life long. 

*^IIe by custom patriarchal, 

Loved to sec the beaker fejiarklc, 

And he thought the wine iinproicd, 

Tasted by the wife ho loved, 

By tho kindly lips he loved. 

Friends! I wish this custom pious 
Duly were adopted by us, 

To combine love, song, wine ; 

And sing as Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, ^ 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

'Ho is a fool his whole life long. 

“Who refuses tliis our credo, 

And demurs to drink as wc do, 

Were ho holy as John Knox, 

I’d pronounce him heterodox. 

I’d pronounce him heterodox. ^ 

And from out this congi'egation, 

With a solemn commiuation, 

Banish quick the heretic, 

Who would not sing as Lather sang. 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long.” 

The reader^s humble servant was older ilkm most of the par^ 
assembled at this symposium, which may have taken place some score 
of years back; but as 1 listened to the noise, tho fresh laughter, the 
songs remembe^ out of old university days, the talk and cant phrases 
>f the old school of which most of us had been disdplesi dear 'me, I 
VOL. IIL— NO. 16 . • 16 . 
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e B young again, and wlion certain knocks came to the door nhout 
t, enjoyed quite a refreshing pang of anxious interest for a 
, deeming the proctors were rapping, having heard our shouts 
in the court below. The late comer, however, was only a tavern waiter, 
bearing a supper-tray; and we weie free to speechify, shout, quarrel, 
and l>e as young as we liked, with nobody to find fault, except, perchance, 
the bencher below, who, I dtw’csiy, was kept awake ^Yith our noise. 

■Wlieii that supper arrived, poor Talbot Twysden, who had come so far 
to enjoy it, was not in a state to partake of it. Lord Ascot’s cigar had 
proved too much for him ; and the worthy gentleman had been lying on a 
boia, ill a neighbouring room, for some time past in a state of luq eless 
collapse. lie had told us, whibt yet capable of speech, what a love and 
regard he had for Philip ; but between him and Philip’s father there "was 
but little love. They liad had that worst and most irremediable of quarrels, 
a difference about twopence halfpenny in tlie divi'^ion of the property of 
late fatlier-in-law. Pirmin still thought Twysden a shabby curmud- 
geon ; and Twysden considered Firiniii an un 2 )rincipled man. Wlicn Mrs. 
Firmin was alive, the tivo poor sisters had had to regulate their .aficctions 
by llie maiital orders, and to be waim, cool, moderate, freezing, according to 
llicir husbands’ state for the lime being. 1 wonder are there* many real 
reconciliations? Pear Tomkins and 1 are leconciled, T know. AVo have 
met and dined at Joiu's’s. And ah ! how fond we are of fsneh other 1 Oh, 
very ! So wdlh Firiuin and Twy^din. Tliey met, and shook hands with 
perfect animosity. So did Tw} -d(‘ii junior and Firmin junior. Young 
Twy.sden was the cider, and thiasl ed and bullied Phil as A boy, until the 
latter arose and pilohed his cousin dcuvnstairB. .^llqntally, th(‘y weio 
always kicking cacli other downstairs. Well, poor TalfCot could not par- 
take of the siipjier wlieii it oame, and la^ in a piteoAs state on the neigh- 
boining sofa of the absent Mr. Van John, 

AVlio would go home with him, where his wife must be anxious about 
him ? I agreed to convoy him, and the parson said lie was going our way, 
and would accompany us. AV'e sujqported this senior through the Temple, 
and put him on the front seat of a cab."* The cigar had disgracefully over- 
come him ; and any lecturer on the evils of smoking might have pointed 
his moral on the helpless pereon of this wretched gentleman. 

The evening’s feasting had only imparted animation to Mr, Hunt, and 
occasioned an agreeable abandon in his talk. I had seen the man before 
in Dr. Firmin’s hemse, and ovm that his society was almost as odious 
to me as to the^dootpr’a son Philip. On all subjects and persons, Phil was 
accustomed to speak his mind out a great deal too openly ; and Mr. Hunt 
had been an object of spfecial dislike to him ever since he had known 
Hunt. I tried tb makb the best of the matter. Few men of kindly 
feeling and gpood station arc without a dependant or two. Men start 
together in the 'race of life ; and Jack wins, and Toto falls by his side. 
The auccesafttl man succours and reaches a friendly hand to the unfortunate 
oompstiter. Kemembrance of early times gives the latter a sort of right 
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to call cn Lis Iticldcr (jomiade; and a man finds himself pitying, then 
enduring, then embracing a companion for whom, in old da} g, perhaps, 
he never had Imd any refrird or cMtecm. A prosperous man ought to have 
followers : if he has none, he has a hard heart. 

This pl\ilobO])l)izing was all very well. It was good for a man not to 
desert the fiieiicls of his boyhood. Jhit to live with such a end as that — 
with that creature, low, servile, swaorcroiing, besotted — ‘‘ How could liis 
father, wIk^ liad fine tastes, and loved grand company, put up with such 
a fellow?” asked Phil, “I don’t 1 now ulieu tho man is the moie odious, 
when he is familiar or when he ii m -p({ P-il ; ^^l^n he is paying eompli- 
m( fits to my fuller’s guests in I’air Miie!, or telling hideous o3d stale 
Btoii(s, as he did at my call-supper.” 

The wine of which Ulr. Hunt ficrly partook on that occasion made 
him, as I have said, conmnihioatiV(‘. *‘Knt a ])'id fellow, our host,” he 
remarked, on his p<art, w^hin T\e came pua) together. “Bumptious, good- 
lookinn^, Speaks his mind, hatfs me, and I don’t care. lie must be Well 
to do iu the world, IMaster Philip.” ^ ^ 

I said I ho])ed and thoueht so. 

“Bnimmcll Firmin must make four or five tliou^^ard a year. lie was 
a wild fellow in my time, I can tell }ou — in the days of the wild Prince 
and Poyns — stuck at nothin cr, sjx nt Ins own money, luinod liimsdf, fell 
on his legs homehow, and in uiied a foitime. Some rf ns liave not been 
BO lucky. I had nobody to p.iy?//dd)ts I missid my fellowship by 
idling tuid disnipating with those ron(( uiiJcd hats .ind silvci -laced gowns. 
I liked good company in th(‘sc da} s — nlwajH did win n i could get it. If 
you w^ere to write my adventures, now, you would hav(‘ to tell sotue 
queer storicH. Pvc been every w hue ; I’ve sei u liijh and low — ’specially 
low. I’ve tri(‘d fehnohinstn-ing, 1 ( iu-h adino, m wspnjiei ing, Ametlefi, 
West Indies. I've been in every oit} in Eiuoj)<\ I haven’t been as lucky 
as Bmramell Firmin. Il(* lolls in bis coach, he does, and 1 walk in my 
bighlowB. Guineas drop into his palm every day, and are uneomiuoilly 
scarce in mine, 1 can tell 3 '^cm-, and poor old Tiifton Hunt is not mUcli 
better off at fifty odd than lit* was when lie was an undergraduate at 
eighteen. How do yon do, old gentleman ? Air do you good? Here #e 
are at Beaunash Street; hope you’ve got the key, and missis won’t aee 
you.” A large butler, too well bred to exproRS astonishment at any event 
which occuired^out of do#rs, opened Mr. Twy^den’s, and let in i^at 
lamentable gentleman. He was very pale and solonin. He ga.sped out a 
fbw words, intimating Lis intention to fix a day to ask us to come and fUno 
Boon, and taste that wine that Winton liked eo. He waved an ttnstiiild^ 
band to us. If Mrs. Twysden was on the stairs to see the condition Of 
hw lord, 1 hope ^e took, possession of the Candle. Hunt grumbled aa We 
came «mt; ^^He might have offered us some refreshment after bringing Mm 
all way home. It’s only half- past one. There’s »6 good in gotifg to 
bed so soon as that. Let tts go and have a drink somewbore* 1 ktmiT a 
^NSry good crib close by. No, you won’t? J say ** (here he MmCf 
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a lau^ which startled the sleeping street), “ I know what you’ve been 
th i^kif^g all the time in the cab. You are a swell, — j’ou are, tool 
.mill have been thinking, ‘ This dreary old parson will try and borrow 
Mctaey from me.’ But I won’t, my boy. IVe got a banker. Look here I 
-Jee, faw, fum. You understand. I can get the sovereigns out of my 
medical swell in Old Parr Street. I prescribe bleeding for him — I 
drew him to-night. He is a very kind fellow, Brummell Firmin is. He 
can’t deny such a dear old friend anything. Bless him 1 ” And as he 
turned away to some midnight haunt of his own, he tossed up his hand in 
the air. I heard liim laughing through the silent street, and policeman X, 
trampilig on his beat, turned round and suspiciously eyed him. 

Then I thought of Dr. Firmin’s daik, melancholy face and eyes. Was 
a benevolent remembrance of old times the bond of union between these 
men ? All my house had long been asleep, when I opened and gently 
closed my house door. By the twinkling night-lamp I could dimly see 
child and mother softly breathing. Oh, blessed they on whose pillow no 
remorse aits I Happy you, who have escaped temptation 1 

I may have been encouraged in my suspicions of the dingy clergyman 
by Philip’s own surmises regarding him, which were expressed with the 
speaker’s usual candour. The fellow calls for what he likes at the 
Firmin Anns,” said poor Phil •, ** and when my father’s bigwigs assemble, 
I hope the reverend gentleman dines with them. I should like to see him 
hobnobbing with old Bumpdicr, or slapping the bishop on the back. Ho 
lives in Sligo Street, round the corner, so as lo be close to our house and 
yet preserve his own elegant independence. Otherwise, I wonder he has 
not installed himself in Old Parr Street, where my poor mother’s bedroom 
is vacant. The doctor docs not care to use that room, I remember now 
how silent they were when together, and how terrified she always scorned 
before him. What has he done ? I know of one affair in his early life. 
Does this Hunt know of any more ? They have been accomplices in some 
conspiracy, sir ; I daresay with that young Cinqbars, of whom Hunt is 
for ever bragging : the worthy sou of the worthy Kingwood. I say, docs 
wickedness run in the blood? My grandfathers, I have heard, were 
honest men. Perhaps they were only not found out; and the family 
taint will show in me some day. There are times when I feel the devil so 
strong within me, that I think some day he must have tl^e mt^tery. I’m 
not quite bad yet ; but I tremble lest I should go. Suppose I were to 
drown, and go down? It’s not a jolly thing, Pendennis, to have such a 
father as mine. Don’t humbug mt with your charitable palliations and 
soothing surmises. You put me in mind of the world then, by Jove, you 
do ! I laugh, and I drink, and I make merry, and sing, and smoke endless 
tobacco ; and I tell you, I always feel as if a little sword was dangling 
over my skull which will fall some day and split it. Old Parr Street is 
mined, sir, — mined I And sonje morning we shall be blown into blazes— 
into blazes, sir ; mark my words ! Thftt’s why I’m so careless and so idle. 
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for which you fellows are always bothering and scolding me* ^ There's no 
use in settling down untihtiie explosion is over, don't you see 7 Incedo per 
ignes euppositoe^ and, by George I sir, I feel my bootsolcs already scorching. 
Poor thing I poor mother ” (he apostrophized his mother’s picture which 
hung in the room where we were talking,) “ were you, aware of the secret, 
and was it the knowledge of that which made your poor eyes always look 
so frightened ? She was always fond of you, Pen. Do you remember 
how pretty and graceful she used to look as Jie lay on her sofa upstaits, 
or smiled out of her carriage as she kissed her hand to us boys 7 I say, 
what if a woman marries, and is coaxed and wheedled by a soft tongue, 
and runs off, and afterwards fiiidn her husband has a cloven foot ? " 

“Ah, Philip 1" 

“ What is to be the lot of the son of such a man ? Is my hoof cloven, 
too?" It was on the stove, as he tdlki‘d, extended in American fashion. 
“ Suppose there’s no escape for me, and I inherit my doom, as another 
man does gout or consumption ? Knowing this fate, what is the use, then, 
of doing anything in particular ? I toll you, sir, the whole ediiice of our 
present life will crumble in and Rinash." (Here he ilings his pipe to the 
ground with an awful shatter.) “ And until the catastrophe comes, what 
on earth is the use of sdiing to work, as you call it I You might as well 
have told a fellow, at Pompeii, to Klcct a profession the day before the 
eruption." 

“ If yon know that Vesuvius is going to burst ov(‘i Pompeii,” I said, 
somewhat alarmed, “why not go to Na]>les, or farther, if you nill?" 

“Were there not men in the sentiy-boxes at the city gates," asked 
Philip, “who might have run, and yet remained to be burned there? 
Suppose, after all, the doom isn’t hanging over us, — and the fear of it is 
only a nervous terror of mine? Suppose it com(‘s, and I survive it? 
The risk of the game gives a zc^t to it, old boy. BcsidcB, there is 
Honour : and some One Else is in the case, from wliom a man could not 
part in an hour of danger.” And here he blushed a fine red, heaved a 
great sigh, and emptied a bumper of claret. 
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Fuom the bosom of tlie mountain, 

From, the silent lands of night, 

Sparkles up tlie infant fountain, 

Ciystal clear and crown’d with light ; 

Witli a gentle tinkle riiiging, 

Sweetly sinking, 

Ever biiiigiiig 

Fieshful ladicince to the sight, 

Like a hap2>y-h< ailed maiden, 

Robes of goldi*n joy arrayed in. 

Dancing to the inner music 
Of her own young heart’s d(‘light. 

Upwards to tlie snmiiiei* skies, 

Laughing love with starry eyes ; 

I)<>wn wards to tlie mossy slope, 

Darting fi ce and full of liope ; 

And the lisl’ning air it fills 
With the tinkling of its rills ; 

Ancient rocks look blithe to hear it, 
lieather-beliB bloom fre‘>}ier ]u*ar it, 

And a thousand eliarnis endear it 
To tlie old pnternal JiiJls. 

And dcjwnward it patters. 

And outwaid it scatters 
Its silvery wattu's to g]a<lden the land; 

And childlike it diallers, 

And gleefully clatters, 

And murimirs of matters 
We don’t uiKlcrstaiid. 

Rut there’s meaning in music, whatever it be, 

From the sough of the wind to the sound of the sea, 

In the hum of the vale, and the Inish of the woods, 

In the voice of the stream, and tlie change of its moods, 
In the tliiindcr that rolls o’er the midsummer day, 

In the murmur that wakes when the storm is away, 

In the lowing of kine, and the carol of birds, 

Is a wilderness teeming with eloquent words ; 

And nature is moving in worshipful glee 
To the sound of its music, whatever it be. 

And gleaming and glancing, 

Thc» streamlet goes dancing,. 

And singing afar from the spot where it rose, 

And flowing, and falling, it grows as it goes ; 
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Gladsoiuely calling, it gathers its brothers 
From many a fountain; 

And down through the mists from the clefts of the mountain, 
The slowly wrung tribute of tarrying snows. 

And onward it dashes, 

And outward it splashes, 

And rushes, and flashes, 

So fleet in its flight, 

And so bright in its light, 

Brawling and brattling, 

Romping and rattling, 

Rul licking, frollicking, dancing, downwaixls, 

With a persistence 
Defying resistance, 

In all the unconscious compulsion of might. 

A^^My and away, thiongb the Woodlands careering, 

As clear as the day ; like a Hiiiibeam appearing 
In darkness; a voice in the solitude, singing 
A song of rejoicing, and cvermoie bringing, 

With many a muiinur and musical fall, 

A hope to the hopelcbs, 

A jo\ to the joyless, 

A love to the lo\ekss, 

A beauty to all. 

Now tlio biich is bc'ginning to grow on its bihik, 

Wliere tlie deer of the mountain come downward to arink, 

And the shepherd’s dog baiks from some lone summer Bhcaling, 
The iieighboiuless lionu* of the mniiland revealing. 

Now faster and faster flows on the fleet river, 

Inci casing, unceasing, rejoicing for ever; 

Thiough forests that wave with ilie honouis of ages, 

Ravines with the pines on their tottering li‘dges, 

Through hollows, miblest by tlie simsluiie of heaven; 

Tlirough rocks, that the wrath of the torrent lias riven. 

And on w aid, and do^vnward, it rustics and rages, 

With headlong rapidity into the linn ; 

Rumbling and tumbling, in foamy confusion; 

Boiling, and pouiing, 

And toiling, and roaring, 

Filling the mind with a hoi rid illusion 
Of spiiits in trouble with sorrow and sin— 

And all with a deep, subterranean din. 

Then, resting awhile from the toils of the fight, 

It bounds o’er the rocks in the strength of its might, 

Like a steed of the desert, all fearless and fiee, 

All foaming and white with its warrior glee ; 
it passes the glens with a clarion call, 

And gathers its crystalline tribute fiom all ! 

Where worshipful mountains so solemnly stand, 

And old immemorial oaks of the land 

Cry, ‘ Wo are but children to theye and to thee, 

Thou bountiful daughter of mountain and sea*’ 
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And down by the woodlands bo dreary and deep, 

And down by the valleys all dotted with sheep, 

And over the shallows, and over the sand 
It sings like a joy in the heart of the land. 

O maiden I O maiden I 
Thy beauty arrayed in, 

It comes through the long summer sunshine like thee, 
With happiness singing, 

Its merriment ringing. 

Its radiance flinging, 

Profusely and free. 

It kisses, c^i^resseB, and blesses the dearest, 

Gladdens, O maiden, the next to the nearest, 

Covers with graces 
The gloomiest places ; 

The light of the woodland, the loved of the lea, 

O maiden, it cometh in beauty like thee. 

Beauteous river, gentle river, 

Kiver of the golden sands. 

Like a silver band enfolding, 

Grassy leas, and gohlen larul'^, 

Whicli the ancient hills aie holding 
In the hollows of their hands. 

Down beside the fields of story, 

Sung in many an ancient lay, 

Down by kci*j> and castle hoary, 

Down by gorges grim and gray, 

With a noble undulation, 

Kinging down from far away. 

Like a song of t*ar]y glory, 

Sung through many an ancient lay. 
Through the woodlands calm and shady, 
Softly, sweetly, gently, slowly. 

Moving like a graceful lady, 

With a look serene and holy, 

With a beauteous melancholy, 

In the crystal of her eyes. 

Moving onward, sweet and simple, 

Through the sunny nook, its dimple 
Gleams from out its ft)amy wimple, 

Cloudless as the cloudless skies. 

Bach glance, a glimpse of heaven discloscSi 
Holy things and thoughts revealing, 

Save where sunshine interposes, 

Like a Hush of human feeling, 

Or where trees and woodland roses 
Wreathe it round with garlands fair. 

Softly, sweetly, gently flowing, 

Kound in chastened radiance throwing, 

Like a saintly lady going 
To the holy house of prayer. 



Toadl 
O^er Ae 
Thoae who 
But the 
Of the sacred ho|>e ihi^ 

Of the bliss that ne^er * 

Hid behind the pall of wee-} 

And a song of joy^ It ndsca^ 
to Heav’n in holy pralK^ 

Sung thrdngh all its way whrd ttiaS:cs^ 

Till’d to a^^iOelitB sweet and slow* 

I' 

On it flows ^ steMy beauty^ 

On it goes,!, in humlflo peace^ 

Noble, for it does its duty, 

Humlfly^ in the land's increase. 

Wearily washing through meadowy reactiw^ 
Weltering under the roots of the beeches, 
Sighing in gusts where the quivering sedgea 
Shiver, as hreahets cuil over its edges, 

Onward it urges 

Its flood through the gorges. 

And dashing its foam to their pine-covered verges ; 
And seething in surges, 

It brightly ifwp^rges 

To light on the broad the bounUfol plain* 


On, river, brignfiffver, 

A bles&ing for ever ; 

Oh, blest IS the giver. 

The gift 18 so free. 

It flows through the valleys 
So beautiful always, 

The land's crystal chalioo 
From mountain to sea. 

Now far o’er the meadows the cattle are lowing, 

And fhr away hordboys are whistling together ; 

While hay-makers homeward are merrily going. 

There’s joy in the breath of the sw^et summer westhei^ 
The odours of blossoms and music of birds ; 

And the air whispers peace in the voice without Wor^ 
The riirUr in solemn s^enity glideth, 

| 93 ae|i^e, but ideOpless, and silent as nature 
%1ui*n znuulding her manifbld wonden^ she 

The might of her hand, and the height ofh^t etatisiA 
^aoefm quiescence, and flowery amiyi 
Oonoealing the mys^cal spirit of ^endm^, 

AijA guiding the iviupt one, T 
W beauty, mi in<mng 








iStM flrW; when he shed m 

The glory that gladdaa^a their Sahhith of rest; 

And softly and stilly th^ tivar is Aowhig 
Between the groen copses that dbadoir its boiler ; 
And thereaway gloomily and hereaway glowing^ 

Amid the green wooiBands* delidous diadnd^^,^ ^ 
Am glanceth stin throngh the golden-hongh^ 

And down to the amber-arched hdls df the we£« 


And as the blue mountaine are fading from Sighi| 
The song of the waters is rising alonei 
With mightier voice through the silence of nigh^i 
When all the sweet singers of sunshine are gone. 
Bushing away with its musical song, 
Singing a lullaby all the night long, 
Murmuring low by the wo^and deq), 
Babbling aloud o’er the pebbly ste^ 

It ftows nobly on. 

% tells not the lord in his castle grand,— 

The wealth of the bountiful meadow is minei 
Nor yet the farmer who tilleth the land, 

I’m filling the corn and feeding the kine. 


The old meny mill in the mid|^||£the trees, 

It drives without multure, it not for fees ; 

Nor says to the thousai ^|L wh|^^ on its brink, 

1*0 ! I am the fountain wnIBirwaters ye drink, 

The light of the valley, the wealth of 
That shineth so fairly, whose gifts aifO SO #04 
That brings from the mountairnybbo fretsUres of snow, 
When little lone streams of the summer are low, 

And fresh from the foi csts’ endearing embraoe^^ 
And from the bare moorlands all gleaming wjumW, 
The silvery wealth of the wilderness, ^ 

A tribute of lore for you. 


W. F, 
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■p set off mid rasi hito libe M/k mi if a Amon wet^ ii;l|; 

Ai bh neared it lie heard the oahnion Hotn^ and fell j[«kile 
pm ilha jjpMtin^ would be, ae indead it actually was, '^tSe ship is 

“ I know that,*’ was his brief reply. 

^*But it will not be in till monung, sii/’ pursued the disappointed 
‘‘boots.” 

Horace did not go to bed or even close an eye that night, and by the 
break of dawn he was one of the first on board. There was no bad 
news for him, so far, at least. There was the usual number of helpless 
native servants, being frightfully bullied in their own language by their 
respective oWnerS| who woke out of their ordinary languor for tMi * 
laudable purpose. Bags of <(pccie were in course of transporli sailom 
passed to and fro, aUd comnnssion agents were trying to discover those^ 
who sent for them. When Horace could make his way among the dis*' 
trarted friends, unhappy guardians, overjoyed mothers and children, msd 
all the rest of tibe motley crew who were calling, fussing, crying, weeping, 
and kissing, he discovered the person whom he sought-^Miss Otway. 

She welcomed him with a sprightly coldness, which rather staggered 
him ; and uhcreas his spiiits had been high they now rank to zero, and 
the man gcneially so flo([uent had hardly a word to say: At least not 
anything but exclamations not the most fitting to welcome home his 
fiancee. We all have, some time or other, seen the yearning expression 
of disappointed affection ; wc have most of uq, at least once in cur lives, 
hfid a dim insight into what that sort of feeling is, when 

“We know the chftnpfc, aQ&4el it, 

When tliue is none to heiun, 
liTor aumhed sense to stbmft.’' 

On these occasions memory sometimes for a brief space does duty for 
hope; yet assuredly there arc times other than when man “goeth to his 
long home,*’ that “fears shall bo in the way, and desire shall &il.” 

Exactly a fortnight after this I was in Saltoua’s rooms, towards evening. 
His servant said he expected him in every instant, and 1 had fiillen into a 
half doze in the depths of one of those coinfortsd)le, untidy arm-chairs with 
which a bachelor who knows t>hat ease is geimxaUy auppUes his rooms, 
when ihe door opened, and Saltoun walked— or rather staggered— in, and 
threw himself down on tlie sofii. On perceiving me he gate a half glance, 
and then covered his face with his hands. 

“ What’s wrong, Horace ? *’ 

“Eveiything, Paul. CcoUe Otway has sent me about my bnainess; 
whatever that may be now, for 1 don’t ieel as if I had'ony on eartk.’^ 

“ Do you mean that you have qujSrrelled * 

“ No, I don’t. Do you think I would have ew qperrellsd with xrhat 
I love better than my own Sfef 1 kmoh'* he eehh and 



#it}i extreme bitMnelrti ^ «f to own 

iitoi<a,‘i^^|ont o«npuldk4 to, wiSlioat teaaoa otoe^ sent me to 
the 4eti]. Ob, Paul,” be oontiniKWl moie gently, “ ior more ibsn Wv 
yHvB 1 have been faithful to her — you know how faithful ; for her sake 
I haye defied temptation, as few thhik it o^eesaory even to prtetetid 
to do. Her very coldness was to md the idea of pttrity. That Was a 
^ mistake, Paul : but no matter ; Hi go on, I ootdd not let a woman be 
a^amed of me, I did not want to have te bluyi under her eyes — so 
innocent, and trutihfhl, and good as I thought them to be. Why did 1 
ever agree to wait? What infernal infatuation i ^ Bu^ it was her dnty,’ 
she said ; and it sounded so well, too. And something dsc eh$ said, of the 
joy of meeting when I had proved to her my patience and oons^oy. 
Qeod, Well, then, at her express desire, 1 went dovbU to 
a<id wutebed hour after hour for that hateful ship, until, but for the hope 
in hay heart and the love 1 bore her, 1 should have gone mad with that 
darkening^ dreary sea for ever chiming out its monotonous song to me. 
Timn one morning, you know, old fellow, before sunrise, one sees white 
sails puffed out, and the great ship, tliat looks but like a toy of the ooeaUi 
and bears my heart's treasure, comes on, smiling and bending in the wind, 
as a girl does in the dance.’^ He stopped here, 

“ Well, Horace, what did she say to you?*' 

** She said, * Oh, Horace, is that you ? — do get out of my way.’ I can 
hardly help laughing now, to think how a child might lure knocked ixW 
down the instant after she made that speech. I don't remember anythiU^ 
more then ; no, not even how I left the ship. She said aflerwardii tlpai 
she was very glad to see me ; but for the first time — no, not quite ^ 
first time — ^her smile struck me as being not changed, but cold : very, Very 
cold : it was like lightning on the snow, a sort of refrigerating blaoe \ 
she laughed her peculiar silvery laugh” — he tiied to imitate it. 

How, lovers are of difiercnt opinions to every one else. He adlkdtfl|y| 
bar laugh; I always thought it a singularly heartless one. 
his deep, rough voice essaying to reproduce it was something loo 
I laughed outright. He filled his short, black clay, lit it, and pufifed awO) 
vengefeUy for a few minutes, then proceeded : — • 

Wi^, Paul, when 1 saw her at her own house, I fancied, 
there was n difibrence : though 1 oannot say she refused me one 
that She ever granted me, yet in some fiiahion her favours did not tM3|iN9!li 
saiae^<^e fiavour had gone: and they were always from the 4# 
dealt sean«% out When I spoke of our speedy union^^^tdah 
had a right to do-^-^'She said there was much to be done firH;; 
frimSs wlnnn she must first visit, plans which idie must anange, 

<&c. : in short, on one pretence or another, she sent me feotn her 

for which time she allowed me to infer I 

sweephtg iMtIde my work, and procuring a substaiute^Acmw of mneiftlltg 

witha^w to the tpe^y tenmnatinn of mm migagems^ 

« imiAU at last «br he n 



1(08 MomxiK mimm 

GonUlli^ «xid IrntTB, be moved uiie»oii(|^ 

nbmit tibe wm$ he dmched wH ib^itUing the Mt, md Uid down hk 
ipipoi oul of whioMlb hod beeo |mlSogr toAumee of emoke-*>“ I ireot the 
eerlieoti doj I had permission to do so. She plajed deliciously to me: her 
music ia something to wile one’s senses away« 1 insisted on a private 
interview, which she accorded apparently quite willingly ; then she said 
to me very singular things ” (he spoke edowly, and his complexion, never 
veiy clear, grew of a muddy whiteness). “ She fipoke of lier duty to her 
God, and to herself; she affirmed that our tempers did not suit ; that I was 
too impetuous, that she was afraid of me, and did not respect me ; that she 
diould, in fact, think it wrong, with these sentiments, to many me ; that she 
had long regretted our engagement, but liad lacked courage to break it 
offi But that now she wished us to be friends — ^and friends only ; to parti 
without bitterness, if that might be ; but at any rate to part. It was best 
80 , she said. I was astounded, Paul. What wickedness was this ? ‘ Tell 

me, Cec Je,’ I said, * I insist on your replying ; did you contemplate this ? 
Had you that design in your heart when you bade me farewell and renewed 
yoUr troth to me, now a year ago ? * fcihe replied disti nctly and calmly 
in the affirmative ; so that her treachery was not a thougj|||||||p yesterday’s 
growth. I wondeicd tliat she could stand so quietly, WP sp^k such 
words to mo: I -wonclpred she did not fca^J^iould kill her. But she 
bore my long wistful gaze witJiout any d^Hvepentance or misgiving; 
though her eye flickered a little Part ^f^^^pbittemess I Why add to 
the force ? It can never be without bitt^Mrthat men part from wromen 
who have dealt tlius by them : for, P(^ was not Uiat she had lost to me 
three years of my liie ; for life is value 

to me ; but she has wasted my ]oM|||m nic treacherously, stolen 
my faith, shattered my long-nursed dr^l|H|d hope. * 1 love you no less,’ 
she said, * but I wisli, and have long wi^d, to break off all connection 
between us, Iwyond that sincere friendship which I shall ever feel.* 
was proceeding with this odious hypocrisy: ^Now God foigive you, 
Cecile,’ I Kiid : I don’t know w^y ; perhaps because when one has ever 
deeply loved, that cry is the first which rises to tlic lips of those who are 
stricken to the qui<k. For if God does take oognizanoe of such things, 
He can hardly forgive her on her own defence. How could she be for- 
given as she stood there, heartless and impenitent, looking with a certain 
cruel complacency at her work ? If she had but shown one gleam of 
compunction — had she but affcotc^d to grieve over the agony she saw and 
knew she was inflicting — 1 bad never told you this, Fhul.” Hero be burst 
into a huccc».sion of quivering sobs, whicli diook him fi*om head to fbot. 
Ah me, that tearless sobbing in a man is a terrible sight ) He went on 
again, alter a little ! 

“You cannot guess bow the blood curdled ncutid sttjr heart end then 
coursed back into my vema, until my fingers tkmlnd snd my brain iUtpi 
if it were on fire.” 

I began to qiiesUon; but be antlo^paied nmi 



Angry, no ; not ^ ; m |a<Wsian!t w poitor,” in «*ldea, 

ndii n disii^ pleasantry, f ^ tnttt is ia cold itecl tiat 

cuts ; and wiile she was smilii^g I ^ iui if due iad severed axi artery and 
I was bleeding to death inwardly*, I wiat I said, I hardly knew what 
I did; but I knelt to iier and impl<»'ed her, not to tak^ me baokf but to 
tell me that it was not a premeditated deed ; that she had not continued 
up to the very last to appear^ to smile and love, while waiting only ft>r a 
iair chance to strike me thus. I prayed hear for mercy to say that it was 
but lately conctived, tliat she grieved over the blow; that afae had not kept 
it for two years in her heait to enjoy my suffering, as she enjoys it now/* 
he eicclainied, fiercely, “ In short, I besought her, fur dear life, to fed, or 
to feign to fed. All, my defeatad suppheations 1 how you stare nfe in 
the face 1 As well expect water to feel when you divide it. I was address^ 
ing pray^ to the heart, and she has no such incumbrance; I was 
apperding to that which was profitless, les souvenirs d*m$ femm qui 4t 
perdu sa mSmotre.'" 

There was a long paiwe, and he began to smoke again, 

“ So do the hopes of our early }tais become the regrets of out SiftWf 
lives, Paul, and so the game goes on, ^Uouge et noir^ gentlemen; make 
your game:* we begin rowyt, and we lose, — we end iWiV, and we lose 
Btlll.** 

He made this sad attempt at appearing carelc^^s; but it was to me all 
the more unnatuial and painluL Medical men onglit to kiiep their heads 
and heaits as cool as they can, but I confess 1 left jxior Saltoun with much 
uneasiness, and in a most unprofessional state of wrath at the conduol; ^of 
Miss Otway. I w,is by that time on tolerably intimate terms with her 
family, and having an oppoitunity the following day of meeting the lady, 

I determined to have iny say, and deliver my opinion to her in plsilfi 
teims; jf 1 could not fust inilucn'^c hei toalUi her decision respecfcjtlg 
Horace. Had I been as old then as 1 am now, 1 should have kMi 
wiser, and remembered the French proverb, Entre Varhre et Veisoreei m 
mettdt pas le doxgt ; but I conceived that Sfdtoun might have misunderatcod 
liei character, and in my conct it I thought I could mend matters. Under 
cover, then, of a chorus at the o])eia, I found my occasion. 

Foigivo me, Miss Otuay ; but will you let me say how 
grieved 1 am that you have broken with Horace 7 Can nothing be 
the matter in his behalf? It is now three years since he pliMied his 
in your hends ; and his whole heart is bound up in you. Tou wer^ 
surely designed to be the quicksand which should wreck so noble n vcn^llW^ 
She was amazingly selfepOBaeased, and turning her hiM opt 

me, deumnded pointblank,’*-^ 

13m Mr. Sultoun been oompkiuing to you 7 *’ 

told me how the matter rests,** 1 best hmm 

whiter a true accoutM^ thiSPeof hath in it thp» usiturs ef oomidaint.*^. 

. ibfi tigfeedi her eyi^ws, and {e?eioved 
e/ ft 



Wong mn^p^ hm^verj wrong, and for 

tntTl dt) blame mjself ; but <2! bare long felt that tills cnnld 

not go on for over.” 

**Ko one expects that an enga|mpLt shoi^d last for ever, Miss 
Otway; in the natural order of thra^, it usually terminates in a 
marriage.” 

She proceeded witliout taking any notice of tliis. “ I made up my 
mind to put an end entirely to existing relations, which have indeed 
burdened my con<?cleuce most terribly.” 

I hardly knew how to meet this very singular line of defence, which 
Seemed to assume that no wrong had been committed, and 1 asked her in 
wliat he had failed, that solemn promises made to him wore to be broken 
at will. I descanted on his laborious life, hia blameless moral character, 
and his deep and absorbing afToction for her : I alluded to the pride he 
liad in her, and hinted how deep would be the rcsponHibility of those who 
on fiivolous grounds dealt so teriible a blow to a man so affectionate and 
F^msitive in disposition. Vainly; I might as well have talked to the 
winds. 

Did you ever love him, Mi'^s Otway ? ” 

She might justifiably have refused to answer this queaticyi ; but she 
replied, with a provoking calm and an apparent sadness — 

No, I npv(T did ; though I hoped I should do : and now, doctor, may 
I in my turn inquire if he commissioned you to put that question ? ” 

‘‘No, he did not: he uttered no complaint, still less desired any 
mediation. For this transgression I am alone responsible.” 

She paused a little, and played with her boLupiot. “I assure you I 
have a sincere regard for him.” 

I made an impatient gesture of dissent. She went 
“It is quite natural he should think hardly of me. !!{ i 
that ; but my conscience acquit s me : with a temper so 
and masterful, wc never could have been happy together. It was foolish 
cowardice of me to hesitate to tell him so before and so spare all these 
painful scenes.” 

“ Scenes which never would have occurred had not thought fit 
to play your part in the farce a little too long* I dottlfc envy you the 
ease of conscience you profess to have, Miss (%vay ; you should have 
consulted these scruples before you entered into a contraot by which you 
secured your right to his love and devotion, his time and talents: you 
have used them, without sparing them, for three yeaifs. Well, you have 
tin own awny a true and loyal heart, and a distinguibhed position ; for there 
is tluit in him wluch must raise him to tljc head of hia profession.” 

Her eye Ij^jw again, and her attention was at once secured. A 
silence followed^ 'roich she appeared determined not to break. Perhaps 
silence is the most aggravating form of opposition which women adopt, 
especially when it is accompanied by a smile; and ahe smiled when she 
saw that X noticed her slight empremment as 1 apoko Of the 


impetuous, rash, 
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position of Saltoun. I pursued with some heat: “ You have acted very 
wickedly, if, as you say, you never loved him.” 

“It would be doing worse to niarry him, now that I am more and more 
convinced I don’t,” (with a smile of the most perfect heartlessness,) “and 
you may be sure I will not continue in wrong-doing, and unnecessarily 
burden my conscience.” She paused a little for a parting blow ; “And 
you may tell him, fiom me, that he has not unproved matters by allowing 
you to try to assist him.” 

I essayed to convince her that T was wliolly iinauthoj*iz(»d — that I had 
exceeded my own intentions. 1 mi'jht a.s well h.nve remonstrated with a 
marble statin*. The young Lidy left rue, angry witli her, indignant for 
Horace, and most heartily repenting ruy own meddling. The sage has 
well said, “ Gire vie anif phujttc lut the of the hearty and any 

wiclcdness hut the n'ifhtdncss of a ivovi'tny 

It is perlui])S according to human nature that Horace should have 
received my account very ill: ho flew into a jiassion with me; blamed 
his clumsiness, ray ofliciousin s.s, his own pelulance, and what he was 
pleased to eall my vaut of temper and judgment, everything, in short, 
but her hoarllcss hypocrisy. Indeed I felt pri'tty sharply that I had done 
no good, and I made an inward vow never again, (n any inducement, to 
iiieddle in love matters. It did not add to the eomfort of my reflections 
to h(‘ar Horace announce tliat he intended to meet her at a ball that 
night, and declare that nothing on earth should dissuade him. Knowing 
how violent his feelings were, and tin serene bloodles.t’nePS of Miss Otway’s, 
I imagined there would be a scim*, m which Horace waiuld only come off 
second bc.^t : however, he swore a miglity oath tliat go he would, and he 
kept hi.s woid — most untbriniiately. 

Late in the cveniiur of tlie S(‘eond day after tlie ball, a ycaing man, 
who had for soiiif* yeais acted as liis assistant, came to me in great 
distress. All thv)rte who W(*re in daily intercourse with Horace became 
warmly attached to liim; and the maimer of this poor fellow plainly 
testifled to the affection with which liis masfiT had inspired him. 

Mr. Saltoun had, contrary to lus iMial custom, disiieJ him to sit up 
until liis return from the ball. Horace came back between one and two 
in the morning, unlocked his desk, took out a considerable quantity of 
gold, and then went out, without changing his dress or saying where lie 
was going. He was a good deal agitated, as it -would appear; and from 
tliat time nothing had been heard of him. This intelligence disturbed 
me very much: it was .so unlike his usual habits; and from the fact of 
Lis not having changed his dress-coat and merely taking money, I feared 
that his interview with Miss Otway had urged him to some recklessness. 
I caused inquiries to be set on foot; but without success: altogether, 
there was so much mystery about the whole affair, that I xilaccd it in 
the hands of the detective police. 

Three days more passed in BU.spcnpo, and nothing was ascertained, 
further than that he had been seen, within two hours of his leaving his 
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own residence, wijBk#ome characters of a worse than suspicions order, iui4 
that he then appeared to bo much intoxicated. The night following, as 
1 was entering the small house which"^ occupied when called to town, 
I was touched on the shoulder by a shabbily- dressed man. ** You are on 
the look out, I take it, sir, for Dr. Saltoun ” (the poor always call 
doctor, and address physicians merely as Mr. So-and-so). I replied 
eagerly iii the afTirmalive. He said he knew where he was, and th^t he 
>v^as safe and cared for ; that it would be difllcult, but not impossilde, t9 
get at him ; but that he would, if 1 liked, manage it ; and then 1 might, if 
I had pluck, get him away. 

I knew my informant well; the name by which he was generally 
known was “ Eound-the-corner-Bob ; ” he gained his living by “looking 
ai’tcr lost articles,” to use his own words, and had been more than once 
“in trouble,” as the phrase goes: hib low brow, short-cropped head, and 
that indefinably suspicious look which constant apprehension of justice 
give.^ stamped him in legible typo as one of “the dangerous 
But I had had opportunities of showing him kindness, and felt certain 
he would do his best to assist me. 

I made further inquiries, and ascertained sufficient to decide me at 
once to accompany him that night. It would be uninterosting to detail 
our conversation to tlic reader, for it was so completely in tei larded with 
thieves’ slang as to be utterly unintelligible to the uninitiated. If my 
starting on this expedition with a well-known bad character bo cousiderc'd 
foolhardy, I would remaik that, with the exception, perhapn, of city niib- 
bionarieh, tliere is no class of men who so leadily gain free access into 
disrejuitable houses and cleus of infamy in London os medical students. 
Whether it be that we are a recognized necessity of humanity, or that we 
are accustomed to give witliout charge the benefil^iof our professional 
skill, or that we arc distinguished, especially when young and on the up- 
hill side of life, l^y a breadtli, bordering on latitudiiuirianism, in our 
views of the failings of humanity, I can hardly say ; certain, it is, that 
hardly any door is closed to the medical student, and the words, “It’s 
only the doctor,” give ua the entne into places where policemen are 
rarely seen, and even then, never alone. I must own, that the wilder the 
student the greater his chance of a welcome ; while the freedom of 
admission decreases in inverse proportion with the respectability of the 
phyfeician. 

Within the hour I was following Bob; and we traversed above a 
mile on foot, through regions of misery, poverty, and crime. At that 
time “ Seven Dials ” was in the full swing of lawlessness and disorder. 
As we passed tlu'ough, each of the numerous lanes were literally choked 
with people, moving to and fro with the sort of restless, aimless motion of 
maggots in a cheese. Women without caps, with disordered hair and 
ragged gowns, shouted in that peculiar, husky, cracked voice which 
certifies to a hard life and dissolute habits; gas flared, and children 
swarmed; “city arabs,” ragged, stunted, unwarfxed, unwholesome, but 
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of a precooioua vice. Th<^o wsb a street chanter, ainging some doggrel 
I'hytnes of the gallows literature class, to which he obtained an audience 
tolerably attentive. At one gin-palace there was some uproar going on 
witlun, and the glare threw out in shadow against the decorated windows 
iigures engaged in active combat; the women had crowded round, and 
were actually kneeling on each other’s slioulders, or holdings their children 
up in their arms, to have a better view of the fray; the unfortunate Httle 
creatures screaming with delight, and reporting progress in language of 
astonishing vileness, interspersed with a variety of oaths. We passed on, 
and soon gained some more retired streets, which are, towards midnight, 
though in the heart of all this Seething movement, generally very still. 
TJie houses RCGincd without life; the inhabitants dead or asleep. Two^r 
three roystcring fellows broke into a song, but we turned the comer and 
it died away; a cou]d(' of cabs and wretched-looking horses were standing, 
vainly hoping for a fare; they looked fit lor the knackers, and tlie men 
were asleep on their boxes, liaving the look of fixtures in that deserted 
tlioroTighf'iie. We emerged presently from this to a district nearer to the 
fashicmable part of London, but imt a whit more respectable.* 

In a forlorn quarter, branching from one of the many deserted and 
dit-Tcputable ntoow streets, was a little court, swarming with people. 
Tlio entrance was almost blocked up by men of a low-lived, sinister 
aspe ct, unsliorn, unwashed ; the small black clay pipe ever between their 
Ji|)s. Not without diliiculty, we made our way througli them, and then 
])lurjged into an interior darkness. Wo had no light, as, of course, we 
avoided every tiling which could attract observation, so I nearly fell over 
what I imagined to be a bundle of rags, but which was, in reality, a 
luiman being st'-etched in a doorway: an oath, and some filthy language, 
was the return for my awkwardness. We entered a large, low roomi 
which 1 knew at once fo be one of those j;laceH that, under tlie pretence 
of loilging-houses, are, in nality, haunts of tliievis, and are chiedy 
freciuentcd by receivers of stolen goods, and abandoned women, j" under 
the nominal superintendence of an old Israelite of the worst description. 
At a table were seated, in close confabulation, two sinister- visaged 
mcn—tlieir closely-cropped heads betrayed their recent ))]aco of residency; 
a couple of bareheaded, coanse-featured women, their ears adorned with 
enormous earrings, were plying them with liquor, and the men were 
already more than three parts intoxicated. A well-to-do seafaring maUi 
vejy probably the master of a merchant-vessel, was standing in parley 
with a brazen-faced Jewess, who was endeavom’ing to. inveigle him inte 


* Harylobonc, which hud, about tho time 1 write of, 143,000 iiihabitaiita |p avaiy 
1,500 Btatuto acres, and was doiibely populated by the lower orders, though nothuig in 
compatiboii to what it is at present. 

t In such houfecs, often the real owner of the property has no control over ihost^ 
who inhabit them. A house is let to one man, who sublets it ; and those tenants often 
repeat the operation, so as to produce an indefinite number of vagmnte in 
who defy any ordinary means of ^uning thom out 
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some wickedness^ to judge by her abominable leer. A surly-spoken 
female rose on our entrance, and seemed about to bar our further pro- 
gress ; but a few words, unintelligible to me — cant pass-words, no doubt — 
satisfied her. Another dark, ruffianly-looking fellow sprang up, and put 
some questions in the same slang ; it was replied to in a similar strain, and 
he also seemed content. 

iiVe passed through an inner passage and commenced climbing a 
narrow staircase. The air below reeked with the smell of spirits and 
tobacco ; but as we ascended, the atmosphere had a peculiar miasma about 
it which my practised organs recognized instantly. “ Yes, it’s very bad,’* 
returned the man, in answer to an observation from me. “ You see we’ve 
been do-wn in the fever, near all of us, and that makes it not anyways 
sweet. Oh, yea, there’s a many dead; and bometimes we hardly know 
what to do with their bodies till they ai’C put under.” 

‘‘ How did you get the fever ? ” 

“ Well, I do believe it were some furniture which old Zacchy bought 
cheap; they said it came from a fever house : it were cheap, tho’.” 

We crossed a room devoid of any furniture except a bed, and beneath 
the counterpane my eye could trace the sharpened outline of a human 
figure : the death-odour proclaimed the rest. Up another round of steep 
and rotten steps, and a poor girl, one of those known as the unfortunate 
class, came forward. She was no stranger to m(‘, having been for some 

months an out-patient in Hospital. She made no difficulty, asked 

no question, but, placing her hand on my shoulder, urged me forward, and 
pointed silently to a mattress on the floor in a corner of the room, with 
a couple of blankets tossed on to it; there, unclothed, sensclcBS, and 
hopelessly intoxicated, lay, or rather crouched, Horace Saltoun. But oh I 
how changed and fallen from his high estate. “ IVcr, many there he that 
have run out of their wits for women ; ^rmny also have perished^ have erred^ 
and sinned for womeny .... 

I quickly learnt all that was needful to know. For five days he had 
been in this wretched condition ; and when robbed, stripped, plundered, 
and utterly helidess, he fell into this poor girl’s hands, who, finding him 
abandoned, as being good for nothing more, took charge of him and sent 
to warn his friends. 

Yes, sir, it’s a terrible thing : but I knew him well when I was 

at Hospital ; he was always very kind to me. It was of no manner 

of use trying to get hold of him while he had any money left ; they kept 
him too close for that. But here is his watch, sir ” — she drew it from some 
folds of her poor, shabby dress — “ a fiiend of mine took it from him early 
on, and gave it to me, because she knew he had been good to some of us 
poor girls. He was teaiing drunk now most of six days ; but he’s quite 
stupid now : he hasn’t eaten anything that I know of.” 

She gave a sharp, hard cough. 

“I’m afraid you are badly, Ellen.” 

She pointed to the unglazed hole in ^he roof that did duty for a 
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window. How should I not be, sir? I can see the stars through the 
roof as I lie in bed of a night, and most nights in winter I’m soaked 
through. I often think I’d be glad if I was took before the snow were 
come. You’ll please to keep it quiet about the watch, sir,” indicating 
with her finger the man outside. 

Poor Ellen ! her troubles on this earth were over befoi’6 the old year 
faded into the new. Witli her assistance I contrived, not without difli- 
culty, to get Horace conveyed away into his own residence with as much 
privacy as possible, where I established him under suitable care. Of 
course lie had to be recovered very gradually, and it was some time before 
he could bo pronounced sober. Alas I tlun* were days of darkness, and 
linmiLiation, and desolating thoughts — seed, the fruit of which was 
bitterness and remorse. For six days tins highly-gifted man had herded 
^Mlh the scum of h('ci( ty — degraded far below the level of the beasts that 
pdish — without, as far as I could asceitain, one sensible interval. 

It is well for us all, perhaps, that women see us rather as we appear 
to be than as we are, or have been. Which of us has attained to 
manliood whose conscience is free fium icproacli? And when the da}^* 
comes — which wc all hope in our heart — and we wring the hand 
of the father who wishes us God-spc(‘d, and of the poor mother who tri( s 
to smile that she may }\ot weep, and amid the plaudits of friends we take 
our place by the side of the woman wc have just sworn to love, honour, 
and clierisli till death ; wliicli of us, 1 say, even the best among us, could 
not repent in sackcloth and ashes of scenes of wretched licence where we 
lifivc desecrated our better sdves? Bo none of us feel inclined to lay 
our hand on our lips, and wish that those saddened memories ol shameful 
tilings could be for ever sunk in the Lethean waters, and that W'c could, 
in ever so faint a degree, rnatcli ourselves with the innocence and purity 
of the wife whose futuie ]ia})piness lies in our hands ? 

How Horace escaped a fit of delirium tremens I cannot tell. This 
was his first outbreak, and a most awful one it was. Surely, the curse 
of his family had broken loose. I, perhaps, was the only human being 
who knew of his long-kept resolution, of his secret temptations, liis 
victorious struggles, I remembered the paiticulars of his family history, 
the unfortunate ejiisode of liis bibter’s life, and, in spite of myself, I 
trembled for the future. It testified to the wonderful strength of his con* 
stitution that he recovered as he did. I kept him for some time under 
the influence of sedatives, and he did little but sleep for some days* 
At first, it was more than half a lethargic stupor, and much disturl^ 
by dreams, but it gradually acquired a better tone. I used to znarvid. 
sometimes os 1 watched him in a sleep so profound that hardly any^ing 
disturbed him. Then followed some weeks of very variable spirits, and he 
complained much of distraction and inability to fix his thoughts. 

His recovery at length seemed complete, and he applied himself with 
jhis accustomed ardour to his old pursuits. His escapsidc had not ooaed 
out, and not long after, a pu^Hc appointment being vacant as lecturer at 
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— — Ho«fpitaI, it was Bignified to him on the part of the authorities, 
who were not unnaturally anxious to place on their staff a man of such 
recognized ability, that if he should stand he would liave every chance 
of* success. To the surprise of every one, he declined; alleging his 
love of in cl open donee and liis attachment to his present employment. 
When in private 1 made allusion to it, ho exclaimed, with much bitter- 
ness, What right has such a devil-tempted man as you know mo to be, 
to place liiniself wilfully on a pedestal, only to be inevitably burled thence 
at sojnc future day with the greater ignominy I No, no ; the young 
vagabonds who form my audience are the most lit for mo : if 1 have 
black filieep, so much the better ; they cannot find fault with a shepherd 
C)1 the same hue.” Against this I had nothing to urge in reality, tliotigh 
I made some slight pretence of doing so in appearance ; the insincerity 
of which he instantly detected and pshawed down. 

. An interval of fifteen months elapsed, during which, owing to engage- 
ments, I saw but little of him; Ihongh, as may be supposed, I was not 
without anxious Ihonghta. Towiirds the dose of that period, a young 
surgeon told me of a disagreeable occurrence. On my asking after 
Saltoun, he shook his head. 

don’t know, but I tlilnk tliere is something wrong there. The 
attendance at his clashes is enormous, and he does manage to pass the 
mofat prodigious dolts that ever were born. Any man that he pronounc ci 
fit, may be sately backed to pass: it’s almost impossible for the college 
to pluck him; and he vexes the lieaits of the authorities tejrlbly by his 
unvarying success, of wliidi lie, ])cr}iaps, makes too much boa^t. lie is 
confessedly the most oricrinal and able giinder that ever oppeat!rpd, and 
a prifoct godsend to all the iclh* scapegraces, as they know full well: 
moreover, lie inspires most of them, and, ind(*ed, all who know him, witli 
a really personal allection. But this is not what I had to tell yon. 
Last week 1 called him in to a patient, to consult on the advisability of an 
operation. He pronounced it necessary; and it was agreed that at a 
certain hour next day he should perform it, with «ciy aasislnnce. 1 was 
detained a few minutes by my cab breaking down, and was a little alter 
time. To my surprise, I found that h© had commenced without me. 
I entered the house; there was no one to bar my progress, so I went 
stiaight into the patient’s room, and he had then nearly completed the 
operation.” Here he gave me tli« details, which, however, could not 
interest general readers : it will miffice to add, tliat though not a compli- 
cated operation, it was one in which tlie slightest mistake would be 
dangerous, if not fatal. ‘‘ 1 glided ’n noiselessly, and stood behind the 
patient, and then I was immediately stniek by the deathly pallor of 
Saltoun’s face. He looked up for an instant, but cut away with a steady 
and dexterous hand. But ^t single glance told me his state — that 
staring, vacant eye, and stolid, expressionless &ce. He was at il)at moment 
completely intoxicated. My blo^ ran oold, and my face grew as white 
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A« liis when ilie awful coiiaeqtioncfls flashed on my mind of the smallest 
tremor or failure of ncr\ Ci 1 dare say the whole thing did not occupy 
tlirc'o-qujirfers of a iriinntc ; but it s<»emed an hour to me. lie completed 
it with perfect skill, and sat down without a word, staring stolidly at the 
knife, and the blood on his hands. 1 htepped forward, and in silence arrange d 
tlie bandages, as though 1 had only been waiting in ord^r to do so ; and 
as soon as decency permitted, I passed iny arm through his, and we Iclb 
the hou«e together. 1 quickly found my suspicions were correct : he was 
stolidly drunk, and wIk n lie had gained his ( wii rooms he burst into a 
torrent of abuse on mo for what he ]>ka‘ed to, call my cursed officious 

meddling. Then he shed bonio maudlin teats. But bah 1 it’s horrid to 
s(’e this, or to have to Bi)eak of it in stub a fine gifted fellow as he i'^. 

I gave strict chaige to his sonant, and to , his assistant, and I 

hope it will be a wjrning to him ; for had any one bcfide myself perceived 
his state, or h}»d his knife sli]>ped, nothing could have saved the life 
of that unlucky man ho was operating on, or of his own character : for 
he was too stupefied to have coriecUd any mistake. How he did it at all 
is a marvel: only the mechanical dc\1eiity of long practice got him 
through.” I received this news very gloomily. Nay,” he said, ‘‘it ijf 
a bad habit, but not a deadly on^'. There arc many more old drunkards, 
}C)u know, than old physicinn.s.” And with this sciaj) of Kabelaisian 
pliilosopliy, he left me. 

After this no one will be surpiiscd to loam that 1 was quickly sum* 
nioued to attend Saltoun in a seveie attack of delirium tremens. There 
lay the strong man, ra\ ing of devils and snakes, and, as he expressed it, 
creeping things innumerable, both smjill and great ; his face llubhecl, his 
eyes bloodshot and glistening, his tongue bitten throiigli, and his black 
li])S str(*akcd with foam. lie was stiuggling with all his stn^ngth against 
imaginaiy demonH, and bhouting at the top of his voice that ho was 
dcvil-j)o.sKossed, and that his time was come to go to outer darkness. 
“ 0 devils of the air, how they glare on me 1 Messengers of Satan, sent 
to buffet me, I’ll have it out with you yet. Off, off! I say, crawl, 
crawl, creep, creep,” Then wnmld ensue a feaiful paroxysm, and he wotild 
make snatches at the bedclothes, or cower beneath them, or peer over 
the edge of the bed, with an expression of horror and fright difficult to 
forget— murderous in its terror. The delirium was not, perhaps, of a 
more than usually violent kind, but it appeared so frOm the great bulk, 
and the enormous personal strength of the patient. It required the 
utmost efforts of four able men to keep him down in bed. Now, UnlesB 
physical force be applied so as not only to be porfeotly adequate but idso 
to appear overwhelming, I have always found it productive of more ham 
than good ; so after repeated trials, I adopted the plan of keeping him in 
a rectimbent position by means of a strong webbing across his ch^t, 
which wag festened down to the two sides of the bed. He mado seveirat 
attempts, when he broke loose by aoddeut, to throw himself out eff tho 
window. He told me afterwards that he perfectly remembered imd 
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that he did it, not from tlie desire of suicide which he aflerwards experi- 
enced, but that he felt the conviction of being able to float painlessly on 
the air. 

His screams and yeUs were awful, and when they ceased he gabbled 
incessantly — it seemed a veritable diarrha^a of words, soinetiiuca in sense- 
less soliloqny, sometimes in ejaculations addressed to the imaginary beings 
who crowded his chamber ; imploring their pity, or deprecating their 
insults. Throughout, consciousness was, as it were, broken up into 
fragments, exhibiting an utter absence of that alternate continuity 
which 1 have had occasion to remark as present in genuine insanity. 
Ill biain fever the same incoherency is goncrally noticeable. When ho 
liecame a little inoie quiet, he was a jirey to a sort of universal dread, 
in which every form — every sound — all the relations of existence seemed 
to inspire him with a nameless fear. For this he did not attempt to assign 
any reasonable cause ; and it was pitiable to see how he would start and 
tremble even at the shutting of a door or the entrance of his servant 
into the room. 

The delirium ran its course, leaving liim in a state of settled dejec- 
tion : for, days he would, if allowed, sit dumb and motionless, apparently 
without desire or will ; liis arms folded, his head sunk on his chest, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground with an expression of the deepest gloom ; 
the utmost that could be extracted fi oin him in reply to any question 
was, “ yes,” or “ no.” Here was the depression of the mind without 
fct%r so well delineated by an ancient writer,* who expressly distin- 
guishes it from delirium or insanity, and directs attention to its periodic 
nature. At length ho began to lament Ids fate in words : this was an 
improvement, Everything reproaches me,” he would exclaim. “I 
have failed miserably, shamefully ; and, w^hat is worse, I have no power 
to reform. Would to God that such a devil-possessed man as I am were 
no longer here to trouble the earth I The same thing, always the same 
— how am I to escape ? Oh, wretched man that I am I for what I would, 
that do I not ; but what I hate, that I do ! ” 

The society of others, fine scenery, a bright sigr, only seemed to 
flggi*avate his melancholy. 

‘‘ Light I ” he said, “ I wish to God I were in darkness that should be 
eternal : the sunshine bursts on me charged with the memories of other 
days — of joys that’! shall never know again !” f ^ 

“ I admit, Horace, that you regard life thus at present ; but you 
know as well as I do that it is because you have by your excess lanient- 


* Arctajus of Cappadocia, in hit book on the reuses and symptoms of chronic diseases. 

1 1 may remark that if MiM Otway jilted Horace it was not because she loved 
ain one else, but lioni innate heortlcssness. She pursued the same tystem until the 
bloom of jouth had faded, and at last married a notorious profligate. Saltoun hardly 
c\ or alluded to her after his recovery. When love is extinguished by on illness it may 
be fairly supposed it was rather a passion of the physical natiure than a true aflection 
of the soul. 
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ably daUfOigecl your healfh. Toa baxe ficin||eatk>D of tbe liver at tbu 
mommV* 

He quoted the heathen maiim, Mori licet cut vivere non placet^ 

“ If God had not Intended you some purpose he would not have 
saved your life. You have life, tha^efore you have 

To all this he would only gloomily shake hk head. He brought 
forward the famous argument of antiquity : ** A ffidlts ijfiiur Mors cibducity 
non a honia'^ 

Look at yourself from out of yourself,” I urged, if tibat bepcMsaible : 
resist this foul fiend; prescribe for yoiirself ast^you Would for another 
man.” 

I insisted on reading to him the description given of the insanity of 
melanclioly by various writer s of the middle ages; also the treatises of 
St Chrysostom and Castianu§, who teim it Athumia, or* Acedia, and 
describe admirably that nervous despondent state which so frequently 
terminated in suicide among the monks.* By this he was entrapped into 
taking a professional view of the disease ; but he relapsed when he 
perceived his inconsistency, and quoted, finally, Cicero— 

Cause why I should commit suicide, there was none; why I should 
wish it, much! ” 

“ Ihat,” I said, was the Eoman’s reason for living, and not dying, 
and goes against you,” 

This ho denied strenuously at fiist, but more faintly ailerwm^Si 
However, 1 was too well pleased that 1 could move him to the exertion 
of argument to care much which of us got the best of it ; the point was 
not to let the matter drop, and the discussion continued for i|iveral days 
on both sides with great earnestness. I on my part promised that if ho 
convinced mo, I would not only not inteifeie to jii event his suicide, but 
would advi'^c him as to the easiest means of carrying out his purpone. 
After some httlc time it was evident to me that though he still argued^ 
lie did it as it were out of himself, and against his own indinatioufi* 
felt his pulse. 

“Confess” I said, “ that you are cuicd ; no man whose pulsations are 
as firm and regular as yours seiiously contemplates self-destruotionMf^ 
the most cowardly crime, and also the greatest mistake, a man can 
commit.” 

He gave a genuine hearty laugh, tlic first I had beard since l;tie 
illness, and own^ that 1 spoke truth. From that day hits spirits rosei 
he b^an tp take open air exercise, to notice children and dog% 
in ket, to approach in some degree to his old condition. 

** Horace,*' I said, the night before he left me, ‘‘Xwidi xameik 
you would, if you can, give me an account, os far as it is posrilbl^ w 
your scusatioDS previous to tSiese two attacks.” 

He aotjaiesced at once. 

— - - -- — . - . 
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« I hardly know how to coromenoe, Panl. ^)o you moon wWn it 
[ first felt a desire for spirits ? ^ 

I mean when and how you fimt became sensible of it.’’ 

am not sure, but I think ever since I was about fourteen. 
1 liked the smell sometimes more than at others : there are days when I 
have smelt at a bottle of spirits of wine or whisky with the strangest 
pleasure; but oooasionally it has, on the contrary, caused me to shudder.” 
“ Did you never taste ? ” 

No ; not since my father’s death. 1 was about seventMi then, and 
1 made a solemn resolution not to do so : neither did the effort to keep 
it cost me as much as might be thought, for I had an inward conviction 
that the first failure would be a costly one. As months went on I became 
aware that these sensations of craving were much stronger at certain 
times r that they were preceded by dejection of spirits, extreme unrest and 
irritability, and an odd feeling of sinking and faintness.” 

^ Well, but when was the first occasion ? ” 

“ Let me alone, will you, Paul ; I ’m coming to that. The time when 
the fiend first grasped me so as to be felt, was immediately aflor my 
sister’s attack : for five days I kept my own room ; a prey to the 
moat unao6ountable and unreasonable mental anguish. At thp expiration 
of that time it passed away, and I resumed my usual employment. Once 
again it made its presence known, and this time more severely. I used to 
awake at night and lie for hours full of terror and misery; the cold 
sweat breaking out on me at every pore : it was prolonged also, and it 
was the secret reason of my hasty visit to you ; indeed it so far worked 
on me that if, on the occasion of your coming up to buny me down to 
dinner, you had entered the room five ^minutes latcr^ would have 
found only my lifeless body.” 

Now, Horace 1 People usually hav6 m mcnlivc, rational or irrational, 
which they assign to themselves when thqr jp<rpOBe suicide ; what would 
your3 have been ? ” 

“ I can hardly say : not actually unhappiness, for, though at the 
moment 1 was gloomy at the separation that had just taken place, I was not 
hopeleas ; not tadium viicR^ for 1 loved life, and enjoyed it after my fashion ; 
but the conviction came to me tiast sooner or later this accursed propensity 
would get the better of me — and if it does, Paul, surely it were better fbr 
me to die than to live. Agaiu it passed off, and fi>r eighteen months I 
was free. Of the miserable ni^t when I actually I can give little or 
no account. 1 remember feeling stunned, chokSug, and miserable t 
wherever I turned one peculiar laugh haunted me ; then 1 grow sick and 
faint, almost senseless ; thOn I went home for money. 1 recollect gutping 
down glaiM after glass of raw spirits without one minute’s interval : 1 did 
it quickly and greedily; beyond that all is blank* Since then I have not 
been my own master. The demon is occasionally sdll, but ft Is in 
possession. I have a distinct remembwiee pf the luemonittsiy StajpeS 6f 
the last attack: how the first instant tha< ifel mad craving for intoxication 
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I fromiiBd alou4* I knaw ft, a»d buxat* inio a cold sweat in 
siatioi^tioii of the hontoni to come« I iCi^t to hide fxiySetf irom view i 
1 loathed and hated myself, and eveaiything else. 1 paaeed the niglil 
in dreams I alternately enjoying the eoslaiy^f intoxioatioD, and Mbolding 
myself as it were out of myself ; waMi9Wi^i§4^ erery degtanialdon/* 

“ Why not have come to me ? ” 

meant it, Paul. 1 had pocked my bag; but I threw 

myself on the ground in a paroxysm of wretoh'edaoM, to which 1 never 
experienoecl any paralleL 1 iainted away twice; and when I vecotercd 
my senses, I fdt that nothing but spinte could satisfy ine« I^ouM not 
eat or deep for thinking of it. At last I took a bottle of spirits cf wine 
in my hand and smelt at it It made me shiver all over with a sWaitge 
joy: it seemed to promise relief— -happiness. In another instant I 
swallowed half oi it ravenously; then more and more succeeded US 
quickly as possible. X never felt it bum my mouth ; 1 only thought bow 
happy I should soon be.” 

Bo you remember performing the operation on — * ? ” ^ 

** Not in the slightest degree. My first awakening to conseiouBneBS 
was to find myself fiuatened down in my bed, forcibly held, a prey to 
horrors unutterable. Hideous things glared at me from the walls $ the 
most disgusting reptiles crawled over me in swanns ; there seemed to 
my imagination millions of them — on the floor, on the ceiling, under 
the door : in vain I attempted to throw them off me.” 

** Do you recollect struggling to leave your bed ? ” 

^^No; and, Paul, I’m quite certain that 1 did not, fbr I conceived 
that the fionds were under the bed, and floating in the air, and that bed 
was the safest place for me. They frequently touched me, and 1 was 
surprised to find they did not bum ; but, on the contrary, they fdlt ooM 
and moist. I thought they repeatedly stretched out long glistening arms 
to drag me out. Then the tomb in Westminster Abbey recurred to me~ 
you have seen it— where Death is starting from out of the tomb to strike 
his prey.” 

1 argued the matter with him for a minute or two, stating that b# 
had uniformly attempted to leave his bed and the room ; but he mein-* 
tained with singular pertinacity, lliat the reverse had been the case* 

** There is one thing 1 observe, Horace — ^you always speak of beftfg 
devil-possessed- Now, metaphoricaUy speaking, of course the propensity 
to drink is a demon ; but you don’t attach more meaning than that tp thi 
phrase ? 

Tes, I dO|” he returned, quite stubbornly. I firmly believe ^ 
demon, b^Weathed to me by direct descent, possesses me — 

CMNeiaddeso^ I should say; for you told me your fobbed 

Oe |pi«9iid«d notieiiif my iaterrapMon : "that thii k 
oa w>, IwAtiitit it fa an aBtire acul wiftii g Han tt^t, I hum tfik 

nd X nmeuitw •wotoithig fit'll jS|t' 
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E Aupposition ithat it wm tme of the aerial devils named by certain 
ent vniters, which are slender and spiral-*8haped, and thus enter into 
’s bodies.” 

<< i^nral-shaped devils 1 ” Z said, laughing, in q>ite of myself, at this 
crowning absurdity. You don’t mean you believe that, Horace ? ” 

^^No; I believe the fact, but not the solution. Indeed,” he added, 
quite seriously, “ it^s no matter how one of them obtains possession, pro- 
vided it effects a lodgment.” 

His settled conviction of these impressions being &cta*-*name]y, his 
dieadful efforts to remain in bed, and his reception of the sipiral ,d^vU — 
^as quite too strong to be vanquished* Wliat had entaiNd th^ herd oi 
swine might surely possess him, he affirmed; so at h# X vidded the 
point : but under protest. This ^ed my mind with sad afq^yd^naionfl 
die lutuve: was this a taint of insanity, or the effeets of hypodiondria 7 
Tbst when his health was quite restored, he should obstinately continue 
to maintain these delusions or hallucinations, was extraordinary* Was it 
Ihe harbinger of cerebral disease — the first sentinel cry of the brain, to 
warn tlmt the judgment was becoming impaired ? 

From many jluticulars conveyed in his curious description of his 
sufferings, I could no longer doubt that my unfortunate friend was a 
dipsomaniac : at least, that he was periodically attacked by that particular 
form of insanity popularly so called. In all he said die was 

strictly conustent with the laws (so far as we know 
mental disease. The feelings first change ; thru mmH — ^the 

intellect suffers. The premonitory stage may bf wiimfl or long — years, 
months, or days; but before any real delusion the feelings 
towards those around undergo a sensible s^nittinni This is what is 
termed the incubation of insanity, against wbl|pi the patient is too often 
left to struggle unaided. 

Simple intoxication is impeded spontaziei^ of the organs of sense and 
motion, but yet with increased vitality ; in which latter respect it differs 
from sleep : into this, however, it ultimately passes, in obedience to the 
laws of oscillation, whereby tension is succeeded by relaxation. Delirium 
tremens— -so called firom the nervous tremors which characterize it— is 
simply exhausted vitality of the nervous system. It is accompanied by 
sensations of terror, crawling, &c. Ailer repeated attacks, the brain 
generally softens, the mind gives way, and the patient becomes demented* 
Polydipsia ebriosa, or drinking to drunkenness, is not insanity, though 
it often causes it. A man may get drunk at a dinner party, or on a 
holiday, or some fitvourable occasion ; others, especially among the lower 
orders, will have what they call “ a spree,” but return to their work in 
a day or two ; some get drunk habitually ev<^y Saturday night, and 
continue so till the Monday; others get drunk systematioally eveiy 
night of their lives, but by following dieir usnid aroc^ns all day in the 
open air, they escape serious consequences fyt a wondorfiilly long time; 
but the insanity which is known as Dipsomania di&ts all these* 
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Hie pAti^t 1m no pleasure in mirdi, oompony, Anaoteontic songs, &g. 
He rar^ drinks in sodety, and is oiften Abstinent between the fits, and 
even shudders at wine or alcohol after a severe attack. It is preceded 
by great mental misery, causeless dread, eeinsations of sinking. It is not 
with boon companions that he drintai, nor for the pleiKIstire of drinking, 
but it is in order to become into:rioated ; and it is in haste, in solitude 
and gloom, that he gulps down glass after glass of anything that will 
gratify this morbid craving. 

Bearing these distinctions in mind^ the apparent inconsistency, the 
and t^leness, in SaltodnV oMts^t wiQ be wdeih 
stool, wt the better traMi te its true soutea. He te 

appe^^ eNt W upwards of iSim years 

in hui professtendtereer was rapid ; his fame increai^, and of oSteMoldb 
income in the same proportion. He obtained the reputation of beAf tte 
most successful private tutor (“coach” or “grinder” is the term) that 
ever defied the College of Surgeons ^ 

“ Grinding is a bad system,” he often said to me. “ A yearly exami- 
nation of each pupil, by properly constituted authorities, as to the progress 
made would almost destroy my business, and would choke off all the 
blockheads and idle scamps that crowd into every profession.” 

“ It’s a monotonous employment.” 

“ It would be if I always taught the same men, but I don’t. My grand 
secret lies in this : I teach them only what is essential to pass them, and 
cut away any superfluous burden on the memory without mercy j I sift 
the lectures and books for the men, and give them the essence.” 

He seemed so well, that I was quite satisfied ; in fact, I was too glad tO 
condemn my own theory, and believe him a cured man. 
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I coNPFSS that I have very little sympathy for those tinmarried ladies 
whose wail has of late been so constantly dinning in the ears of the 
public, and who, with every comfort and necessary of life provided, are 
supposed to be pining away in lonely gloom and helplessness. There are 
a score of books with which they doubtless wile away their moUotoncus 
hours. Old maids, spinsters, the solitary, heart-bfoken women of Eng- 
land, hiitVe quite a little literature of their own, which cannot certainly be 
cheeirtag to these fbrlom spirits. It demands a degree Of public sympathy 
f®r fhis particular class which would be insulting altnost in individual 
cases, except, indeed, that tlioicare no individual cases, and very few, who, 
while desiring iSBlIlhDommiseration for others, would not quite decline to 
present themseWWB its deserving objects. To come forward, for instance, 
and say, “ Oh, alas, alas ! what a sad, dull, solitary, useless, unhappy, unoc- 
cupied life IS mine ! I can only see a tombstone at the end of my path, 
and willows and cypresses on either side, and flowea^ gjlflN i^ nnd ikded, 
crumbling beneath my feet ; and my only hoihpauldnnw ibemorics, and 
hair ornaments, and ghosts, prosy, stupid old gheisA, tiflio go on saying 
the same things over and over and olreit again, and twaddling about all 
^the years that are gone away for ever/* This is no exaggeration. This 
is what the ** thoughtful ” spinster is supposed to say in her reflective 
moments. There are Sunsets of spinster life, Moans of old maids, Words 
to the wasted. Lives lor the lonely, without number, all sympatliizing with 
these fancied griefs, urging the despondents to hide them away in their 
own heajrts, to show no sign, to gulp their bitter draught, to cheer, tend, 
console others in tlieir need, although unspeakably gloomy themselves. 
One book, I remember, after desciibing a hfe passed in abstract study, in 
nursing sick people, in visiting unhappy ones, in relieving the needy, 
exclaims (or something veiy like it;; — ‘‘But, ah I what at best is such 
.1 life as this, whose chief pleasures and consolations are to be found in the 
cares and the sorrows of others ? Married life, indeed, has its troubles,” these 
single but impartial critics generally go on testate; “ but then there is 
companionship, sympathy, protection ” — one knows the sentence by heart. 
“ Not BO is it with those whose lonely course we should be glad to think 
that we had cheered by the few foregoing remarks, whose sad destiny has 
been pointed out by a not unfeeling hand. Who knows but that there 
may be compensation in a lot of which the blank monotony is at least 
untroubled by the anxieties, and fears, and hopes of the fimmed?” These 
aro not the exact words, but very much the substance, of tnaiijr of the 
^ olumes, as anybody who chooses may see. Where there really seems 
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to be 00 much kindness ftnd geatle-hmtadneeS| oiu» is the more impa* 
tient of a pertain melancholy, daspondiog spirit, which seems to prevail 
so often. 

Perhaps I shall be told,’* says one kdy, that while professing; to 
remove some prejudices against it, I have, in reality, t^en too gloomy a 
view of single life. My observations will cause a good deal of laughter 
among happy spinsters, a good deal of animadversion among proud ones* 
Those who laugh most will be those who have most thoroughly tried the 
state I describe, and learned that, happy or unliappy, it is their portion 
for life, and that, as such, both wi^vlom and propriety of feeling require 
them to make the best of it. There arc many such ; let them laugh* with 
full contentment. . , , But 1 appeal frraii such wclKfortified ppiritS to 
woman of weaker mould, whose tenderness of heart is unenred 
, . . What woman is there among such as these who dcea not 
acknowledge the loneliness of her life, and the frequent need of Odidie 
one to lift her up when borne down by all the soirows which oppress 
her? . . 

Hero is a mehmoholy climax I But what has the poor lady, thoa 
acknowledging her need, been about all these years? Who has ibreed 
her to live alone ? Is there nobody to come forwaid and give her % lift 1 
What possible reason can there be to prevent unmarried, any more than 
married, people from being happy (or unhappy), accoidmg to their oircum* 
fitances—froni enjoying other pleasures more lively than the grieft and 
sufferings of their neighbours? Are unmarried people shut out from dd 
theatres, concerts, picture-galleries, parks, and gardens ? May not they 
walk out on every day of the week ? Are they locked up all the sununar 
time, and only let out when an east wind is blowing ? Are they ibVOed 
to live in one particular quaiter of the town ? Docs Mudie refuse tlieiir 
subscriptions? Aro they pi evented from taking in The TtrM, from 
going out to dinner, from match-’making, visiting, gossiping, drinking te0^ 
talking, and playing the piano ? If a lady has ^ three husbands, Sosdd 
she do more ? May not spinsters, as well as bachelors, giv^ their opmiona 
on every subject, no matter how ignorant they may be*, travel about 
anywhere, in any costume, however convenient ; dimb up eratem, puV 

their experiences, tame horses, wear pork<^pjie hats, write artidea iii 
the They have gone out to battle in top-boots, danesA 

on tfaa t^ht-rope, taken up the Italian cause, and harsngned thg 
tudes. They have gone to prison for distributing tracts f have 
oso^ed Mont Blsno, and come down again. They have been doetera, 
lawyers, etorgywomen, squirea^as men have been miUinera, dsesaiuilm^ 
baUeIndeneers, ladies’ hair-dresseis. They have worn waistotMik, «h^f 
cdlaa0» vbite neckcloths, wideawakes, parted thdr hair on owe aidtaf* 
and, oddly enough, it is strong-minded women who take tida 
mdtod of amic^iiioing that they are angle ; they heve Wed n 
^ild eidWoM* pwmhfv fimeiea; they have made tbemaelvea 
retpeeM^pi^ fooUsb, egreenbloi end meaU bhme to iImW 
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part honestly, cbeerflilly, and sincerely* 1 know of no 
esnHIH^ance of nature to prevent men, or women either, from being 
jmMBK times ; and we should hate people a great deal more than we 
xB, might not laugh at them now and then. To go back to our 

spinsters, they have crossed the seas in shoals, been brave as men when 
their courage came to be tried; they have farmed land, kept accounts, 
opened shops, inherited fortunes, played a part in the world, been pie- 
sented at Court. What is it that is to render life to them only one long 
rcgi*ct? Cannot a single woman know tenderest love, faithful affection, 
sincerest friendship ? And if Miss A. considers herself less fortunate 
than Mrs. B., who has an adoring husband always at home, and 10,000/* 
a year, she certainly does not envy poor Mrs. C., who has to fly to Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell to get rid of a “ life companion/* who beats her with 
his timbreBa, spends her money, and knocks her down, instead of “ lifting 
her up.** 

all this it is dismally true that single women may, and many of 
them have, a real trouble to comidain of, and tliat when the barest neces- 
saries are provided, life can only be to them one long privation from 
books, from amusement, fiorn friendly intercourse, fiom the pleasure of 
giving, and from that social equality which is almost impossible without a 
certain amount of means ; but then surely it is the want of money, and not 
of husbands, whi^ brings them to this pass. Husbands, the statistics tell 
us, it is impossibl(f to provide ; money, however, is more easily obtained, 
and above all by those who already own a little store. Somebody says 
somewhere, that it is better a thousand times to earn a penny than to save 
one. 1 have just been learning how, in a few cases, this penny be 
earned. Otlier means, ways, pennies thcie are without mi 
be more and more. 

There are — to give the first instance whk^yii&QlllQ|» me — Schools 
of Art all over the kingdom, where yottx^ Uses tmd young women 
arc taught the same things by the same It is a fact that the 

women generally take higher places than the men in the examinations ; 
and when they leave, a person in iMlIhority has assured me that he did not 
know of oz>e single instance where they had failed to make their way. 
They can earn generally from one hundred to two hundred a year. This 
would be by teaching privat^y or in government schools, and by 
designing for manufacturers. One girl 1 have heard of was engaged at 
two hundred a year to invent ^p^tterns for table-cloths all day long for 
some great Manohester firm. { llhink the melancholy books themselv^ 
nearly all most sensibly urge upon parents their duty either to make some 
provision for their daughters Of to help them early in life to help them- 
selves. For troubles come--eaid times come — ^and it is hard to look out 
for a livelihood with eyes blinds by tears. 

For mere sentimental griefii for persons whose comfiirta ate assured, 
and whose chief ti*ouble is that they do not like the life they lead, that 
they have aspirations and want empathy, I think fewer books of consda' 
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tioti might duffioe. One friendly little Tolnme, 'whiioli tenme out the other 
^7) gives flUeli ^use and kindly hints to these sUShrers, that I cannot 
help mentioning it here.* Instead of rague longings after sympathy 
and protection, might they not themselres give such good things to 
others whose need is, perhaps, more urgent, and so find work and occu- 
pation too ? 

And the best and the most grateful surely. No one oan witness the 
first fruits of such good labour without coming away, for a little time at 
least, more Christian and gentle-hearted. 

Bnt it can only be by long patience and trouble that such Wbrk 
can be achieved. For to sympothko I suppose people must know wWCw 
in some measure, to help they must take pains, to give they mbidl 
themselves, to know how to help others best they must loam thctti^elves. 

And the knowledge of good and of evil, as it is taught to us hy Ottr 
lives, is a haid lesson indeed; learnt through failure, through tkjulble, 
through shame and humiliation, forgotten, perhaps neglected, broken off, 
taken up again and again. This lisson tauglit with such great pains has 
been sent to all mankind — not except ing old maids, as some people would 
almost have it ; such persons as would make life one long sentimental 
penance, during which single women sliould be constantly occupied, 
dissecting, inspecting, regretting, examining themselves, living among 
useless little pricks and self-inilicted smarts, and wasting wilfully, and 
turning away from the busy business of life, and still more from that 
gracious bounty of happiness, and content, and gratitude which all Uia 
clouds of heaven rain down upon us. 

When one sees what some good women can do with great hearts Sid smldl 
means, how bravely they can work for others and for themselves, how many^ 
good chances there are for those who have patience to seek and courage tu 
hold, how much there is to be done — and I do not mean in works of chari^ 
only, but in industry, and application, and determination — how eve^ 
woman in raising herself may carry along a score of others with 
when one sees all this, one is ashamed and angry to think of the mehmk 
choly, moping spirit which, out of sheer dulness and indolence, wxmM 
complain of lost chances, go hankering after husbands, and more prosper- 
ous waya and means, and waste hours of daylight in gloomy sentiment and 
ineFtnesB. I do not mean that this is the spirit of the self-denpng and self-^ 
Gonoentrated persons of whom I have just been speaking, for honest and 
persistent efforts must make themselves respected in any fomn 1 suppose I 
am addressing ^al vague, but useful, seapegoat whom all elmgymen, advert 
tiserSi advice-givers, speech-makers, and article-writers atta^, and irhn 
mkMiaves in every convenient manner in order to give the wrayi^pata 
of ekil|ueiioe an opportunity of pouring out. 

Statktks are very much the fashion now-a-days^ and we Mk# 
up a naWii|Mip€tr cw a pmnphlet without seeing in round 

— - — 
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many people will do so and so in the douree of the year ; eo many Oommit 
murder, ho many be taken up for drunkenness, so many subscribe to the 
London Journal^ so many die, so many marry, so many quarrel after, so 
many remain single to the end of their lives, of whom so many will be old 
maids in the course ol’ time. This last number is such an alarming one, 
that I am afraid to write it down ; but it is natural to suppose that out of 
these latter tliousands a certain number must be in want of some place 
where they can have lunch or tea more quietly, and cheaply, and com- 
foitcibly served than at a pastrycook’s shop. Good tea and bread and 
butler for sixpence, and dinner off a joint, with potatoes, for ninepence, 
niii^t, I should think, be a boon to a good many who are perhaps out and 
about all day, earning their sixpences and ninepences. By subscribing, 
wc are told, to the Ladies’ Heading-Room, No. 19, Langhani Place, they 
may not only parUikc of all these, and other delicacies, and join in intel- 
lectual conversation, but go upstairs and read The Times^, and the English- 
ivoman^s Journal^ and the Cornkill MagazinCy &c. &c., and Write tlieir 
letters on neatly stamped paper, when the meal is over. 

The governesses and hard-working ladies, however, do not seem to 
frequent this strong-minded little refreshment room as much as might 
have been expected ; a few country ladies coming up to town to shop and 
to see gorernesaes, acera to patronize it more, as well as some of the 
members of a society which has come to live in the same house. Their 
labours over, they may, if they like, indulge in tea at five o’clock in the 
quiet little coffee-room. There are tables, iK'atly spread, awaiting them, 
a waitress ready to attend to their wants, windows looking out upon a 
broad and cheerful street, and on flie wall a list of prices, all of the most 
moderate dimensions* 

It is now about two years since this society was started. It is called 
the Society foii Promoting the Employment ot* Women,” and Lord 
Shaftesbury, strange to say, is the i>residont. 

“ Miss Boucherett and a few ladies,” says the report, “ fcclihg deeply 
the helpless and necessitous condition of the great number of women 
obliged to resort to non-domestic industry as a means of subsistence, con- 
sulted together as to the best way in which they might bring social 
position and iufiuence to their aid. . f^^/Ihey resolred bf the formation 
of a new society, which should haV 0 '^lbA(|ii object the opening of new 
employments to women^ and their inoii((Bli!ltc^^ admission into those 
brariclies of employment already opClf to them.” The report goes on 
to describe briefly enough some of the difficulties which at once occurred 
to them. Among others, where they BhouU|f begin their experiment. 
“For highly-educated women, we could do nothing; women 

of no education could do nothing for t|j||lHftat is to say, we could 
open no new channels for the labour of the former, and our experiments 
would have failed, owing to the inefficiency of the latter. But we felt 
convinced that in whatever direction we made an openings the pressure 
upon all ranks of working women would be lessened.” 
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Thifl well-hitentioned society has only been in sskistence for a little 
time ; it lives, as I have said, at 19, Langham Plaoei It is busy appren- 
ticing girls to liair-dreaaing, printing, law-eopying, dial-painting. It is 
making inquiries in other directions, but it finds many obstacles in its 
way. Their means are small, apprenticeship is expensive, very few of 
the girls who come to them can give the time to leam a n«?w trade. They 
almost all want immediate woik and payment, and something to do which 
needs no leaiming nor appicnticc'ship. Can one wonder how it is that 
women earn so little and starve so much? I have seen a dismal list 
belonging to tlio secretary of the society, which tells of certain troubles 
in a very brief and biiuncsg-like way. Tlorc is — 

“ Miss A., aged 30, daughter of a West Indian merchant, reduced to 
poveity by Ins failure: highly educated, but not titiined to anything. 
Just out of hospital. Wants situation iiurseirinid, witliout salary. 

^‘Miss B., aged 80. Father speculated, and ruined the family, 
which is now dependent on her. He is now old, and she has a sister 
dying. 

“ Miss C., aged 50. Willing to do n??ything. • 

“ Miss D., aged 30. Obliged !)> adverse cireumstances to seek em- 
ployment : unsuited for teaclnng. 

“Mrs. E., widow, with four daughters, aged from 14 to 23. Not 
trained to anything, imperfectly educated, lost large* property by a 
lawsuit. 

Mrs. F., husband in America, appears to have deserted her. Wants 
immediate employment. 

“ IMrs. Gr., aged 55 ; husband, a clcrgyman^s son, ill and helpless. 
Would do anything. Go out as charwoman. Ordcily and methodical in 
her habits. Applied at St. Maiy’s Hospital, refused as being too old. 

Miss II., aged 30, clergyman’s daiightcj’, governess seven years. 
Dislikes teaching, is sutreiirig in consequence of over- work.” 

One has no training, no resources; another thing says she ia 
neither well educated nor clever at anything ; she had a little pionoy of 
her own, but lent it to her brother, and lost it. 

Miss 1., energetic, willing to do anything. 

J., middle-aged woman, not trained to anything in particular ; tried 
to live by needle- work, and failed.” 

Hero wo are only at J, and there are yet al])liabeta and alphabets 
of poor #jouls all ready to tell the snmc story, more or less, whom this 
friendly society is endeavouring to help. 

It has already opened two little cBtabllshments, which are making 
their way in the world with every clionoe of prosperity and 
One is the law-copying office in Portugal Street, and the other th# 
printing in Groat Coram Street, which is better known, and whei^ 
twice as many hands are employed. 

To this printing-house in Great Coram Street we went, my jju 
pnd li A* telliug me, as we drove along, of all the theoght, and 
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t money tlie lioOse liad cost. The money it is already giving Tiack ; 
kind thought and trouble will be paid in a diflferent coin. 

One of the best hands in the office, A. said, is a poor printer's 
daughter from Ireland, who learnt the business there at her father’s press. 
After liis death, she fell into great poverty and trouble, and could find 
no work nor way of Kving, when one day she happened to pick up an old 
tom newspaper, in which she read some little account of the Victoria 
Press. She set off immediately, begged her way all the way to London, 
and arrived one day covered with grime and rags, to ask Miss Faithfull 
to take her in. There was another printress whom I saw diligently at 
work, a little deaf and dumb girl, who had been trained* in the office. 
1 scarcely know if I may say so here, but I know that the printers in this 
office are trained to better things still than printing. 

The workwomen are paid by the piece at the same rate as men are 
paid. The money is well-earned money, for the work is hard ; but not 
so hard — and, I think, some of these very women could tell us so — as 
working button-holes fourteen liours a day at five fii things an hour, and 
selling life, and spiiit, and fiesli, and blood, in order not to die. Here 
are eighteen and twenty shillings to be made a week between nine and 
six o’clock, except, of couise, when some sudden press of business obliges 
them to work on late into the night. 

On the giound-floor, there is an office, a press-room, a store-room; down 
below, a dining-room, where the women cook their dinneH^if they like, 
and rest for an hour in the middle of the day. l3|jN®ir*#!lPSt41oor are 
work-rooms. The front orte is filled up with like pews, 

running from the windows, and each holding four young women. 
At right-angles with the i)ews run long tables^ loaded with iron frames 
and black sheets of type, which dm b^ing manipulated by two or three 
men in dirty-white paper caps. Were are also meh to print off, and 
do all tlie heavy work, which no trOtlian’s strength would be equal to. 

It is a very busy, silent colbny; a table of rules is hanging up on the 
wall, and I see NO TALKING ALLOWED printed up in fiery letters. 
All the tongues arc silent, but the hands go waving, crossing, recrossing. 
Wliat enchantresses, 1 wonder, weaving mystic signs in the air, ever 
woiked to such ^oo3 purpose 1 Backwards, forwards, up and down, 
ibore goes a word fbr a thousand people to read; hi, presto! and the 
(hjiNiwA Bassinet is announced in letters of iron. 

Besides all the enchantresses, there is a little printer’s devil, who 
haunts the place, and seems to have a very pleasant time there, and to be 
made a groat deal of by all the womankind. He has a pair of very rosy 
olioeks, he wears a very smart little cap, with “ Victoria Press” embroidered 
upon it, and he goes and waits in the halls, and sends up for the ladies’ 
mai^uscript, just like any other printer’s devil one has ever heahl of. 

“ The Society for the Employment of Women apprenticed five girls to 
me,” says Miss Faithfull, describing their start, at premiums of lOf, each. 
Others were apprenticed by relations and friends, axtd We soon fbund out- 
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fidvea in the thick of th^ strnp;gle *Wh^n you remouibcr 

that there was not one skilled compositor in the ofiice, you will readily 
understand the nature of the difficulties we had to encounter. Wyrk 
came in immediately fiom the earliest day. In April we commenced our 
first book.” 

Everybody, I think, must wish this gallant little venture good spoerl, 
and all the success it deserves. Here is one more extract about the way 
in which the printers themselves look at it : — 

‘‘The introduction of women into the trade has been contemplated 
by many printers. Intdligent workmen do not view this movement with 
distrust. They feel very strongly that woman’s cause is man’s, and they 
anxiously look for some opening for the employment of those otherwise 
solely dependent upon them.” And I feel bound to add, that I have seen 
exactly a contrary statement in another little pamphlc t, written by another 
member of the society. 

The other place to which I went was a law stationer’s in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, where are a ‘ciics of ollices and shops in which 
lawyer’s ch'rks, I believe, go and buy all those red tapes, blue bog^, 
foolscap papers, plain or over-wiittcn, in stiff, upright, legible hand- 
writing — all of which seem to play such an impoi tant part in the legis- 
lature of the country. Blue paper, white paper, of a dozen tints, ruled, 
unruled, abbreviations, erasures, ordered, permitted, forbidden — all these 
things are decreed by certain laws, which are as much the laws of 
the land, as 3 Viet., or 18 Geo. 111., which one reads about in the 
newspapers. All this was good-naturedly explained to us by die 
manager of this copying office, into which wc were invited to enter by 
an elaborate hand hanging up on the wall, and pointing with a pen, which 
was ornamented by many beautiful flourishes. I was rather dLsappointed 
to find the place perfectly light and clean, without any of the conventional 
dust and spiders’ webs about. The manager sitting in a comfortable 
little room, the clerks busy at their desks in another — very busy, scarcely 
looking up as we go in, and working away sedulously with steel pens^ 1 
am told that the very first thing they learn, when they come in, is to edok 
their pens behind their ears. 

There were about ten of them, I think. The manager told ns that 
they were paid, like the printers, by the piece, and could earn from fifibeen 
to twenty-four fdiillings a week ; leceiving three-halfpence a folio, or 
t^\openQe a folio, accordmg to the difficulty of the work. They go On 
from ten till about six. This business, however, cannot be counted on 
with any certainty ; sometimes there is a press of work which inu$t be 
done, and then the poor clerks sit up nearly all night, scratching wjdi 
wearied pens, and arrive in the morning with blear eyes, and pale fiioes, 
and fit for very little. Then, again, there is compoiatively noting go^ 
on ; and diey sit waiting in the office, working and embroidering, to pass 
the tune. The idea of clerks embroidering in their ofiSice, and cl young 
women with pens behind their ears, bending over tidenleeds aaidi 
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seemed rather, an iucongruoufl one $ but young woxften must live 
and earn their daily bread; and a great many of these had 

d and failed very often, before they diifted into Mina liye^a little 
ofnce» 

It was opened some ten months ago, she told us, by the society, and 
was transferieJ to her in November, and already begins to pay its own 
expenses. It was very uphill work at first. The copyists were new to 
their woik ; tlie solicitors chary of reading it. Many of their clerks, too, 
soeiiKMl averse to the poor ladies. Others, however, were very kind ; and 
one, in ])aiticular, came to see Miss Rye of his own accord, to tell lici* of 
f^onie mibtaJccs which had been made, and gave her many useful hints at 
llu' Si.ime time. Without such hclj), alie said, they never could have got 
oil at all. Now the drudgery is overcome, the little office is flourishing ; 
the steel pens find plenty of work to do. 

One of the cojiyists is a widow, and siip])ort3 two children ; another is 
a (Jiuikcr lady, wlio writes the most bcmitiful hand imaginable. Appli- 
cants come every day to be taken in, and Miss Rye says that if they seem 
at all promising she is only too glad to engage them ; but many and many 
of them lose courage, cry off at the last moment, find the occupation too 
severe, the distance too gical, would like to come sometimes of an after- 
noon, and so go ofl to begin their search anew after that slender livelihood 
that seems so hard to win — so hard in some cases, that it is death as well 
as life that poor croaturc^a are earning, as they toil on day by day, almost 
contented, almost cheerful. 

In these two places I havo seen in what way ladies have tried to help, 
not ladies, but women of a higher edass than needlewomen and shopwomen 
and servants. Ladies — those unlucky individuals whose feelings have 
been trained up to that sensitive pitch which seems the result of education 
and cultivation, and which makes the performance of the oommon offices 
of life a pain and a penalty to them — might perhaps at a pinch find a live- 
lihood in either of these offices, or add enough to their store to enable 
them at least to live up to their cultivated feelings. At any rate, it must 
be less annoying and degrading to be occupied with work, however 
humble, than to contemplate narrower and nai'rowcr stlntings and 
economies every day — economic‘8 which are incompatible with the very 
existence of cultivation and refinement. Scarcely any work that is honest 
and productive can bo degrading. If a lady could earn GOif. a-year as a 
cook, it seems to me more dignified to cook than to starve on a pittance of 
30/. or 20/., as so many must do. 

There are now two other places I want to speak of which concern a 
class of women a little lower in the social grade: I moon shopwomen and 
ncc dlewomen. The shopwomen we ha% e all of us seen a hundred times, 
dressed in black silk and vast crinolines, and gliding in |uad out of tlio 
“ Mantle and Millinery Department** at Messrs. Swangrovos and Snellon- 
bigs. Three shopwomen are advertised for in some great estaUMament) 
perhaps, and fifty or sixty go and apply for the places; out of tliisei three 
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of the best-looking arc piclsed out, — so these poor things Mve told a certain 
good friend they have. They are well paid ibr the time j they are put into 
black silks, and into their “ departments.” They earn, perhaps, 25?. or 
30s. a week, or even more ; their businesB is to be well-dressed and good- 
looking, and to persuade or frighten people into buying. They have hard 
work; tliey must live well and comfortably. They arc country girls, 
perhaps ; they have no friends in LoihIou, nobody to give them a Word 
of advice, except indeed plenty of bad and foolish advice. The houses 
at which they board and lodge ask them exorbitant prices — a guinea a 
week, I believe, is the general charge — and they live there apart in lonely 
little rooms, awny from home, from all good influence, good teaching, good 
sympathy. This goes on for three or four busy months, and then suddenly 
it all comes to an end. Every! )ody goes away; the mad dance breaks off 
in the middle, all the busy figures onming '’iid going disappear somehow; 
nobody wants new dresses; brcakfist^, dinners, ft as, are all over, or at 
least pai taken of at home in less biillianl costume. The ladies’ season is 
over, and they all go away to the country quite wc'aricd out, and the poor 
milliners season has come to an end too, and where are they to turn to?" 
They have not been able to save any money, living at a guinea a week — 
how was that possible? 1dic‘y can only juakc and sell flounces — they know 
no other trade, l^eople don’t want gauzes and flounces in October and 
November, and so the dressmakers and tbe great shops don’t wont them any 
longer, and they toll them so. One day last year tliirty young women were 
turned out into the street from one groat house, without friends, or means 
of any kind, or hope of w'ork, and literally not knowing where to turn to. 

I spoke just now of a ceitain good friend they have, from whom I 
heard all this. Because of this, and for other reasons, this friend and a 
few other people have tried to heljj these young women, by opening a 
house in Welbeck Street, where they may lodge «al a much cheaper rate 
tlian in those other places spoken of, and where they will be safe and well 
caved for as long as they remain. There is a sort of kindness, and good- 
ness, and homeliness, and comfort, about the place, which a loving Bplrfi; 
seems to give somehow to four 'svalls. It is a spacious old house, of which 
the upper rooms are divided and subdivided into little wooden bedrooms ; 
tliere are little hlgh-church pictures, and cleanliness and airiness et^ry- 
wherc. It is only a lodging-house. It does not pretend to be a charity. 
Young women are free to go and come as they like. They dine together 
down below, and those ladies who live in the house dine and break^bst at 
the same time. “We know them all,” said their good friend, in speaking 
of them, and there is not one among them we do not cota for and take 
deep interest In.” These ladles live with them in order to be their frfetlds 
really. They look after them when they are gone. I don’t think 
girl living in such a home as this, and with such kind hands Stretohed ont 
to help her; need ever bO in lonely grief or trouble, however 
;and solitary she may find herself here in London town. 

There is a little chapel attached to ^e house, which wts 
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by tine Bisbop of Lotidoa «omc short time ago. Here arc 
fmjrem morning and evening, to which they may conic or not, as they 
like ; for most of the girls in the house are dissenters, and have been bred 
up in other forms. One cannot help wishing this place were better 
known, and that young women coming up to town, instead of getting into 
debt and difficulties elsewhere, would come off here straightway to tlie 
shelter of this kindly roof. 

At present there are many vacancies; and the first starting off is 
found difficult. “ It has been so very expensive fitting up this house,’* 
writes the kind lady who^let us in to a friend, “ and the rent is so high. 
AV'e want to take a room for others, for classes outside ; also, we are in 
need of books of a good tendency, as ivell as entertaining. These young 
people will not read directly religious books; and the novels they get hold 
of are generally of the worst kind, and to them specially dangerous. . . 

We should ijfiver get on at all If the ladies did not pay high (for their 
board), as well -as give their work.*’ These ladies, who pay high for their 
ndrrow littl^l^eping-rooins, in order to live and dine and breakfast with 
all those young milliners, are willing to receive subscripticnw, if any people 
care to send small sums to help them on in their goo^^klVlk* The house 
is No. 47 A, Welbeck Street, and here is a list of the 
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ScconcMoor bedrooms, with all meals oa dmfdHty • - - - 4 G 

Thud-floor ditto, ditto ditta - - - - 3 6 

Meals, by the Weltc. 

Breakfasts, with tea or cofTcc, bread and bxittei 2 0 

Dinners, without beer - -- -- -- -- 26 

Teas -S---16 

Suppers, bread and cheese or butter and cofTcc 10 


The Needlewomen’s Home is in Lamb’s Conduit Street. Hero, in big 
fi*ont rooms, furnished with long, narrow benches and tables, are women 
seated in rows, wan, haggard, untidy, pale with watching, bent with sewing, 
stupefied by a long, sad life of labour. It was tea-time as we got there, 
and from a door on the landing issued a file of grey women, with soiled 
clothes and weary, pinched faces. They passed me, and went down, one 
by one, to the kitchens below — dull, old, fon the most part careless— tired 
out, so it seemed to me. A lady who had come to see the house made 
some little joke to one dishevelled old woman, decked out with some black 
and ghastly finery* The old creature brightened up in an instant, and 
went downstairs laughing, and one or two other poor ghosts laughed 
a little too. This was no hard-task shop in which we were. We hod not 
come to be made melancholy, but to see how much help, comfort, asifist* 
ance was to be found in this gloomy old house of call for needlewomen; 
only, somehow, what these poor women prised so gSttatly seemed to us so 
scant a measure— their privileges such sad ones, so it sseined to us*— 
that I am a&aid we came away thinking lamre tbsir Ui than of thoiO 
8^ fortune. 
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Only a few workers were leil ia the room out of which the dismal 
little procession had filed. One deformed woman I saw stitching still, but 
stopping eyery now and then to rub her eyes. Another old woman was 
at work upon a shirt-front. 1 asked her how much idle earned in a day, 
but idle would not answer — said she didn’t know. 1 allied her if she 
cai ned less before she came ; but she still shook her heal, and said slie 
could not tell me, and folded up her shirt and went away. Another brisk 
old lady was much more communicatiye ; she took olf her spectacles, put 
down some fine stitching, and quite good-naturedly told us anything we 
ivanted to know. 

“ Bless you/* says she, I have not been used to this all my life ; 
Fve had a house and servants of mv o\^n in my time. So has Mrs Gunter. 
Oh, she 18 gone to her tea; but she sits the third from the window 
there. I earn a good bit ; and so 1 did before 1 came here, but I worked 
hciider.” 

“ At what time used you to begin?” asked my fiiend. 

“ At siv, mum,” says the old lady, quite cheerful. “ By going on 
regular from six in the morning till eleven at night, 1 could earn about* 
two shillings ; and so I can here ” 

“ But you know you au one of our very best hands, Mrs. says 

the matron. 

Mis. looks quite pleased, and assents, 

** This is very comfortable,” she goes on. We only woik from nine 
to eight ; we get plenty of light and fiie, and a little company to cheer on© 
up a bit.” 

Does not the fine working make your eyes ache ? ” asks the lady. 

“ Dear me, no,” cries Mrs. . Why, that old lady there in the 

comer, she is past seventy, and never woie spectacles. I should just like 
3 ou to see some of her stitching.” 

“ Mrs. Guntei, would you kindly let us see your work?” asks the good* 
naiured matron. 

“ Tm not Mrs. Gunter,” says the old woman, very tartly, and looks up 
suddenly, with a pair of bright brown twinkling eyes. Just to think of 
their twinkling so brightly through seventy toilsome years ! 

“ Fm sure I beg your pardon,*’ said the matron, kindly, and then 
turning to us, adds, this good lady not only keeps herself by her work, 
but supports a bedridden sister. Is it not so, ma’am ? " 

** Well, I do, perhaps, partly,” said the old woman. “ She can’t 
help herself muchy poor thing; she is crippled in the hands; some of bef 
fingers are drawed together like.” The fact being, that the good^ br^t* 
eyed old creature did support her sister, but did not care to get the onedit 
of it. 

Onr first acquaintance had gone to tea by this time, and now 
fiiendly matron began to tell us about the place. It was opened 
Miss Barlee sotne time ago: I cannot quite remember how mmiy hundi^d 
needlewomen have worked there since. There were about jnillHI 
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IKse the day we went ; some of them upstairs sewing at goTemment 
sbirti and jackets, fbr which Mim Bailee has obtained a contract $ otheys 
busy at ladies’ work, and the shirt-^makers down below. By coming to 
this house, the women get oonstant and certain employment, thread, 
needles, light, firing, and tea, for which they pay a penny in the shilling ; 
bread and sugar they have to find themselves. They earn from Is. to 2s. 
it>r their ten or eleven hours, and 1 need not count up the advantages of 
light, spacious work-rooms, and company, instead of cold, darkness, and 
solitude. My friend was telling me of a girl who was found working in a 
garret by the light of a piece of twisted paper, as she had no money to 
buy a candle, and of another who came to this place to beg for work, 
and when it was given to her, asked if she might be allowed a penny in 
advance to buy some bread, as she was so weak for want of food, that she 
could not hold her needle. The ladies here do not only give work and 
money, they go to the women at their own homes, and il tliey miss them 
/rom the house, look after them and give them help if they want it. They 
also distribute coal tickets and soup tickets in the winter and at Christmas*. 
This year, a great dinner was given, with speeches, and plum-pudding 
and roast beef, to which scores of guests sat down--^uests, to whom at 
last a holiday had come in all the years. 

The matron, whom we made fiiends with, who is a mbst kind and 
cheerful person, told us, also, how much better paid the women are here 
than in shops, whore tU the work goes through the hands of contractors. 
They would never haiM time, she said, to give out one half-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs here, another there, or pillow-cases, or whatever it may bo ; 
to look after so many stray women, and make sure that none of Aeir 
goods are pawned, or stolen, or made away with. That is irky ihey 
engage contractors who do all this, and give good mswAtJ* 

And these arc the wretches who grind and fOrfH^Ali^pOor creatures,” 
cries sentimental indignation. 

“ Why, the fact is, I was a contractor,” says matron. “ Of 

course I Imd to live, I was very, very sorryAf itMl pibt* things. I hired 
a room for them, where I had twenty pr thirty at work ; I helped them as 
much as I could ; but it made my lewt ache often. At last one af xay 
workers came to me, and told me of thiaidace. She had heard of ik firom a 
missionary, and so, finally, I came to besnatron, and look after them all.” 

She also told us that where they «arn ten or twelve shillings here, 
they could only get eight or nine alsewherd, out of which they have to 
find their thread. They are sad rovers though,” she added ; they 
think they have heard of something better and off they go.” Perhaps it 
is a shilling a-day making up set oufiTs for some shop in Ojdbrd Street; 
but the net is worked up in a week, the shop does not want them any 
more, and they are glad enough to CQme bask tQ tb^ 4uiet old house 
again. 

It seems the most ptaotxoal, the most useful and friendly of places, a 
thoroughly work-a-day useable tool ftw b^ing the I^eatest number most 
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cSectuaUy, and at the leant coat* If ftinds are fortheondng, Miss Barle^ 
is prepared to establish twelve branches in different parts of London. 
This house is at No. 26, Lamb’s Conduit Street. Persons wanting work 
done, and wanting to help the workers, have only got to send it here; and 
I do not know why these persons should not be shopkeepers as well a<) 
buyers, and why the one and the other should not be sorry for, and eager 
to help, women seeking so wearily their scanty portjloci of the bread 
of life. 

They seek it wearily, but it is to be found. By roadsides, in arid 
places, springing up among the thorns and stones. I^tient eyes can see 
it, honest hands may gather; good meaBiire, now and then poesied down 
and overflowing. Only poor women’s hands are bruised by the stones 
sometimes, and tom by the thorns. 

I seem to have been wandering all about London, in and out by 
Corara Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, Lincoln’s Inn, and to have drifted 
away ever so far from the spinsters in whose company I begin my paper. 
But is it so? I think it is they who have been cliiefly at work, 
and taking us along with them all this time ; I think it is mostly to their* 
kindly sympathy and honest endeavours that these places owe their 
existence — these, only a few among a hundred which are springing up in 
every direction :-^pringing up, helpful, forbearing, kindly of deed, of 
word, gentle of ministration, in the midst of a roiiring, troublous city. 
Somehow grief, and shame, and puin, seem to bring down at times 
consdatiou, pity, love, as a sort of conse(}uenoe. 
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That was not a bad idea of the deaf and dumb boy’s, who, when he was 
asked what health was, replied, “ It is pleasant Hfe/* Or, we may say, it 
is life itself being pleasant. For that is quite a different thing from a life 
with many pleasures. Pleasures cannot make it: neither the grosser 
ones of sense— delicate food, rich wines, luxurious couches ; nor the more 
refined delights of music, pictures, lovely scenery, nor the sweet charms 
of poetiy, nor prouder joy of intellectual toil. These may one and all of 
them pall on the deadened sensibility, or jar on the over-excited nerves. 
For pleasant life, health, if it is not the thing itself, is at least the first 
and great condition. 

And not for pleasant life only, but often for useful or amiable life. 
How much of the social unhappiness of men arises from deranged 
system or disordered brain, perhaps we shall never know until that 
paradise to which all such things were strangers is restored ; but we know 
that a large part of our social grievances has its root in nothing else. 
How to keep ourselves vigorous in mind and body, so as to be always fit 
for work and ready for enjoyment — to preserve unbroken that keen sense 
of life which makes it a luxury to draw our breath, that exhilarating 
feeling of self-command which makes toil a pleasure, and is itself a sure 
augury of sucoeSSs, is a problem we should all be glad to solve. Without 
going so far as the physician who maintained that a theological 

opinions depended on the state of his liver, we yet kneflr tery well how 
our feelings vary with our bodily condition, how dismal the world looks 
during a fit of indigestion, and what a host of evils will disappear as the 
abused stomach regains its tone. EviH money point of view to be 
always in condition ” would be iA ^e case of most men, to a 

considerable addition to their fortunes^ work would go twice as far, and 
quarrels would be but half as frequent. 1 have heard it irgued, indeOd, 
that lawyers have quite as large an interest in the ill-^heelth of ihankind 
as doct(rf«. ^ 

But health, like virtue, seems more easy to admire thafi io Itohieve. 
Is it not, indeed, the. virtue of the body, and only to be attained by com- 
pliance with a system of rigid rules, and a life of scrupulous exactitude ? 
No. Its preservation involves no such sacrifice, cannot be purchased, 
indeed, at any such price. Health is no more a thing of rules and 
systems than life is, or joy ; or that highest thing which exists on earth, 
the goodness of a true Christian man, fiovring wanti from his hearty 
effortless and unconscious. No man is truly Who is thinking of 
his happiness ; so no man is truly heal^y wlm is thinking about his 
h^lth. Happiness, goodness, health— of one kin j all consist ill 
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the full and interflolvlng c^our life ivith thftt which is arouM 

u&u One word might almost define them all, and that word is — sympathy. 
A man is happy when his heart bounds to another’s joy, or thrills with pity 
for sorrows which his hand relieves, or his affection heals. He is good 
when his soul lies open to his Maker, and his desires find their fulfilment 
in the Eternal Will. He is healthy when his body is in harmony with the 
ceaseless activities of nature ; when his blood is wam with the soft kiss 
of air, his muscles vigorous with hearty toil, his brain fisrtile in wise and 
earnest thoughts, his heart glowing with generous purposes* When 
a man lives most out of himself, then does he most truly live. Health is 
a thing of freedom ; it exists in ceaseless adaptation to all the infini|e 
variety of nature — ever the same, yet ever new. This is, in a great part, 
the secret of its pleasantness Health knows no monotony. The ever- 
varying infiuences of the boundless world enter into it, and mould it to 
their sway. The invisible forces which regulate the grand rliythm of the 
universal order, sweep through it, and draw foith each its own melody. 
The living body should thrill with every thiiU of the wide earth, as the 
aspen leaf trembles m the tremulous air. Its peifectness lies in its con- * 
tinual change. Health cannot be a thing of rules, because it is boimd by 
laws. 

A certain father of the Church said to one who asked of him rules for 
living, Love, and then do what you like.” So it might almost be add 
to any one inquiring how to be healthy, Understand^ and then do who# 
you like.” It is possible, indeed, for men in certain states of society to 
fulfil most of the laws of health — which are very simple-^without any 
knowledge on the subject. Circumstances enforce upon them fresh air^ 
exercise, natural rest, temperance, quietude of mind. But under any 
conditions these cases are not numerous, and in these days they are very 
few indeed. The time for an unconscious fulfilment of the laws of healtjh 
is practically past. We must either know or suffer. For not a follT nf 
the very tenements and advantages of modern life have a direct tendency 
to interfere with the conditions necessary to health, unless preoautiona are 
taken : gas, for example, especially as introduced into dwelling-houses ; 
papdPaS aiMmsii of which the walls are thick with arsenic; evw the 
^atem deahiage itsdf. Things that subserve our comfort or our 
pleasure nn^ tmsuspectedly undermine our well-being, unless ub know 
the pEanj|ti|Aili OU'^which it depends, and are ever ready to apply them to 
circumatanoes as they arise. 

Fortoxmtaj^, as has been said, the principles of health are tmy 
As there is nothing else which is better worth kuowiagt eo there 
flcaroely anything which it is easier to know. And this it 6SpeBaa%|j|m 
case if are looked at in a common-sense way, and traced to 

groundik Xhat aiti exercise, plenty of good food, but not 
snfBoieiiie Ivel without sl^ temperance, 

l|e fh^rgiuat of health, is know^i to slmeat eJUU 





erm of remembered trutte 0IIII be escpftcted, imi Ibo dmplest 
iK^ill be in perpetual dangeriMP Iwllfi forgeliteli. BettdeSi iUidar 
Hji^f business, or temptations item there artes a obimtatvt 

Hrdeney to question facts *whi(di are knoWn oUly empiricdly, or aooepttal 
only On authority. We doubt whether the principle is quite oertam, or 
the practice so very necessary. To make thorn of their ftiU lvalue to us 
we ought to know reason of the laws of health* 

Happily this is for the most part quite within our power. The root 
which the main principles of Hygiene possess in nature, and the manner 
in which they exemplify the operation of uniTersal laws, are capable of 
an exhibition as beautiful and satisfactory as the principles themselyes 
ore practically important. But we must begin far enough book. 

It is <mriotaii|||||^ reflect how quietly we take our life ; how much a 
matter of course m seems to us that we have all the iEumlties that we 
possess-^the capacity of motion, of feeling, of thought, of executing out 
designs. All these things we do so naturally, as it were so spontaneously, 
ind by ottr own immediate power, that the daborate mechanism by Whi^ 
they are accomplished quite escapes our thoughts. In jdhi|i when 
a certain knowledge of the animal i^ruoture is so iMplto ^ Wt 

all of us enter somewhat into the feelings of astoniislH^pi^^ admiration 
which must have filled the minds of the first anab||||i|^ wondrous 
structure revealed itself in ever-increasing oomjdM^wKbeauty to their 
jaae* Of these feelings, indeed, physMogy bears, almost to# 
strongly, the impress. The wonder and aijtn^tion have been so great, 
a# to keep too much in check th# search after xauses. But let us #sk 
ottxselves, as they must have done ^(though less able than we are to give 
more than a very general answer to the question) what is the meaning 
of this vast apparatus, of muscle, nerve, and gland ? Why was this 
Eurtful mechanism planned, this liberal profusion of oontrivanoos pve-* 
pared ? The reply is obvious— this perfectly appointed body, which we 
each inhabit, is the proof that we are not the possessors of that indepen^ 
dent power of which we seem so conscious. The investigation of our 
own structure teaches us that we truly employ foroOe fimm without, 
when we seem to act by the mere exertion of our will. Tha lifhig ftame 
is a machine for placing under our control, and at our use, tb# pOWM of 


nature. So ihr as our body is concerned, we lite and aet by^Olsffu 

The laws of health, therefore, are simply the laws of-naWM^ % Ths%|| 
the principle on which the intelligent mansgtmeot of the body 
Our powers, being nature's powers, are subjected I# Ih# sflAtow oo^tlbili 
which pervade the rest of the world. 

It follows, also, that in order to understand the requisites ftr hsSlth^ 
we must not confine our study to life alone. The oolididons cm wIdA it 
depends are in some raspeots expressed mor# aimidy, snd dtiy b# mm 
easily read, in familiar objects around us, than in the htWedf mi hsWqAsN 
mechanism within. In that which we observe tiMkoiii^ m mgjf 
oftesltiiucs what seems like an unravellii# #f 0^ sleiiw<wwm 



of aotiyity. particle of duit in the seat of subtle 

aad mysteyScui powers* ^^c^gmvity which bii^s worlds together, 

to the ooWre force which the orystel-^ftom (he vast orbit io 

which the gun travels at the rat# of five railea a segondi end which gives 
as yet m ijgdi<»ition of its curve, to the taiuirte {mbeikgi i^iieh conveys 
his beams into remotest spaco^^ere exists, thrcnighottl^ an mbreken ohaio 
of action, Forces ore operating eveiy where, either ha^achiBtaut energy 
or intermittent violence, by silent inseiMuble i itfi mim eg^ ainrib Us those by 
which light engraves a picture, though our ^es may not dSsoern it, on 
every object upon which it falls, or in sudden outbu:^ tiki the rutcano 
or the storm* The earth is a magnet; electee streams ohrcUlate ocn«- 
tinuaUy across its surface ; by marvellous affinities its oonstitueat ejements 
call to each other and they oome* Given the problem, therefore, to pro« 
vide for man, from the dust of the earth, a body full of activify, doweted 
with capability to respond to nature's infinite appeal, and fit to be the 
organ of his will, and we see that the means are at hand. Here is 
ma^i rioli to oveifiowing with forces ready to be placed at hisUiwmnnd, 
How should the body then be made? of all this vast array of powers, 
which should be chosen for man's service ? 

It were hard to have answered, ere the work was done ; but we know 
which was chosen, and can recognise in some degree the wisdmn which 
the choice reveals. The force of chemical affinity was raised to this 
dignity, to be the minister of man ; it is made the agent m the realizati^ 
of his puiposes, the fulfiUer of his will. For the power of the bio% 
arises simply from the chemical changes which take place within itf 
life oonsiatB in the presence of the conditions which those cli<|itoje#| 
changes demand; and its health is in the perfectness with wM|| 
those conditions are maintained, and those oLinges carried <m giud 


regulated, ^ 

At once, then, we have the key to the laws of health. They 
summed up in this ; — to provide for the due maintenance, and Ik# un- 
hindered performance, of the chemical changes on which ^e of 

the body depends. To do that is to ensure, so far as it is in our p#wer, 
the jisAi^tion of our instrument; to M in it is to incur inevitable Iwwiy 
Li&bss ko exemptions, is treated with no favour. We can no more Wi 


wjiltb /cmlilioDs of chemical change within our bodies wan^nf g# 
|k|pu0l4 we can fire a cannon with damp gunpowder, or with 
I hi^ said ve can discern reasons why chemical affinity was lfMi| 
iffiysk)«d power for man to wield. We can see its einineii# 
|ierfbotads{]lat^ to that purpose. It is tnio, indeed, that eU m 
of this have eom<^hktg of a vicious drde abouS iheni, 
amotmh to Utile pm% at la^ than that effects jkUosf firom 
fiftUiifii!, uct tfl i lrf’t place in a iriationsl cv 
it is bolihi SMttiHSi and profitable lo tMoe relatkauL 
OBtiiraii,^ it! b^oai 4efi»ota. 

^ yrhti ohemickl (1^1% 1 iiVM4 
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0 ihft, ir|i% ^ MetUfA* 4C ft»^ w t h i M i rt »to « tlipii, *#» 
duHild bol •M)$ mtrnt^iA Mfy,iSal» 

i^* dwwdd liwy pw»w ef <|<j f lH j i iBt «t«nfl> wrf »t^. 

4|]|lbai» twpg* «ira prori^ fir kt tiiie duauM aSktliw cCmattesr. 
£km«itt aajioved laiA tiii> ppv«^ whea brought into nbMtoh'wfih tlM> 
oAori^ipiteiritli the mmifi ai t e t ion of a foree »hW> i» pe^beifaeiiw i B W iW 
hijMrtK»tWtothwt^ Oxjgea end b]rdhoggl»|iBiMsdtogetihiii^ 
tti^lHii^ «B eMnp (puht unite in wetar wiiA • hud eaq^toaloh I 
1 ms ahovn. jthet the finroe whieh hoMe 4i|irMlH|Kli 
at«l^ 4i^ eitirateirte eqmToleat to that of e powatfiil iaA tf^ghttflBg. 
The fiqdoaxre faaee idu«h ciHiiein«dilharfidoa]«nila«i^M||nfdMl'4^^ 
aihibit the power of ebemuel affinitp. Engmeerd|||HHBMt»ta to ft 
wlteDeTer ^uf wuh to bring to bear the giaiiift|B|PB emoiint of 
fiauft ftut it can aleo be aa gentle ae it ie leilrW 

-wlt^ ft laiaoet gentle. It leminda na, thoiit|ft4|iipg«oriiowho»^^ 
MM|V wntk oon^ea with nature, of ibeetaMa hammer arwdungdcea 
hats ftM aunute, and cmdung nuta the next. Advancing with nefteltis 
alt^ d ho y w al eata awi^ the atone of our puhUa fa«iUkig%SiBd bj 

on the mountain rock, it cbangaa the anifiwe of tbeeerth. It 
ft]n%1^p-*HindweB9iE,jetiasiy>eraUleinit8weaknea8; ftiaaft^perveding, 
preaentin e«my filaoe, and penetrating into the inmoatieoeaaaaef eireijr 
bod^. It nu^ be Iwonght into play, bp tire ab^teat aiimnlnB, aa in 
fulminating powden whuA the touch of a £ea|ther will et^ilodai, or map 
remain j^ve amid inoeaaant thange. 

A h^ aooat ro e t ed out of elememta ftiua eniinred^ ft mdiaBtlp awMl 
tobeUiMihc oigaa of a bring with snuftaiid dMftm trimh ftl'iMk 
There fttfahMnfto riike for the exertion of «h# tin#mkftM|ft mh ft ftmm 
mm» eneqisi^ driftim denumd, end ibr the goafta fwl 
of heehniftm cl jKgfttli. It ft onlp npo e e m ii 
beftkiim dM ttiftiimM «C And b the iriaft 
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elements are brought together in that state in wliich their powers are 
active, and available for use. They arc grouped in modes in which their 
affinities are unsatisfied, so that they tend to combine afresh. It is no 
otherwise than as the volunteer charges his rifle with elements which tend 
to recombine, and "which can satisfy their affinities only in the formation 
of now compounds. Such elomenls, wliether within the body or out of 
it, will give forth their force upon demand. 

And chemical affinity is the more perfect as the instrument of life, 
inasmuch as it has its seat in every ])articlc. Thus the body is not a 
])awvc mechanism wielded by forces finm without, but one active in 
itself, and in every part. It is like an aiiny, which also is a whole, »r 
unit, animated by one will, but each constituent “atom” of which is a 
living agent, and joins his iiubvidual forces to the rest. This it is wliich 
in £ri-o:i| part cansrs tlie striking contrast between the Ihing mganisni 
and any mechanical contrivance. The latter is a passive mass, containing, 
or moved extraneous agencies; iIk' former is active throughout, and 
its entire substance contributes to its force. 

IjuI only a Iiniited use of cbeinicai power is made for the purposes of 
life. By no means is the wliolc range of the nflinities which connect tin' 
vaiious elements broiiglit into play. The activity of the body is made to 
dc])eiKl, so l«ir as we can yet see, almost wholly upon om* process, the 
union of oxygen with its sub.stancc. An animal, ])hysieally considered, 
is mainly a ereat oxidizing apparatus. By the incessant perfurnianee of 
this process the living Iramo ])CCoiues full of power, vhich is manifested 
in the various modes familiar tc> our ex])erit*nco. Thus, to think rightly 
of organic bodies, they should bo regarded rather fi’om the point of view 
of their actio n than of their substance; rather as processes than us things. 

“ The flame of life,” we say, and with a wondeiful tnitlifulncss ; there is 
haidly one point in relation to the bodily life uhich the flame of a lamp 
does not illustrate. Tor what is such a flame ? Does it not consist in 
— is it not wholly constituted by — the union of oxygen with the oil ? It 
is an action rather than a thing. Definite as is its form, it is not a “ sub- 
Btiince,” but a state of burning. Its particles are never the same for two 
successive moments; the carbon and hydrogen which make up the oil 
pass into it, undergo a change (giving off therein their latent force), and 
l)ass off again. The flame is a permanent condition of continually changing 
matciials. In this it is wonderfully like ourselves — I mean like the 
bodies in which we dwell. They also arc permanent conditions mcrel)', 
impressed on ever-changing materials. We live and act in a constant 
burning. The materials we consume as food, passing into us, undergo a 
change (giving off tliercin their latent force), and again pass off. The 
matter has come and gone, the body remains. That is a state, an active 
state, a process carried on within fixed limits, and in a definite form — 
da a flame. 

Some other natural objects place the same conception before us in a 
form still more simple. I never see one of those spiral pillars of dust 
VOL. III. — NO. 15. 17. 
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'which, lijce a mimic simoom, rush along the road upon a windy day, 
without thinking, “ there is an image of life.” Dust and a breath ! 
Observe liow the apparent “ pillar ” is but a condition, an active con- 
dition, of the particles of dust, and those particles continually changing. 
The form depends upon the incessant movement. The heavy sand floats 
on the impalpable air while it partakes its motion ; let that cease and it 
falls. So the dull clods of the field, smitten by force, take wings and 
soar into life, partake for a time its rapid course, and then, the force 
exhausted, fall back into their former state, a whirl. A flux, maintained 
by forces from without, and ceasing when they are withdrawn; — that is 
our life. 

Nor sliould we object to illustrations such as these of sand-pillars or of 
flames, that they are of simple form and yielding substance, or that they 
involve a rapid, imiiitermittent, and, as it were, violent action to main- 
tnin them. Forms as simple are seen in the first grades of vegetable or 
of animal life ; forms more simple, indeed, mere cells or shapeless masses, 
of which we can only say, they live. Many conditions have conspired to 
mould the frame of the more developed races. Nor does the firmer 
texture of the living organism than of the flame, imply a less degree of 
t^sience in the one than in the other. Gases and a little solid matter in 
a state of oxidation constitute the flame ; gases and a little solid matter in 
a state of oxidation constitute the body. The mode only is different : the 
flame is gaseous, the body semi-solid ; die one is to the other as vapour 
is to water. And if we contrast the fierceness of the flame with the mild 
and almost insensible processes of life, "we must remember that we cannot 
be sure there is any such difference as there appears to be. Life may be 
like a flame diffused, and each particular combination as energetic in the 
most delicate structure of the body as in the sevenfold heated furnace. 
One thing is certain, the force resulting is at least as great. 

But there arises a question which must be discussed before we can go 
any farther, What is the difference between the living and the dead body ? 
Cliemical actions take i^ace in the latter; it is, indeed, given over to the 
control ^of the chemical forces, and perishes by their operation. How Is 
this, i?* its life consists in the use of the chemical powers ? 

• There is apparently separated from the body, when it dies, something 
which it pteviously possessed ; and this is, perhaps, the chief foundation 
of the idea that has been entertained of life, as something existing apart 
from the other physical powers, and capable of being added to, or with- 
drawn from, an organism, without any other immediate change. But if 
we look more closely into the faejs, we see that the appearance tends to 
deetjive us here. The body is not dead when, as we say, the breath leaves 
it. It ceases, indeed, to be the instrument of the soul, but that is only 
because its integrity, as a mechanism of mutually related parts, is 
destroyed. It ls dead as the body of a man, not dead in itself. The 
life is in each portion still, more or leM completely ; as is proved by the 
fact that, for a time, the heard or nails grow, the limbs move, the 
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glands secrete their peculiar fluids. But the offices which the various 
organs perform can no more be carried out in concert, either through 
damage inilicLed upon one, or by a general weakening of all ; and accord- 
ingly the actions necessary to maintain the life of the whole cease to be 
effected. The body first breaks down as a machine, and then only dies as 
a body. After its individual or active life has ceased, by derangement 
of the requisite adjustments, the life that pervades every part gradually 
wears out and ceases for want of support and renewal.* The function of 
each part is needed for the maintenance of all ; and when one utterly 
fails, and the sooner in proportion as its office is of more essential use, all 
gradually decay. Thus, if the respiration be diminished beyond a certain 
point by disease within the lungs, or the heart become unable to keep up 
the circulation of the blood, the body, languishing for a time, ceases at 
last to have life sufficient to keep up the necessary actions of the other 
organs, and these actions cease. The frame lies motionless and insensible, 
and decay invades it unresisted. It is thus life seems suddenly to leave 
the body. The actions of which a living organism is the seat form £w 
continuous chain ; like a circle, they begin at every point ; each is 
dependent upon every other. The external functions of moving and the 
like, by which the animal exerts its will and provides its sustenance, are 
maintained by the minute chemical changes which take place within ; 
these latter changes are kept up only by means of the external functions, 
which supply the food or air, or ensure other requisite changes of 
condition. 

We come back, th(‘n, to our fundamental conception of the animal 
body; that it is essentially a state of action — of chemical change — in 
particles of matter, dependent chiefly on the union with them of the 
oxygen of the air. From this one idea we can trace the use and the 
nccesf»ity of all the chief functions on which life depends. Food must be 
taken, regularly and ki certain variable quantities, to afford the materials 
in which this change may go on. And the food must be mainly of a 
certain kind; it must consist of substances with which oxygen has a 
tendency to unite, that is, of substances which are prone to decompose. 
Matters with which oxygen is already combined to its full extent, or 
which do not readily combine with that element, are indeed necessary as 
food, but their part, though essential, is subordinate. The mass of the 
food must consist .of organic, that is, o€ animal or of vegetable substance. 

Again, air must be inhaled ; and this process must be constant. The 
absolute necessity of a continuous supply of air, though that of food may 
be taken at intervals, or even interrupted for considerable periods, is 
easily explained. If those actions within the body which the oxygen 

* The former of these is termed the animal life, and consists in the functions by 
whidi the creature is related to the external world, and especially in all that comes 
within the power of its will : the latter is termed the organic life, and consists of 
xninute changes tubing place within the organism. At the instant of death the 
life only ceases. 
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maintains, once come to an end (except, perhaps, under some very 
exceptional conditions), the life is gone. The chain, being broken, cannot 
be again united. But the oxygen must be supplied afresh for the 
consumption of each four or five seconds (the interval at ■which an adult 
man or woman breathes when in health and at rest), because no store of 
it can be retained, as in the case of food. It acts immediately it conics 
into relation with the fitting elements of the body. Its influence is in 
its presence. But there is also another rCcason for the necessity of a 
constant renewal of the air. The products of respiration are poisonous. 
Tlie particles of the body when combined with oxygen result in com- 
pounds which are incompatible with vital action : they choke it, some- 
what perhaps as ashes choke a fire; and hence the most injurious of 
these, the cai’bonic acid, is carried oft' immediately by the returning 
breath. And further, the air must bo pure. It is oxygen, and oxygen 
uucontamiHated, that sustains the vital change. Air loaded with the 
products of respiration, or of artificial lights, is as unfit for breathing as 
dust is for food ; and for the same reason : its chemical cajiacity is gone 
— its affinities have produced their effect. Indeed, it is far worse. Dust 
would but cheat the stomach, affording no pabulum for the blood, but 
leaving unhindered in its changes ■wliatover of wholesome food there 
might remain in it. Impure air, in so far as it is impure, not only 
contributes nothing to the life of the body, but robs it of what life it 
has, and directly impedes the changes which it should sustain. 

And not only must food and air be consumed, but the processes of 
secretion must be freely carried out. By these, not only arc the “ dead,’* 
or chemically useless, materials which have served their part removed 
fiom the body, but changes of the utmost consequence are effected in 
the blood, raising and intensifying its vital state. The chemical 
tendencies within the body are exalted by the changes which attend 
the casting off of its worn-out materials, and the due performance of 
this part demands the two next essentials for a healthy life — exercise 
and cleanliness. From active labours in the open air, from the freest 
])ossible transudation through the skin, comes Life, and with it, chcci'ful- 
noRs, energy, and peace. 

Lastly, (for health are needed pleasurable activity of mind, and 
freedom from depressing cares. Tlie mental operations, like all others, 
are connected with changes in the material of the body. In all our 
consciousness the chemical tendencies of the substance of the brain come 
into play, and thus a chain of action is set up which extends throughout 
the system. The inffucncc of these brain-changes is felt wherever a 
nerve travels, and modifies, invigorates,- or depraves the action of every 
part. Experience gives ample proof of this fact to every one, as in the 
sudden loss of appetite a piece of bad news will cause, or in the 
watering of the mouth excited by the thought of food. And the history 
of disease abounds in evidence of a similar kind ; hair becoming grey 
in a single night from sorrow, milk poisoniftg an infant from an attack 
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of passion in the nurse, permanent discoloration of the skin from terror, 
are among the instances on record. 

Happiness is a requisite for health. It is happy, therefore, that this, 
at least, is within our reach. We may be confined to close and narrow 
homes, shut up in cities, and cut off from the sweet face of nature and 
the pure breath of heaven ; to r(‘gulate our diet may not be in our 
])()Wor; exhausted by sedentary toil, (‘xereisc may seem almost forbidden 
to ns, and baths a luxury hardly to be thought of. But happiness may be 
ours: for it lies in doing good. 


ihc Oroittnc^ at 


Nlvlu bronze or slab of stone 
May their sepulchre denote; 

O’er their burial-place, alone, 

Shall the shifting sea-wced float. 
Not for them the quiet grave 
Underneath the daisied turf; 

They rest below the restless wave, 
They sleep below the 8lce2)less surf. 
O’er them sliall the waters wrestle 
With the whirlwind from the land. 
But their bones will only nestle 
Closer down into tlio sand: 

And for ever wind and surge, 

Loud or 1<DW, shall be their dirge; 
And each idle wave that breaks 
Henceforth upon any shore, 

Shall bo dearer for their sakes, 

Shall be holy evermore. 


E. IL 0. 
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CHAPTER XLm. 

Is She not Insignificant? 

And now a month went by at Framley without any increase of comfort 
to our friends there, and also without any absolute development of the 
i n in which had been daily expected at the parsonage. Sundry letters had 
reached Mr. Robarts from various personages acting in the Tozer interest, 
all of which he referred to Mr. Curling, of Barchester. Some of these 
letters contained prayers for the money, pointing out how an innocent 
wi6ow lady had been induced to invest her all on the faith of Mr. Robarts* 
name, and was now starving in a garret, with her three children, because 
Mr. Robarts would not make good his own undertakings. But the majority 
of them were filled with threats ; — only two days longer would be allowed 
and then the sheriff’s officers would be enjoined to do their work ; then 
one day of grace would be added, at the expiration of which the dogs 
of war would be unloosed. These, as fast as they came, were sent to 
Mr. Curling, who took no notice of them individually, but continued his 
endeavour to prevent the evil day. The second bill Mr. Robarts would 
take up — such was Mr. Curling’s proposition ; and would pay by two 
instalments of 250/. each, the first in two months, and the second in four. 
If this v'cre acceptable to the Tozer interest — well ; if it were not, the 
sheriff’s officers must do their worst and the Tozer interest must look for 
wliat it could get. The Tozer interest would not declare itself satisfied 
with these terms, and so the matter went on. During which the roses 
faded from day to day on the cheeks of Mrs. Robarts, as under such 
circumstances may easily be conceived. 

In the meantime Lucy still remained at Hogglestock and had there 
become absolute mistress of the house. Poor Mrs, Crawley had been at 
death’s door ; for some days she was delirious, and aflerwards remained 
HO weak as^to be almost unconscious ; but now the worst was over and 
Mr. Crawley had been informed, that as far as human judgment might 
pronounce, his children would not become orphans nor would he become 
a widower. During these weeks Lucy had not once been home nor had 
she seen any of the Framley people. ** Why should she incur the risk of 
conveying infection for so small an object ? ” as she herself argued, writing 
by letters, which were duly fumigated before they were opened at the 
parsonage. So she remained at Hogglestock, and the Crawley children, 
now admitted to all the honours of the nursery, were kept at Framley. 
They were kept at Framley, although it was expected from day to day 
that the beds on which they lay would be seized for the payment of 
Mr. Sowerby’s debts. 






•• Miirk, she said, the men ut hcio 
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TiUcy, as I have said, became mistress of the house at Hogglestock 
and made herself absolutely ascendant over Mr. Crawley. Jellies and 
broth and fruit, and even butter, came from Luflon Court, which she 
display (^d on the table, absolutely on the cloth before him, and yet he bore 
it. I cannot say that he partook of these delicacies with any freedom 
himself, but he did drink his tea when it was given to him although it 
contained Framley cream ; — and, had he known it, Bohea itself from the 
Fi*amley chest. In truth, in these days, he had given himself over to the 
dominion of this stranger ; and he said nothing beyond, Well, well,” 
Avith two uplifted hands, when he came upon her as she was sewing the 
buttons on to his own shirts — sewing on the buttons and perhaps occa- 
sional!) applying her needle elscwliere, — not A\ilhout utility. 

1I(' sai# to her at this period very litlh* in the way of thanks. Some 
protracted con\ ersations they did have, now and again, during the long 
evenings, but even in these he did not utter many words as to their 
present state of life. It was on leligioii chic'fly that he spoke, not 
lecturing her individually, but laying down his ideas as to what the* 
lift* of a Christian should be, and especially what should be the life of 
a minister. But though 1 can see this, Miss Robarts,” he said, “ I am 
bound to siiy that no one has fallen off so frequently as myself. I have 
renounced the devil and all his works; but it is by woi-d of luoutli only — 
by word of mouth only. How shall a man crucify the old Adam that is 
within him, unless he throw himself prostrate in the du.st and acknowledge 
that all his strength is weakei than water ^ ” To this, often as it might be 
repeati'd, she would listen patiently, comforting him by such words as her 
theology would supply ; but then, when this was over, she would again 
resume her command aiid enforce from him a close obedience* to her 
domestic behests. 

At the end of the month Lord Lullon came back to Framley Court. 
His arrival there was quite unexpected; though, as he pointed out, when 
his mother expressed some surprise, he had returned exactly at the time 
named by him before he started. 

“ I need not say, Ludovic, how glad I am to luu c you,” said sh(*, 
looking to his face and pressing his arm; “ the more so, indeed, seeing 
that I hardly expected it.” 

lie said nothing to his mother about Lucy the first evening, although 
there was some conversation respecting the Robarts family. 

“lam afraid Mr. Robarts has embarrassed himself,” said Lady Lufton, 
looking very seriously. “ Rumours reach me which are most distressing. 

1 have said nothing to anybody as yet — ^not even to Fanny ; but I can see 
in her face, and hear in the tones of her voice, that she is suffering some 
great sorrow.” 

“ I know all about it,” said Lord Lufton. 

“ You know all about it, Ludovic ? ” 

“ Yes; it is through tliat precious fricaid of mine, Mr. Sowerby, of 
Chaldicotes. He has accepted bills for Sowerby ; indeed, he told me so.” 
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“ WLat busincBS had he at Chaldieotes ? What had he to do with 
such friends as that ? I do not know how I Jim to forgive him.” 

“ It was through me that he became acquainted with Sowerby. You 
must remember that, mother.” 

“ I do not see that that is any excuse. Is he to consider that all your 
acquiiiiitanccs must necessarily be his friends also? It is reasonable to 
suppose that you in your position must live occasionally with a great many 
peoi)le who arc altogether unfit companions tor him as a parish clergymaii. 
lie 'will not remember this, and he must be taught it. What business had 
li(' to go to Gatherum Castle ? ” 

He got his stall at Barcliester by going there.” 

“ lie 'would be much better ■without his stall, and Fanny has the sense 
to know this. What does he want with two houses? Prebcndal stall- 
lu e for older men than he — for men who have earned them, and w'ho at 
the end of their lives want some ease. 1 wish Avith all iny heart that 
he had never taken it.” 

Six Iiundred a year has its charms all the same,” said Lufton, gitting 
up and strolling out of the room. 

“ If Mark really be in any diflieulty," he said, later in the evening, 
we must put him on his legs.” 

“ You mean, pay his debts.” 

‘‘ Yes; he has no debts except these acceptances of Sowciby’s.” 

How much Avill it be, Ludovic ? ” 

“A thousand pounds, perhai)s, more or less. I’ll find the money, 
iiiotlier ; only I shan’t be able to ]>ay you (piitc as soon as T intended.” 
WlKTeiipon Jjis inotlier got up, and throwing licr arms round his iietk 
d' flared tliat .she Avould never forgive him if he ever said awordmoie 
ab(-nt Ikt little present to him. I suppose tliere is no pleasun* a inotlur 
can ha\e more attractive tlian giving uAvay her money to an only son. 

Lii<’}'s name Avas first mentioned at breakfast the next morning. 
Lord Lufioii had made up liis mind to attack his mother on the subject 
early in the morning — before he Avent uj) to the parsonage; hut as matters 
turned out Mi-s Uobarls’ doings Averc necessarily brought under discus- 
sieui Avithout reference to Lord Luflon’s special aspirations regarding In r. 
The fact of Mrs. CraAvloy’s illness had been mentioned, and Lady Lufton 
bad slated lioAv it had come to pass that fill the Crawleys’ children Avere 
at tlie parsonage. 

“ J must say that Fanny lias behaved cxccdlently,” said Lady Lufton. It 
AN as just AA'liat miglit have been expected from her. And indeed,” she added, 
speaking in an onibarnissed tone, “so has Miss liobarts. Miss Itobarts 
huo remained jit lIoggle.stock and nursed Mrs. CraAvlcy through tin* aa'IioIc*,” 

“ Leinainod at Hogglcstock — through the fever I” exclaimed his 
loi dsliip. 

“ Ye^, indeed,” said Lady Lufton. 

“ And is she there noAv ?” 

“ Oil, jes; 1 am not aAvare that she thinks of leaving just yet.” 
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‘‘ Then I say that it is a great shame — a scandalous sliame I ” 

“ But, Ludovie, it was her own doing.” 

Oh, yes; I understand. But why should she be sacrificed? Were 
there no nurses in the country to be hired, but that she must go and 
leniuinllKTC fora montli at the bedside of a pestilent fever? There is 
no justice in it.” 

“ Justice, I/udovic? I don’t know about justice, but there was great 
( hrislian charity. Mrs. Crawley has probably owed her life to Miss 
Iwobart^.” 

“ lias she been ill ? Ts she ill? I insist upon knowing whether she 
is ill. 1 shall go over to llogglestock myself immediately aflpr breakfast.” 

d\) this l<ady Luflon made no reply. If Lord LuRon chose to go to 
Iloiii-dcstock slie could not prevent him. She thouglit, however, that it 
A\i>uld he much better that he should stay away. lie would be quite as 
open t(» the infection as Lucy Jlobarts ; and, moreover, Mrs. Crawley’s 
hedsid<' would be as inconvenient a place as might be selected for any in- 
ter^icw between two Ioaut.s. Lady Liifton felt at the present moment that ' 
she was cruelly treated by circuni.stanccs with referimce to Miss Robarts. 
(Jf course it would have been her part to lessen, if she could do so with- 
‘ 111 Injustice, that high idea which her son entertained of the beauty and 
worth of the young lady ; but, unfortunately, she had b( eu compelled to 
prai.se her and to load her name with all manner of ruhtgy. t.»ady Luflon 
was essentially a true woman, and not even A\ith the object of carrying 
out her own views in so im]>ortant a matter would she be guilty of such 
d( ('(‘[ttion as sli(‘ might have practised by simply holding her tongue; but 
luu erthelc.ss she eould hardly reconcile herself to the necessity of singing 
Lu(u \ praises. 

Vftt'r breakfast Lady Lifflon got up from lier chair, but hung about 
the loom without making any show of leaving. In accordance with lier 
usual custom she would have a'^ked her son what he was going to do; but 
she did not dare so to inquire now. Had he not declared, only a few 
minutes since, whither he would go ? T suppose I shall scm* you at 
lunch ? ” at last she said. 

“ At lunch ? Well, I don’t know. Look here, mother. What am I 
to say to Miss Robarts when 1 see her ? ” and he le^ined with his back 
against the chimney-piece as he interrogat(*d his mother. 

“ What arc you to say to her, Ludovic ? ” 

“ Yes ; what am I to say, — as coming from you? Am I to tell her 
that you will receive her as your dauglitcr-in-law ? ” 

“ Ludovic, I have explained all that to Miss Robarts licrsclf.” 

Explained what ? ” 

“ 1 have told lier that I did not think tliat sueh a marriage would 
make either you or her happy.” 

“ And why have you told her so ? Why have you taken upon your- 
self to judge for me in such a matter, as though I were a child ? Mother, 
you must unsay what you have said.” 

17-^5 
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Lord Lufton, as he spoke, looked fall into his mother's face ; and he 
did so, not as though he were begging from her a favour, but issuing to 
her a command. She stood near him, with one hand on the breakfast- 
table, gazing at him almost lurtively, not quite daring to meet the lull 
view of his eye. There was only one thing on earth which Lady Lufton 
feared, taiid that was her son’s displeasure. The sun of her earthly heaven 
shone upon her through the medium of his existence. If she were driven 
to quarrel with him, as some ladies of her acquaintance were diiven to 
qi^arrel with their sons, the world to her would be over. Not but what 
facts might be so strong as to make it absolutely necessary that she should 
do this. As some people resolve that, under certain circumstances, they 
will commit suicide, so she could see that, under certain circumstances, 
she must consent even to be separated from him. She would not do 
wrong, — not that which she knew to be wrong, — even for his sake. If it 
wefe necessary that all her happiness should collapse and be cmsh(‘d in 
ruin around her, she must endure it, and wait God’s time to relieve her 
from so dark a world. The light of the sun was very dear to her, but even 
that might be purchased at too dear a cost. 

** I told you before, mother, that my choice was made, aitd I asked 
you then to give your consent ; you have now had time to think about it, 
and therefore I have come to ask you again. I have reason to know that 
there will be no impediment to my marriage if you will frankly hold out 
your hand to Lucy.” 

The matter was altogether in Lady Lufton’s hands, but, fond as slie 
was of power, she absolutely wished that it were not bo. Had her son 
married without asking her and then brought Lucy home as his wife, she 
would undoubtedly have forgiven him ; and much as she might have dis- 
liked the match, she would, ultimately, have embraced the bride. But 
now she was compelled to exercise her judgment. If he married impru- 
dently, it would be her doing. How was she to give her expressed consent 
to that which she believed to be wrong ? 

Do you know anything against her ; any reason why she should not 
be my wife ? ” continued he. 

“ If you mean as regards her moral conduct, certmnly not,” said Lady 
Lufton. ** But I could say as much as that in favour of a great many young 
ladies whom I should regard as very iU suited for such a marriage.” 

“ Yes ; some might be vulgar, some might be ill-tempered, some might 
I>e ugly ; others might be burdened with disagreeable connections. I can 
understand that you should object to a daughter-in-law under any of these 
circumstances. But none of these things can be said of Miss Kobarts. I 
defy you to say that she is not in all resj^ects what a lady should be.” 

But her father was a doctor of medicine, she is the sister of the parish 
clergyman, she is only five feet two in height, and is so uncommonly 
brown I HaA Lady Lufton dared to give a catalogue of her objections, 

sue would have been its extent and nature. But she did not dare to do 
this. 
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“ I cannot say, Ludovic, that she is possessed of all that you should 
seek in a wife.” Such was her answer. 

“ Do you mean that she has not got money ? ” 

^‘No, not that; I should be very sorry to see you making money 
your chief object, or indeed any essential object. If it chanced that your 
wife did have money, no doubt you would find it a convenience. But 
pray understand me, Ludovic ; I would not for a moment advise you to 
subject your happiness to such a necessity as that. It is not because she 
is without fortune ” 

Then why is it ? At breakfast }ou w<‘re singing her praises, and 
wiyiiig how excellent she is.” 

“ If 1 were forced to put my objeLiion into one word, I should 

say ” and then she paused, hardly daring to encounter the frown 

which 'W’as already gathering itself on her son’s brow. 

You would say what? ” said Lord Lufton, almost roughly. 

Don’t be angry with me, Ludovic ; all that I think, and all that I 
say on this subject, I think and say with only one ol>ject — that of your * 
happiness. What other motive can I have for anything in this world ? ” 
And then she came close to him and kissed him. 

But tell me, mother, what is this objection ; what is this terrible 
word that is to sum up the list of all poor Lucy’s sins, and prove that 
she is unfit for married life ? ” 

“ Ludovic, 1 did not say that. You know that 1 did not.” 

What is the word, mother ? ” 

And then at last Lady Lufton spoke it out. “ She is insignificant. 

1 believe her to be a very good girl, but she is not qualified to fill the 
high position to which you would exalt her.” 

** Insignificant ! ” 

‘‘ Yes, Ludovic, I think so.’' 

‘‘Then, mother, you do not know her. You must permit me to say 
that you arc talking of a girl whom you do not know. Of all the 
epithets of opprobrium which the English language could give you, that 
would be neai-ly the last which she would deserve.” 

“ I have not intended any opprobrium.” 

“ Insignificant ! ” 

“ Perhaps you do not quite understand me, Ludovic.” 

“ I know what insignificant means, mother.” 

“ I think that she would not worthily fill the position which your 
wife should take in the world.” 

“ I understand what you say.” 

She would not do you honour at the head of your tabic.” 

“ Ah, I understand. You want me to marry some bouncing Amazon, 
some pink and white giantess of fashion who would frighten the little people 
into their proprieties.” 

** Oh, Ludovic I you are intending to laugh at me now.” 

** I was never less inclined to laugh in my Hfc — never, I can assure 
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you. And now I am more certain than ever that your objection to Miss 
Robarts arises from your not knowing her. Y"ou will find, I think, when 
you do know her, that she is as well able to hold her own as any lady of 
your acquaintance; — ay, and to maintain her husband’s position, too. 
I can as=5urc you that I shall have no fear of her on that score.” 

I tliink, dearest, that perhaps you hardly ” 

'‘1 think this, mother, that in such a matter as this I must clioose 
for myself. I have chosen ; and I now ask you, as my mother, to go to 
lu'v and bid her welcome. Dear mother, I will own this, that I should 
not be happy if I thought that you did not love my wife.” These last 
words he said in a tone of affection that went to his mother’s heart, and 
then he left the room. 

Poor Lady Lufton, when slie was alone, waited till she heard her 
son's steps retreating through the hall, and then betook herself up- stairs 
to her customary morning work. She sat down at last a.s though about 
so to occupy herself ; but her mind ivas too full to allow of her taking up 
her pen. She had often said to herself, in days which to her were not as 
3 "ct Jong gone by, that she w'ould choose a biide for her son, and that then 
slio would love the chosen one with all her heart. She w-ould detliroiie 
hei>elf ill fivour of this new queen, sinking with joy into her dowager 
state, in order that her son’s wife might shine with the grcfiter splendour. 
'J’lie fondest day-dreams of her life liad all had reference to the time when 
her son .should bring borne a new Lady Lufton, selected by herself from 
the female excellence of England, and in which she might be the first to 
woi-fthi]) her new idol. But could she dctlirone herself for Lucy Robart.s? 
C'oiild she give up her chair of state in order to place thereon tlie little 
^iil lioiii the parsonage ? Could she take to her heart, and treat with abso- 
lute loving confidence, with the confidence of an almo.st idolatrous mother, 
that little (hit Avho, a few months since, had sat awkwardly in one cormr 
of her drawing-room, afraid to speak to any one? And yet it seemed 
that it must come to this — to this : — or else those day-drcani.s of licrs 
would in nowise coinc to pa.s.s. 

She sat herself down, trying to think whetlier it were possible that 
laicy iniglit fill the throne ; for .she had begun to recognize it iis probable 
that her son’s will w'ould bo too strong for her; but her thought.s would 
fly away lo Griselda Graritly. In her first and only matured attempt to 
realize her day-dreams, she had chiKScn Griselda for her queen. i|$hc had 
failed there, Boeing that the fates had destined Miss Grantly for another 
throne ; — for another and a higher one, as far as the world goes. She 
'Would have made Griselda the wife of a baron, but fate was about to 
make that yo\mg lady the wife of a marquis. Was there cause of grief 
in thifj ? Did she really regret that Miss Grantly, with all her virtues, 
Hhonld b(* made over to the hou.se of Ilartlctop ? Lady Lufton was a 
woman who did not bear disappointment lightly; but nevertheless she 
id almost feel herself to have been relieved from a burden when pIic 
t ought of the termination of tlie Lufton- GrantJj^ xnarrioge treaty. T^Tiat 
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ii’ she had bocn successful, and, after all, the prize had been other tlian 
blie had expected ? She was sometimes prone to think that that prize was 
nut exactly all that she had once hoped. Griselda looked the very thing 
that Lady Lufton wanted for a queen ; — but how would a queen reign 
who trusted only to her looks? Tn that respect it was perhaps well for 
lu‘r that destiny had interposed. Griselda, she was driven to admit, was 
buder suited to Lord Dumbello than to her sou. 

Hut still such a queen as Lucy ! Could it ever come to pass that 

Ihu lieges of the kingdom would bow the knee in propei’ respect before so 
puny a sovereign ? And then there was that feeling which, in still higher 
( I nailers, prevents the marriage of princes wdtli the most noble of tlieir 
jK’o])le. Is it not a recognized rule of tlu'se realms that none of the blood 
i()\al {-hall raise to royal honours those of the subjects who arc by birth 
un-vo^ al ! Lucy was a subject of the house of Lufton in that she was the 
sishr ui' the parson and a resident denizen of the parsonage. Presuming 
that Lucy licrscdf might do for queen — granting that she might have some 
la^MiUy to ’’uigii, the crown having been duly placed on her brow-^ljow, * 
tluMi, jihoiit that clerical brothiT near the throne? Would it not come to 
lids, that there w'ould no longer be a queen at Framley ? 

AtkI yet she knew that she must yield. She did not say so to herself. 
Slie did nt)t as yet acknowledge that she must put out her hand to Lucy, 
calling h(‘r liy jumie as her daughter. She did not absolutely say as much 
lo lier own heart; — not as yet. But she did begin to bethink herself of 
Lucy’s high qualities, and to declare to liersclf that the girl, if not fit to 
be II fjueeii, was at any rate lit to be a woman. That there was a spirit 
within that body, insignilicant though the body might be, Lady Lufton 
was jircpared to adrnit. That she had acquired the power — the chief of 
all powx'rs in this world — of sacrificing liersclf for the sake of others; 
that, too, was evident enough. That she was a good girl, in the usual 
acceptati(>n of the word good, Lady Lufton had never doubted. She was 
ready-witted too, prompt in action, gifted with a certain fire. It was that 
gift of fire which had won for her, so unfortunately. Lord Lufton’s love. 

It was quite possible for her also lo love Lucy llobarts; Lady Lufton 
admitted tliat to herself; — but then who could bow the knee before 
h(‘r, and serve her as a queen? Was it not a pity that slie should bo 
so insignificant ? 

But,4lkwcrtheleas, we may say that as Lady Lufton sate that moniiug 
ill her own room for two hours without employment, the star of Lucy 
Kobarts was gradually rising in the firmament. After all, love was the 
food chiefly necessary for the nourishment of Lady Lufton,— the only food 
absolutely necessary. She was not aware of this herself, nor probably 
would those who knew her best have so spoken of her. They would have 
declared that family pride was her daily pabulum, and she herself would 
have said so too, calling it, however, by some less offensive name. Her son’s 
honour, and the honour of her house ! — of those ishe would have spoken 
as the things dearest to her in this world* And this was partly true, for 
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had her eon been dishonoured, she would have sunk with sorrow to the 
grave. But the one thing necessary to her daily life was the power of 
loving those who were near to her. 

Lord Lufton, when he left the dining-room, intended at once to go up 
to the j)arsonage, but he first strolled round the garden in order that he 
might make up his mind what he would say there. He was angry with 
his mother, having not had the wit to see that she was about to give way 
and yield to him, and he was determined to make it understood that in 
this matter he would have his own way. He had learned that which it 
was necessary that he should know as to Lucy’s heart, and such being the 
case he would not conceive it possible that he should be debarred by his 
mother’s opposition. “ There is no son in England loves his mother bettor 
than I do,*’ he said to himself; but there are some things which a man 
cannot stand. She would have married me to that block of stone if I 

woTjild have let her ; and now, because she is disappointed there 

Insignificant ! I never in my life heard anything so absurd, so untrue, so 

uncharitable, so She’d like me to bring a dragon home, I suppose. 

It would serve her right if I did, — some creature* that would make the 
house intolerable to her.” ^‘She must do it though,” he said again, *‘or 
she and I will quarrel,” and tlien he turned ofi* towards the gate, preparing 
to go to tlie parsonage. 

My lord, have you h(*ard wdiat has happened ? ” said the gardener, 
coming to him at the gate. The man was out of breath and almost over-* 
whelmed by the greatness of his own tidings. 

No ; I have heard nothing. What is it ? ’* 

“ The bailiflfs have taken posscbsion of everything at the parsonage.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The Piiilistineh at the Parsonage. 

It has been already told how things went on between the Tozers, Mr. 
Curling, and Mark Kobarts during that ruontli. Mr. Forrest had drifted 
out of the business altogether, as also had Mr. Sowerby, as far as any 
active participation in it went. Letters came frequently from Mif Curling 
to the parsonage, and at last came a message by special mission to say 
that the evil day was at hand. As far as Mr. Curling’s professional 
experience would enable him to anticipate or foretell the proceedings of 
such a man as Tom Tozer he thought that the sheriff’s officers would 
be at Framley Parsonage on the following morning. '' Mr. Curling’s 
experience did not mislead him in this respect. 

“ And what will you do, Mark ? ” said Fanny, speaking through her 
tears, after she had read the letter which her husband handed to her. 

“ Nothing. What can 1 do ? They must come.” 
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** Lord Lufton came to-day. Will you not go to him ? ” 

No. If I were to do bo it would be the same as asl^ng him for the 
money.” 

“ Why not borrow it of him, dearest ? Surely it would not be so 
much for him to lend.” 

“ I could not do it. Think of Lucy, and how she stands with him. 
Besides I have already had words with Lufton about Sowerby and his 
money matters. He thinks that I am to blame, and he would tell me so ; 
and then there would be sharp thing’s said between us. He would advance 
me the money if I pressed for it, but he would do so in a way that would 
make it impossible that 1 should take it.” 

There was nothing more thou to be said. If she had had her own 
way Mrs. Robarls would have gone at once to Lady Luflon, but she could 
not induce her husband to sanction such a proceeding. The objection to 
seeking assistance from her ladysliip ivas as strong as that which prevailed 
as to her son. There had already been some little beginning of ill-feeling, 
and under such circumstances it was impossible to ask for pecuniary 
assistance. Fanny, however, had a prophetic assurance that assistance 
out of these difficulties must in the end come to them from that quarter, 
or not come at all; and she would fain, had she been allowed, make cveiy- 
thing known at the big house. 

On the following morning they breakfasted at the usual hour, but in 
great sadness. A maid-servant, whom Mrs. Robarts had brought with her 
when she married, told her that a rumour of what was to happen had 
reached the kitchen. Stubbs, the groom, had been in Barchester on the 
preceding day, and, according to his account — so said Mary — everybody 
in the city was talking about it. “ Never mind, Mary,” said Mrs. Robarts, 
and Mary replied, Oh, no, of course not, ma’am.” 

In these days Mrs. Robarts was ordinarily very busy, seeing that there 
were six children in the house, four of whom had come to her but ill sup- 
plied with infantine belongings; and now, as usual, she went about her 
work immediately after breakfast. But sbe moved about the house very 
slowly, and was almost unable to give her orders to the servants, and spoke 
sadly to the children who hung about her wondering what was the matter. 
Her husband at the same time took himself to his book-room, but when 
there did not attempt any employment. He thrust his hands into his 
pocket!, and, leaning against the fire-place, fixed his eyes upon the table 
before him without looking at anything that was on it ; it was impossible 
for hitw to betake himself to his work. Remember what is the ordinary 
labour of a clergyman in his etuSy, and think how fit he must have been 
for Budi employment ! What would have been the natm^ of a sermon 
composed at such a moment, and with what satisikotion could he have used 
the sacred volume in referring to it for his arguments? He^ in this 
respect, was worse off than his wifo ; idie did employ herself, but he.etood 
there without moving, doing nothing, with fixed eyes, thinking what men 
would say of him. 
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Luclvily for him this state of suspense was not long, for within half an 
hour of his leaving the breakfast table the footman knocked at his door — 
that footman with whom at the beginning of his difficulties he had made 
up his mind to dispense, but who had been kept on because of the Bar- 
chestcr i)rebend. 

“ If you please, your reverence, there arc two men outside,” said the 
footman. 

Two men I Mark knew well enough what men they wore, but he 
could hardly take the coming of two such men to his quiet country 
pnrsonago quite as a matter of course. 

“ Who are they, John?” said he, not wishing any answer, but because 
flu* question was forced upon him. 

“ I’m afeard they’re l^ailifTs, sir.” 

“ Very well, John; that will do; (*f course tliey must do what they 
pl(‘as(; about the place.” 

And then "when the servants left him he still stood without moving, 
cxa(‘tlyas he had stood before. TJierc he remained for ton minutes, but 
tlie time went by very slowdy. When about noon some circumstance told 
him wlmt was the houi*, he W'as astonished to find that the day had not 
nearly passed aw^ay- 

And then another tap w’aa struck on the door, — a sound wliicli he 
well recognized, — ^and his wife crept silently into the room. She came 
close up to him before she spoke, and put her arm within his : 

“ Mark,” she said, “ the inoii are here ; they are in the yard.” 

1 know it,” he answered gruffly. 

Will it be better that you should sec tliem, doaresl ? ” 

‘•See them; no ; what gofKl can I do by Hceing them? But I shall 
s( e them soon enough ; tliey will 1:k* here, I suppose, in a few niinuti'S.” 

‘‘ 'riuy are taking an inventory, cook says; they arc in the stalde now.” 

‘‘ Wry well; they must do as they please; 1 cannot lielp tli£in.” 

‘•CVx.k says that if they are allowed their mcfils and some beer, and 
if nobt>dy takes anything away, they will be quite 'civil.” 

“(nil! But what does it matter? Let lliem cat and drink what 
they idease, as long as the food lasts. I don’t suppose the butcher will 
send you more.” 

“ But, Mark, there’s nothing due to the butcher,— only the regular 
monthly lull.” 

Very well ; you’ll sec.” 

“ Oh, Mark, don’t look at me in that way. Do not tuim away from 
me. What is to comfort us if we do not%ling to each other now ? ” 

“ Comfort us ! God help you 1 I wonder, Fanny, that you can bear 
to stay in the room with me,” 

“ ^lark, dearest Mark, my own dear, dearest husband ! who is to bo 
iruc io you, if I am not? You shall not turn from me. How c.an any- 
thing like this make a difTcrence between you and me ? ” And then she 
threw licr arms round his neck and embraced him. 
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It was a terrible morning to him, and one of which evciy incident will 
dwell on his memory to the last day of his life. He had been so proud in 
his i)osition — had assumed to himself so prominent a standing — had con- 
trived, by some trick which he had acquired, to carry his head so high 
above the heads of neighbouring parsons. It was this that had taken him 
among great people, had introduced him to the Duke of Omnium, had 
procured for Jiim the stall at Barchestcr. But how was he to carry his 
head now ? What would the Arabins and Grantlys say ? How would 
the bisliop sneer at him, and Mrs. Proudie and her daughters tell of him 
in all their quarters? How would Crawley look at him — Crawley, vWk) 
liad aljLiidy once had liim on the hip? I'lie stern severity of Crawley’s 
i.iec loomed upon him now. Crawley, with his children half naked, and 
his wife a drudge, and himself half starved, had never had a bailiff in his 
hous(.‘ at Ilogglestock ! And then his own curate, Evans, whom he had 
pationi/ed, and treated almost as a dependant — how was he to look his 
eLirat(^ ill the face and arrange witli him for the sacred duties of the next^ 
Sunday ? 

His wife still stood by him, gazing into his face; and as he looked at 
lier and thought of her misery, he could not control his heart with refer- 
( iK‘e to the wrongs which Sowerby had heaped on him. It was Sow'ferby’s 
lal.'^eliood and Sowerby’s fraud which liad brought upon him and his wife 
this terrible anguish. “ If tliere be justice on earth he will suffer for it 
} et,” he said at last, not speaking intentionally to his wife, but unable to 
repress liis feelings, 

“ Do not wish him evil, Mark ; you may be sure he has his own 
sornm s.” 

“His own sorrows 1 No; he is callous to such misery as this. He 
has bc(om<‘ bo hardened in dishonesty that all this is mirth to him. If 
tlieie ]>e punishment in heaven for falsehood ” 

“Oh, Mark, do not curse him I ” 

“How api 1 to keep myself from cursing when I see what he has 
br(»iight upon you? ” 

“ ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’” answered the young wife, not 
wilh solemn, preaching accent, as though bent on reproof, but with the 
softest whisper into his ear. “Leave tliat to Him, Mark; and for us, let 
us ])ray that He may soften the hexirts of us all; — of him who has caused 
us to suffer, and of our own.” 

Mark was not called upon to reply to tin’s, for lie was again disturbed 
by a servant at the d()or. It was the cook this time herself, who had come 
with a message from llic men of law. And she had come, be it re- 
membered, not from any neceasityi||ikt she as cook should do this line of 
work ; for tlie footman, or Mrs. Robarts’ maid, might have come as well as 
she. But when things are out of course servants are always out of course 
also. As a rule, nothing will induce a butler to go into a stable, or per- 
suade a housemaid to put her hand to a frying-pan. But now that this 
new excitement had como upon the household — seeing that tlie bailiffs 
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were in possession, and that the chattels were being entered in a catalogue, 
everybody was willing to do everything — everything but his or her own 
work. The gardener was looking after the dear children ; the nurse was 
doing the rooms before the bailiffs should reach them ; the groom had gone 
into the kitchen to get their lunch ready for them; and the cook was 
walking about with an inkstand, obeying all the orders of these great 
potentates. As far as the servants were concerned, it may be a question 
whether the coming of the baififfs had not hitherto been regarded as 
a treat. 

“ If you please, ma’am, said Jemima cook, “ they wishes to know in 
which room you’d be pleased to have the inmin-tory took fust. ’Cause, 
ma’am, they wouldn’t disturb you nor master more than can be avoided. 
For their line of life, ma’am, they is very civil — very civil indeed.” 

“ I suppose they may go into the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Robarts, in 
a sad low voice. All nice women are proud of their drawing-rooms, 
and she was very proud of hers. It had been furnished when money was 
plenty with them, immediately after their marriage, and eveiything in it 
was pretty, good, and dear to her. O ladies, who have drawing-rooms in 
which the things are pretty, good, and dear to you, think of what it would 
be to have two baUifFs rummaging among them with pen and inkhom, 
making a catalogue preparatory to a sheriff’s auction ; and all without fault 
or extravagance of your own ! There were things there that had been given 
to her by Lady Luffon, by Lady Meredith, and other friends, and the idea 
did occur to her that it might be po.ssible to save them from contamination ; 
but she would not say a word, lest by so saying she might add to Mark’s 
misery. 

And then the dining-room,’’ said Jemima cook, in a tone almost of 
elation. 

“ Yes ; if they please.” 

** And then master’s book-room here ; or perhaps the bedrooms, if you 
and master be still here.” 

“ Any way they please, cook ; it does not much signify,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. But for some days ailer that Jemima was by no means a 
favourite with her. 

The cook was hardly out of the room before a quick footstep was heard 
on the gravel before the window, and the hall door was immediately 
opened. 

“ Where is your master ? ” said the well-known voice of Lord Luflon ; 
and then in half a minute he also was in tlio book-room. 

“Mark, my dear fellow, what’s j^th is?” said he, in a cheery tone 
and with a pleasant face. Did noH^Ppi know that 1 was here ? I came 
down yesterday; landed from Hamburg only yesterday morning. How 
do you do, Mrs. Robarts ? This is a terrible bore, isn’t it ?” 

Robayts, at the first moment, hardly knew how to speak to his old 
friend. He was struck dumb by the disgrace of his position ; the more 
so as his misfortune was one which it was partly in the power of Lord 
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Lufton to remedy. He had never yet borrowed money since he had filled 
a man’s position, but he had had words about money with the young peer, 
in which he knew that his iriend had wronged him ; and for this double 
reason he was now speechless. 

“ Mr. Sowerby has betrayed him,” said Mrs. Robarts, wiping the tears 
firom her eyes. Hitherto she had said no word against Sowerby, but now 
it was necessary to defend her husband. 

No doubt about it. I believe he has always betrayed every one who 
has ever trusted him. I told you wliat he was, some time since ; did I 
not I But, Mark, why on earth have you let it go so far as this? Would 
not Forrest help you ? ” 

“Mr. Forrest wanted him to sign more bills and he would not do 
that ? ” said Mrs. Robarts, sobbing, 

“ Bills are like dram-drinking,” said the discreet young lord : “ when 
one once begins, it is very hard to leave off. Is it true that the men are 
here now, Mark ? ” 

“ Yes, they are in the next room.” 

“ What, in the drawing-room ? ” 

“ They are making out a list of the things,” said Mrs. Robarts. 

“We must stop that at any rate,” said his lordship, walking off 
towards the scene of the operations ; and as he left the room Mrs. Robarts 
followed him, leaving, her husband by himself. 

“Why did you not send down to my mother?” said he, speaking 
hardly above a whisper, as they stood together in the hall. 

“ He would not let me.” 

“ But why not go yourself? or why not have written to me, — con- 
sidering how intimate we are ? ” 

Mrs. Robarts could not explain to him that the peculiar intimacy 
between him and Lucy must have hindered her from doing so, even 
if otherwise it might have been possible; but she felt such was the 
case. 

“ Well, my men, this is bad work you’re doing here,” said he, walking 
into the drawing-room. Whereupon the cook curtseyed low, and the 
bailiffs, knowing his lordship, stopped from their busmess and put their 
hands to their foreheads. “ You must stop this, if you please, — at once. 
Come, let’s go out into the kitchen, or some place outside. I don’t like 
to sec you here with your big boots and the pen and ink among the 
furniture.*’ 

“ We ain’t a-done no harm, my lord, so please your lofdship,” said 
Jemima cook. 

“ And we is only a-doingfHt bounden dooties,” said one of the 
bailiffs. 

“ As we is sworn to do, so please your lordship,” said the other. 

“ And is wery sorry to be unconwenient, my lord, to any gen’lemau 
or lady as is a gen’lemon or lady. But acddentB will happen, and then 
what can the likes of us do ? ” said the first. 
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“ Because we is swoni, my lord,” said the second. But, nevertheless, 
in spite of their ojiths, and in spite also of the stem necessity which they 
pleaded, they ceased their operations at the instance of the peer. For the 
name of a lord is still great in England. 

‘‘And now leave this, and let Mrs. Robarts go into her drawing- 
loorn.” 

“ And, jilcasc your loixUhip, what is we to do ? Who is we to 
look tn ! ” 

III satisfying them absolutely on this point Lord Ludon had to use 
in ‘ic tlian his influence as a peer. It was necessary that he should 
lla^e pen and paper. But with pen and paper he did satisfy them; — 
satisfy them so far that they agreed to return to Stubbs’ room, the 
former hospital, due stipulation having been made for the meals and 
beer^ and there await the order to evacuate the premises which would 
no doubt, under his lordship’s influence, reach them on the following 
day. The meaning of all which was that Lord Luflon had undertaken to 
bear upon his own shoulder the whole debt due by Mr. Robarts. 

And then he returned to the book-room where Mark was still standing 
almost on the spot in which he had placed himself immediately after 
breakfast. Mrs. Robarts did not return, but went up among the children 
to countororder such directions as she had given for the preparation of 
the nursery for the Philistines. “ Mark,” he said, “ do not trouble your- 
self about this more than you can help. The men have ceased doing 
any tiling and they shall leave the place to-mon-ow morning.” 

“ And how will the money — be paid ? ” said the poor clergyman. 

“ Do not bother yourself about that at present. It shall so be 
managed that the burden shall fall ultimately on yourself — ^not on any one 
else. But I am sure it must be a comfort to you to know that yoUr wife 
need not be driven out of her drawing-room.” 

“ But, Lufton, I cannot allow you — after what has passed — and at the 
present moment ” 

“ 3\ry dear fellow, I know all about it and I am coming to that just 
now. You have em])loyed Curling and he shall settle it ; and upon my 
word, Mark, you shall pay the bill. But, for the present emergency, the 
money is at my banker’s.” 

“ But, Lufton ” 

“ And to deal honc.stly, about Curling’s bill I mean, it ought to be a.s 
mu(b my affair as your own. It was I that brought you into this mess 
AMth SoANcrby, and 1 know now how iinimt about it I was to you up in 
London. But the truth is that So werby^ treachery liad nearly driven me 
wild. It has done the same to yon sin'Sjjl have no doubt.” 

“ He has ruined me,” said Robarts. 

“No, he has not done that. No thanks to liini though ; he would not 
have scroplcd to do it had it come in his way. ITie fact is, Mark, that 
yon and 1 cannot conceive the depth of fraud in mjeh a man as that. lie 
IS always looking for money; I believe that in all his honm of mort friendly 
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intercourse, — when he is sitting with you over your wine, and riding 
beside you in the field, — he is still, thinking how he can make use of you 
to tide him over some difficulty. lie has lived in that way till he has 
a pleasure in cheating, and lias become so clever in his lino of life that if 
you or I were with him again to-morrow he would again get the better of 
us. He is a man that must be absolutely avoided ; I, at any rate, have 
learned to know so much.” 

In the (expression of which opinion Lord Lufton was too hard upon 
poor Sowerby ; as indeed we are all 'ipt to be too hard in forming an 
opinion upon tli(‘ vogues of the world. That Mr. Sowerby had been a 
rogue, I cannot deny. It is roguish to lie, and he liad been a great liar. 
It is roguish to make promises which the promisor knows he cannot 
j>errorm, and sucli had been Mr. Soworby’s daily practice. It is roguish 
to Jive on other men’s money, and Mr. Sowerby had long been doing so. 
It is n^guish, at least so I would hold it, to deal willingly with rogues; 
and ]\lr, Sowerby had been constant in such dealings. I do not kno\^ 
whether he had not at times fallen even into more pali)able roguery than is 
pi’oved by such practices as those eiuimeratcd. Though I have for him 
some tender feeling, knowing that there was still a touch of gentle bearing 
round his heart, an abiding taste for better things within him, I cannot 
acquit him from the grc'at accusiilion. But, for all that, m spite of his 
acknowledged roguery, J^ord Lufton was too liard upon him in his judg- 
immt. There was yet within him the nu^ms of repentance, could a locus 
jH'mtcnJiiC Lave been suppli(*d to him. He grieved bitterly over his own 
ill (Toings, and knew well what changes gentlehood woiild have demanded 
from him. Whether or no he had gone too far for all changes — whether 
the locus pcmtenliw was for him still a possibility — that was between him 
and a higher power. 

“ I have no one to blamc’ but myself,” said Mark, still speaking 
in the siimo heart-broken tone and with his face averted from his 
fi lend. 

The debt would now bi‘ paid, and the bailills would bo expelled ; ])ut 
tliat would not set him right before the world. It ^M>uld bo known to all 
men — to all clergymen in the diocese — that the sheriff’s officers had 
been iu charge of Frarnley Parsonage, and he could never again hold up 
his head in the close of Barchester. 

“ My dear fellow, if wc were all to make ours(dves miserable for such 
a trifle as this — ” said Lord Lufton, putting his arm affectionately on hia 
friend’s shoulder. 

“But we are not all clergymen,” said Mark, and as he spoke he turned 
away to the window and Lord Liallon knew tliat the tears were on his 
clu'ek. 

Nothing was then said between them for some momenta, after Ivhich 
Lord Lullon again spoke, — 

* ‘ M^k, my dear fellow 1 

** Wtf said Mark, with his face still turned towards the window. 
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“ You must remember one thing ; in helping you over this stile, 
which will be really a matter of no inconvenience to me, I have a better 
right than that even of an old friend ; I look upon you now os my brother- 
in-law.” 

Mark turned slowly round, plainly showing the tears upon his face. 

“ Do you mean,” said he, “ that anything more has taken place ? ” 

‘‘I mean to make your sister my wife ; she sent me word by you to 
say that she loved me, and I am not going to stand upon any nonsense 
after that. If she and I are both willing no one alive has a right to stand 
between us ; and, by heavens, no one shall. I will do nothing secretly, 
so I tell you that, exactly as I have told her ladyship.” 

“ But what does she say ? ” 

“ She says nothing ; but it cannot go on like that. My mother and I 
cannot live here together if she opposes me in this way. I do not want 
to frighten your sister by going over to her at Hogglestock, but I expect 
you to tell her so much as I now tell you, as coming from m3; otherwise 
she will think that I have forgotten her.” 

“ She will not think that.” 

She need not; good-bye, old fellow. I’ll make it all riglit between 
you and her ladyship about this affair of Sowerby’s.” 

And then he took his leave and walked off to settle about the payment 
of the money. 

“ Mother,” said he to Lady Lufton that evening, you must not bring 
this affair of the bailiffs up against Hobarts. It has beeilAnore my fault 
than his.” 

Hitherto not a word had been spoken between Lady Lufton and her 
son on the subject. She had heard with terrible dismay of what had hap- 
pened, and had heard also that Lord Lufton had immediately gone to the 
parsonage. It was impossible, therefore, that slie should now interfere. 
That the necessary money would be forthcoming she was aware, but that 
would not wipe out the terrible disgrace attached to an execution in a 
clergyman’s house. And then, too, ho was her clergyman, — ^her own 
clergyman, selected, and appointed, and brought to Framlcy by herself, 
endowed with a wife of her own choosing, filled with good things by her 
own hand ! It was a terrible misadventure, and die began to repent that 
she had ever heard the name of Robarts. She would not, however, have 
been slow to put forth the hand to lessen the evil by giving her own 
money, had this been either necessary or possible. Put how could she 
interfere between Robarts and her son, especially when she remembered 
the proposed connection between Lucy and Lord Lufton ? 

‘‘ Your fault, Ludovic ? ” 

“ Yes, mother. It was I who introduced him to Mr. Sowerby ; and, 
to toll the truth, I do not think he would ever have been intimate with 
Sowerby if I had not given him some sort of a commission with reference 
to money mattca* then pending between Mr. Sowerby and me. They are 
all over now,«-«thankg to yoU| indeed.” 
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Mr. Robarts’ character as a clergyman should have kept him from 
such troubles, if no other feeling did so.” 

At any rate, mother, oblige me by letting it pass by.” 

“ Oh, I shall say nothing to him.” 

“You had better say something to her, or otherwise it will be strange; 
and even to him I would say a word or two, — word in kindness, as you 
so well know how. It will be easier to him in that way, than if you were 
to be altogether silent.” 

No further conversation took place bet ween them at the time, but lofer 
in the evening she brushed her hand across her son’s forehead, sweeping 
the long silken hairs into their place, as she was wont to do when moved 
by any special feeling of love. “ Ludovic,” she said, “ no one, I think, has 
so good a heart as you. I will do exacitly as yon would have me about 
this aifair of Mr. Robai'ts and the money.” Amd then there was nothing 
more said about it. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Palace Blessings. 

And now, at this period, terrible rumours found their way into Barchester, 
and flew about the cathedral towers and round the cathedral door ; ay, 
and into the canons’ houses and the humbler sitting-rooms of the vicars 
choral. Whether they made, their way from thence up to the bishop’s 
palace, or whether they descended from the palace to the close, I will not 
pretend to say. But they were shocking, unnatural, and no doubt 
grievous to all those excellent ecclesiastical hearts which cluster so thickly 
in those quarters. 

The fii-st of these had reference to the new prebendary, and to the 
disgrace which he had brought on the chapter ; a disgrace, as some of 
them boasted, which Barchester had never known before. This, however, 
like most other boasts, was hardly true ; for within but a very few years 
there had been an execution in the house of a late prebendary, old 
Dr. Stanhope ; and on that occasion the doctor himself had been flDroed 
to fly away to Italy, starting in tlie night, lest he also should fall into the 
han^ of the Philistines, as well as his chairs and tables. 

“ It is a scandalous shame,” said Mrs. Proudie, speaking not of the old 
doctor, but of the new oiFender ; “ a scandalous shame : and it woiUd only 
serve him right if the gown were stripped from his back.” 

“ I suppose his living wiU be sequestrated,” said a young minor canon 
who attended much to the ecclesiastical injunctions of the lady of the 
diocese, and was deservedly held in high Avotir. If Pramley lyere 
geqnestrai^, why should not he, as well os another^ undertake the 
with as the bishop might award. 
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I am told that he is over head and ears in debt,” said the future 
Mrs. Tickler, “and chiefly for horses which he has bought and not 
paid for.” 

“ I see him riding very splendid animals when he comes over for the 
cathedral duties,” said the minor canon. 

“ The slierifF’s oflicers iire in the house at present, I am told,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“ And is not he in jail ? ” said Mrs. Tickler. 

“ If not, he ought to be,” said Mrs. Tickler’s mother. 

“And no doubt soon will be,” said the minor canon; “for I iK'.ar 
that he is linked up with a most discreditable gang of persons.” 

This was what was said in the palace on that heading ; and though, 
no doubt, more spirit and poetry w^as displayed there than in the houses 
of the less gifted clergy, this shows the manner in which the misforlune 
of Mr. Kobarts was generally disciiased. Nor, indeed, had he des(‘rved 
any l>etter treatment at their hands. But his name did not inn the 
gauntlet lor the usual nine days; nor, indeed, did his tame endure at ils 
height for more than two. This sudden fall was occasioned by other 
tidings of a still more distressing miture; by a rumour which so afleeled 
Mrs. Proudi(^ that it caused, as she Siiid, her blood to ens'j). And she 
was very careful that the blood of otlier.s .should creep also, ii‘ the blond 
of others was equally sensitive. It was said that Lord Ilumbello had jilted 
Mks Grantly. 

From what adverse spot in the tvorld the^e cruel tidings fell upon 
Barchester I have never been aide to discover. We know how quickly 
rumour flies, making herself common through all the cities. That Mrs. 
Proudie should have known more of the facts connected with the Hartlelop 
family than any one else in Barchestei* was not surprising, seeing that she was 
so much more conversant with the great world in which such peo]>]e lived. 
iShe knew, and was therefore correct enough in declaring, that Lord Duiii- 
bello had already jilted one other young lady — the Lady Julia Mac Mull, 
to whom he had been engaged three seasons back, and that therefore his 
character in such matters was not to be ti*ust(‘d. That Lady Julia hatl 
l)ecn a terrible flirt and greatly given to waltzing with a certain German 
count with whom she had since gone off — that, I Bnj>posc, Mrs. Proudie 
did not know, much as she was conversant with Ihe great world, — seeing 
that she said nothing about it to any of her ecclesiastical listeners on the 
present ocea.sion. 

“ It will be a terrible warning, Mrs. Quiverful, to us all; a most useful 
warning to us — not to trust to the things of this world. I fear they madt‘ 
no inquiry about this young nobleman before they agreed that his name 
should be linked with that of their daughter.” This she said to the wife 
of the pre.scnt warden of Hiram’s Ho.spital, a lady who had received 
fa\our3 fiom her, and was therefore bound to listen attentively to her 
voice. 

“ But I hope it may not be true,” said Mrs. Quiver^l) in npitc 
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po<dted the tidings, saying to each other that both the mMi^oak 
Mis, Qimlly were rery well able to take care of their owd il W to l 
dripping water hollows a stone ; and at kst it was adtulftid* iftiliM 
that tIuM Was gfoniid for fear, — on all sides, except at Flumstoads ' 

**tBm sure there is nothing in it ; I really am sure of SiMifA ^ 
jljPUbiD) whispering to her sister ; ** but alter turning it orer in toy lldpli ^ 
1 thoQ^t it r%ht to tell you. And yet 1 don't know now but 1 l M 
wtnog,** 

^ <)hita right, dearest Eleanor,'' said Mrs, Grandy. ** And t ^ 
intudi € 4 >%sd to yotL But we understand it, you know* It 
eomSy Itka all other Christian blessings, Irom the pskoe*^ 
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#fiti IImmm thifigs had some efifeet m ds0 mind. He hSL 

|«Ml!iMd Ifttdy ^ story of Lady Julia MecM^tll^^end was not eujire that hU 
80B«^h^4aw — an ought to be about to be^had beep eaitiirelj blamelese in 
tlMt tnatter. And then in these days Loxd Du^inbello made no gveai 
sign. Immediately on Griselda’s retuin to Plumstead he had sent her a 
m%tiidcent present of emeralds, which, however, had come to her direct 
fifom the jewellers, and might have been — and probably vras-M 3 rdered by 
his man of business. Since that he had neither come, nor s^t, nor 
written* Griselda did not seem to be in az!^ way annoyed by this absence 
of the usual sign of love, and went on steadily with her great duties. 

Nothing,” as she told her mother, ‘‘ had been said about writing and, 
therefore, she did not expect it.” But the archdeacon was not quite at his 
3ase. Keep DumbcUo up to his P's and Q’s, you know,” a friend of his 
lad whisfjered to him at his club. By heavens, yes. The archdeacon was 
lot a man to bear with indifference a wrong in such a quarter. In spite of 
ii$ clerical profession, few men were more inclined to fight against personal 
wrongs — and few men more able. 

“ Can there be anything wrong, I wonder? ” said he to his wife. Is it 
worth while that I should go up to LqMjbo ? ” But Mrs. Grantly attributed 
t all to the palace doctrine. What more natuji*al, lookii^ at all 

he circumBtances of the Tickler engagement? She therefore gave her 
roice against any steps being taken by the archdeacon. 

A day or two after that Mrs. Proudie met Mi’s. Arabin in the 
ind condoled with her openly on the termination of the marriage 
—quite openly, for Mrs. Tickler — ^as she was to be— was with her ? 
ind Mrs. Arabin was accompanied by her Bister-in-la^J|dary BoldJ 

** It must be very grievous to Mrs. Grantly, 
mid Mrs. Proudie, and X sincerely fc^l for her. j 

hese lessons are sent to us for our eternal welfurej* 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Arabin. ‘‘ But as to this | |un 

nclined to doubt that it ” 

“ Ali-h I I fear it is too true. I fear there is no room for doubt. 
>f course you m aware that Lord DumboUo is off for the pontinent*’ 

Mrs. Arabin was not aware of it, and she was o)^lig|sd to admijt as 
nuch. 

‘‘ He startod four days ago, by way of Boulogne,” said Mys. Tickler, who 
teemed to bo very well up in the whole affair. 1 gm SO wggiy fan poor 
lear Griselda. I am told she has got all her things li k anch a pity^ 
y'ou know.” 

But why should not Lord Dumbdto come baok Imm tdMi1^kHPilin0t J ” 
said Miss Bold, very quietly. ' ^ ^ 

“ Why not indeed? I’m sure I hope ito nkd ftwtdie* 
“ And no dpubt he will, some day. But if hMkth «- 
he IB, it is reaUy well for Griselda that aha lAo#! 


ind^^ 


^Arabin, aU 
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a loardage. For, after all, Mra. Arabia, what are^the ^ings of tl:^ 
world ? — dust beueath our feet, between our teeth, grass cut ft»r the 

oven^ vanity, vexation, and nothing niore I pleased with whioh 

variety of Giristian metaphors Mrs. Froudie miHced on, still muttering, 
however, something about worms and grubs, by wiiidi she intended to 
signify her own species and the Dumbello and Grantly aeots of it in 
particular. 

This now had gone so far that Mrs. Arabiit eonceived hereof bound in 
duty to see her sister, and it was then settled in consultation at Pltuustead 
that the archdeacon should call ofllcially at the palace and beg the 
rumour might be contradicted. This he did early on the next mffirUing 
and was riiown into tlie bishop’s study, in which he found both Ida 
lordship and Mrs Proudic The bishop rose to greet him with ipeckl 
civility, smiling his very sweetest on him, as though of all his clergy the 
archdeacon were the favourite; but Mis. Proudie wore something of a 
gloomy aspect, as though she knew that such a visit at such an hour 
must have reference to some speciul busmeps. The morning calls tpyda 
by the archdeacon at the palace in the way of ordinary civility were 
numerous. 

On the present occasion he dashed at once into his subject. I have 
called this morning, Mrs. Proudie,” said he, “ because I wish to ask a 
fhvour from you.” Whereupon Mrs. Proudie bowed. 

* Mrs. Proudie will be most happy, I am sure,” said the bisiu^. 

find that some foolish people have been talking in BardsSiteap 
about my daughter,” said the archdeacon; <<and I wdsh to aek Mrs. 
Proudie ” 

Most women under such circumstances would have felt the awkwardn^ 
of their situation, and would have prepared to oat their past words 'with 
wry faces. But not so Mrs. Proudie. Mrs. Grantly had had the 
denco to throw Mr. Slope in her faoe-^therc, in her own drawing^^vOiltni 
and she was resolved to bo revenged. Mrs. Grantly, tOo, had iddMM 
the Tickler match, and no too great niceneas should now prevent Mrs. 
Proudie from speaking her mind about the Dumbello match. 

** A great many people are talking about her, 1 am sorry to say/’ saiil' 
Mrs. Proudie ; ** but, poor dear, it is not her fault* It might have 
pened to any girl; only, perhaps, a little more care-*-; you’ll 
me, Pr. Grantly.” 

I have Come here to allude to a report which has been i^tead'nbolil 
in BarcheStor, that the match between Lord Dumbello and 
hga been broken off ; and---^ — ” 

JSvestybody in Barohester knows it, I believe,” said Mm . 

and ” continued the ai'chdeacon, “ to rec^uast that ti# 
n^.bd^JjJifntradicte^ 

1 Why, hehUB gone right away^^-^^t of ihe 

TVeudiei'j Jr itm 

cottlradlcted.” 
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^Yjou’ 11 hare to go round to every house in Barclieatct thch/* 
m die. 

^■By no means,** replied the arehdeacon. "And perhaps it may bo 
HR t^t I should explain to the bishop that I come here because--'* — *' 

" The bishop knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

" Nothing in the world,” said his lordship. " And I am sure I hoi>e 
that the young lady may not be disappointed.** 

" because the matter was so distinctly mentioned to Mrs. Arabin 
by yourself yesterday.’* 

" Distinctly mentioned ! Of course it was distinctly mentioned. 
There aftl some things which can’t be kept under a bushel, Dr. Grantly ; 
and this seems to be one of them. Your going about in this way won’t 
make Lord Duinbello marry the young lady.” 

That was true ; nor would it make Mrs. Proudie hold her tongue. 
Perhaps the archdeacon was wrong in his present errand, and so he now 
began to bethink himself. " At any rate,” said he, “ when I tell you that 
there is «o ground whatever for such a report you will do me the kindness 
to say that, as far as you arc concerned, it shall go no further. I think, 
my lord, 1 am not asking too much in asking that.” 

" Tlic bishop knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Proudie again. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the bishop. 

"And as I must protest that I believe the information which has 
reached me on this head,” said Mrs. Proudie, " I do not see how it is 
poftbible that I should contradict it. I can easily understand your feelingK, 
Dr. Orantly. Considering your daughter’s position the match w^aa, ns 
regards earthly wealth, a very great one. I do not wonder that you 
should be gi'ievcd nt its being bioken oiF; but I trust tliat tliis sorrow 
may eventuate in a blessing to you and to Mias GqriSfMlj^ These worldly 
di8ap][K)intments are precious balms, and I trust y^%||fi|^how to accept 
them as such.” 

The fact was that Dr. Grantly had done altogether witmg in coming 
to the palace. Jlis wdfe might have some chunco with Mrs. Proudie, hut 
lie had none. Since she had come to Barchester he had had only two or 
t}ii*cc encounters with her, and in all of those he had gone to the Wall. 
His visits to the palace always resulted in his leaving the presence of the 
nihabitants in a frame of mind by no moans desirable, and he tiow ft)und 
that he had to do so once again, lie could not compel Mrs. Proudie to 
say that the report was untrue ; nor could he condescend to make counter 
hits at her alx>ut her own daughter, as his wife would fiave done. And 
thus, having utterly faikd, he got up and took his leave. 

But the worst of the matter wus, that, in going henne, he could not 
divest his mind of the idea that there might be some trdlh in the rep<Wt. 
What if Loid Duinbello had gone to the Continent resolved to sendvback 
from thence f^ome reason why it was imposmble that he AouM make Mias 
Grantly his wife? Such things had been done bdbre now bjr menfn hii 
rank. Whether or no Mm. Tickler had been the 
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from LitlkbMl], or bad induced her frkud to be bo, it did seem manifest 
to him, Dr Grantly, that Mi s. Proudie absolutely bolieVed the report wliidi 
she promulgated bo diligently. The wish might be father to the thought, 
no doubt ; but that the thought \ya» truly there, Dr. Grantly could not 
induce himself to disbelieve. 

Ilis wife was less credulous, and to a certain degree com&rted him ; 
but that evening he received a letter which greaUy confirmed the bus- 
picions set on foot by Mis. Proudie, and even shook his wifie*s iaith in 
Lord Dumbello. It was from a mere acquaintance, who in the ordinary 
course of things would not have written to him. And the bulk of the 
l(*tter referred to oidinaiy things, as to which the gentleman in question 
Avould hardly ha've thought of ghing hiiustlf the trouble to write a letter* 
But at the end of the note he said, — 

“ Of course you are aware tliat Dumbello is olF to Paris; I hare not 
heaid whether the exact day of his return is fi^ed.” 

^^It is tiue then,'* said the archdeacon, striking the library table 
with his hand, and becoming absolutely white about the mouth audi 
jaws. 

It cannot be,'* said Mrs. Grantly; but even she was now trembling* 

If it be so 1*11 drag him back to England by the collar of his coat, 
and disgrace him before the steps of his fathei’s hall.” 

And the archdeacon as he uttered the tin eat looked his character 
as an irate British father much better than ho did hiF other character 
as a clergyman of the Church of Fngland. The archdeacon had hem 
greatly 'worsted by Mrs. Proudie, bUt he was a man who knew boW to 
fight his battles among men, — sometimes w'ithout too close a regard to bk 
doth* 

Had Lord Dumbello intended any such thing he would have writtetk, 
or got some fiiend to write by tliia time,** said Mrs. Grantly. la 
quite possible that ho might wish to be off, but he would be too diary of 
his name not to endeavour to do so with decency.*' 

Thus the matter was discussed, and it appeared to them both to be 
serious that the archdeacon resolved to go at once to London. That l4nrdi 
Dumbello had gone to Fiance he did not doubt; but ho would find somooiie 
in town acquainted with the young man s intentions, and he would, 
doubt, be able to hear when his return was expected. If there wegw reul 
reason for apprehension he would follow the runagate to the Ooio^iSilSiS^ 
but he would not do this without abi»oluto knowledge. According to 
Dumbello*a present engagements he was bound to present hmiuir ilt 
Attgust next at Plumstcad Episcopi, with tlie view of tlien and lloiai 
taking GrUeMa Grantly in marriage ; but if ho kqit his wood ki 
respect no one bad a right to quarrel with him for going to Puria kt ||l# 
mcautiiuA Most expectant bridegrooms would, no doubt, undot 

have declared their intentions to thw future brides | biK if 
tegd |>Mbe]k> were diffenmi from others, who bmi atight onihaiamuail 

Mu was unlike other in othi^ 
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unlike other men in being the eldest son of the Marquis of 
H^ttetop. It would be all very well for Tickler to proclaim his where- 
irom week to week ; but the eldest son of a marquis might find it 
'^iyonVenient to be bo precise 7 Nevertheless the archdeacon thought it 
only prudent to go up to London. 

Susan,” said the archdeacon to his wife, just as he was starting ; — at 
this moment neither of them were in the happiest [5)irit8,— “ I think I 
would say a word of caution to GrUelda.” 

“ Do you feel so much doubt about it as that ? ” said Mrs. Grantly, 
But even she did not dare to put a direct negative to tldpi proposal, so much 
had Bhe been moved by what she had heard 1 

“ I think I would do so, not frightiming hsff than I could help, 
It 'will lessen the blow if it be that the blow 

“ It will kill me,” said Mrs. Grantly ; “ that she will be 

able to bear it.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Grantly, with much cunning preparation, 
went about ^ task which her husband had lefi: her to perform. It took 
her long te do, for she was veiy cunjiM|g in the doing of it; but at hist it 
dropped from her in words that thelMBs a possil)ility — a bare possibility 
—that some disappointment might evA yet be in store for them. 

‘‘ Do you mean, naamma, that the marriage will be put off? ” 

I don’t mean to say that 1 think it will ; God forbid ! but it is just 
possible. I daresay that I am very wrong to tell you of this, but I know 
that you have sense enough to bear it. Papa has gone to London and we 
shall hear from him soon.” 

“ Then, mamma, I had better give them orders not to go on with the 
marking.” 



Gheat must hare been the change which has taken place in Russia ainee 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas. It would seem as though the nation 
on that occasion gave one long, deep sigh of relief, and with a new tedgn 
began to breathe a freer almosphero, which would tend to its invigorftion. 
Now one begins to perceive that there is a Russian people, and that it has 
a will, desires, and an intelligence of its own. Nowhere can the change be 
more strongly remaiked than by a visit to any of tlie imperial theatreH* 
Formerly, not the least sign, of either applause or disapprobation was 
allowed in the>se places of amusement, which wore supported by Govern- 
ment to wean the attention of the public from politics and from progresis; 
now, even in tho Grand Theatre, noisy applause, hissing, hooting, ahd 
stamping of feet, may be heaid, according as the enthusiasm, the ]^rty 
spirit, or the patience of the upper audience, is concerned. An incident 
whidi occurred during the obsequies of the celebrated comic actor Martinov, 
more strikingly illubtiates the change that has taken place. The people, 
in their enthusiasm, dragged tho funeral car to the place of internment, 
and among the thousands of spectators with uncovered heads appeia^id 
the chief of the gendarmeiie on hoiNcback, and with his helmet on Ida 
head; he was immediately mobbed, with hooting and hissing, and com- 
pelled at last to doff his helmet. Such an occurrenoe would create little 
Burpriso in Western Europe ; but in St. Petersburg, and much more in ihci 
interior, it was an event and a wonder. 

A Russian gentleman who, under the late reign, had expiated some 
liberal expressions or ideas by a common soldier's life in the Caucasusi 
a^od me one day,— 

** How long has the Emperor Nicholas been dead ? ’* 

» Five years, is it not ? ” I replied. 

Nonsense I five hundred years, yon mean,” said he. 

He then proceeded to show how Russia had really made moild 
gresa towards true civilization during the lost five years, timn dnting 
five hundred years which preceded them. The emancipation af 
whtthet accomplished peaceably or with bloodshed, m1l«t be the greMM 
gloiy of the reign of Alexander II. He has carried this wise and 
fioent meaeure against a powerful and obstinate ombinatien, 
richest harvest was rdaped under the shadow of slavery, eom^tion, iMI** 
ignttrancow Among other liberal measures adopted by the 
i« the abdition of paa^rts; but a much more imporimt mmisure, if it 
mm be goomidisbed against the strenuous oppori^ of a Imfa pNr^ 
bo^0 epenmg of ^ubUe eourtt <ii lav^ with 
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them — a measure which onlj those in Russia having to do with law can 
appreciate. Add to thcsa^ the increased freedom given to the press : which 
can now discuas subjects of public utility, and even begins, though timidly, 
to criticize the abuHC| of officials. In the few periodicals also appear 
fragments of history and of biography, which formerly would have been 
struck out by the censor, and which will afford materials for some future 
historians of Russia ; for at present its Listoiy in the Russian language is 
little better than annals, where facts are mentioned, indeed, but where 
reasoning on causes and effects is wholly omitted. In fact, the truths and 
secrets of Russian history are far better known to foreigners than to 
untravelled Russians. 

Two subjects have lately occupied all minds, and formed the topics 
of conversation — the emancipation of the serfs, and the progress of 
Garibaldi. The enthusiasm for the latter pervaded court, saloon, and 
boudeir — especially the latter, for the Russian ladies have most exalted 
ideas of^ liberty, and admire rebellion, even to stimulating it. The w'ord 
Garibaldi ” was in everybody’s mouth ; newspapers, and anecdotes of 
him were greedily read. The fear was that the meeting of the Emperors 
at Warsaw would have an effect prejudicial to him and the Italian 
cause, and that the Russian Government would again be implofidl and 
deceived by perfidious Austria. For the hatred towards AiMHiU in 
the breasts of all Russians, whether prince, noble, or peasant, btllAiKCrat 
or liberal, is deep-rooted and intense; and a fresh stimulus \#8#^ven 
to it in 1849 in Hungary, and during the late conflict with the Western 
Powers. 

In order to make Russian serfdom and its aboUtkm better known to 
the reader unacquainted with Russian history, 1 ^briefly sketch what 
has been the condition of the Russian people at'^arious periods of a 
most eventful history. It is not at all improbable that the changes which 
me now taking place, not only in the condition of tbe^kmer classes, but 
in the minds of the higher, will bring Russia into aftUh more prominent 
notice. Indeed, Russia and her peorie — ^the nuclimi of the Sclavonic 
race — deserve to be more generally|||j||^ in WMim Europe than they 
are at present. 

All the Russian chroniclers andIflVIKans agree in affirming that from 
ihc fifth century (the time of the earliest records) to the tenth century, the 
Sclavonians existed as a nation, with the great centres of their population 
at Novgorod and Rjef. From the irruption o£i|||||^arbarians into Europe, 
and the destruction of a former cmlkatioD,«HBmppearni^ of Charle- 
magne, the herald of another and a better society— through all 

the intervening period of darkness, anardiy, and blood^^*^e Sdayonio 
republic, half patriarchal, half democratic, prevaited, nnd iCt^meroe and 
agriedtoe flourished. With the arrival of the Nomun or Varegne duef 
liiirik and bis followers, a.d. 862 , from the shores (who wers 

invited, as the Saxons were to England, na ifho SffismA 

as haughty conquerors), were introdnoed tlw ffmm of ftndnUMi m# 
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aerfdom.* Under the descendants of Rurik, till the Mongol invasion in 
the thirteenth century, the only slaves in Russia were prisoners of war, 
debtors, or those wlio willingly sold themselves to one more powerftil. 
The peasants were free, being yearly tenants of their landlords, and could 
remove from one distrftt to another when their term expired. 

The Mongol invasion and dominion were the curse of the Sclavonic 
race, and their dire effects on the morale of the people is but too evident 
up to the present time. Their brutal sway lasted more than 250 years. 
The princes of the land became the abject slaves of their conquerors, and 
intriguers one against the other; the po<'r people became oppressed both 
by prince and conqueror, .and bent down its nock in subjection-r and 
despair, so that a generation or two later, the yoke of serfdom was placed 
on it without calling forth a struggle or a murmur. 

Under the Tartar dominion the peasant was first bound to the soil he 
cultivated, in cider to facilitate the collection of the poll-tax then levied 
on the whole population. But fiom the time when Russia finally threw 
off the yoke under the Tsar Ivan, until the year 1625, during the rci^ 
of the first of Ihe Romanovs, the peasant was more or less free to pass 
from one estate to another, .as interebt or desire prompted. The domestic 
slaves remained as before, being bought and sold. It was Michael Romanov, 
who, acting under the advice of his father, the crafty patriarch Philaretc, 
in order to rally partizans to liia new dynasty, fixed the peasant to the 
soil he tilled ; still leaving him, however, certain liberties and immunities. 

Peter the Great, the regenerator of Russia, in re-establishing the 
capitation tax, and taking a general census for the purposes of recruit- 
ment, confirmed and aggravated the condition of the peasant. In the 
lists then made out, serf and slave were mingled together ; and confusion 
followed, until it became imix>ssible to make a distinction between the 
two classes : thus it is that the serfdom of 42,000,000 of men has been 
seen in the present century in Europe. 

A distinction could, however, still be made among the peasants and 
slaves thus condemned to a common serfdom. This distinction was between 
the serfs of the crown and the seifs of private individuals. The formett 
paying their yearly contribution to the crown for the lands th^ occupied, 
were comparatively free; at all events were not subject to individual 
tyranny. But from Peter the First to the Emperor Paul, emperors and* 
empresses carried out the odious system of bestowing crown lands with 
the aer£» attached, as rewards to fortunate generals, or as presents to their 
iniiiionB.f Gotheriae the Second bestowed millions of serfs on the nobility^ 


• In 166 S will be colebmted throughout RuBiis, by extraordinary leasts, tbS aaul* 
versavy pf IfPOO years since dio foundation of tho Russian monarchy by Rorik. 

t An easmplc has been, indeed, gi^'en by the ** States deneraV* in Moscow, th 
1613, when they bestowed crown lands with serfs on Mlnine, the bntdier Niisai 

KovTeoiod, and on Prince Pojarsky, who freed their eotintty from the 
dieemiihiaea the system, and would have abeillidiftd 
bm eqtml to the hamana impidem of h)a 
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wbofie favour she wished to gain, and on her numerous lovei's. Her son 
Paul followed her example, without having her reasons and necessities for 
BO doing ; besides counting ofF lands in various parts of the empire, con- 
taining about 2 , 000,090 serfs, for the use and profit of the imperial 
family. 

The'^ 4^,000,000 of serfs might be divided in round numbers as 
follows : 20,000,000 of crown serfs, 2,000,000 in the imperial domains, 
and 20,000,000 under private proprietors. Already the crown serfs and 
those of the imperial domains arc declared free, and the emancipation 
of the rest is only retarded for the completion of the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The connection between proprietor and serf has, of course, ever varied 
according to circumstances ; being mild and patriarclial on some estates, 
slave-driving on others. By law, the labour to be imposed on the seif for 
the land he holds of his master, is that of three clays per week ; yet many 
proprit^lors force their men for six days during the siunmer, and in winter 
field labour is impossible. Such properties may be soon recognized by 
the squalidness and misery of the peasant ly. A certain proprietor passing 
from the south to St. Petersburg, told me that, passing twice through such 
a district, he inquired the reason of so much poverty and dirtiness among 
the people ; the answer was that the pamesohiky or landlord, took six 
days a week, and that they had no time for themselves. In a village 
about the centre of the country, in the same condition, I asked the same 
question, and received the same answer. My conversation was with the 
yainshiky or postilion, who was a serf of the estate, and hired out on the 
Obrok system ; he received sixty roubles a year, the whole of which he had 
to pay to his proprietor. “ But this will soon be over now,” said the man. 
** Svohodnie eh ni svobodnie — to be free, or not to be free — that is the ques- 
tion now.” On asking further, I found he had not the least idea of any of 
the hlesbings of freedom, but thought they consisted in doing nothing, or 
only so much as to provide the means of getting drunk. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, that since the emancipation has been mooted, 
many proprietors have been doubly hard in scpieezing as much labour as 
possible out of the serfs; while the serfs, knowing they would soon be free, 
seem resolved to do as little as possible. 

Many proprietors, on the other hand, when the subject took a serious 
aspect, either voluntarily emancipated their serfr or made private airange- 
meiits with them. A friend of mine, an officer in the navy, on his return 
from a long voyage, when the peasants came to congratulstO him according 
to old custom, addressed them seriously on the change about to take place 
in their condition. With one voice tliey cried out^ they ifflo very hiafppy 
as they were, and di|^ not want to bo frOe. Indeed, Under IMl hutnime 

proprietor, serfs are almost as much a bidden iiS4|Krofit have no 

cares but such as their labour imposes, and the is bound by many 

bonds to them : he must pay their taxes to tbs if thefr Ma, 

or hut, be burned down, he must rebuild it ; if thulr UOW| pig, or lioive die^ 
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he must replace it ; if sickness be in the family, he must provide doctor 
and medicines ; if in want, he must feed them ; if naked, he must clothe 
them : — in short, in all their wants they look up to their pameschik for 
assistance and advice^ It is true that the peasaiif^ should repay all this by 
degrees ; but, as he is lazy and has little money, he is always deeply in 
debt, as are most of the serfs throughout Russia. All the enlightened, 
travelled Russian proprietors with whom I ever spoke, leaving their 
ideas of humanity aside, declared they thought that the emancipation 
would be, after a short period, more a profit than a loss to them ; men of 
narrow ideas, or those whoso estates weie deeply moUgaged to the Govern- 
ment, were of course fcorftil that the change would injure them very 
materially. 

As most of the proprietois are ab‘^entecs during the greater part of 
the year, their estates are managed by agents ; if the estate is small, by the 
head men of the pcasantiy. Every male serf has the right to a certain 
portion of land, about four tcLolvtils (eight acres, two roods, thirty poles 
circa), but often less in the most valuable districts ; for this he gives 
Ills labour three days per week. Where the communal system exists, the 
land thus ceded is classed, measured, and portioned out among the different 
families comprising the commune. This mire, or communal system, is 
one of the most striking of Russian institutions. It has already de- 
scended from genei ation to generation for more than a thousand years, 
and is, in fact, a primitive emblem of what in other countries has grown 
into self-government The commune meets under the presidency of its 
Starsi, or ciders, to deliberate on the general good. Over every district 
is, however, a tchinofnik, or Government supervisor.* 

The Council wisely determined that tlio manumisson of the serf 
should not take place without land for the freed* man. Whether 
this should be, and how it should be, were among the most di^cult 
questions to be decided; on one side were the proprietors, loath to 
Bubniit to a partition of their lands without recompence, and on the 
other hand the serfs, who considered themselves the true owners Of the 
land.f After much discussion, and the consideration of hundreds of plana 
and projects, the following arrangements have been made. Each peasant 
will receive his isba, or hut, 'with the plot of ground surrounding, "Ks 

* Geiebtssoff, Histoire de la Civilisation en Jlusmc, mentions an exArapl^ wHeh 
may be a peadfiiit to that of Frederick and the Miller of Potsdam. A oertiSii 
wnal village of free peasants was required for Govornidont purposes, the iphfrf 
bijtantB were ordered to quit immodiatoly. They assembled, talked oyer their 
and presented a protest to the Empemr Nicholas, who commanded that they should 
ihiha<4 Whdr^ they were. 

t Thh phopfletors must have consented, from fbar, if not ftom mere gibielMt 
ftw the sMi^ urim once they heard the word ^'emanofpatiod/^ mm imimM 
put and they would not be ftoe wiihoht land* Oodeata 

^ till,’’ i^qrs a, pewant. « W« th(^ la^nd. kttwpy 

|brc onii?s. Tne Caor is God*s i*cprc&entative— him and his servants we serve: but ftio 
wnd, tie c6i£&ry, is ours.** ' ^ 
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his freehold for ever, free of cost; he will, besides, have the right to 
another portion of land, varying in quantity according to the quality, 
the locality, and extent of the estate. For this he will become a debtor 
to the Government, which has to immediately reimburse the proprietor, 
and he must pay off the annuity during a certain number of years, at 
the expiration of which that land will also be his freehold. In a country 
like Russia, land in some districts is worth a hundredfold what it is in 
others; so that the quantity to be given to the peasant will depend on the 
quality, and csp^icially the locality, of the land. If the peasant has means 
to cultivate more than what he will possess as his right, perfect liberty is 
lell him to hire additional land. 

Again, in certain small estates the number of peasants is out of pro- 
2 )orbion to the extent of land, and were a thorough distribution to be 
made, the proprietor would be left quite without any ; this will be remedied 
by removing the siuqjlus number of peasants to crown lands. The pro- 
prietors of serfs let out to service, and who receive the obrok from them, 
will be indemnified by a money payment by the Government : this also is 
to bo refunded by the freed man. The personal domestic slave will become 
simjdy free, and for tlie future receive wages as in other countnes. 

The soil- bound peasant ; the serf who labours on his o’wn account, and 
pays the obrok or tiibute to his master; and the ilvoreriiCy or personal 
servants — Ibrin the three classes of Rmssian scilcloni. But, to the glory of 
humanity and progress, sneli lui institution w ill, in Europe, soon belong 
only to tlic past, though the curse that slavery entails can only be redeemed 
by many generations of lational freedom. The emancipation once acconi- 
jdislicd, it will be curious to maik its cllecls on the people. Different 
opinions are formed by thinking Russians who have studied their people, 
n.s to what these effects will be. Fiom my own obsejrvations and deduc- 
tions, I came to the opinion that the cliange will be deeply felt by the 
country, and at first for the worse; for the Russian peasant bears a great 
resemblance, in many respects, to the Irish Celtic peasant. Both peoples, 
too, liave long suffered from absentee landlords, who were only heard of 
when money had to bo squeezed from the unfortunate tenants. 

During the Tartar dominion, the Sclav e acquired that deep religious 
feeling which characterizes him, and which, though mechanical and 
superstitious, is yet free from bigotry and persecution. In their habits, 
the Sclaves are indolent and negligent ; they are acute, possess natural 
wit and humour, and are ready at repai’tee. They are hard drinkers, but 
hospitable, good-natured, and patriotic ; few Russian peasants willingly 
leave their country. The Sclave, though superstitious, is patient of all 
creeds, forgiving by disposition, rarely guilty of acts of violence, and then 
only when enraged by tyranny or under the influence of drink. The 
Sclavonians are eminently a pastoral and agricultural people, peaceable by 
nature and habit : not at all the warlike people they are supposed to be. 
Religion, nr their country in danger, alone calls forth in them a military 
enthusiasm. When their country has been invaded, they have known 
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well how to defend ihcir own ; as the Poles knew in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as Charles XII. found at Poltowa, and Napoleon at Moscow and 
during his Retreat. In all the wars against the Turks religious enthusiasm 
often helped to gain the victory. The Russian peasant detests military 
life, — ^less from the hardships of the service than from the repugnance of 
his nature ; but when once enrolled, and under strict discipline, his very 
ignorance, stubbornne8.s, and obedience, Iielp to make of his class one of 
the most formidable armies in the world. 

The Russian peasant will work just enough to supply the bare wants of 
his nature. He will cultivate a little buck wheat for his Kashy* and a plot 
of cabbage for his Stchu ; t]\e sale of his pig, his fowls, or his calf^ will 
provide him with wliisky and tobacco ; the sheep-skins supply his clothing. 
Unaccustomed to have any charge made upon him, except by his pro- 
prietor, he will not at first undorsland the payments to be made to 
Government for the land he occupies ; although such payments may, after 
a time, prove an incentive to industry. If the communal system be pre- 
served, this again may call forth the peasant’s energy ; for the land being 
held in a mass by the commune, and paid for by it, one man’s industry 
will be a reproach and a check on the indolence of the others. Such 
will probably be the state of the Ruj^sian peasantry for a long time after 
tliey are free ; and, until the whole social life of Russia can be reor- 
ganized, and things find tlieir level, the country will have to experience 
the after eflects which such a curse as slavery ever bungs upon every 
grade of a population, whether noble or hind. 

There is, however, one strong feature in the character of the Russian 
lower orders; and that is, their disposition to barter and commerce: in 
this they much resemble the Chinese, wliose love of trading is well known. 
Many serfs, therefore, on tlieir liberation will, no doubt, flock to the towns, 
and there gain a livelihood in various channels of commerce. 


* Eash, the grain of buck wheat, eaten as rice is in India, or the potato in Imland, 
forms with Stchu, or cabbage soup, the chief aliiucnt of the Russian peasant. 
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Jn IttfiiioJiiaim 

NOVEMBEK 28, ISCO. 


1 . 

When I beheld the weaknebs and the pain, 

Tliat from thy clammy temples wrung the clew ; 
And as I mark’d how faint and fainter grew' 

Thy breathing, as it went and came again 
In fitful struggles, whilst thy wandering brain 
Was in a sea of troubled fancies lost, 

Like some night-foundcr’d bulk, all tenipest^tobt, 
That battles w ith the winds and waves in vain : 
Then did 1 join my heartfelt prayer to thine, 
That, in His mercy, God might set thee fieo, 
Nor, lor thy death was certain, bid thee pine 
In unavailing, lengthen’d misery. 


II. 

It came — the long-suspended blow — at last; 

And Death upon thy features, pale and still. 

Had laid the signet of his fingers chill ; 

And Time for thee, and Hope for us, were past. 

Then, on that marble deadnesa as I cast 
My aching eyes, and saw from day to day 
No pulse, no vital motion in the clay 
Wlierc unfamiliar stillness reigned, aghast 

I stood ; and did repent me of my prayer 

That God might pluck thee from thy sharp distress 
For any state, methought, so life were there, 

Were better than, that stony specchicssness. 


G. B. 
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S^urhi«lt Ipailn 

** Pars sanitatis velle sanari fiiit.”— S eneca. 

A WELL-TO-DO Englishman is a boastful being, He thinks everything in 
England is better than anything abroad, and the result of his travels is 
that he feels more strongly the true value of the institutions of his own 
country, and the comforts of his home. His physical condition ho regards 
as being puporior to that of any other two-legged creature in the;world: 
he will yield the palm to none in that matter, or in his knowledge of 
what constitutes comfort His b»oadclotli is ])ctter, his linen more 
radiantly white, his diet more substantial and invigorating than those 
of anybody else ; above all things, his superiority in cleanliness is that 
upon wliieh he most prides himself He b 2 >ongc*d himself all over with 
cold water every morning, or takes a plunge in sea or river, besides taking 
an occasional warm bath ; and what can a man do more to ensure health 
and cleanliness? That lie is outwardly clean must be admitted; but 
wliat if the veiy process of ablution not only fails to cleanse the skin 
thoroughly, but tends to keep the pores clogged with dirt ? 

In England we are content to use stagnant and poll iited water. It is not 
sui-pribing, therefore, that wc should jump into a water-trough, in defiance 
of our knowledge of exosmosis and ondosmosia; which means simply that 
a substance placed on both sides in contact with the same or different 
fluids, mil permit a transfusion and intermixture of those fluids, though 
it would have been quite impervious to either of them if applied separately 
on one side only. It was discovered as a law of vegetation, but it applies 
equally to animal structures ; so that if wc soak the body in a trough of 
hot water, the superficial soluble dirt thus disengaged, when reimbibed by 
the skin, is nothing less than a poison. That which is given oft‘ from th^ 
body must be the most unfit thing possible to be reintroduced into It. 
The surface of the skin may after such immersion show some appearance 
of cleanliness, but the system has obviously been debilitated rathet than 
relieved ; the languor that many experience after a warm bath may be taken 
as a proof of this. The inactive skin is inactive still; the pores that were 
plugged with effete matter remain so still. After long-continued perspi- 
ration, the trough-washing might not be amiss, though there is an inherent 
idea of filth in all stagnancy. But without such preparation, either ty 
artificial heat or the natural heat of exercise, the gentleman Who takea h& 
trouglli-bath is internally dirtier than the labouring man Wh6 h^s 
digging a ditch all day in the hot sun. 

This assertion, to those who are in ignorance of tho fiinctTona 
skin, xmy appear strange and inconsistent; but it is true. 'Jte geiitte- 
man’s dirt being in tho system, is therefore supposed not to exist; YtlSlgt 
the dirt of the poor man, luckily for him, has been brought to fb« surface 
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by copious perspiration. If after the day’s work, a labourer could wash 
and put on clean linen he would be almost as clean as the bath could 
make him ; though it is to be hoped that before very long the bath will 
be placed within reach of the poor, as it may easily be effected by a con- 
version of the existing parochial “baths and washhouses,” into therma2. 
As it is, however, the labouring poor are on the whole freer from consti- 
tutional disease than the middle and higher classes. In the annals of 
centenarians, it will be found that the proportion of labouring poor pre- 
dominates : in other words, those who have lived most in the open air live 
the longest. Few, high or low, reach the age of a hundred, except such 
as have fulfilled this condition. Sportsmen, shejdierds, gamekeepers, 
herdsmen, mariners, and ploughmen, these are the men whose vocations 
favour longevity. 

Having lost the Oriental thermal process itself, so in reviving it, we 
have devised the most inappropriate of terms to characterize it : Servius’ 
derivation of lucus a non lucendo is felicitous in comparison. The 
Turkish bath is called a bath ; but the principle is thermal, and does 
not consist in washing ; and it is called Turkish, though the Turks did 
not originate it, but have only continued its use. But the Turkish 
bath, when tried, will, by its ministration to pleasure, to comeliness, to 
cleanliness and health, soon surmount the solecism of its appellation. 

“The East is the land of the bath,” says Disraeli. But the Bed 
Indians have it, and they live in the West; the Laplanders have it, and 
they live iu the North ; nor are the Africans without it : thus wo arrive at 
the four points in the geography o/ the bath. True, the East is the land 
of the bath ; but then what is it not the land of? The bath is not a thing 
of yesterday, but a primeval institution. 

Scarcely any nation is without the bath. The Assyrians, the Modes 
and Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, all the four monarchies redoubt- 
able in lii.sto]-y, successively adopted the institution. But the ambiguity 
of the Greek, Latin, and English terms afl’ords no clue to the particular 
process in each case ; with more or less deviation from accuracy, every 
one of the words may be applied to processes of washing and cleansing 
generally. The bath is mentioned in the Odyssey ^ but there it is only a 
tub of warm water, and handmaidens perform the office for Ulysses, 
anointing him afterwards, and casting about him the beautiful tunic. 
The baths of Ilimera in Sicily, which Pindar wi*ote of, were natural 
warm springs, like those in our city of Bath : \^vTQa is the word-naimply 
washing places. Out of all this vagueness, nothing is to be gathered, 
except that many of the pre-historic European races had taken up with 
water-^troughs, tubs, river-bathing, and sea-bathing ; which, though things 
good enough in themselves, are poor substitutes for the true thermal 
principle of the Turkish bath. 

It is said that vestiges of the bath are wanting in ancient Egypt, 
because the monuments contain no record of it. This, however, is a 
hasty conclusion. The Jews possessed the bath, weicnow not how early. 
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The miauten^ of the Mosaical ceremonmli with its burdensome purifica- 
tions and laborious inculcation of cleanliness, is conceived in the very spirit 
of this Eastern device ; and if the Hebrews had the bath, it is probable 
tliat the Egyptians, among whom they sojourned four hundred years, were 
not without it. Plato, in his wonderful romance, the Atlantis, which he 
delivers as from Egyptian monuments and the teaching of their clergy, 
tells that in that ocean island they had baths highly ornamented, some 
open to the air, and others roofed, with winter rooms and summer rooms ; 
some fitted up royally for kings, others for men, others for women ; the 
very horses and beasts of burden were not forgotten or overlooked.* It 
follows from this that the Egyptians wno familiar with the bath, and 
had oven earned it out practically to an extent to which the East itself is 
in this day almost a stranger. Here wt have another iiifirential evidence of 
the universality of the batli ; Cliina and Japan giving the same testimony, 
the conviction grows upon us that no race w'as originally without the 
bath. 

The Homan Thermo? we must pass over, as being a subject more 
than sufficiently handled already by innumerable architects and antiqua- 
lies; who have, however, obscured, by confusion of terms, the simple 
principle of the thermae. The Greeks, though they owed letters, philo- 
sophy and architecture, to the East, had the ready phrase, tifiaO^ xal 
(ignorant and savage), to designate everything not Hellenic. Amongst 
other things they borrowed the bath ; but they never acknowledged the 
debt The practical Homans found it a good thing, and adopted it, but 
took no trouble to trace it beyond Sparta ; so they called their hot chamber 
Laconicum, or Sudatorium. We are almost sure that before the wdilekhip 
of Agrippa, B.c. 23, the Laconicum was not known in Home ; the one 
built by him being the first erected there, in what were called the Qatbs 
of Agrippa. Very little information of a practical nature, however, cm be 
acquired from a study of the remains of the Homan therms^. 

Let us, therefi>re, turn away from Home and direct our atteutioit to 
Constantinople, where we may find at this day a working model of the 
bath, from which alone a true knowledge of its principle and proOeae 
can be gleaned. A large sliare of praise has been lavished upon 
Turks ibr the sagacity displayed by them in retaining so vidoable an 
institution as that wUch they found in great vigour and perfection a| 
the capture of Constantinople. But history records a trifiing iuotdOSfl 
which shows the Turks t% have been previously cognizant of the 
tire oseai of the bath, and of the refreshment to be derived trom it 
severe fttigue ; for it is recorded that the day after the taking cl the 
city thegr lushed in crowds to the baths f to recover &om the teigUe 
had undergone. , 

"■ " ■ ■■' ■ 

* Thomianby, a winser of the Lerb^, during his training, was introdaetd til the 
bath, and thas became the latest commentator on Plato. 

t theiewemihsnittCbnstimthiopten^ 
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The thermae of Conetantinople were probably on a scale of much greater 
magnitude than any the Turks had previously been made acquainted 
with. They have prcseiTed them with fidelity, and multiplied them in 
number ; but, very wisely, they have shown no taste for innovation, and 
have scrupulously adhered to the original plans without seeking to turn 
to the right hand or to the left. With the exception of the strigil, for 
which glove of goat’s hair and the “ lifFe ” have been substituted, the 
processes ol“ tlie bath in use to-day are identical with those which were 
in full opeiation in Rome itself, now eighteen himdred years ago. For a 
compete nt knowledge of the Roman thermae, therefore, and what they 
were in their working order, wo must take a trip to the Hamdms of 
Constantinople. 

Amongst the Saracens, as also amongst the Romans, the planning, 
icpair, and building of baths was one of the most important, as it was 
also the most^jpular, of imperial functions. At Rome the thermae were 
held in such estimation, that the w^orst and most cruel of the emperors, 
such Caracalla and Nero, obtained the endearing appellation of “ Pater 
patnePy^^ fathers of their country, for no other reason than that they erected 
thennee. Pliny exhorts Trajan, by the glory of his reign,” to restore 
the bath at Prusa ; and the Saracens, not a whit behind in this respect, 
I)laced these edifices,- by an cxpiess law, under the guardianship and pro- 
tection of the Crown. The bath and the mosque have now become in- 
separably connected, so that it is not permitted to construct a 
without a bath accompanying it ; in fact, the bath is styled by 
the entrance gate to the temple of the Most High.” The baths 
large cities are architectural ornaments, but for practical cleanlineBsd|p||l9’ 
can hardly be found a Mussulman village, eith4^ in Asia, Afridt|'^ 
Europe, unprovided with its bath. 

With respect to the use of the bath, there appear to be twolpfbeeases, 
both equally efficacious as regains cleanliness. The called 

the long, and the other the short process. The short occupies 

little more than half an hour, and is all that a Moslem re^H^ds as neoes* 
sary for the due completion of the legal ablution. But the long proceas, 
being one of luxury, will vary in duration from one hour and a half to 
lour hours, though it may be very fairly performed in a space of two hours. 
From Constantinople to Egypt, and from Damascus to Bagdad, there is 
but one plan pursued, either in the process or the principle of the bath, 
thougli in dimension and splendour the variety is infinite ; one descrip- 
tion, therefore, will suffice for all. 

On entering the bath, the first apartment consists of a spacious hall, 
or rotunda, the central summit of which is open, admitting a gentle but 
free circulation of air, and is in form not unlike the cupola of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. Running round by the wall is a raised dais or platform, 
covered with a carpet, and divided into conipattments, onh of which is 
appropriated to each visitor. In the centre of the t)ttil^ng iS s fountain, 
which plays refreshingly into a marble basin* raised on a pedestal of 
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masonry. On a couch, on the platform alcove mentioned, you undress ; your 
clothing is tied up in a napkin, and you are attired in three scarfs of towel- 
lings of a peculiar fabric, warm and rough, but yet soft, and gaily bordered 
with blue or red raw silk: one of these, the subligar or sulUgaculmi 
of the Romans, girds the loins ; another is thrown over the shoulder, 
and the last is twisted up into a turban for the head. Throughout 
this operation, cveiy care is taken to preserve decorum ; and with a 
scrupulousness and delicacy almost unknown, we regret to add, to Euro- 
peans. Two atfondaiits hold a cloth hefoie you until you have undressed 
and properly adjusted the bathing atti]e; you then are furnished with 
Vv^ooden patfcen«<, Jirid cpiit the undrossing-rooni {(tpodyterium) for tlie heated 
ehambers : the two attciuLints, walking LeJiind, still accompany you, And 
as you are on pattens, each holds you bv an arm. 

The swinging duois give accos'^ to a naiiow passage, where the heat 
strikes upon the face, and announces vt ry sensibly that the bath has begun. 
This passage makes a sudden turn at a right angle, and the heat then 
increases ; though the U mperaturc is siill not high, and the mist of vnpour 
is very slight, if at all perceptible. 1 ou now enter the tepid chamber, the 
\epidarimi of the ancients. Sometimes “ the passage ” above alluded to, 
is dispensed with, and the iqndarium itself forms the junction between 
the two halls. In the latter case it is oblong in fnni, and has a Jnarble 
platform on each side, raised about a foot and a half above the central 
part; this, serving as a passage, is of course on the same kvel as the two 
ch^pabers which it connects ; but whether as a passage, or as a hall in 
itself, it is all paved with marble. Tlic mattress and cushion which, are 
carried before you, are laid upon the dais and against the wall; the 
paraphernalia of other guests being similarly disposed all round. Coffee 
and pipes are now brought. In this apartment, dimly lighted, day aome- 
times being quite excluded, a dickering lamp reveals uncertainly the 
nature of the place and of its occupants. The perspiration gently starts 
from its myriad ducts, whilst the solemn murky air tranquillizes the 
spirit, and seems to exclude with a lull of calmness thoughts of the 
fretful world. It is here that a stranger in town or village first mingles 
with the inhabitants, and glides imperceptibly, and divested of the adven^ 
titious aids of dress and attendance, into the niche which his social 
qualifies him to occupy. A gentle foretaste of shampooing is given in 
this apartment ; an attendant chafes the feet, or lightly taps the neck and 
limbs to start the perspiration. When it has fully broken out, you are 
ready for the hot chamber (caldarium or laconicum) which you now enta^. 

This is somewhat similar in form to the first hall, and is genasatly 
covered in with a dome, the light being admitted through loojj^hptee 
filled with stained glass. Early in the morning the place is quite etoar^ 
and the atmosphere is dry, but as the wasbmg take# place bmNt,' Jt 
becomes at a later hour of the day filled with vapoUr : this has led maw 
to itnaidne that the Turkish bath Is, like the Busman, essentially a vapomr 
bath I %hich is not the case. The Turkish bath is in priample^ i|]|d jn 
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fact, a hot-air bath ; the vapour being almost an acciclcnf. Here the 
towels are all removed, except that which encircles the loins. Ablution 
is then performed, to which the sounds of clanking bowls and dropping 
wat M^ uly coiTespond. Through the light gray mist the attendants and 
baiKeW flit in a spectral manner, and ever and anon there arises a 
chipping of the hands, which is the bathman’s method of signalizing. 
The process of shampooing which is here undergone is most peculiar, 
and is that part of the bath which of all others will be found least easy 
of adoption into this country. It is in itself an art of no mean attain- 
ment, and proves, as has been well remarked, that animal magnetism 
has been practised in the East for centuries, and rendered so practically 
manageable as to be fairly designated the handmaiden of health. 

Mr. Urquhart’s description of the performance, as it is given in his work, 
the Pillars of Hercules, is as follows : — “ Under the dome there is an exten- 
sive platform of marble slabs: on this yon get up; the cloths are taken fiom 
your head and shoulders; one is spread for you to lie on, the other is rolled 
for your head ; yon lie down on your hack ; tlie tellak (two, if the opera- 
tion is properly performed) kneels at your side, and bending over, gri^is 
and presses your chest, anns, and legs, passing IVom part to part like a 
bird shifting its place on a perch; he biings his whole weight on you with 
a jerk, follows the line of muscle witli anatomical thumb, draws the open 
hand strongly over the surface, particularly round the shoulders, turning 
you half up in so doing ; stands with his feet on the thighs, and on the 
chest, and slips down the ribs, then up again three times; and lastly, 
doubling your ai ms one after the other on the chest, pushes with jjpth 
hands down, beginning at the elbow, and then putting an under the 
back, and applying his chest to your crossed elbows, rolls M you across 
till you crack. You are now turned on your face, and, to the 

operation above described, he works his elbow round the epgjps of your 
shoulder-blades, and with the heel plies hard the angle of your nopk ; ho 
concludes by hauling the body half up by each arm successively, while 
he stands ivith one foot on the opposite thigh. You are then raised for a 
moment to a sitting posture, and a contortion is given to the small of the 
back with the knee, and a jerk to the neck by the two hands holding the 
temples.” 

The reader must guard against the supposition that all this oracking of 
the joints and supple members, this kneading of the flesh, is attended with 
discomfort or pain. When it is skilfully performed, the sensation is even 
pleasurable : indeed this is signified by the Arabic word nfioBs^ which 
means, « to handle delicately.” 

Next comes the washing, or rather the use of the glove made of 
camel’s or goat’s hair. After remoistening the body, which you do for 
yourself with a cup given you for tliat purpose, you, in a sittii^ position, 
bend towards the attendant, who bending over you, rubs down the beck, 
commencing from the neck. Tlxc loosened scarf iin peels off in little 
elongated rolls, and if collected will form a ball as big SS a hyacinth 
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root. It \^(is for the removal of this dead cuticle tLat the strigil was 
anciently used; and how it has fallen into disuse would be a curious 
subject of research. We may infer fiom an epigram of Martial’s, that it 
was originally an Eastern implement, for lie speaks of its coming from 
Pergamus. Augustus boiTowed his wooden reclining couch, called durctaj 
from Spain, and Suetonius expressly says that the word is Spanish. Many 
think that the woid strigil is also Iberian ; but stringere^ to graze lightly, 
to pull or peel off, denotes its true derivation. 

Following upon the glove comes the soaping process. A bowl of 
water is brought frothed with Cretan soap, which Is sometimes perlUmed, 
and the soft fibrous hjfe of the palm-tree to lub the body with. With this 
the body is washed, beginning at tlie head . this operation is repeated 
twice. Then come the hot cloths, in which you aie wrapped ; and the 
final act of the bath is to dash a bowl of v ater over the feet : a very 
important custom thip, and one which opens up a very singular subject of 
inquiry, though we shall not at present touch upon it. 

You now return to the cooling room, orFi igidartum. There you recline 
upon a couch with a souse of ease and tranquillity almost indescribable. The 
blood circulates freely, the cheat dilates, the fiesh air comes charged with 
\ itality . The wretched find life tolerable, and the aged cast off for a moment 
the burden of years. Savary, describing the sensation, says, It feels as 
if one was just born, and began to live for tlie first time. A lively sense 
of existence spreads over the whole boxly ; one yields to the most plea- 
sant imaginations, and the mind is entertained with the most delightful 
leveries. The fancy ransacks till natuie, and finds in it nothing but the 
gayest pictures, and images of pure delight. If life,” he runs on, philoso- 
phizing after Locke, as was the manner of his countrymen in that day — 

“ If life is but the succession of ideas, the rapidity with which the memory 
then traces them, the vigour with which the spirit then traverses every 
link, Would lead one to suppose that in the two hours of unbroken calm 
■which follow the bath many ycais have elapsed.” Every one who 1ms 
experienced the processes of the real Turkish bath, in all their perfection, 
bears witness to the same effect. The whole man wakes, and yet th^ 
whole man is in a state of repose. There is a sense of recondite energy 
coupled with the silent serenity of absolute rest. The air grows electrical, 
and we find for the first time that breathing is inspiration. This feeling 
soon gives place to an eager appetite for cxeicise and laboxir: a most 
natural succession. 

In the East, the days of the bath are festivals for the women, being the 
sc)le occasions on which they escape from the confinement of their 
or harems. The luxuiy in which they indulge far exceeds that of the 
men. Through the streets they wear an outer garment of tho 
aimple character, btit beneath they carry ** luiment of needlework,^ 

“ clothing of wrouglit gold ; ” they walk, indeed, as king’s daughterly ****a8f 
glorious within.” Attended by their female slaves, they go throu^ Ott 
the ceremony indicated above, with innumerable additions of ]^em(ifiod 
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towels, dyes, tinctures, pastes, and decorative cosmetics, There is this 
difference, however, as compared with European ladies, that none of tjhese 
medicaments, except a few precious essences, ;remain upon the skin when 
the toilet is completed. They blacken their brows and the edge of the 
eyelid with cohelj which is tin burnt and prepared with gall-nuts ; the 
nails of the fingers they stain with the shrub henna, to a bright golden 
colour. They also use henna paste to dye the hair ; if black, it renders it 
of a bronzo-like auburn, and if grey, it converts it to russet. Their 
clofliiiig is passed through the fragrant vapour of the wood of aloes, and 
wlieii tlie toilet is completed they still remain chatting, or are entei'- 
tamed with tales, or songs and dences by females, whose vocation is to 
provide this amusement. 

In our own case, artificial habits, and sophisticated manners, a 
morbid exercise of the intellectual faculties, a blind neglect of physical 
exercise, rapid locomotion which disturbs the brain tissue, and an in- 
extricable web of scientific yet conflicting theories, liave all, as so many 
blind guides, led us away from the cerlaiu iusliucts which are the common 
heritage of a natural and self-grown humanity. The Japanese desciibe 
an* Englishman as an finimal of* many and tight wrappers* who lives 
almost without air,! and yet dances on all occasions to the draught tunes 
of an organ in matters of government he piofcsses to direct himself 
altogether by what other people think, § and yet he sets up for a divine 
being, and in a mystical way calls himself after the name of his deity. || 
He worships the god of the ancient Egyptians under the twofold form of 
Apis and Serapis, which in his language a]-e known ^^eef and the 
Ciolden Calf.” There are some touches of satire apparent in this esti- 
mate of Anglo-Saxon practices; but we cannot expect that Orientals 
should be capable of appreciating the manifold blessings of the advanced 
stage of civilization 'which we liav(‘ attained I We nmf in general rest 
content in the enjoyment of our owm great and undonbtNl superiority, 
but it is riglit to learn even from the weak and foolish ; and iu the single 
matter of air, as a cleansing agent more eflieacious than “ soap and nitre,” 
w'c have some things to learn that may be attended with profit and 
national advantage. 

If, tlien, the human body can with any propriety of speech be desig- 
nated as air carnalized, which no doubt it may in a great degree, what 
dietary can be so precious as that which will tlioronglily harmonize the 
flesh and skin with the atmosplieie? Considered in this light, the thermal 
process stands out as the sole artificial means whereby such harmony can 
bo established; unremitting bodily exorcise being the only natural means 
lor attaining the same end. Light, electricity, heat, and air, are the four 
most rarefied conditions of matter, and so immaterialized, that, alone of 


* Tiowsers, flannels, and gicat-coat'^, it is supposed this means, 
t Being without the bath the skin is inorganic. 
t The Press generally. § Public opinion. |( John Bull. 
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ftU tlilDgs in tha tmiverse) thay seem admitted to the eecret cloister of 
thi life of man. The thermal process of the bath places in our hand, and 
in a great degree under our guidance, the two latter of these mysterious 
agents. Of the luxury of the bath enough has been said : it is no mean 
thing, in a weary world, to invent a new pleasure j but of cleanliness, 
health, and morality, os tending to promote that spiritual nobility with<- 
out which hfe is nothing worth, who can say enough ? 

Air is the pabulum of life; moat and dilnk are but fuel to support 
combustion. But the generation of fire, light, heat, and life, is not to be 
accounted for (if it ever can be) by any amount of study devoted to the 
tuol cxliausted in combustion. TIiomc tilings must be studied in them- 
selves, and in relj^jon to tlio atnx^HpIioin* air, so that air is the pubitlum of 
animal life and the true elixir. Amongst all our theorists, why is it that 
none have studied the air as a vital agent ? The answer is, because it waa 
obvious and next to them. Loanung overleaps time and space ; the senses 
depend i|||pn proximity. 

Eves^ldy who has tried the bath knows that it renders thcflesli firm; 
yc*t some say that it is weakening : but it air be the food of life, it is not 
likely, seeing that we cook all our lood, that the addition of heat to* air 
will render it weakening. Perspiration is connected in most minds with 
exhaustion, bccatise it accompanies cxoition, and is also a symptom of 
certain debilitating diseases. But to judge licalth from disease is absurd; 
it is to condemn the blooming cheek of hcaltli, because the consumptive 
is hectic. The perspiration of exercise has been shown to be a cause of 
longevity; healthy perspiration is always hot; muscular exertion generates 
it, because it Ji}'st generaUs heat The perspiration is a sign of heat 
generated, and not of fatigue. It is the exercise of volition that weaiics. 
Involuntary action, such as the pulsation of the lu^art, works unceasingly, 
but never tires. One practical prooi' is the health of the bath attendants 
in Turkey, who daily spend eight lioura at least in the bMli, and arc 
remarkable for licalth, vigour, and longevity. The Jlummal^ or porter, 
on quitting the profuse perspiiatiun of the bath, will place u load of five 
hundredweight on his back without assistance, and carry it lightly off. 
The bath and shampooing afford redief almost magical to a man suffering 
from the most severe fatigue, alter jouruejing hours and hotm du 
horidyaok. 

** Well can I recall,” says Mr. Uixiuliart, “the Ilamdm doors which I 
have entered scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, and from 
which I have sprung into my saddle again, clastic as a sinew and light im 
a feather.” 

The utility of shampooing is sjiid to receive singular confirmation in 
the Sandwich Islands. Stature there distinguishes the classes; and the 
chiefs, who are the largest and best-grown men, are shampooed q/ter every 
meal, and frequently at other times. 

Man is intended to inhabit almost every region of the earth. Climate 
and the zones of latitude confine the location of other animals, so that 



HH: Atfli differ from tbut of ^ ia ih^r, and in tlioir 

|Blar4 The Bkin of birds fites^ts a idSkitj to tbal of laffii 

Ej^jr one iSMiy see ij Moki^ ia at th^ of a poulterer's i&op 

Ipiere is no seiesioe like Hakt cff own eyes). IlfliGn the lark soars lie 
eaporjenoes twenty diiAretit degrees cf temperattire in asiikiieoy 
THaai^ perpendicular aeoeiit correspoadB in its action on the idkin to the hori- 
aoatal changes of temperature which preyail ih>m llie line to Nova Zembh^ 
to which the skin of man is exposed; with this difference, that the bird is 
exposed by perpendicular ascent to more sudden and incalculable changes 
than man is. To counterpoise this, eycry bird is furnished with a shirt 
of down and overcoat of feathers. 

As the Eastern nations have made cleanliness a part^ff tlielr religion, 
so the Western nations made filth a sign of sanctity. Witness St, 
Thomas h Bedcet, whose body, to the great delight of all the clergy, 
was fb^nd, on the removal of the horsehair sliiit at his death, to be Hterally 
boiling with vermin *’ (the phrase is expressive). Yet at times 
they have adSxed the reproach of dirt upon Jews and ]ierctid| and have 
even attributed to baptism the most magical and miraculomLd^ts, as an 
agent physical purification : any one who is curious J^HI|^Aatter8 

may Hod it w4tten down at large, in the 

(A.O. 1148 ). 

Bdi^re ecmcluding this paper, jmtice demands the aoknowl^gment, 
that it is to the JUsoetnment and energy of Mi. tTrqidi«Krt are indebted 
for the introduction of the Turkish bath into this coumu^This gentle- 
man, for the last twenty years, has entertained the {vHj^hich now, 
after much obloquy and opposition, promises success. 

Turkisli baths, so called, have sprung up like mushroilifts in various 
parts of die metropolis, and many are crowded; but those who have 
undergone the ^llooess of the hot-air bath and shampooing at these extem- 
porized thefmee on the banks of the Tliames, have but a faint idea of the 
luxurious enjoyment and restorathe efficacy of the Turkish bath* 
As, however, there are no kss than three joint-stock companies in tte 
field, we may look forward to the election of baths on a magnificent 
timlo, with ampk space and complete arrangements &r peiftittuing the 
various processes of the bath in the most perfect and delicate way. 
Under the direction of superintendents, qualified by msdiusl knowledge 
and practical skill to minister to the health and Com&zt cf the vkitors, 
nothing need be wanting to the fnU of the 

thermal system, which will be found; the rich and the 

poor. 
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ipitiliy, 

rnAPTLR VIII. 

'Wn.L BE rno\ouNCED lo be Camcal by uib Benevolent. 

I NILE iLudas 'Will not, I tiust, 
IIhiiIk llic woise of tlicir most obc- 
dunt, Immble BCivant foi the con- 
f( ssion that I t dkcd to my wife on 
my return home legaidinnr Philij) 
and his ifla i s When I choose to 
he fituik, I hojH' no man can be 
nicie open than myself: when I 
hue a mind to be quiet, no fish 
e 111 be more mute I have kept 
^(enls so uuflably, that I ha've 
ittuly forgotten ilam, until my 
mcmoiy was lefushcd by people 
who also knew them. But what 
vas the use of hiding this one from 
the being to whom I open all, or 
ahiiost all — say all, excepting just one 
or two — of the clobcts of thid heart? 
So I say to hci, “ My love? ; it is as 
I suspected. Pliilip and his cousin Agnes are cairying on together.” 

“ Is Agnes the pale one, or the very pale one ? ” asks the joy of my 
existence. 

“No, the cider is Blanche. They are both older than Mr. Firmiii; 
but Blanche is the elder of the two.” 

VOL. III.— NO. 16 . 
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‘‘Well, I am not Raying anything malicious, or contrary to the fact, 
am I, sir ? ” 

No. Only I know by her looks, when another lady’s name is men- 
tioned, wliethcr my wife likes her or not. And I am bound to sny, 
though this statement may meet with a denial, that her countenance does 
not vouchsafe smiles at the mention of all ladies’ names. 

“You don’t go to llie house? You and Mrs, Twysden have called 
on each other, and there the matter has stopped ? Oh, I know I It is 
because poor Talbot brags so about his wine, and gives such abominable 
ttiifT, that you have such an un-Christian feeling for him ? ” 

“ Tliat is the reason, I daresay,” says the lady. 

“ No. It is no such thing. Though you do know sherry from port, 
I believe upon my conscience you do not avoid the Twysdens because 
they give bad wine. Many others sin in that way, and you forgive them. 
You like your fellow- creatures better than wine — some fellow-creatures — 
and you dislike some fellow- creatures worse than medicine. You swallow 
them, madam. You say nothing, but your looks are dreadful. You 
make wry faces : and when you have taken them, you want a piece 
of sweetmeat to take the taste out of your mouth.” 

The lady, thus wittily addressed, shrugs her lovely shoulders. My 
wife exasperates me in many things ; in getting up at insane hours to go 
to early church, for instance ; in looking at me in a particular way at 
dinner, when I am about to cat one of those entries which Dr. Goodenough 
declares disagree with me ; in nothing more than in that obstinate silence, 
which she persists in maintaining sometimes when I am abusing people, 
whom I do not like, whom she does not like, and who abuse me. This 
reticence makes me wild. What confidence can there be between a man 
and his wife, if he can’t say to her, “ Confound So-and-So, I hate him 
or, “What a mag What-d’-you-call-em is ! ” or, “ What a bloated aristocrat 
Thingamy ha^ccome, since he got his place I ” or what ypu will? 

“ No,” I continue, “ I know why you hate the TwysdjWis, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis. You hate them because they move in a world which you can 
only occasionally visit. You envy them because they hand in glove 
with the great : because they posscas on ea.sy grffp^ a trank and 
noble elegance with which common country people and a^thecaries’ eons 
are not endowed.” 

“ My dear Arthur, I do think yon are adiamed of an apothe- 
cary’s son. You talk about it so often,” says the lady* Which was all 
very well: but you see die was not awwfering about the 

Twysdens. 

“ You are right, my dear,” I say then. “ I ought not to be censorious, 
being myself no more virtuous than my neighbour.” 

“ 1 know people abuse you, Arthur ; but I think you are a very good 
sort of man,” says the lady, over her little tea-tray. 

“And so are the Twysdens very good people— very nice, artless^ 
unsdfiah, simple, generous, well-bred people. Mr* Twysden is all heajrt : 
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Twya^en’s coTiveTsational powers are remarkable and pleasing: and Philip 
is eminently fortunate in getting one of those charming girls for a wife/* 
Pve no patience with them,** cries my wife, losing that quality to my 
great satisfaction : for then I knew I had found the crack in Madam 
Pondennis’s armour of steel, and had smitten her in a vulnerable little 
place. 

patience with them ? Quiet, lady-like young women I ** I cry. 

“ Ah,*’ sighs my wife, ** what have they got to give Philip in return 
for ** 

“ In return fc>r his thirty lhon«5*ind7 They will have ten, thousand 
pounds a piece when their mother dio«i.’* 

** Oh ! 1 wouldn’t have our boy marry a woman like one of those, not 
if she Imd a million. I wouldn’t, my child and my blessing I ” (This is 
addrossed to a little darling who happens to be eating sweet cakes, in a 
high chair, oflT the little table by his mother’s side, and who, though he 
certainly used to cry a good deal at the period, shall be a mute pcrsonacro 
in this history.) 

“ You are alluding to Blanche’s little aflTair with ” 

“ No, I am not, sir ! ” 

“ How do you know which one I meant, then ?— Or that notorious 
disappointment of Agnes, when Lord Fat intosh became a ■widower? If 
he wouldn't, she couldn’t, you know, my dear. And I am sure she tried 
her best : at least, everybody saiil so.” 

“ Ah I I have no i)atienco with the way in which you people of the 
world treat the most sacred of subjects — tlie most sacred, air. Do you hear 
me ? Is a woman’s love to be i^edged, and withdrawn every day ? Is 
her faith and purity only to be a matter of barter, and rank, and social 
consideration ? I am sorry, because I don’t wish to see Philip, who is 
good, and honest, and generous, and true as yet — hovtBker great his 

faults may be—- because I don’t wish to see him given up to Oh I its 

shocking, shocking ! ” 

Given up to what ? to anything dreadful in this world, or the next ? 
Don’t imagine that Philip’s relations thought the) were doing Phil any 
harm by condescending to marry him, or themselves any injury* A 
doctor’s son, indeed 1 Why, the Twysdens wore far better placed in the 
world than their kinsmen of Old Parr Street; and went to better houses. 
The year’s lev4e and drawing-room would have been incomplete without 
Mr. and Mrs. Twysden. There might be families with higher ritles, more 
wealth, higher positions ; but the world did not contain more respectable 
folks than the Twysdens : of this every one of the family was convinced, 
ftom Talbot himself down to his heir. If somebody or some Body of 
savans would write the histoiy of the harm that lias been done in the 
world by people who believe themselves to be virtuous, what a qoeef, 
edifying bwk it would be, and how poor oppressed rogues might look upl 
Who bums the Protestants ? — the virtuous Catholics to be sure. Who 
toasts the Catholios? — ^the virtuous Re^rmers. Who thinks I am « 

13— a 
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dangerous character, and avoids me at the club ? — the virtuous Square- 
toes. Who scorns? who persecutes? who doesn’t forgive? — the virtuous 
Mrs. Grundy. She remembers her neighbour’s peccadilloes to the third 
and fourth generation ; and, if she finds a certain man fallen in her path, 
gathers up her affrighted garments with a shriek, for fear the muddy, 
bleeding wretch should contaminate her, and passes on. 

I do not seek to create even surprises in this modest history, or con- 
descend to keep candid readers in suspense about many matters which 
might possibly interest them. For instance, the matter of love has 
interested novel-readers for hundreds of years past, and doubtless will 
continue so to interest them. Almost all young people read love books 
and histories with eagerness, as oldsters read books of medicine, and what- 
ever it is — heart complaint, gout, liver, palsy — cry, “ Exactly so, precisely 
my case 1 ” Phil’s first love affair, to which we are now coming, was a 
false start. I own it at once. And in this commencement of his career 
I believe he was not more or less fortunate than many and many a man 
and woman in this world. Suppose the course of true love always did 
run smooth, and everybody married his or her first love. Ahl what 
W'ould marriage be ? 

A generous young fellow comes to market with a heart ready to leap 
out of his waistcoat, for ever thumpingi»and throbbing, and so wild that 
he can’t have any rest till he has disposed of it. What wonder if he falls 
upon a wily merchant in Vanity Fair, and barters his all for a stale bauble 
not w^orth sixpence ? Phil chose to fall in love with his cousin ; and I 
warn you that nothing will come of that passion, except the infiuence 
which it had upon the young man’s character. Though my wife did not 
love the Twysdens, she loves sentiment, she loves love affairs — all women 
do. Poor Phil used to bore me after dinner with endless rhodomontades 
about his passion and his charmer; but my wife was never tired of 
listening. You are a selfish, heartless, blase man of the world, you are,” 
he would say. Your own immense and undeserved good fortune in the 
matrimonial lottery has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent. You 
have, been asleep, sir, twice to-night, whilst I was talking. 1 will go up 
and tell madam everything. She has a heart.” And presently, engaged 
with my book or my after-dinner doze, I would hear Phil striding and 
creaking overhead, and plunging enexgetic pokers in the drawing-room 
fire. 

Thirty thousand pounds to begin with ; a third part of that sum 
coming to the lady from her mother ; all the doctor’s savings and 
property ; — ^here certainly was enough in posseaaion and expectation to 
satiky many young couples ; and as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes 
(must I own it?) twenty-five, and as die has consented to listen to the 
worm outpourings of the eloquent and passionate youth, and exchange 
for his fresh, new-minted, golden sovereign heart, that used little three- 
penny-piece, her own— why should they not many at once, and so let us 
have an end of them and this history t . They have plenty of inoney to 
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pay the parson and the postchaise ; they mnj drive off to the country, 
and live on their means, and lead an existence so humdrum and tolerably 
happy that Phil may grow quite too fat, lazy, and unfit for his present 
post of hero of a novel. But stay— 4here are obstacles ; coy, reluctant, 
amorous delays. After all, Philip is a dear, brave, handsome, wild, 
reckless, blundering boy, treading upon everybody’s dress skirts, smashing 
the little Dresden ornaments and the pretty little decorous gimcracks of 
society, life, conversation ; — but there is time yet. Are you so very sure 
about that money of his mother’s ? and how is it that his father the 
doctor has not settled accounts with him yet ? C'est louche. A family 
of high position and principle must look to have the money matters in 
perfect order, before they consign a darling accustomed to every luxury 
to the guardianship of a confessedly wild and eccentric, though generous 
and amiable, young man. Besides — ah 1 besides — besides I 

. It’s horrible, Arthur I It’s cruel, Arthur ! It’s a shame to 

judge a woman, or Christian people so I Oh I my loves ! my blessings ! 
would L sell you?” says this young mother, clutching a little belaced, 
bcfurbelowed being to her heart, infantine, squalling, with blue shoulder- 
ribbons, a mottled little arm that has just been vaccinated, and the 
sweetest red shoes. “ Would I sell you 7 ” says mamma. Little Arty, I 
say, squalls ; and little Nelly looks up from her bricks with a wondering, 
whimpering expression. 

Well, 1 am ashamed to say what the besides” is; but the fact is, 
that young Woolcoinb of the Life Guards’ Green, who has inherited 
immense West India property, and, we will say, just a teaspoonfiil of 
that dark blood which makes a man naturally partial to blonde beauties, 
has cast his opal eyes very warmly upon the golden-haired Agnes of late ; 
has danced with her not a little ; and when Mrs. Twysden’s barouche 
appears by the Serpentine, you may not unfrcquently see a pair of the 
neatest little yellow kid gloves just playing with the reins, a pair of the 
prettiest little boots just touching the stirrup, a magnificent horse dancing, 
and tittupping, and tossing, and performing the most graceful caiucoles 
and gambadoes, and on the magnificent horse a neat little man with n 
blazing red flower in bis bosom, and glancing opal eyes, and a dark 
complexion, and hair so very black and curly, that I really almost thinlr 
in some of the southern States of America he would be likely to meet 
with rudeness in a railway car. 

But in England we Imow better. In England Grenville Woolcomb 
is a man and a brother. Half of Arrowroot Island, they say, belongs 
to him; besides Mangrove Hall, in Hertfordriiire; ever so much proper^ 
in other counties, and that fine house in Berkeley Square. He is called 
the Black Prince behind the scenes of many theatres : ladies nod at 
from those broughams which, you understand, need not be particularized^ 
The idea of his immense riches is confiimed hj the known fact that he is 
a atbgy black Prince, and most averse to parting with his mon^ except 
for Un own adornment or amusement. When he receives at his country 
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house, his euterfcainments are, however, splendid. He has been flattered, 
followed, caressed all his life, and allowed by a fond mother to have his 
own way ; and as this has never led him to learning, it must bo owned 
that bis literary acquirements are small, and his writing defective. But 
in the management of his pecuniary affairs he is very keen and clover. 
His horses cost him less than any young man’s in England who is so well 
mounted. No dealer has ever been known to get the better of him ; and, 
though he is certainly close about money, when his wishes have very 
keenly prompted him, no sum lias been known to stand in his way. 

Witness the purchase of the But never mind scandal. Let 

bygones be bygones. A young doctor’s son, with a thousand a year for a 
fortune, may be considered a catch in some circles, but not, vou$ concevez^ 
in the upper regions of society. And dear woman — dear, angelic, highly 
accomplished, respectable woman — does she not know ho»v to pardon 
many failings in our sex 7 Age 7 psha I She will crown my bare old 
poll with the rosea of her youth. Coini)lexion 7 What contrast is 
sweeter and more touching than Desdemona’s golden ringlets on swait 
Othello’s shoulder 7 A past life of selfishness and bad company 7 Come 
out from among the swine, my prodigal, and I will purify^ thee ! 

This is what is called cynicism, you know. Then I suppose my wife 
is n cynic, who clutches her childien to her pure heart, and prays 
gracious Heaven to guard them fiom seiifishness, from worldlincbs, fiom 
heartlessness, from wicked greed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CoRTAiNa ONii Riddle wnicu is Solved, and perhaps some more. 

INE is a modest muse, 
and as the period of the 
story arrives when a de- 
Bciiption of love-making 
is justly due, my Mne-r 
niosyne turns away from 
tlie young couple, drops 
a little curtain over 
the embrasure Vhere 
they are whispering, 
heaves a sigh fiom her 
elderly bosom, and lays 
a finger on her lip. 
Ah, Mnemosyne deart 
wc will not be spies on 
the young people. We 
will not scold them. We 
won’t talk about their 
doings much. When we 
'were young, we too, 
perhaps, were taken in 
under Love’s tentj we 
have eaten of his salt: 
and partaken of his 
bitter, his delicious 
bread. Now we are padding the hoof lonely in the wilderness, we will 
not abuse oUr host, will wc? We will couch under the stars, and 
fondly of old times, and to-morrow resume the staff and the journey. 

And yet, if a novelist may ohronicle any passion, its flames, itf 
raptures, its whispers, its assignations, its sonnets, its quarrels, sulks, 
reconciliations, and so on, the history of such a love as this first ef 
Phil’s may be excusable in print, because 1 don’t believe it was a real 
love at all, only a little brief delusion of the senses, firom which I give 
you warning that our hero will recover before many chapters are over. 
What I my brave boy, shall we give your heart away for good and aU^ ftr 
better or fijr worse, till death do you part ? What I my Coxyd<m aud 
^bing f^aiui shall we irrevocably bestow you upon Phyllis^ all the 
time you^e piping and paying court to her, haa Melibostia in the eupr 
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board, and ready to be produced should he prove to be a more eligible 
shepherd than t'other ? I am not such a savage towards my readers or 
hero, as to make them undergo the misery of such a marriage,. 

Philip was very little of a club or society man. He seldom or ever 
entered the Megatherium, or when there stared and scowled round him 
savagely, and laughed strangely at the ways of the inhabitants. He made 
but a clumsy figure in the world, tliough, in person, handsome, active, 
and proper enough ; but he would for ever put his great foot through the 
World’s flounced skirts, and she would stare, and cry out, and hate 
him. He was the last man who was aware of the Woolcomb flirtation, 
when hundreds of people, I dare say, were simpering over it. 

“ Who is that little man who comes to your house, and whom I 
sometimes see in the park, aunt — that little man with the very white 
gloves and the very tawny complexion ? ” asks Philip. 

That is Mr. Woolcomb, of the Life Guards Green,” aunt remembers. 

“ An oflicer, is he ? ” says Philip, turning round to the girls, “ I 
should have thought he would have done better for the turban and 
cymbals.” And he laughs, and thinks he has said a very clever thing. 
Oh, those good things about people and against people I ^^ever, my dear 
young friend, say them to anybody — not to a stranger, for he will go 
away and tell ; not to the mistress of your aifections, for you may quarrel 
with her, and then she will tell ; not to your son, for the artless child 
will return to his schoolfellows and say : Papa says Mr. Blenhinsop is 
a muff,” My child, or what not, praise everybody : smile on everybody : 
and everybody will smile on you, in return, a sham smile, and hold you 
out a sham hand ; and, in a word, esteem you as you deserve. No. 
I think you and I will take the ups and the downs, the roughs and the 
smooths of this daily existence and conversation. Wc will praise those 
whom we like, though nobody repeat our kind sayings ; and say our say 
about those whom we dislike, though we are pretty sure our words will 
be carried by tale-bearers, and increased, and multiplied, and remem- 
bered long after we have forgotten them. We drop a little stone — a little 
stone that is swallowed up, and disappears, but the whole pond is set in 
commotion, and ripples in continually-widening circles long aftey the 
original little stone has popped down and is out of sight. Don't your 
speeches of ten years ago — maimed, distorted, bloated, it may be out of 
all recognition — come strangely back to their author 7 

Phil, five minutes after he had made the joke, so entirely forgot his 
saying about the Black Prince and the cymbals, that, when Captain 
Woolcomb scowled at him with his fiercest eyes, young Firmin thought 
that this was the natural expression of the captain’s swarthy countenance, 
and gave himself no further trouble regarding it. By George ! sir,” said 
Phil afterwards, speaking of this officer, I remarked that he grinned, and 
chattered, and diowed his teeth ; afid remembering it was the nature of 
such baboons to chatter and grin, had po idea that this ohimpansee was 
more angry with me than with any other getitleman. Tou see, Peii^ I 
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am a white-slcinned man, I am pronounced even red-whiskered by the ill- 
natured. It is not the prettiest colour. But 1 had no idea that 1 was 
to have a Mulatto for a rival. I am not so rich, certainly, but I have 
enough. I can read and spell correctly, and write with tolerable fluency. 
1 could not, you know, could I, reasonably suppose that I need fear com- 
petition, and that the black horse would beat the bay one 7 Shall 1 tell 
you what she used to say to me 7 There is no kissing and telling, mind 
you. No, by George. Virtue and prudence were for ever on her lips I 
She warbled little sermons to me ; hinted gently that I should see to safe 
investments of my property, and that no man, not even a father, should 
be the sole and uncontrolled guardian of it. She asked me, sir, scores 
and scores of little sweet, timid, innocent questions about the doctor's 
property, and how much did I think it was, and how had he laid it out 7 
What virtuous parents that angel had 1 How they brought her up, and 
educated her dear blue eyes to the main chance ! She knows the price of 
housekeeping, and the value of railway shares ; she invests capital for 
herself in this world and the next. She mayn't do right always, but 
wrong 7 O fie, never! I say, Pen, an undeveloped angel with wings 
folded under her dress, not perhaps your mighty, snow-white, flashing 
pinions that spread out and soar up to the highest stars, but a pair of good, 
serviceable, drab, dove-coloured wings, that will support her gently 
and equably just over our heads, and help to drop her softly when she 
condescends upon us. When I think, sir, that I might have been married 
to a genteel angel, and am single still, — oh I it’s despair, it’s despair I ” 
But Philip’s little story of disappointed hopes and bootless passion 
must be told in terms less acrimonious and unfair than the gentleman 
would use, naturally of a sanguine, swaggering tallc, prone to exaggerate 
Ixis own disappointments, and call out, roar — I dare say swear — if his own 
com was trodden upon, as loudly as some men who may have a leg taken ofil 
This I can vouch for Miss Twysden, Mrs. Twysden, and all mt 
of the family: — that if they, what you call, jilted Philip, they did so 
without the slightest hesitation or notion that they were doing a diriljy 
action. Their actions never were dirty or mean ; they were necessary, I 
tell you, and calmly proper. They ate cheese-parings with graced 
silence; they cribbed from board-wages; they turned hungry aervanta 
out of doors ; they remitted no chance in their own favour ; they slept 
gracefully under scanty coverlids; they lighted niggard fires; they locked 
the caddy with the closet lock, and served the teapot with the snsfdlest 
and least frequent spoon. But you don't suppose they thought they arm 
mean, or that they did vrrong 7 Ah ! it is admirable to think cf manyi 
many, ever so many respectable families of your acquaintanoe and minef 
my dear friend, and how they meet together and humbug each other t 
** My dear, I have cribbed half an inch of plush out of Jamea's amaQ- 
clotW.*^ *‘My love, 1 have saved a halfpenny out of Mary'e beer. 
Isn't it time to dress for the dudbess’a; and don't you think 
isuar that livery erf Thomas’s, who only had it a jear^ and die«| ef the 
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small-pox i It's a little tight for him, to be sure, but,” &o. What is this ? 
1 profess to be an impartial chronicler of poor PhiFs fortunes, misfortunes, 
friendships, and what-nots, and am getting almost as angry with these 
Twjsdens as Philip ever was himself. 

Well, I am not mortally angry with poor Traviata tramping the pave- 
ment, with the gas-lamp flaring on her poor painted smile, else my 
indignant virtue and squeamish modesty would never walk Piccadilly or 
get the air. But Lais, quite moral, and very neatly, primly, and 
straitly laced; — ^Phryne, not the least dishevelled, but with a fixature 
for her hair, and the best stays, fastened by mamma ; — ^your High Church 
or Evangelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and owner of all 
virgin purity blooms, ready to sell her cheek to the oldest old fogey 
who has money and a title ; — these are the Unfortunates, my dear 
brother and sister sinners, whom 1 should like to see repentant and 
specially trounced first. Why, some of these are put into reformatories 
in Grosvenor Square. They wear a prison dress of diamonds and Chantilly 
lace. Their parents cry, and thank Heaven as they sell them ; and all 
sorts of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowagers, sign the book, and 
ratify the ceremony. Come ! let us call a midnight meeting of those who 
have been sold in marriage, 1 say ; and what a respectable, what a genteel, 
what a fashionable, what a brilliant, what an imposing, what a multi- 
tudinous assembly we will have ; and where’s the room in all Babylon 
big enough to hold them ? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, somewhat naked, but elegant 
drawing-room, in Beaunash Street, and with a little fanciful opera-glass 
you may see a pretty little group or two engaged at different periods of 
the day. It is after lunch, and before Kotten Row ride time (this story, 
you know, relates to a period ever so remote, and long before folks 
thought of riding in the park in the forenoon). After lunch, and before 
Rotten Row time, saunters into the drawing-room a fair-haired young 
fellow with large feet and chest, careless of gloves, with auburn whiskers 
blowing over a loose collar, and — ^must I confess it 7 — a most undeniable 
odour of cigars about his person. He breaks out regarding the debate of 
the previous night, or the pamphlet of yesterday, or the poem of the day 
previous, or the scandal of the week before, or upon the street-sweeper at 
the corner, or the Italian and monkey before tbe park — ^upon whatever, in 
a word, moves his mind for the moment. If Philip has had a bad dinner 
yesterday (and happens to remember it), he growls, grttmbles, nay, 1 
daresay, uses the most blasphemous language against the cook, against 
the waiters, against the steward, against the committee, against the whole 
society of the club where he has been dining. If Philip has met an 
organ girl with pretty eyes and a monkey in the street, he has grinned 
and wondered over the monkey; he has wagged his head, and sung 
all the organ’s tunes; he has disoCvered that the little girl is the 
most ravishing beauty eyes ever looked on, and that her scoundrelly 
Savoyard father is most likely an AlpinS! miscreant who has 
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away his child to a pedlar of the beggarly cheesy valleys, who has 
sold her to a friend qui fait la traite des hurdigurdm^ and has disposed 
of her in England. If he has to discourse on the poem, pamphlet, 
magazine article — it is >vritten by the greatest genius, or the greatest 
numskull, that the world now exhibits. He write 1 A man who makes 
fire rhyme with Marire 1 This vole of tears and world which we inhabit 
does not contain such an idiot. Or have you seen Dobbins’s poem? 
Agnes, mark my words for it, there is a genius in Dobbins which some 
day will show wliat I have always surmised, what I have always imagined 
possible, what 1 have always lilt to be more than probable, what, by 
George, I feel to be perfectly certain, and any man is a humbug who 
contradicts it, and a malignant miscreant, and the world is full of fellows 
who will never give another man credit, and I swear that to recognize 
and ieel merit in poetry, painting, music, rope-dancing, anything, is the 
greatest delight and joy of my existence. I say — what was I saying ? 

You were saying, Philip, that you love to recognize the merits of all 
men whom you see,” says gentle Agnes, and fbelieve you dS.” 

“ Yes I ” cries I’hil, tossing about the fair locks. “ I think -I do. 
Thank heaven, 1 do. I know fellows who can do many things better than ^ 
I do — everything better than I do.” 

“ Oh, Philip 1 ” sighs the lady. 

But I don’t hate ’em for it. ” 

You never hated any one, sir. You are too brave I Can you fancy 
Philip hating any one, mamma ? ” 

Mamma is writing, Mr. and Mrs. Talbot Twysden request the 
honour of Admiral and Mrs. Davis Locker’s company at dinner on 
Thursday the so-and-so.” “ Philip what 7 ” says mamma, looking up 
from her card. ** Philip hating any one I Philip eating any one I Philipl 
we have a little dinner on the 24th. We shall ask your &ther to dino. 
We must not have too many of the family. Come in afterwards, plesso.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” says downright Phil, “ I’ll come, if you and the girls 
wish. You know tea is not my line; and 1 don’t oare about dinnani, 
except in my own way, and with—” 

“ And with your own horrid set, sir I ” 

^^Wcll,” says Sultan Philip, dinging himself out on tho iofk, 
lording on the ottoman, 1 like mine ease and mine inn.” 

“ Ah, Philip I you grow more selfish every day. I mean men 30| * 
sighed Agnes. 

You will suppose mamma leaves the room at this juncture. 8|in has 
that confidence in dear Philip and the dear girls, that She sometimei doea 
leave the room when Agnes and Phil are together. She iriU have 
Reuben, the eldest born, with her daughters; but my poor dear little 
younger son of a Joseph, if you suppose she will leave the rOom and you 
alone in it— O my dear Jos^h, you may jUst jump down the at 

«>noel Hhimna, t say, has teft the room at IM, bowiiy wM 
feet sweetness and graoe and gtUvity | end sl|e half 
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the Btairs, scarce more noisy than the shadow that slants over the faded 
carpet— (oh ! the faded shadow, the faded sunshine I) — mamma is gone, 
I say, to the lower regions, and with perfect good breeding is torturing 
the butler on his bottle-rack — is squeezing the housekeeper in her jam- 
closet — is watching the three cold cutlets shuddering in the larder behind 
the wires — is blandly glancing at the kitchen-maid until the poor wench 
fancies the piece of bacon is discovered which she gave to the crossing- 
sweeper — and calmly penetrating John until he feels sure his inmost heart 
is revealed to her, as it throbs within his worsted-laced waistcoat, and 
she knows about that pawning of master’s old boots (beastly old high- 
lows !), and — and, in fact, all the most intimate circumstances of his 
existence. A 'wretched maid, who has been ironing collars, or what not, 
gives her mistress a shuddering curtsey, and slinks away with her laces ; 
and meanwhile our girl and boy are prattling in the drawing-room. 

About what? About everything on which Philip chooses to talk. 
There is nobody to contradict him but himself, and then his pretty hearer 
vows and declares he has not been so very contradictory. lie spouts his 
favourite poems. Delightful I Do, Philip, read us some Walter Scott I He 
is, as you say, the most fresh, the most manly, the most, kindly of poetic 
writers — not of the first class, certainly ; in fact, he has written most 
dreadful bosh, as you call it so drolly ; and so has Wordsworth, though 
he is one of the greatest of men, and has reached sometimes to the very 
greatest height and sublimity of poetry ; but now you put it, I must 
confess he is oflen an old bore, and I certainly should have gone to sleep 
during the Excursion, only you read it so nicely. You don’t think the 
new composers as good as the old ones, and love mamma’s old-fashioned 
playing 7 Well, Philip, it is delightful, so ladylike, so feminine 1 ” Or, 
perhaps, Philip has just come from Hyde Park, and says, As I passed 
by Apsley House, I saw the Duke come out, with his old blue frock 
and white trousers and clear face. I have seen a picture of him in 
an old European Magazine, which I think I like better than all — gives 
me the idea of one of the brightest men in the world. ■ The brave 
eyes gleam at you out of the picture ; and there’s a smile on the resolute 
lips, which seems to ensure triumph* Agnes, Assaye must have been 
glorious!” 

“ Glorious, Philip I” says Agnes, who had never heard of Assaye before 
in her life. Arbela, perhaps ; Salamis, Marathon, Agincourt, Blenheim, 
Busaco— where dear grandpapa was killed — ^Waterloo, Armageddon ; but 
Assaye ? Que voulez-vous ? ” 

Think of that ordinarily prudent man, and how greatly he knew how 
to dare when occasion came ! I should like to have died ailer winning 
such a game. He has never done anything so e:aciting since.” 

A game 7 I thought it was a battle just now,” murmurs Agnes in 
her mind ; but there may be some misunderstanding. Ah, Philip,” lAe 
says, “ I fear excitement is too much the life of all young men now* 
When will you be quiet and steady, sir?.” 
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And go to an office every day, like my ttncle and consin ; and read 
the newspaper for three hours, and trot back and see you.** 

Well, sir ! that ought not to be such very bad amusement,** says 
one of the ladies. 

What a clumsy wretch I am ! My foot is always trampling on 
something or somebody ! ** groans Phil. 

“ You must come to us, and we will teach you to dance, Bruin I*’ 
says gentle Agnes, smiling on him. I think when very much agitated, 
her pulse must have gone up to forty. Her blood must ha^e been a light 
pink. The heart that beat under that pretty white chest, whidi she 
exposed so liberally, may have throbbed pretty quickly once or twice 
with waltzing, but otherwise never rose or fell beyond its natural gentle 
undulation. It may have had throbs of grief at a disappointment occa- 
sioned by the milliner not bringing a dress home ; or have felt some little 
fluttering impulse of youthful passion when it was in short frocks, and 
Master Grimsby at the dancing-school showed so|j^ preference fcr another 
young pupil out of the nursery. But feelings, and hopes, and blushes, 
and passions, now ? Psha I They pass away like nursery dreams. Now 
there are only proprieties. What is love, young heart ? It is two thou- 
sand a year, at the very lowest computation ; and with the present rise in 
wages and house-rent, that calculation can’t last very long. Love? 
Attachment? Look at Frank Maythom, with his vernal blushes, hia 
leafy whiskers, his sunshiny, laughing face, and all the birds of spring 
carolling in his jolly voice ; and old General Pinwood hobbling in on hia 
cork leg, with his stars and orders, and leering round the room from under 
his painted eyebrows. Will my modest nymph go to Maythom, or to 
yonder leering Satyr, who totters towards her in his white and rouge? 
Nonsense. She gives her garland to the old man, to be sure. He ia ten 
times as rich as the young one. And so they went on in Arcadia itaslfi 
really. Not in that namby-pamby ballet and idyll world, where they 
tripped up to each other in rhythm, and talked hexameters ; but in the 
real, downright, no-mistake country — ^Arcadia — where Tityrus, fluting to 
Amaryllis in the daade, had his pipe very soon put out when Mdlbc^ 
(the great grazier) performed on his melodious, exquisite, irresistible con^ 
horn ; and where Daphne's mother dressed her up with ribbons and drove 
her to market, and sold her, and swapped her, and bartered her flke any 
other lamb in the fliir. This one has been trotted to the market m leng 
now that she knows the way herself Her baa has been heard flns—do 
not let us count how many seasons. She has nibbled out of coQUtteai 
hands; frisked in many thousand dances ; come quite harmless away flhoui 
goodness knows how many wolves. Ah ! ye lambs and raddled innoomHi 
of our Arcadia ! Ah, old Em / la it of your ladyship this fthle la 
narrated ? I say it is as old as Cadmus, and man^ and mutton** hindb 
So, wheU F^p comes to Beaunadi Street, Agnes Ualena to hbn 
kindly, sweetly, gently, and affectionately. Her puke goes tqp weiy 
jmarly half a beat when the echo of hia hcmklmek kheiwd^lMki^^ 
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itreet It undergoes a corresponding depression when the daily grief of 
parting is encountered and overcome. Blanche and Agnes don’t love each 
other very passionately. If I may say as much regarding those two 
lambkins, they butt at each other — they quarrel with each other — ^biit 
they have secret understandings. During Phil’s visits the girls remain 
together, you understand, or mamma is with the young people. Female 
fiiends may come in to call on Mrs. Twysden, and the matrons whisper 
together, and glance at the cousins, and look knowing. “ Poor orphan 
boy ! ” mamma says to a sister matron. “ I am like a mother to him 
since my dear sister died. His own home is so blank, and ours so 
merry, so affectionate ! There may be intimacy, tender regard, the 
utmost confidence between cousins — there may be future and even 
closer ties between them — but you understand, dear Mrs. Matcham, 
no engagement between them. He is eager, hot-headed, impetuous, 
and imprudent, as we all know. She has not seen the world enough — is 
not sure of herself, po^ dear child. Therefore, every circumspection, 
every caution, is necessary. There must be no engagement — ^no letters 
between them. My darling Agnes docs not write to ask him to 
dinner without showing the note to me or her father. My dearest 
girls respfect themselves.” Of course, my dear Mrs. Twysden, they 
are admirable, both of them. Bless you, darlings ! Agnes, you look 
radiant! Ah, Rosa, my child, I wish you had dear Blanche’s complexion I ” 
“ And isn’t it monstrous keeping that poor boy hanging on until 
Mr. Woolcomb has made up his mind about coming forward?” says 
dear Mrs. Matcham to her own daughter, as her brougham- door closes on 
the pair. Here he comes! Here is his cab. Maria Twysden is one of 
the smartest women in England — that she is.” 

How odd it is, mamma, that the beau cousin and Captiun Woolcomb 
are always calling, and never call together 1 ” remarks the inginue, 

“ They might quarrel if they met. They say young Mr. Firmin is 
very quarrelsome and impetuous 1 ” says ittamma. 

“ But how are they kept apart ? ” 

Chance, my dear ! mere chance ! ” says mamma. And they agree 
to say it is chance — ^and they agree to pretend to believe one another. 
And the girl and the mother know everything about Woolcomb’s properly, 
everything about Philip’s property and expectations, etery thing about ^ 
the young men in London, and those coming on. And Mrs. Matcham’s 
girl fished for Captain Woolcomb last year in Scotland, at Loch-hookey; 
and stalked him to Paris ; and they went down on their knees to Lady 
Banbury when they heard of the theatricals at the Gross; and pursued 
that man about until he is forced to say, **Oonfeimd me! hung me I 
it’s too bad of that woman and her daughter, it is now^ 1 give you my 
honour it is ! And all the feUpws chaff me ! And she took a house 
in Regent’s Park, oppo^te our baiiaeks, and asked &r her daughter to 
laam to ride in our school — Vm blest«if she didn’t, Mrs. T^yidenl eud I 
bought my bleak mavu would have kicked her off oud day^l ihelil'tte 
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daughter— ‘but she stuck on like grim death ; and the fellows call them 
Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter. Our surgeon called them so, and a 
doocid rum fellow — and they chaff me about it, you know — ever so 
many of the fellows do — and Pm not going to be had in that way by 
Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter 1 No, not as I knows, if you please 1 ” 

“ You are a di eadful man, and you gave her a dreadful name. Captain 
Woolcomb I ” says mamma. 

“It wasn’t me. It was the surgeon, you know. Miss Agnes: a 
doocid funny and witty follow, Nixon is^ — and sent a thing once to Punchy 
Nixon did. I heaid him make the riddle in Albany Baj:racks, and it 
riled Foker so I You’\ o no idea how it riled Foker, for he’s in it I ” 

“ In it ? ” asks Agnes, with the gentle smile, the candid blue eyes— the 
same eyes, expression, lips, that smile and sparkle at Philip. 

“ Here it is ! Capital 1 Took it down. Wrote it into my pocket-book 
at once as Nixon niade it. ‘ All doctOTB lik$ my Jirst^ tkafs clear!' 
Doctor Firmin does that. Old Parr Street party I Doil’t jrlWi iOti Miss 
Agnes ? Fee I Don’t you sec ? ” ^ 

“ Fee ! Oh, you droll thing ! ” crie^ Agnes, smiling, radiant, - very 
much puzzled. 

“ ‘ My second,’ ” goes on the young * My ascenif gtibss na 

Foker' 8 beer! ’ ” 

* “ ^ My whole's the shortest month in all the year!' Doii't you see, 
Mrs. Twysden ? Fee-Breweiiy, Don’t you see ? February i A doocid 
good one, isn’t it now ? and I wonder Punch never put it in. And upon 
my word, I used to spell it Febuary ^efbre, I did j and I dare^y Over so 
many fellows do still. And I know tnO right way now, and itU from that 
riddle which Nixon made.” 

The ladies declare he is a droll man, and full of fun. He rattles on, 
artlessly telling his little stories of sport, drink, adventizre, in which the 
dusky little man himself is a prominent figure. Not boney-^moutbod 
Plato would be listened to more kindly by those three ladies^ A bland, 
frank smile shines over Talbot Twysden’s noble face, as he comes in 
his office, and finds the creole prattling. “ What I you here, Wooleoinht 
Hay I Glad to see 70a 1 ” And the gallant hand go«8 out and me<tta 
grasps Wooloomb’a tinj kid glove. 

Ha has been so amusing, papal He has been making us die 
l itHgKing t Tdl papa that riddle 70U made, Captain Woobomb? ’’ 

That riddle I made 7 That riddle Nixon, our sotgeon, mad,, * ^ 
doctors like my first, that’s dear,' ” &.Q, 

And da (X^o. And the iaimly, as he expounds due adUMmUa tMHaSMi 
gather round the young officer in a group, and the curtain dropK, 

As in a theatre booth at a fair there are two or three peafiaePMMiMikla 
a day, so in Beaimash Street a little genteel comedy is fdayed t«iei«i*#«t 
ibtir o’olo«k with Mr. Finnin, at five o'clock with Mr. WoQbtHmbk} <aipd 
fiw both yotag gentlemen eame n i le e, aatse eyes, sane veiMv MMte 
irrioonn. Ah,brevol ah|«aocnl 
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CHAPTER X. 

to WHICH WE VISIT “AdMIBAL BtNG.” 

ROM long residence in Bolic- 
mia, and fatal love of bachelor 
ease and habits, Master Philip’s 
pure tastes were so destroyed, 
and his manners so perverted 
that, you will hardly believe 
it, he was actually indilFerent 
to the pleasures of the refined 
home we have just been de- 
scribing; and, when Agnes 
was away, sometimes even 
when she was at home, '^^as 
quite relieved to get out of 
Beaunash Street. He is 
hardly twenty yards from the 
door, when out of his pocket 
there comes a case; out of 
the case there jumps an aro- 
matic cigar, which is scatter- 
ing fragrance around as he is 
marching biiskly northwards to his next house of call. The pace is even 
more lively now than when he is hastening on what you call the wings of 
love to Beaunash Street. At the house whither he is now going, he and 
the cigar are always welcome. There is no need of munching orange 
chips, or chewing scented pills, or flinging your weed away half a mile 
before you reach Thomhaugh Street— the low, vulgar place. I promise 
you Phil may smoke at Brandon’s, and find others doing the same. He 
may set the house on fire, if so minded, such a favourite is he there ; and 
the Little Sister, with her kind, beaming smile, will be there to bid him 
welcome. How that woman loved Phil, and how he loved het, is quite a 
curiosity ; and both of them used to be twitted with this attachment by 
their mutual friends, and blush as they acknowledged it. Ever since the 
little nurse had saved his life as a schoolboy, it was h la vie d la mort 
between them. Phil’s father’s chariot used to cotoe to Thomhaugh Street 
sometimes — at rare times — and the doctor descend thence and have collo- 
quies with the Little Sister. She attended a patienft or two of his. 
Sbe was certainly very much better off in her money matters in these 
late years, siuoe she had known Dr. Finnia. Do you think die took 
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money from him ? As a novelist, who knows everything about his people^ 

I am constrained to say, Yes. She took enough to pay some little bills of 
her weak-minded old father, and send the bailiff’s hand from his old 
collar. But no more. 1 think you owe him as much as that,” she 
said to the doctor. But as for compliments between them — " Dr. Firmin, 

I would die rather than be beholden to you for anything,” she said, with 
her little limbs all in a tremor, and her eyes flashing anger, ** How dare 
you, sir, after old days, be a coward and pay compliments f o me ; I will 
tell your son of you, sir ! ’’ and the little woman looked as if she could 
have stabbed the elderly libertine there as he stood. And he shrugged 
his handsome shoulders : blushed a little too, perhaps : gave her one of 
his darkling looks, and departed. She had believed him once. She had 
married him, as die fancied. He had tired of her ; forsaken her ; left 
her — ^left her even without a name. She had not known his for long 
years after her trust and his deceit. “ No, sir, I wouldn’t have your name 
now, not if it were a lord’s, I wouldn’t, and a coronet on yojir carriage. 
You are beneath me now, Mr. Brand Firmin 1 ” she had said. 

How came slie to love the boy so? Years back, in her own botrible 
extremity of misery, she could remember a week or two of abriefy strange, 
exquisite happiness, which came to her in the midst of her*degradation 
and desertion, and for a few days a baby in her arms, with eyes like 
Philip’s. It was taken from her, after a few days — only sixteen days. 
Insanity came upon her, as her dead infant was carried away insanity, 
and fever, and struggle — ah 1 who knows how dreadful ? She never 
does. There is a gap in her life which she never can recal quite. But 
George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., knows how very frequent are such 
cases of mania, and that women who don’t speak about them often will 
cherish them for years after they appear to have passed away. Tha 
Little Sister says, quite gravely, sometimes, They are allowed to come 
back. They do come back. Else what’s the good of little chembs beiti* 
born, and smilin’, and happy, and beautiful — say, for sixteen days, and 
then an end ? I’ve talked about it to many ladies in grief simlar to 
mine was, and it comforts them. And when I saw that child on his 
bed, and he lifted his eyes, I knew him^ I tell you, Mrs. Bidlej. I don^t 
speak about it; but I knew him, ma’am; my angel came back again. 
I know him by the eyes. Look at ’em. Did you ever see andi c^es? 
They look as if they had seen heaven. His father’s don’t.” Mrs. Bidley 
believes this theory solemnly, and I think I know a lady, nearly 
nected with myself, who can’t be got quite to disown it. And this secret 
opinion to women in grief and sorrow over their new^bom lost iaffimts 
Mrs. Brandon persists in imparting. ** I know a case,” the xmtae 
murs, of a poor mother who lost her child at nxteen days old } iiM 
sixteen years after, on the very day, she saw him again.” 

Philip knows so hx of the Little Sister’s story, that he is the objeettff 
this delusion, and, indeed, it vety jitrangely and tenderly al^ta hbw . He 
remembers fitfully the illness trough which the XitlSe Sietiw tee.ded 
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the wild paroxyflmB of his fever, his head throbbing on her shoulders — 
cool tamarind drinks which slio applied to his lips — great gusty night 
shadows flickering through the bare school dormitory — the little figure 
of the nurse gliding in and out of the dark. He must be awai’e of the 
recognition, which we know of, and which took place at his bedside, 
though he has never mentioned it — not to his father, not to Caroline. 
But he clings to the woman, and shrinks from the man. Is it instinctive 
love and antipathy ? The special reason for his quarrel with his father 
the junior Firmin has never explicitly told me then or since. I have 
known sons much more confidential, and who, when their fathers tiipped 
and stumbled, would bring their acquaintances to jeer at the patriarch 
in his fall. 

One day, as Philip enters Thornhaugh Street, and the Sister’s little 
parlour there, fancy his astonishment on finding his father’s dingy fi lend, 
the Eev. Tiiflon Hunt, at his case by the fireside. “ jgurprised to see me 
here, eh ? ” says the dingy gentleman, with a sneer at Philip’s loidly face 
of wonder and disgust. “ Mrs. Brandon and I turn out to be very old 
friends.” 

“ Yes, sir, old acquaintances,” says the Little Sister, very gravely. 

‘‘ The captain brought me home from the club at the Byngs. Jolly 
fellows the Byngs. My service to you, Mr. Gann and Mrs. Brandon.” 
And the two persona addressed by the gentleman, who is “ taking some 
refreshment,” as the phrase is, make a bow, in acknowledgment of this 
salutation. 

“You should have been at Mr. Philip’s call-supper, Captain Gann,” 
the divine resumes. “ That wcis a night I Tiptop swells — noblemen — 
first-rate clai’et. That claret of your father’s, Philip, is pretty nearly 
drunk down. And your song was famous. Did you ever hear him sing, 
Mrs. Brandon ? ” 

“ Who do you mean by him ? ” says Philip, who always boiled with 
rage before this man. 

Caroline divines the antipathy. She lays a little hand on Philip's 
arm. “ Mr. Hunt has been having too much, 1 think,” she says. “ I 
did know him ever so long ago, Philip 1 ” 

“ What does he mean by Him ? ” again says Philip, snorting at 
Tuflon Hunt. 

“ Him 7 — Dr. Luther’s Hymn ! ‘ Wein, Weiber und Gesang,* to be 
sure I ” cries the clergyman, humming the tune. “ I learned it in Germany 
myself — passed a good deal of time in Germany, Captain Gann — six 
months in a specially Aady place — Qwoc? Strasse, in Frankfort- on- the- 
Main — being persecuted by some wicked Jews there. And there was 
another poor English chap in the place, too, who used to chirp that song 
behind the bars, and died there, and disappointed the Philistines. I’ve 
seen a deal of life, 1 have ; and met with a precious deal of misfortune ; 
and home it pretty stoutly, too, since your father and I were at college 
together, Philip. You don’t do anything in way ? Not so early, eh 7 
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It’s good mm, Gann, and no mistake.” And again the chaplain drinks to 
the captain, who waves the dingy hand of hospitality towards his dark 
guest. 

For several montlis past Hunt had now been a resident in London, and 
a pretty constant visitor at Dr. Firmin’s house. He came and went at liis 
will. He made the place his house of call; and in the doctor’s trim, 
silent, orderly mansion, was perfectly free, talkative, dirty, and familiar, 
Philip’s loathing for the man increased till it reached a pitch of frantic 
hatred. ]\Ir. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a liepublican (in 
opposition, ])eihaps, to his father, who of course held the hlghly-reapec- 
tdble line of politics) — Mr. Sansculotte Phil was personally one of the most 
aj-istocratic and overbearing of young gentlemen ; and had a contempt 
and liatred for mean people, for base people, for servile people, and espe- 
cially for too familiar people, which was not a little amusing sometimeii, 
which was provoking olten, but which he never was at the least pains of 
disguising. His uncle and cousin Twysden, for example, he treated not 
half so civilly as their footmen. Little Talbot humbled himself before 
Phil, and felt not always easy in his company. Young Twysden hated 
him, and did not disguise his sentiments at the club, or to their mutual 
acquaintance bcdiind Phil’s broad back. And Phil, for his part, adopted 
towards his cousin a kick-me-downstaiis manner, which I own must have 
been provoking to that gentleman, who was Phil’s senior by throe years, 
a clerk in a public office, a member of several good clubs, and altogether 
a genteel member of society. Phil would often forget Ringwood Firmin’s 
presence, and pursue his own conversation entirely regardkas of Ring'* 
wood’s observations. He was very rude, I own. Que voulez-vousf Wo 
have all of us our little failings, and one of Philip’s was an ignorant impOf 
tie nee of bores, parasites, and pretenders. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not very fond of his &ther’i 
friend, the dingy gaol chaplain. I, who am the most tolerant man in the 
world, as all my friends know, liked Hunt little better than Phil <Jid, Tho 
man’s presence made me uneasy. Ilis dress, his complexion, his toothy 
his leer at women — Que sais-je? — everything was unpleasant about this 
Mr. Hunt, and his gaiety and j&imiliarity more specially disgusting tthwa 
even his hostility. The wonder was that battle had not taken plane 
between Philip and the gaol clergyman, who, 1 suppose, was accustomed 
to be disliked, and laughed with cynical good-humour at the othar’a 
disgust. 

Hunt was a visiter of many tavern parlours ; and one day, fftrclling 
out of the Admiral Byng,” he saw his friend Dr. Firmin’s well-known 
equipage stopping at a door in Thomhaugh Street, out of which 
doctor presently came. Brandon ” was on the door. Brandon, 
Brandon 1 Hunt remembered a dark transaction of more twen^ 
years ag^of a Ttoman deceived by this Firmin, who then chose to go 
hy the name of Brandon. He lives with her still, the old hypomte, 
he has gone back to her, thoYi|ht the parson* 0 you old siCMi; I Amd 
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the next time lie called in Old Parr Street on his dear old college 
friend, Mr. Hunt was specially jocular, and frightfully unpleasant and 
familiar. 

“ Saw your trap Tottenham Court Road way,” says the slang parson, 
nodding to the physician. 

“ Have some patients there. People are ill in Tottenham Court Road,” 
remarks the doctor. 

‘‘ Pallida mors cpquo pede — ^hay, doctor ? What used Flaccus to say, 
when we were undergrads ? ” 

jEqm pedCj'^ sighs the doctor, casting up his fine eyes to tlie ceiling. 

Sly old fox I Not a word will he say about her I ” thinks the clergy- 
man. “ Yes, yes, I remember. And, by Jove ! Gann was the name.” 

Gann was also the name of that queer old man who frequented the 
“ Admiral Byng,” where the ale was so good — the old boy whom they 
called the Captain. Yes; it was clear now. That ugly business was 
patched up. The astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still kept up 
a connection with the — the party. And that is her old father, sure 
enough. ‘‘ The old fox, the old fox I IVc earthed him, have I ? This is 
a good game. I wanted a little something to do, and this will excite me,” 
thinks the clergyman. 

I am describing what I never could have seen or heard, and can 
guarantee only verisimilitude, not truth, in my report of the private conver- 
sation of these worthies. The end of scores and scores of Hunt’s conver- 
sations with his friend was the same — an application for money. If it rained 
when Hunt parted from his college chum, it was, “ I say, doctor, I shall 
spoil my new hat, and I am blest if I have any money to take a cab. 
Thank you, old boy. Au revoirP If the day was fine, it was, “My old 
blacks sliow the white seams so, that you must out of your charity rig 
me out with a new pair. Not your tailor. He is too expensive. Thank 
you — a couple of sovereigns will do.” And the doctor takes two from 
the mantelpiece, and the divine retires, jingling the gold in his greasy 
pocket. 

The doctor is going after the few words about pallida mors, and has 
takeh up that well-brushed broad hat with that ever-fresh lining, which 
we all admire in him — “ Oh, I say, Firmin 1 ” breaks out the clergyman. 
“ Before you go out, you must lend me a few sovs, please. TheyVe cleaned 
me out in Air Street. That confounded roulette ! It’s a madness with 
me.” 

“ By George!” cries the other, with a strong execration, “you are 
too bad. Hunt. Every week of my life you come to me for money. You 
have had plenty. Go elsewhere. I won’t give it you.” 

“ Yes, you will, old boy,” says the other, looking at him a terrible 
look; “for 

“ For what?” says the doctor, the teins of his tall fordiead growing 
very full. 

“ For ad times’ sake,” says the cleigymaiw “ There’s seven of ’em 
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on the table in bits of paper — that’ll do nipely,” And he sweeps the fees 
with a dirty hand into a dirty pouch. “ Halloa I Swearin* and cursin’ 
before a clergyman. Don’t cut up rough, old Mow 1 Go and taie the 
air. It’ll cool you.” 

“ I don’t think I would like that Mow to attend me, if I was sick,” 
says Hunt, shuffling away, rolling the plunder in his greasy hand. ** I 
don’t think I’d like to meet him by moonlight alone, in a very quiet lane. 
He’s a determined chap. And bis eyes mean miching malecho^ his eyes 
do. Phew 1 ” And he laughs, and makes a rude obsexration about 
Dr. Firmin’s eyes. 

That aflernoon the gents who used the “ Admiral Byng” remarked the 
reappearance of the party who looked in last evening, and who now stood 
glasses round, and made himself uncommon agreeable to be sure. Old 
Mr. Ridley says he is quite the gentleman. “ Hevident have been in 
foring parts a great deal, and speaks the languages. Probbly have ’ad 
misfortunes, which many *av *ad them. Drinks rum-and-water tre- 
menjous. ’Ave scarce no heppytite. Many get into this way from 
misfortunes. A plesn man, most well informed on almost every subjeck. 
Think he’s a clergyman. He and Mr. Gann have made quite a ixieniMip 
together, he and Mr. Gann ’ave. Which they talked of Watloo, and Gann 
is very fond of that, Gann is, moat certny.” I imagine Ridley delivering 
these sentences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, as he sits behind his 
sober calumet and prattles in the tavern parlour. 

After Dr. Firmin has careered through the town, standing by sick- 
beds with his sweet sad smile, fondled and blessed by tender mothers who 
hail him as the saviour of their children, touching ladies’ pulses with a 
hand as delicate as their own, patting little ii'esh cheeks 'with courtly 
kindness — little cheeks that owe Iheir roses to his marvellous akill; after 
he has soothed and comfoited my lady, sliaken hands 'with my lord, looked 
in at the club, and exchanged courtly salutations with brother bigwigs, 
and driven away in the handsome carriage with the noble horsea-— admired, 
respecting, respectful, saluted, saluting — so that every man sa3r8, Exod- 
lent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, excellent man. Safe man. Sound 
man*. Man of good family. Married a rich wife. Lucky man.” And «o 
on. After the day’s triumphant career, 1 fancy I see the doctor dzlThpig 
homeward, with those sad, sad eyes, that haggard smile. 

He comes whirling up Old Parr Street just as Phil saunters in trom 
Regent Street, as usual, cigar in mouth* He flings away the cigar he 
sees his father, and they enter the house together. 

Do you dine at home, Philip?** Hie father asks. 

you, sir? I will if you do,** says the son, *<and if you alee 

idonW* 

Alone. Tes. That is, there*ll be Himt, I suppose, whom ym don't 
like. But the poor fellow has few places to mne at. What ? D -*■' > finnit 
That*s a strong expression about a poor fellow in miifixrttm, m 4 jour 
ftther*s old friend.** 
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I am afraid Philip had used that wicked monosyllable whilst his 
^her was speaking, and at the mention of the clergyman’s detested name, 
“ I beg your pardon, father. It slipped out in spite of me. I can’t help 
it. I hate the fellow.” 

You don’t disguise your likes or dislikes, Philip,” says, or rather 
groans, the safe man, the sound man, the prosperous man, the lucky 
man, the miserable man. For years and years he has known that his 
boy’s heart has revolted from him, and detected him, and gone from him; 
and with shame, and remorse, and sickening feeling, he lies awake in the 
night-watches, and thinks how he is alone — alone in the world. Ah 1 
Love your parents, young ones I O Father Beneficent ! strengthen our 
hearts : strengthen and purify them so that we may not have to blush 
before our children ! 

You don’t disguise your likes and dislikes, Philip,” says the father 
then, with a tone that smites strangely and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip’s voice, as he says, “ No, fathei^, 
I can’t bear that man, and I can’t disguise my feelings. I have just 
parted from the man. I have just met him.” 

« Where?” 

**At — at Mrs. Brandon’s, father.” lie blushes like a girl as he 
ipeaks. 

At the next moment he is scared by the execration which hisses from 
his father’s lips, and the awful look of hate which the elder’s face assumes 
^that fatal, forlorn, fallen, lost look which, man and boy, has often fright- 
ened poor Phil. Philip did not like that look, nor indeed that other 
one, which his father cast at Hunt, who presently swaggered in. 

What, you dine here ? We rarely do papa the honour of dining 
with him,” says the parson, with his knowing leer. “ I suppose, doctor, 
it is to be fatted-calf day now the prodigal has come home. There’s 
worse things than a good fillet of veal ; eh ? ” 

Whatever the meal might be, the greasy chaplain leered and winked 
over it as he gave it his sinister blessing. The two elder guests tried to 
be lively and gay, as Philip thought, who took such little trouble to 
disguise his own moods of gloom or merriment. Nothing was ' said 
regarding the occurrences of the morning when my young gentleman 
had been rather rude to Mr. Hunt ; and Philip djid not need his father’s 
caution to make no mention of his previous meeting with their guest. 
Hunt, as usual, talked to the butler, made sidelong remarks to the 
footman, and garnished his conrersation with sUppery double-entendre 
and dirty old-world slang. Betting-houses, gambling-houses, Tattersall’s, 
fights, and their frequenters, were his cheerful themes, and on these he 
descanted as usual. The doctor swallowed this dose, which his friend 
poured out, without the least expreiaion of disgust. On the c<mtrary, 
he was cheerful : he was for an extra bottle of claret — ^it nerer could be 
In better order than it Was now. " • 

The bottle was scaree put on the table, and tasted and pronbimeed 
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pferfecjt, when — oh I disappointment 1 — the butler reappears with a note 
for the doctor. One of his patients. He must go. She has little the 
matter with her. She lives hard by, in May Fair. “You and Hunt 
finisli this bottle, unless I am back before it is done ; and if it is done, 
we’ll have another,” says Dr. Firmin, jovially, “ Don’t stir, Hunt” — 
and Dr. Firmin is gone, leaving Philip alone with the guest to whom he 
had certainly been rude in the morning. 

“ The doctor’s patients often grow very unwell about claret time,” 
growls Mr. Hunt, some few minutes after. “ Never mind. The drink’s good 
— good I as somebody said at your famous call-supper, Mr* Philip— won’t 
call you Philip, as you don’t like it. You were uncommon crusty to me 
in the morning, to bo sure. In my time there would have been bottles 
broke, or worse, for that sort of treatment.” 

“ I have asked your pardon,” Philip said. “ I was annoyed about— 
no matter what— and had no right to be rude to Mrs. Brandon’^ guest.*’ 

“ I say, did you tell the governor that you saw me in Thomhaugh 
Street ? ” asks Hunt. 

“ I was very rude and ill-tempered, and again I confess I was wrong,’’ 
says Phil, boggling and stuttering, and turning very red. He remem- 
bered his father’s injunction. 

“ I say again, sir, did you tell your father of our meeting this morning?” 
demands the clerg 3 rman. 

“ And pray, sir, what riglit have you to ask me about my private 
conversation with my father ? ” asks Philip, with towering dignity, 

“ You won’t tell me ? Then you havt told him. He’s a nice man, 
your father is, for a moral man.” 

“I am not anxious for your opinion about my father’s mcmltty, 
Mr. Hunt,” says Philip, gasping in a bewildered manner, and dniinjnin^ 
the table. “ 1 am here to replace him in his absence, end treat his guest 
with civility.” 

“ Civility 1 Pretty civility ! ” says the other, glaring at him. 

“ Such as it is, sir, it is my best, and — I— 1 have no other,” gioailS 
the young man. 

“ Old friend of your father’s, a university man, a Master of Aflta, h 
gentleman born, by Jove 1 a clergyman — though I sink that ” 

“ Yea, sir, you do sink that,” says Philip. 

“ Am I a dog,” shrieks out the clergyman, “ to be treated by you in 
this way ? Who are you 7 Do you know who you are ? 

“ Sir, I am striving with all my strength to remember,” says Philip. 

“Cornel I sayl don’t try any of your confounded airs on 
shrieks Hunt, with a profusion of oaths, and swallowing glass after glass 
from the various decanters before him. “ Hang me, when I was a young 
man, I would have sent one— two at your nob, though you were twice m 
tall 1 Who are you, to patronize your senior, your fethar’s dd 
a university you oonfoundedi supeicihotMh--— 

“ I gm here to pay every attention to my father’s guest,” im^s Phil ; 
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but, if you have finwhed your wiae, I sliall be happy to br^ tip the 
meeting, os early as you please.” 

** You sMl pay me ; 1 swear you shall,” said Hunt. 

** Oh, Mr. Hunt 1 ” cried Philip, jumping up, and clenching his great 
fists, I should desire nothing better.” 

The man shrank back, thinking Philip was going to strike him (as 
Philip told me in describing the scene), and made for the bell. But when 
the butler came, Philip only asked for cofiee ; and Hunt, uttering a mad 
oath or two, staggered out of the room after the servant. Brice said 
he had been drinking before he came. He was often so. And Phil blessed 
his stars that he had not assaulted his father's guest then and there, 
under his own roof-tree. 

lie went out into the air. He gasped and cooled himself under the 
stars. He soothed his feelings by his customary consolation of tobacco. 
He remembered that Bidley in Thornhaugh Street held a divan that night ; 
and jumped into a cab, and drove to his old friend. 

The maid of the house, who came to the door as the cab was driving 
away, stopped it ; and as Phil entered the passage, he foirnd the Little 
Sister and his father talking together in the hall. The doctor's broad hat 
diaded his face from the hall-lamp, which was burning with an extra 
brightness, but Mrs. Brandon's was very pale, and she had been crying. 

She gave a little scream when she saw Phil. Ah ! is it you, dear?'* 
she said. She ran up to him : seized both his hands : clung to him, and 
sobbed a thousand hot tears on his hand. I never will. Oh, never, 
never, never 1 ” she murmured. 

The doctor's broad chest heaved as with a great sigh of relief. He 
looked at the woman and at his son with a strange smile; — not a sweet 
smile. 

God bless you, Caroline,” he said, in his pompous, rather theatrical, 

way. 

Good night, sir,” said Mrs. Brandon, still clinging to Philipps hand, 
and making the doctor a little humble curtsey. And when he was gone, 
again she'kissed Philip's hand, and dropped her tears on it, and said, 
‘‘Never, my dear; no, never, never 1 
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WHY IT HAS SUCCEEDED. 

A FEW weeks since, I found myself, with two friends, traversing a newly- 
reclaimed common in an agricultural district some fifteen miles from 
Dublin. A very short time ago the place was all but uninhafiited, the 
heath being in possession of a few squatters, on sufferance, who had been 
tempted to it by the immunity granted to their class, the absence of rent, 
and the quality of the soil. More recently, however, the ground had been 
required for a particular purpose : a body of men, under an energetio 
leader, were brought to subdue it with the plough, and the old occupants 
were dispossessed) not entirely without remonstrances or threats qf ^resist- 
ance. But the dread authority of the law was against them ; and their own 
leader, a bold and clever man, was disarmed by being appointed to a 
subordinate ofBce. Under the newly-arrived impr(^ers, the squatters 
disappeared fi:om the scene, the undulating surface of the common was 
converted into cultivated fields, “and laughing Ceres reassumed the 
plain.** The spot has not quite lost its desolate aspect : although there 
is a public road through it, and a few buildings are in sight, there is 
still a broad expanse so devoid of any marked feature that guide-posts 
are necessary to point the way of the wandering labourer wha desires 
to return home. The work is advancing xmder the vigorous industry of 
some fifty men who are employed on the estate, and who may be seen on 
any working day of the week at their labours. And who are thq^ that are 
thus, in our own time, colonizing the ancient soil of Ireland, and annexing 
it to the conquests of modem agriculture? They are convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude. Tes, that band of fifty men, clothed in the 
ordinary garb of rustic labourers, peacefully obeying the orders of two 
foremen, clothed not very unlike themselves and working with them, 
are men whose crimes have subjected them to prison and to the discipline 
of a transient slavery. There are, indeed, no chains; there are no military 
guards—^not even gaolers — to restrain them ; no fences which they are 
not in the hourly habit of passing break the broad expanse of the Common, 
with its widely-separated guide-posts pointing the way to the huts whidti 
are the prisons of these men. But there is something else fiir more potent. 

It was while I was engaged in surveying the system of discipline ef 
which the colony at Lusk forms only a portion, that I learned the revolt 
in Chatham prison. The details of that violent outbreak amonget the 
hunirioualy fed Chathamites, who were in open mn^y and refbsil^ to 
work, were told me on the very day when I waa surrounded by cowicte 
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wholly without chains, and hard at work in cold and rain ; and with the 
Chatham reports fi:e^ in my mind, I heard the civil officers of this open 
prison at Lusk telling me how the labourers under them, living, as I shall 
Bhow you, upon hard fare, are steady workmen, regular in their duty, and 
80 zealous that, while they are actually purchasing bread as a luxury, 
they will pursue their toil after the regular hour, in order to help in 
securing the harvest. This is the result of a system which, with the 
erring man in the iron grip of the law, has subjected him to something 
stronger than manacles or lash, and yet, substituting a truly correctional 
for a merely penal handling, has made sweet the uses even of the bitterest 
adversity, ffie adversity of the criminal gaol. 

If we look abroad, beyond the horizon of that strange, unwalled 
prison, to the general effects of the two systems, English and Irish, we find 
the same contrast in the broadest results. For instance, in the session 
before last, a return was obtained by the House of Lords, which shows 
tha4 of the convicts out on ticket-of-leave in England nine-tenths relapse 
into crime, and are actually recommitted to prison for fresh offences f 
while of course we cannot assume the merely unaccused tenth to be virtue 
ous and pure. In Ireland, even induding the criminals released under 
the old law, the men recommitted are not one-fifth of the whole number 
released, and with 111 the figures before me, I find great reason to doubt 
whether they amount to one-tenth. The chaplain of Millbank has calcu- 
lated that considerably more than half — ^nearly two-thirds — of the men 
brought to that prison, are ^‘habitual or professional thieves,” “possessing,” 
he says, “ great intelligence, but affording little hope of amendment by 
means of prison discipline.” A convict of this class said to him, “ It’s 
not likely 1*11 work for fifteen shillings a week, when I can get as many 
pounds.*’ The remark of the convict confirmed the opinion with which the 
founders of the English iflitem started^ — that you cannot .reform prisoners, 
but can only export them. We shall see by and by how far the assump- 
tion is justified by facts* 

Statistical figures, however, never suffice to show us the true substance 
and nature of any two things compared; they do not indicate the actual 
distinction, they only mete it; and in order to appreciate the striking 
contrast afforded to the English system, let us see what the *Iriah 
i^stem is. A very brief recapituhition will bring us into the midst 
of it. In 1837, Sir William Moleaworth, the accomplished and patriotic 
pupil of Edwai^ Gibbon Wakefield; dmnanded that Srieet Committee 
on Transportation which reported in 1838, with sndi force that it 
became impossible for the Home Gtovemment to continue the prao^ 
tice, and, against the will of Australia, transportation was abandoned in 
1840. Attempts were made partially to costiaiue the use of the coloniee 
as a receptacle for our refuse population ; b%t the Cape of Good Hope 
actually rebelled against eocb an experimank; and by 1868 Western 
Australia was the one colony willing to neceite our. convieta, in small 
numbers. Thu establiahments of md Gibraltar remain aa 
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state priscmB, to which a limited number of pTisoners can. be consigned* 
But since 1853 it has been neoessaiy to provide for the custody of oun 
convicts at home. After a laborious investigation in 1850, a seleot com** 
mittee of the House of Commons had stated the opinion, oorroborated by 
faots and figures, that the majority of convicted oiiminals can be reformed. 
In 1855, Gciptain Walter Crofbon, who had been appointed to inquire into 
the state of the convict prisons in Ireland, addressed to the Grovemment a 
communication, citing that opinion, and particularly suggesting two 
conditions to any complete attempt at a redeeming discipline* The first 
was, intermediate prisons, in which the convict could* be subjeotod to trial’ 
before his discharge ; the reformed, as it were, being filtered away from 
the uureformed; and the second condition was, such treatment of the whole 
class as would, subject them to tbe principle of individualization, each 
man's case being separately handled with reference to his antecedents, hsa 
character, and his actual state of mind. Captain Crofton was* placed alt; 
thehend of the gentlemen appointed as Directors of the Iririi Conviot 
Prisons, to carry out the system which he had indicated, and which 1 bailee 
so lately seen at work. ^ 

The system can bo best comprehended, as it is administered, upon the 
principle of individualizing. We will suppose that the criminal-^let* ua 
call him John Carrol — has already been living in crime,” haa bden 
before convicted and punitiied — ^imprisoned, say, three months for 
larceny, twelve months for robbery — and is now sentenced for robbetyi 
not to the shortest term of pemd servitude, three years, nor to 
longest, fifteen, but to the medium term of seven years. Of that pesjodjf., 
he must spend at least five years in prison before his release under tidMlI^ 
of-liccnce. On the Ist January, 1858, he is admitted to the ordinway 
prison of Moun^oy, and is at once lodged in a separate oelL As 6O0)a as 
he has entered, it is distinctly explained to him that the period 
detention in that separate cell will depend upon his own conduot. 
is perfectly quiet and orderly, he will be completely isolated even 
prison society only for eight months; should he be lesawell behaved^ .fliei 
period will be the full nine months. Should the criminal fever bn Wpew 
him in a chronic form, stimidating him to indulge in the emteilimtiivet 
violence — ^in brawling, striving to communicate with Ms 
or even in attacking the gaders*— he is soon made to feel.hesv; 
powerless he is, not only by the walls that box him in, but by the 
of hie food to bread and wnter, and even by fiogging. 

tliouiUy, by the end of nine months, or very o^n in eight ^ 

convict is sent to the neaitt prison. K he is a labourer^ he ie^aent to 
Islaiid, near Queenstown; i£lmis4ameGhaido,totheprisoirofi$hi]|^^ 

Ih either case, he is placed in what is called the^thjrd 
employed upon' some hraneh of usefiil industry. Ifihe is 
qpainted with work, he is set-to acme very sim^ foam oChmiliaM4|| 
as tbs malting: of btiokle-elny>% or other proeeaa Qlt lli| 

enlvanee into tins dem haweyeri be ia agriu tdd thnt Ha 

^ 20J 
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He is in it, and Hie ultimate promotion to a Higher class, will depend 
exclusively upon His own conduct. No power of “ indulgence ” is reposed 
in the officers of the prison ; the ^tem itself is Humane, considerate, careiiil 
to secure the utmost amount of hope and improvement for the prisoner ; 
and His best reliance consists in the most faithful and strict execution of the 
system. Any departure from it by the officers would be to embezzle for 
the benefit of an individual the moral fund available for the whole class. 
This is all explained to the man in language adapted to his state of educa- 
tion and intelligence ; he is made to feel that he is himself the true regu- 
lator of his own condition in the class and of the period of his leaving it. 

As soon as he is admitted into the third class his conduct is marked 
down, in an account kept for the purpose. The highest number of 
marks which he can attain during the month for discipline,** is three ; 
he is put to school, and the highest number of marks which he can attain 
for ** school’* is likewise three; his “industry ” is also marked with the 
highest number, three — ^nine in all ; and should he keep up to the highest 
standard, as he well may with common diligence and tractability, he can 
secure his promotion at the end of two months, having earned eighteen 
marks. But he may have lived in a false pride ; he may be intoxicated 
with the vanity of vindictiveness ; he may think it “ manly ” to contemn 
the opportunity offered to him, and so defy the authority of the officers; 
and he may fail to earn his promotion from the third class to the second 
in less than six months. While he is in the tliird class he is allowed one 
penny a week out of his earnings ; but for misconduct, according to its 
d^;ree, his marks may be taken from him, his money allowance may be 
stopped, or he may even be sent back to separate confinement, with the 
sterner punishments suited to that condition. 

From the third the convict, John Carrol, passes into the second class, 
where he is allowed twopence a week out of his earnings ; and here he 
may remain, according to his conduct and the character which he Has 
acquired, as short a time as six months, or as long a time as seven months, 
or even longer. In the first class, where he is allowed fourpence a week, 
his stay may be twelve months, or fifteen ; and in the advanced class, 
where the allowance is ninepence, it would in either case be twenty 
months. The better conducted prisoner has passed through the ordinary 
prison in four years and three months ; the worse conducted, in fo\;ir years 
and nine months. 

In the ordinary prison all these allowances go towards the money 
which He is allowed to lay by as a fund on his discharge. Each prisoner 
keeps his own account to check that of the officers ; and the men in all 
classes and of all characters are found to be extremely keen in watching 
the correctness of the accounts kept against their, name. They haggle 
earnestly oter a single mark which is to be allowed or withheld ; contest 
the accuracy of the record, question the justice of the official calculation, 
uad, if their own judgment is not satisfied wilh the decision of the officers 
orer them, they appeal to the Governor, or even, in certain cases, to the 
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Chief Director of Convict Prisons. In the cell of a young man who had 
been confined for robbery, I was told that he had ^own his understanding 
of the prison rules and of the opportunity which they afforded him, by 
almost unexceptionable good conduct, having misbehaved himself only 
once.” 

“ Not at all, sir I ” he exclaimed, earnestly but respectfully, by way 
of correction to the ofiicial statement. 

** You were reported,” said my infiamant to him. 

“ Yes, but I was not panished ; I was sent to hospital.” 

The man had been charged, probably, with some neglect of duty, and 
proved that he was more sick than sinning. Thus, even in the ordinary 
prison, the men themselves become conscious and active coadjutors in 
carrying out the system under which they are disciplined, and we shall 
see, as we advance, how thoroughly they become imbued with its spirit 
In proportion as it is rigorously administered it has been found possible to 
dispense with some of the merely mechanical restraints. In the chapel, 
for instance, it was in the old time thought necessary to divide the 
prisoners by partitions; a plan which facilitated various* tridcs and irre* 
verent idlings during divine service. The partitions have been removed. 
The place of wordiip is in itself a room simple enough, but not devoid of 
a certain tastefulness in its arrangements. The sanctity of the occashm 
and the collective example operate in a wholesome, though imdoubtedly 
in a cheerful manner, upon every individual who attends ; and thus by 
degrees the prisoner is removed from mere separate detention within the 
four narrow walls that form a kind of live tomb, to live and breathe in 
the company of his fellow-creatures ; he does this with a newly-acqnired 
sense of moral necessity, and with the evidences on every side that others 
as well as himself appreciate the promotion and comfort derivable firom 
good conduct. 

Every circumstance by which he is surrounded contributes to enhirge 
and strengthen this influence. As he makes his progress, while yet within 
the walls of the ordinary prison, the stamp on his own sleeve indicating hie 
class and the number of marks he has earned, and the numbers on Iho 
badge of those with whom he is daily associated, are a memento thol ha 
has made only so much progress, but still so much. He knows that hio 
opportunides are widening as he goes. He is aware that as he attains 
promotion the fund lodged to his account is growing in a hii^olP Wtia, 
and wiU grow yet more largely and rapidly. At every stq» in hbi 
advance it is explained to him that he is gradually mardiing towavdil Iho 
comparative unrestraint of the Intermediate prison, whose fnTftlilicid. 
comfort and freedom he is able to appreciate from the progrestivo 
rienoe which he has already had in the ordinary prison. Even An 
tenanees of the companions aroond him will speak in the mm 000 
spirit. 

For there is no greater evidence of Ae change wotkad in by 

this hard, matter-of-fact diloipUne, than Ae altsrbd ill# 
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general f^jBiognomy. As soon the man enters the first prison, the 
most unmistakeable record of his identity is at once registered in the 
piison books in the shape of a photographic portrait. No, no f’ ex- 
oiaimed an eminent thief, when be was placed b^ore the machine, 
stretching forth his hands so as to hide his face — “ No, no ; you are 
taking away my bread ! ” The man was actuated by a prudential regard 
for his professional interests, when he should once more be released from 
gaol. As it turned out, however, that very man obtained better employ- 
ment than thieving, and he need have been under no fear to leave his 
likeness with the prison authorities. Yet, on proper occasion, the use he 
apprehended is made of these photographic portraits. If a convict or 
ticket-of-leave should go out of bounds, or if a man previously convicted 
should be arrested, his portrait can be sent to the place where he is 
captured, and he can be identified. There is, however, a still broader 
interest in this strange portrait gallery of murderers, housebreakers, 
thieves, and malefiictors in general. You see, upon the face of the class, 
every variety of depraved expression. Some few are scowling villains, 
fit to tread the most melodramatic stage ; some, cunning enougb to satisfy 
the preconceptions of the most self-satisfied scientific pbjrsiognoinist ; not 
a few, simple-minded, but somewhat blank in aspect, , as though they were 
entirely swayed by the circumstances of the moment. Not a few, also, 
wear the gay, triumphant expression of extreme vanity, as if they would 
xatlier be eminent as thieves than not be noticed at all, and were delighted 
to stand for their portraits, even though it were to the prison photo- 
grapher. But the largest number of all have a very peculiar expression. 
If you will allow the eyelids and lips to drop as they will with weariness 
and indifierence — ^if you will let the diest collapse, and the riioulders 
round themselves with the same listless lack of stamina — and if, while the 
head is thrown forward, you will slightly lift the face, giving an additional 
drag as it were to the cheeks, *the qrelids, and the lips, 3rou will bring over 
your countenance exactly the same arrangement which is the common veil 
assumed by the majority of mole&ctors pictured in this strange gtfflery. 
It is cunning, covered by on affectation of mouctanoe. Your fiiief vonme 
il faui finds it most distingu^, as well as most diplomatic, to conceal bis 
true qualities under a riiew of being hlasi ; and bis'&e indicates'^— all partly 
put on, but still more natural than he thinks— ra want of interest, a want 
of feehng, and a want of understanding. You see these truly low’* 
expressions in almost all the earliest classes of the orduuqy prisonera ; but 
as you advance in ihe series, the expression improves. The scowl is 
rapidly diqilaced. The old villain, at his school-books, acquires almost 
the ingenuous exprearion of dbHdhe^. The *half4diotiaai simper^of vamly 
is sobered. The mdaneboly tkue ifflTectatien passes sffiT, and tfae^geaentl 
countenance becomes at owmoresimp^ mofoatoidfytmide^^ eheerftil; 
until, in the upper classes, you may find many countenances even above 
the average out of doors, in plaaid«elf-pcasaseiim|..«^^ mtelUgmoe^ 
and amiable content. 
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In the first pruon the convict has acquired habits of industry, either 
in the prosecution of his own trade, or in some simple occupation afforded 
to him. He has gone through a certain amount df schooling, tested under 
able teachers by periodical esaminationB, which serve to call forth hk 
own Acuities, and the consciousness of them, fle is associated with hk 
fellows, under discipline, in the workroom, the schoolroom, in the class, and 
in the chapel ; and he has thus been gradually 'Bccostomed to regularly 
of life and to a regulated state of thought. He has been made to feel how 
completely his condition and prospects depend upon his own oonduot ; and 
at every stage, if he has encountered any difilculties of comptahen- 
siou, they have been cleared away for him by the esiplanstions of tho 
prison authorities. But thus far he h^ felt under coercion. The fcu^ca 
at first brought to bear upon him was, in its character, purely^enal. Jm 
the earlier stages, after his release from constant confinement in a s^araite 
cell, the penal element has been largely commingled with tuition and 
industry; and, throughout, there has been ceaseless restraint and coerdon!; 
the latter, perhaps, of a moral kind, but not the less distinctly ex^kei. 
According to the old system, even of improved prisons, the convict WMS 
thrown upon society fresh from these coercions and restraints,, witlunaik 
character; he confronted something worse than snspknon-^^often hopdfSi 
repulsion ; the newly-restored liberty was accompanied hy fearful tempter ' 
tions to relapse into crime, the promptings that way being almost juatifiad 
by common sense, tlirough the utter despair of finding honest empky^ 
ment. Was it not possible to meet these difi&culties^to soften dia 
transition from perfect restraint to perfect freedom — to show ibot ^Uiia 
prkoner could continue his better habits even with diminished coia|Rl« 
sion, and thus to provide him with a character from his last pkosijr 
though that place should actually be a prison ? Captain Walter GroAtel 
saw that these questions could be answered in the ofibrmativa. 3k te 
communication to the Government, written in November, 1854, 3m 
again challenged attention to the opinion d^Bressed by the <k niiMd tlti e dF 
the House of Commons, that the generality of crimii^s” are 
able.'* Already the refbrmatoiy element had been ming^ wkh 
penal, but Captain Crofton proposed to test the efficacy of tlm 
arrangements which should at once supply the prisoner with 
and guarantee his character in prison as ** exemplaty.** The vteiiltlii 
was A probationary stage, to actaa afilter in distingukhing thateMsaiel 
the tunreformed. It was ealoulated that while thk tklal ategaamil 
eaceroke upon^e probationer a direct and most important 
own, dt would the' emjdoyer outside that the quondmmritekiA JmiI 

really haldte of industiy and aelf-eontrol. And Captain Ckofton 
out the InfluaDoe which such a system must eBercise over ^the teMM 

Sheae euggestkns ware ut moB adopted by Use liiiriTrii.iliiiillnnl iHj 
faAniddnddhS: intemediteeprkOM wave^teteiW 
teid Oadkl^on^iklier^ Om^Skrbcwfetli^^ 
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irom Dublin ; and at Smithfield, in that citj. The unskilled kbourera 
are, in the first instance, sent to Fort Camden, but they are afterwards 
sent to Lusk. About the same time, an excellent suggestion was thrown 
out — ^that prisoners should be lodged in movable huts; a plan which 
would facilitate their transfer from place to place, so as to render labour 
of the kind available where it would be most valuable to the public. 
There are many works which cannot pay those who immediately execute 
them, though they would more than pay the nation ; for instance, the 
reclamation of large tracts of land would, in many cases, not remunerate 
the present undertakers, and, perhaps, not the next generation, and yet 
the whole community would benefit by the extension. Colonel Jebb was 
not in favour of this suggestion ; and at all events, it has not been carried 
out in England, where he has had the chief control. It has been carried 
out in Ireland, and two huts, as they are called, or barracks, as they 
might be better named, have been placed on Lusk Common. They are 
made of corrugated iron, and would each hold a hundred men; and 
similar huts were erected at the two forts. It is found in practice that 
these buildings can be taken down, removed, and re-ereoted without 
damage. They afford excellent shelter, and with all their essential fittings, 
they do not cost more than 330Z. a piece. As soon as the convict enters 
the Intermediate prison,’* which is but half a prison, half a school for the 
discipline of his intelligence, industry, and moral conduct, he is placed 
in a totally altered position. He no longer wears the prison dress, but 
simply the garb of a working man, which he is at liberty to modify out 
of his own earnings. He is no longer liable to punishment ; but the 
penalty which he incurs for any culpable abuse of the opportunity 
afforded to him, is the being sent back to the ordinary prison. He is 
thus actually removed, long before the expiration of his sentence, from 
that which is properly called a prison to a wholly different building ; he 
feels his body and limbs in a different dress, he is conscious of a different 
moral state, of new privileges, with a certain amount of free wilL He 
knows that he can gradually increase his freedom or purchase his absolute 
release, some time before the expiration of his sentence, if he will 
only throw himself, as a willing co-opexator, into this Intermediate qrstem, 
of which he now makes a port. warder who is placed over him as a 
guardian is also a fellow-workman, acting as a foreman in the convict's 
own labofurs. The prison ofiicer has thus imposed upon him the novel 
duties of furnishing to the men an example and an encouraging com* 
panionship; and it has been found in practice that diere is sufficient 
conscience, intelligence, and zeal, amongst the class of men from whom 
the warders are derived, to secure a thorough performance of these 
remarkable duties. I am well aware that, to the English mind, what 
I am now saying will read eomstbing like advocacy or prsiee -die 
latter, it Beemetome,slwayiamoituseleiBprooeM; but I am not aliening 
what w(nUd 5e, if certain prmeets were carxied out, I am idling you what 
has been done) I am dei^ooig things as any man may see them who 
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will go to examine for himself, and I am stating resolts which can be 
proved on concurrent testimony of the most authentic kind. 

The moral and mental training of the convict is strengthened and 
expedited by the judicious use of lectures. He has already gone to 
school in the elements of education ; but the lecturer is able to address 
him in a more comprehensive manner than the schoolmaster, and to train 
him in the habit of regarding whole classes of subjects or circumstances 
in a connected view. Amongst the subjects of the lectures, fyr instance, 
I recall one on the composition of air; another, on Canada, and her 
resources ; the ocean, its description and natural history ; eminent men 
who have advanced themselves from an humble station ; th^ structure and 
distribution of plants; Australia, and her opportunities; life, and its 
struggles ; the laws of supply and demand ; temperance and self-control ; 
the discharged convict, with letters and reports from men who have 
actually left prison and established themselves respectably in life. The 
lecturer to the prisons in Dublin, Mr. Organ, is a man who has had 
great experience amongst the working-classes, from whom the convicts 
are mainly formed. He not only knows their special defihiencies, and 
the best way to supply those deficiencies, but also the way to get at the 
understanding of his listeners. Of an ardent and sympathetic nature,* 
Mr. Organ is, nevertheless, remarkable for the fidelity with which he has 
adapted himself to a system demanding strict discipline in its officers, not 
less than in the.classes subjected to it; and you will find that he has shown 
his capacity as a practical administrator in a branch of service fiu: moxo 
delicate and arduous than lecturing. The progress of the students, 
however, is tested, as it is in the earlier schools, by the practice of 
examination. The class is ranged before the lecturer in something like n 
semicircle; and the students on each side, with a certain rotation, are 
encouraged to question the other side upon points raised in prsvioui 
lectures ; and I have heard many questions of history, geography, praotiool 
science, or economy, very pertinently put by these stuaents, and aa 
pertinently answered. In many cases, the avowals of ignorance ot non* 
comprehension were quite as striking as the replies, with regard both to 
the moral frankness and to the real insight. By means of this instruction, 
before he leaves the Intermediate prison, the pupil has acquired an 
elementary knowledge of the materials and agencies of daily exiatenae | 
he knows something of the rules of social economy, and is abln to 
explain, better than some luckier people in otlier classes, the tatikmalo 
of the laws which govern the necessities of life. 

The occupant of the Intermediate prison is engaged in useful labow; 
the product jOf his industzy has a value of which some portion gpea 
towards the expenses of the eittablishment ; and he is thus really repays 
ing a debt to the community. But some portion is also granted tp him 
as a gratuity, of which again a fraction is allowed for immediate expea- 
dxtoe. The utmoit amount which he can eenx in a week ie 2a^ ML 
If he be slabk^ in hit industry, of whidh there are og 
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maladroit, lie may l>e unable to earn so muoh. The greaiteT portiixn of this 
remains in charge of ihe authorities. SometimeB it^has been spent on 
articles absolutely neceasaiy for the prisoner's use ; at other times it has 
been used as ‘an instruction fee to tradesmen ; very frequently it has 
been employed in paying for the passage of the dkchaiged convict to 
another countiy, either where he already had connections, or where he 
saw an opportunity for employing himself at a distance from the scene 
of his former troubles. Of his earnings he is allowed sixpence a week to 
spend, within certain limits, as he likes. He must not, for instance, use 
it to buy intoxicating drinks ; but he may spend it in books, clothing, 
food, and some other articles. 

I think I noticed a variety in the ncc^-kerchiefs, which I ascribed 
to that source ; and it is evident that a healthy pleasure would be taken 
in the variety for the variety’s sake, since it contributed to mark the 
distinction between the homely garb and the old prison uniform. To 
the library the men contribute a halfpenny a week. The payment is 
optional, but there is not a single instance of refusal. Nay, on obtaining 
ffaeir discharge, convicts not unfrequently leave one shilling, two idiillings, 
or half-a^crown fbr the libraiy, as a mark of respect to that inetitution, 
and of good-will towards the companions they lea^ behind. Sometimes, 
indeed, the departing convict will leave a contribution, even as much as 
ten ahillings, towards the fund of some fellow-workman with whom he 
has formed a finendship. These little acts, which must be purely spon- 
taneous, go ^ to indicate the spirit that has been awakened in l&e 
tribe. 

I have already mentioned one thing in which the residents of the 
Intermediate prison not unfrequently spend a part of their shepenoe a 
week — ^bread. The fact is quite sufficient to diow that the dietary is 
not excessive, either in quantity or quality ; yet the men at Lu& do not 
grumble, they do not revolt to extort a more luxurious ffire, they do not 
refiise to work. On the contraiy, if an extraordinary amount of work 
is needed--^, for isstanee, to complete a pteee df dminage prompt^, or 
to save the harvest — they throw themselves into the kbour wkh aeoL 
On such occasions th^ take evident pleasure in promoting riie tmlerests 
of the establishment, and in evindng their sealous'fideli^ towards fhe 
head of their department; and it Is at times like these that they are 
observed to spend a portion of their little weekly fcmorartom in bread I 

Once a yfeA the inmates of the lolemediate prison are allowed to 
send one of their own class out dfboimds, tepnrefame the artieleB on wbioh 
the sixpence a wedc is to he spent. InoU^etinmemcethebegsiining 
plan there have been but three ewes of diefeult. fii one instoiioe the man 
so employed was a person ^of weA mind^ who perhaps, set 40 

have been seleeted ; in the other two dastanocB the defindters had tost 
^h old fronds, and had been to Imve^a drink.^’ 6# 

in each of these three easm^lm MU thefidss 

of the intermediate frisen, kdkiaaff v«y fh^Ush. He had heen tenaftedt 
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he 'bad yidded ; but he retained his consoienee, his hope m the laystem, 
und his preference of it over the wild chances ond^ihe remorse of flight. 

Another little incident related to me strikir^y illustmtes this manfy 
and healthy spirit, and especially shows the insight which the men 
acquire into the laws that so inevitably govern their conduct. dlWhen the 
Chief Director of Convict Prisons was visiting an Intermediate establi^- 
ment, one of the men approached him, and respectflilfy challenged 
inquiry into his request that he might be liberated a fortnight sooner 
than the period set down for him. He said that his time vHmtd have 
expired a fortnight sooner if a certain mark had not been withheld irtnn 
him in the former prison. I have already said that the men keep teir 
own accounts as a check upon the officers, and that any difference of 
statement is promptly adjudicated. The petitioner for an earlier release 
was reminded of this fact, and he admitted that the mark had been 
withdrawn in strict conformity with rules ; but, he said, the offence fat 
which the penalty was enforced was a mere trifle, and “everything 
depended on his getting out a fortnight sooner.” What “ everylhing^* 
meant he did not state ; but probably it was that he had an opportunity 
of going abroad with a ffiend, or of otherwise establishing himself hope^ 
fully out of prison. The Chief Director promised to inquire into libB * 
case. fHe did so, and summoned the man before him again. It tumeS 
out to be true that the penalty had been inflicted for something Idulfe 
was in itself of a trifling nature ; but it was a breach of the rules, aaB 
when he broke those rules the convict knew what he was doing. Stffl 
he urged it was only a trifle, and that fortnight was “ everything ” to 
him. He was asked ^to suppose the very common case of a convict whose 
behaviour had been absolutely unimpeachable, and to say how such m 
man, asking to be released a fortnight sooner, as a matter of ‘mere ffivoufi 
could be refused, if another who had broken flie rules, howev6t^trivial]^i 
could claim the indulgence ? The man paused for a moment), and thtt 
answered : “ No, sir, 1 see it would not woifk.” And he wi^efl away 
with the air of a man who was satiafled in his own judgment. 

In a lasge proportion of instances the convict nowpassesthron|h a stage 
intermediate even between the Intermediate prison and complete liberty. 
Ton will remember ihat, underlie preaent law, sentences are passed fbr « 
fiixed term of years, and those sentenees, let me say in passing, are flue* ‘tms 
short ^l%at subject has been haxffiled with masterly cleameaa by Ol^iielii 
Orofton, in a pamiihlet recently published; but I am not at present in nay 
manner diacusaing the sulsject of convict imprisonment, its adaud iMi 
or*^pesdbie wmeSBLment; 1 am inmo way advocating the entenalsnwf flha 
Zrish system 1ofl^|^lalldr--I am r^rting and Aasoillflngi* 

— ■ ' - n mul l 

* The Vfsungldit >is satitM, Mi Jia i i iss fty iBcdfitml tiGMoMk? 
flgdbajgg Mr JVasiftfn gyawaaf ^ laww dbasi 

inddfaOisdinXididi^ in IwIlK 
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A criminal who behayes as badlj as possible may be remanded back 
to the firbt prison, and may never earn his ticket of licence, so that he 
may be disdiarged without having effectually passed through the stages 
of the Intermediate prison and the ticket-of-licence. In that event, we 
may reckon it as tolerably certain that he will veiy soon be reconvicted ; 
so that short sentences are, practically, a reduplication of imprisonment 
for the offender, and a reduplication of trouble and expense for the 
public. 

Where the offender profits by the discipline and instruction of the 
prison, he can practically shorten his imprisonment by obtaining his 
release on ticket-of-licence. In the instance of the seven-years convict 
who has entered Mountjoy Prison on the 1st of February, 1858, and 
whose behaviour has since been quite satisfactoiy, he may obtain his 
ticket-of-licence on the Ist of April, 1863. The seven -years man whose 
conduct has been more chequered, may, probably, obtain his licence on 
the Ist of January, 1864. In the former instance he will enjoy his 
restoration to the world all the sooner, will all the sooner be earning 
more money, and very likely preparing for departure abroad; but in 
either instance, it must be remembered, the ticket-of-licence is liable to 
be revoked. And the form of permit which *is given to him on his 
departure from the Intermediate prison is endorsed with a minute descrip- 
tion of the man, and by a notice of the conditions that he must obey. 
He is told that the power of altering or revoking the licence will certainly 
be exercised in case of his misconduct ; that if he wishes to retain the 
privilege accorded for his good conduct he must continue to deserve it ; 
and that a forfeiture of the licence will be incurred, not only by being 
convicted of a new offence, but by idle and dissolute life, or by associating 
with notoriously bad characters. A notice-paper accompanying the order 
of licence requires each convict to report himself to the constabulaiy 
station of his district on the first of each month, and not to change the 
district without notice to his constabulary. Neglect of those rules also 
entails ibrfeitare of the licence. 

Before the system had been fully tried, objectors discovered filial 
difilculties. It was assumed that the police would make a meddlesome 
and tyrannical use of the author!^ thus reposed in them : it was assumed 
that the convict would generally neglect the conditions of his licence, and 
that the regular enforcement of the conditions would be impracticable. 
It is now needless to aigue the matter h priori^ since the assumed 
objections have been completely met by practical experience, even in 
this short space of time. There are now in Dublin sixty-five convicts 
out at service under tickeU-of-lioence, besides leven^ more who 
have been discharged on the expiration of their sentences, but who 
continue voluntarily to report themselves to the police every fort- 
night; a fact in itself which discloses to us more than the needful 
submisdon, — what we may call a margin of tr|otabiUty. With tagsrd . 
to the prisoners out in the rest of Ireland, it is hot so eaqr to 
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the exact ntimbeni; for many licences expire weekly; hundreds haye 
expired since the first issue — January, 1856 ; and many men hare had 
their sentences commuted for their thoroughly good conduct under licence, 
and before the 1st of January, 1857, convicts on licence did not register 
with the police. Any guess at the total in the counties, therefore^ would 
be fidlacious. It is very considerable. 

I made a tour of Dublin, d la Haroun Alraschid, for the express 
purpose of seeing the discharged convicts actually busy at their daily work. 

1 found them in a great variety of occupations. Some were busy in 
the most public thoroughfares of Dublin, as labourers. They recognized 
my companions at a glance, but no notice was taken of thexp openly, and 
they went on working without any stop or recognition. There was 
nothing to distinguish them fi:om the ordinary labourer, except, un- 
doubtedly, in most instances, a more thoughtful aspect, and a countenance 
that might be described as more awakened. Other workmen we found 
busy as labourers in some of the less finished parts of Dublin ; and at 
certain spots they were stationed in tso inconsiderable numbers. Others 
were working within doors, at the manufactory of a busy tradesman, in 
one of the busiest streets of Dublin — a highway not unlike Newgate 
Street or Bishopsgate Street — the tradesman dealing in an article of very 
general consumption. Others were in a sort of manufactory, homely in 
appearance, but on an extensive scale, and situated in one of the lowest 
neighbourhoods of old Dublin. In all the report was the samet the 
dischaiged convicts prove to be steady labourers and good workmen; their 
employers were quite satisfied, and were ready to employ similar labour 
again. This evidence was general; its character will come out more 
distinctly in a few particular instances. 

In one of the humbler streets, an industrious woman has opened a 
small shop, and her business is prospering. With tears in her eyes, die 
bore testimony to the regular conduct of her husband, and to the peaceful 
state of her home : that husband was a discharged convict, who h^ beem 
an habitual thief; and, as a drunkard, he had gone to such extremes, that 
he still bore signs of the delirium tremens with which he was threatened. 
He now earns twelve shillings a week as a builder's labourer, and assists 
his wife in paying for their child whom they have put to schooL 

Among the very first persons who ventured upon employing a 
with a prison character, is an extensive builder. Some of the mm whom 
he thus consented to take, have formerly borne the worst of ehaiaotent. 
Their conduct with him, however, had be^, in every respect, aada&eUojr. 
He has, at present), fi)ur in his employment ; one joined his works in 186^ 
and that man’s wages have risen from ten shillings a wed: to twen^^fblkr 
ddUinga ; the others have been in the place for about two years. 

The tradewnan in the street whidh 1 have likened to Newgate Street^ 
has in his emidoyment four men, and he made his repmL on their mth 
.dnet, with tlte utocst directness and unreserve. He had no mmidsilil In 
in some respeots the Ubonrera obliined tfarongh Orgmi am 
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mQTB tractable than the ordinary class of Dublin workmeifer^esa inclined^ 
to cavU, less ready to tahe advantage of their emjdoyer in periods of 
psesBUxe, more eager to persevere in winning his approval. One of the 
men who had been wiUi this gentleman had led a life of crime for many 
years; another had been known to the Dublin police for the last ten 
years, and, though still young, had bemi oouvicted seven times* These 
men are surrounded by property, which malice or negligence might injure, 
to the amount of even a hundred pounds. Two of them, including the 
man who was convicted seven times, are entrusted with the coUeotion of 
bills to the amount of forty or fifty pounds at a time, and there is not a 
single inatanoe of inaccuracy. It is to be remarked that, in this instance 
as well as in others, the employer had had several men in his service at 
difierent times, so that he spoke from a varied and lengthened experience. 

The owner of the other manufactory which I might liken to a leather- 
dresser^B in the midst of St. Giles’s, is liim 8 (^f a very intelligent mnny 
business-like and straightforward. His tninsactionB are extensive, and he 
evidently haa a keen eye to the main chance. Yet he naturally and 
properly expressed strong satisfaction at the consciousness that, while 
serving his own interests, he was engaged in a work really beneficial. 
One of the men employed at this place bad been for nine years *^in 
crime ” before conviction. He has been four years in his p*e60nt place, and 
eveiy day of those four years he has been steadily earning a good 
character. The case of the other man has been still more remarkable^ 
He may be said to have had extensive connections in the criininal pro- 
fessions, and he was himself distinguished in his os a desperate 

buxglar. With a fine figure, a manly a^^ot, and an agreeable counter- 
nance, be has about him much that is considered to distinguish the 
gentleman. He had for some time bew a fioih man,*’ and his ambition 
as a Don Juan in that sphere had been gratified by the most remarkable 
« success.” A policeman said of this eminent that he should 

kuow his chisel in any window in Dublin.” The hero was so active and 
TeddesB that it was impossible to capture him, even with die powerful 
force brought to bear against him, until two of his ribs had been 
tured. Another polioeroan, a devoted servant of the Ldsh 83nBtem, with 
full confidence in its e£Scacy, declared dmt die case of this mao^ so 
hardened in crime and so reckless, must be regarded ac<‘an exception, in 
which the dcket-of-lioence would be inapplicable and unsafe. The fectr 
is, that the man had em|doyod certain qualities which are not bad in 
themselves, amid adverse oircumstanoes, and probably from childhood) 
under the influence of a perverse ambition. The thorough diseipHne of 
the Intermediate prison, however, had bent these faeuhtes baok into the 
right direction, and had drawn fei^ hie belter feeuUks* When* alfentoa 
was made, in his presence, to a bredier vdio had also beeii ooavieted, he 
instandy defended the othes^ dunacter } remaiked tiiatthntotim bem 

oonvjcted the only time to which be hid gone astray, and that shwe 
ItodindwgethabroUier^actoractarhai'stoed^^ fit 
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«ime eense &iB is true: tliere was no evideaioe against the brother except 
with regard to the offence for whkh he was conrii^; and under his 
tioket-of-lioence he got on so well that he is now engaged in trade as an 
employer, with a rising busbess. But the man with whom 1 conversed 
had iQso behaved unexceptionably daring the three years and more in 
which he has been with his present employer ; so much so that his posi* 
tion has been steadily improved, and ho ia now selected to sleep in his 
employer’s house. Here he is surroimded by property ready for the 
market, and quite portable ; he is also placed in the midst of a neigh<- 
bourhood thickly inhabited by men of the very worst character, who 
would but too gladly take part in any burglary. Yet this accomplished 
burglar, this man whom the policeman assumed to be incorrigible, whos#' 
chisel was known in any window of Dublin, sleeps on the inside of the 
window, and is trusted by the master without a moment’s uneofiineBS. 

As the counterpart and addition to these cases of men employed^ 

1 may give specimens of the applications made by employers. Ab 
first, of course, the initiative was taken by the earnest and eneig^ikt 
officers of the system, who were glad to discover men in* trade wHK 
sufficient understanding and trustfulness to accept the services oC the 
convicts ; but even in this short time the employers have learned, to tahs < 
the initiative. Sometimes they make their application by dmply walking 
up to Smithfield, and a^ing for the men they want ; sometimes ihsg^ 
make their application by letter to Mr. Organ, asking for workpeople hi 
simple business-like terms, such as they would use to any well-knowg 
agent. I have such letters before me. One writer, a prosperous tiad^ 
man, who is altering his house, says, could you send me a decent 
bricklayer, to build up a wall and do a few other jobs,” Anotherv> W 
manufficturer, says, I can now make room ibr two of your men, proridcfl 
they are sober and well able to work. Wages, lOs. a week.” A thinly 
in a large way of butuness, can employ two or three aUe and willing 
men.’* And so on. 

I have already mentimied the report by the chaplain of BGllbaid^ wip 
says that the larger half of the menat his prison are habitual and pnifrnniitiiil 
thieves, and that he haalitUe.hopeof their amendment; quoting ticTenMfc 
of a convict : ** It’s not likely I’ll work for fifteen shillings a-week wheiaJC 
can get as many pounds.’* Many a Dublin convict, formerly 
and professional thie^” could tdl this Englishman — and ffiere ace somit 
EngUshmen in the Irish priaoiUH-that) although he m%ht get fifteen pininrifl 
in a lucky week^ he caonot possibly pursue that game for any tixm im 
Ireland. AndtheaccompUshed burglsacto wbmnJhiwe justnomafe flwa ^ ^ 
could tell the Millbank chaplain, that the most ardent and successful 
profession of thieving can be redeemed, when proper influences are brouglg 
to bear themu If we find so many aa 9ft6 lariapiigg out<Qitl>089 hi 
England^ we find veay^diffimnt Wh haj^.eaei^. 

the means of idenlifiealion ene good* imdtliiacu«e|ii^^ im 

the rmy efitoient*. TJm fmm wngtiiii 
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the well or ill doiag of all liberated criminals are still refused ; there are 
no means of surveillanoe over the habitual offenders who, under the 
working of short sentences, have been finally discharged. We have seen 
that some — ^and it is a matter of course that they are men who have had 
a training under the new sptem — ^voluntarily report themselves after 
the final expiration of their sentences; thus remaining the active colleague$ 
of Captain Crofton and his brother officers in developing the system for 
the benefit of society and of the criminal class. A constant and regular 
correspondence is kept up by the Directors in Dublin with the governors 
of the county and borough gaols, and also with the police and constabulary 
throughout the country, in order to do all that can be done under existing 
legislation to identify criminals who have already been in the convict 
prisons, and to bring forward the previous conviction on every new trial. 
And, in passing, 1 may remark that we have no reason to suppose the 
English police less zealous or able than the Irish; in fact, 1 have some 
ground for thinking that our country police would willingly receive any 
general orders of a kind to increase their usefulness in this direction. 
The working of the systematic endeavours in Ireland is shown in the 
statistics, now that we know the thinga meted by the figures. In 1854, 
there were in the Irish Convict Prisons 3,933* convicts; in 1861 there 
are 1,492. In 1854, the number convicted was 710; in 1860 it had 
sunk, almost progressively, to 331. In the seven years, ending with 
1860, the total number convicted was 3,054; discharged, 5,560. The 
number of men sent out on licence during the last five years is 1,462 ; 
of licences revoked, 89, the relapses of this class into crime being under 
7 per cent. Last year the total number of now sentences passed on 
persons who had ever before been convicts, was 114 ; but this total is 
ffiUacious. Of that number, 58 were sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment in local prisons, several of them being confined only twenty-four 
hours, for such offences as drunkenness. Only 56 were sentenced to penal 
servitude ; and of the total number there is reason to believe that not a 
few were discharged under the old system, eight or ten years ago. Com- 
paring these figures with the great number liberated in the last eight 
years, 6,560, it is obvious that the very largest number of relapses does 
not amount to 20 per cent., and probably does not exceed 10 per cent, 
and might be yet further r^uced with extended powet^i of surveillance 
and longer sentences. 1 say nothing of England, where, before the whole- 
sale retrograde movements at Portland and Clmtham, the relapses have 
stood at nearly 90 per cent, beoause, I repeat, I am not comparing the 
two systems. Only flesh and I;»|ood cannot resist a glance at contrasts so 
striking. 

The qrstem far managing the ftmale convicts in Ireland is exactly like 
that of the nude departments, in principle, and in results. The diflhrenees 
in the plan are occasioned pairtly a difference in the sUttistios, and 
partly by the peculiar oircumstanoes which attend the woi^en on thsir 
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discharge from a criminal prison. It is erident, especially at this early 
stage of the system, that it is more difficult to obtain employment for 
a woman who has the brand of a prison residence upon her than for a 
man ; and yet it is done, as we shall see, with the most hopeful promise 
for the future. The much smaller number of the prisoners on the female 
side, as compared with the male side, however, renders it inconvenient to 
distidbute them in different gaols, and all the progressive stages of their 
prison discipline are carried out in a single building, the Mount) oy 
Female Prison, in Dublin. When I visited it, this building contained 
410 prisoners. Here, under one roof, we find the class under confinement 
in separate cells, and the four classes earning marks, as in Philipstown 
and Snake Island, with the intermediate prisons, as at Fort Camden and 
Smithfield. There is another difference. Many of the convicts are 
mothers ; on their incarceration, their children become chargeable to the 
State. There are oilen difficulties in actually separating mother and 
child, and it has been found desirable to establish within the walla of the 
prison an iniant-school for the young offspring of the female convicts. 
All the prisoners, as on the male side, are put to school, and you see 
aged women, sometimes grey and shrivelled, with the hardened coun- 
tenance of ignorance and depraved age, busy over the very rudiments o£ 
education — a second childhood being brought to book in a manner as 
melancholy as it is fantastic. And yet there appears to be a certain 
degree of willingness in the whole body of the scholars, including even 
these venerable harridans. There is a system of marks similar to that 
in the male prisons, and it is similarly explained to the women, and is 
equally well understood. There is, as on the male side, the same pro^ 
gressive improvement of the coimtenance, only, perhaps, the more repul^ 
sive exceptions among the aged and the hardened arc more pronouncedi 
while the more pleasing change in the younger and better faces (the 
vast majority) is more decided and more touching. There is ano^er 
peculiarity. All the officers of the prison, except a few in the outer pairty 
are women. The post of governor is filled by a matron, Mrs. Ilidw^i a 
lady of great energy and intelligence, dignified in appearance, kind in 
manner, with a singular power of sustained activity. She has infrwd 
her own spirit into a numerous body of assistants and teachers, who tilse 
a manifest pride in the progress of their pupils, and keen interest in thtor 
moral improvement At first, these lady-warders came to their 
in a garb by no means indecorous, but more or less designed to 
becoming, if not gay ; and it was felt by the higher authorities, not os^y 
that the exhibition of such gaiety might have a painfully invidioua 
particularly upon the younger women, but that since many of thpMi 
younger women are originally led astray by the desire fot dreso, ihft 
display within the very prison might suggest a confusion of ideas 1^ iso 
means wholesome. An order was issued, therefore, that the fimMdo 
officers should put on soberer clothing ; indeed, the rule direoMl 
mrhBe in the exerebe of their duty they idiould wear nmurninm 
m. m-~Ko. ll "21 
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of tbem are thus clothed, from Ihe matron to the youngest of the 
attendants. 

1 need not say that the prison is well constructed and well arranged, 
OR the newest principles. There is not a foot of space to be spared in the 
earlier cells; but in the later classes, where work has to be done, the 
room is enlarged. The furniture is all that is necessary for bodily health, 
which implies a certain degree of comfort ; the building is well warmed 
and admirably v^tilated. 

The stage to be passed under ticket-of-licence is afforded by the 
Boman Catholic Befuge at the Golden Bridge, Dublin, and by the Pro* 
testant Befuge, in Heytesbury Street; but the licence is extended to 
other places when it is so recommended by the manager of the refuge. 
Since March, 1856, 317 persons have been sent to the Golden Bridge; 
47 to the Heytesbury Street Befuge ; 350 in all. Of this number fifteen 
have returned to convict prisons, or about four per cent. 

The number of inmates in the Boman Catholic Befuge at present is 
50 ; the average is 60, The Protestant establishment, where the number 
of inmates averages a dozen, is conducted by a matron, under lady 
patronesses, who viat it. In the Boman Catholic Befrige, which is con- 
ducted by a Lady Superior and nuns of the ordei: of St. Vincent de Paul, 
with a few lay sisters, the ladies actually reside. The Lady Superior 
is the governor of the whole, and is regarded by the women entrusted 
to her charge as a mother. Within the same outer walls there is a 
Beformatory for young girls. By the influence of the Lady Superior, 
Miss Elirwan, and her friends, employment is found for the industry of 
the women and girls ; who also, of course, do a great part of the work 
proper to the e8Ud>lishment itself, such as the cooking, washing, &c. A 
complete account is kept with eveiy inmate, from the period of her com- 
mitment to her leaving the refuge. 

If the teachers in the male prisons do iheir duty in carrying out the 
qppeal which the system makes to the individual character, the Lady 
Superior and nuns of the ConveBt of the Golden Bridge are not backward 
in the same Christian work. The Catholic organization is peculiarly 
finrourable for this tpeeies of influence ; but it must be said — and it is 
affirmed most emphatically by Protestants who hslntually visit the Goldoi 
Bridge— Hthat this influence is exerted in .a spirit o£ genuine Chrmtianity 
exal^ &r above ai^ mere sectarian onulation. 

When the period for the diwffiargie of the convict azrives, the Lady 
Buperi^, with the assistanee of her friends, exerts herself to proourd 
employp:ient, if possible, in some situation which will secure a moral as 
wen as a material riielter ffirthe women. Have again theCatholio oiganh- 
zation proves of eifrfeme value; the zdigioua orders in rmam parts of 
Ireland, and even in the celeuiea or tfie United States, tsfcing a veiy 
active share in the work Thus it has beenffiund eompavatmly easy to 
■»eure for the greater nsueher ef ftmalea sent fbrih firom the u 
wroujMy h«a*eit Kaii^ of these 
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aentlj in correspondence \ntli the Lady Buperior^ and I bare before me 
•ereral letters addressed to her, aU showing that the writers haTe been 
taught to comprehend their past, and the opportnziity of their fotnre. 

Again, out of a large correspondence^ eren of the most genuine and 
interesting letters, it is difficult to select such as are not unaiiitable for 
publication, either because thej dwdl too much on the individual fiieliiigB 
of the writer, or because they touch too unreservedly* on af&srs which it 
might be mischievous to make common property; and out of a good 
many letters first selected I have chosen but one, printing it exactly as 
it is written, with the suppression only of the names. It is a Terj ffiir 
i^ecimen of the whole ; only others are ksa tmaobolarly, *report higher 
wages, and indicate more positive well-doing. 

The writer was bom in Dublin ; she led a bad life for thtrhf years, 
and was convicted twenttf-four times! She is now proving that “it is 
never too late to mend;*’ for she is in a respectable situation, and is 
conducting herself excellently. 

** Dublin, eith Jamiuunf, ISSl. 

“ Dbak Bbt. Motbbx, — hope 70 a do not think me ungrateful for not wridag 
to you, for I have a great deal to do. I would have written to you at Chzistnias, But 
I was at Liveipooll with one of they Ladies. I have 9 in family now, and has only 
the same Wages and I do be very unhappy. But 1 say a little prayer aiid I get quite 
reconciled, and 1 know you never forget me, for I am sure it was your Worthy pcayero 
that kept me as I am. I had a deal of trials since with a bad sister. But I will noS 
fret you to tell you, for only for her I would have nerver left your maternal hofy rooA 
I thought to do well for her poor thing, But she Would not ^ good, die stDl sends to 
me, But my good confessor would not let me go near her or her husband. I was veiy 
sorry that E. N. left that good place, one of my Ladies went about a situation for her 
and she did not go to it. I hope poor Peggy is doing well. I will be delighted to 
see M. W., I will never foiget her kindness to me when I fell, dear Mother of m!j[ 
soul will you toll her I will be happy to see her that is if she loaves, I could get litt 
aiai shiUmgs a week at the Waisooat making. I did go to look for Mery K., Bwt tise 
was gone poor thing I was veiy sony for her. May the Lord preserve all that was 
ever under your care from all sin and evil, and may yon flourish every day in Bringhlg; 
Souls to God is the humble prayer of your penitent and hntnble servant, 

"Manx 8; 

“ God Uess you all with yon.” 

Thus the lecords of the Golden Bridge not only tell the egreer of tbt 
convict from her entrance into the criminal prison, Imt in a great proporthMi, 
«f eases tell her history after she has reissoed. into the world, awl lees|» 
an aooount of her behavioitr ; showing n% on evidence whida eaii hi 
attested, that the refennation hu been practical and anbctaBtiaL It 
not^ indeed, that the triab of these nnha^y women terminatn witti okmii. 
*^0110X1, or even with release. F iC ia not eo^ to arieet lettei% thste aia 
•tin greater ^ttsoMes in ittimtirafing the very naecesa of the lystathf 
the stories of these poor oreatcirea, beoanse you mig^t Ulow* the paniitil 
^ih injusy; IQiere it Mlb»* di&mltgr: is wmm^ mm kk JtahNMft 
^pisaiUi to sdabe the eircmniMcss^ ihsgr aee so riiadcxiig^ 

titlltrtril gtli 
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hunatiized their recital in reality. When I was looking over the column 
which ahowed how the prisoners, on their final release, had been disposed 
of, my attention was attracted in one instance by the word ** married.'* 
I learned that, before her committal, the girl had been engaged to a 
young man ; he, also, had become a convict ; they remained faithful to 
each other in affection, and it was thought desirable that their union should 
be completed by the sanction of the Church. After their marriage, they 
conducted themselves very well. I heard some strange and deeply- 
interesting stories of women who entered the refuge, still in a condition 
of perverse and sulky obduracy. They had submitted to the prison rules 
sufficiently to work their way into the refuge, but remained mutinous at 
heart, and the struggle before the final relenting was terrible to witness. 
With the insight of a clear and affectionate intellect, the Lady Superior 
has observed that those women who remain incorrigible and cannot be 
reclaimed by any effort of discipline, reason, or exhortation, are precisely 
those who appear to be “ deficient in natural affection.” It is the appeal 
to natural affection which usually awakens the latent life in the heart of 
the most obdurate. A striking instance of this was afforded in the case 
of one who had apparently been hardened in profligacy. 

M. L. was a wild, reckless girl; she left her mother to join a gang of 
fiheep-stcalers ; she was captured, convicted, and sentenced to ten years' 
transportation. While in Cork prison she tried to make her escape, but 
she was discovered. She seemed very penitent, and contrived to have it 
supposed that a marked change for the better had taken place. When 
she came to the Eefiige, however, she was found to be cunning and 
deceitful, and for several months no lymptom of genuine reformation could 
be detected. At length, her manner was more subdued, and she was more 
industrious. One day, she came to the Lady Superior, and, looking more 
abashed than usual, said, ** 1 don't know what is come over me, but, 
somehow, my mind is changed, and I could not rest until I came to 
[q)eak to you." “ Changed in what ? " ^e was asked, “ To tell you the 
truth," she said, she ** had entered the Eefiige with the full determination not 
to be reformed.” Before she left Cork prison, she had arranged with two 
of the worst women there to call for her in Dublin when their sentence 
should expire, and they had their plans made to go out '* in Dublin, 
and to outdo even their past lives in wickedness. M. L. now asked to 
be “ saved" firom those women. After some further conversation, she said, 
** Now, ma'am, if I could hear from my mother I would be bappy. Bhe 
has never answered any of my letters, and 1 don't know whether she is 
living or dead.” The Lady Superior took down her address and wrote to 
the Sisters of Mercy at the town where the girl’s relatives lived, to 
procure all possible information. They did so, and learned that When 
the daughter was convicted the motter had taken all the fiunily to 
America ; and they procured the American address. The Lady Sap^^ 
wrote at once to the mother, and told her ot the improvement in the 
dispesitiou of her diild, hegg^ of her to forgive the penitei^ nnd to 
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write to her, Misa Kizwan alao said that if the mother would receive 
the girl, riie would pay the passage and other expenses. The mother 
wrote a touching letter, full of joy to hear that her daughter was under 
such good care; expressing anxiety to see her again, and— a point 
bearing urgently on the case— sending money for clothes. Shortly before 
the girl was released, the two women did call for her ; but, of course, 
they were not allowed to see her ; and, on hearing that she did not intend 
to take her discharge for Dublin, they showed much surprise. She went 
to America; and alter she arrived she wrote, *'1 am living in— — 
with mother and brothers. I am quite comfortable. Poor mother was 
glad to see me ; and she and brothers are very thankful te you all ibr 
your kindness to me.*’ 

A girl, whom we will call W. G., went to service in a farmer’s house 
when she was very young. The farmer’s son promised to marry her, and 
he took her to England, as she supposed, to keep his word, but there he 
deserted her. The parish authorities sent her back to Ireland, with her 
child. Being afraid to return to her only surviving relative, her mother, 
she wandered about the country as a strolling vagrant. One day, while 
suffering from want and fatigue, riie was accosted by a woman who seemed 
to be travelling in the same direction, and who expressed mudi sympathy. 
The new friend deplored to see so young a woman ** with such a blight 
upon her.” Of course, remarked the comforter, so long as riie was 
burdened by “ that child ” she could not earn her bread, or return to her 
own village. At once, and for the first time, the idea of deserting her 
child occurred to the wanderer ; but she turned from the thought with 
horror. However, as they walked along she listened to the tempter# 
They came to a lonely part of the road, and the stranger said to her^ 
If you are not willing to leave the child yourself, give her to me, and 
I will do it for you ; but mind, you must not look behind, nor watch 
where I put it.” The woman took the child, telling the mother to walk 
on fiist for awhile, and she should be overtaken. The girl did so; andt 
when the woman came up, the mother could learn nothing about the 
infant. Where the child was put, what was likely to happen to it, yftm 
it dead or alive, to this hour she does not know ; but the cry uttered 
by the babe when snatched from her arms seems to ring in her ears 
unceasingly. She left that part of the oountzy, fearing riie might be 
suspected and arrested ; and now riie grew reckless and dishonest. $ie 
was convicted twice ; on the second conviction die received the senlenea 
of seven years* transportation, and before the expiration of that sentence^ 
she worked her way into the Gkdden Bridge Befiige. Until riie csin6 to 
the Government prison, die was extremely ignorant of her reUgiioi 
duties : at the Befhge her anxiety for instruction won the adnuratioii o) 
the pious ladies. But the more she kamed— the more die ptayedWfti 
more acute became her remorse. Wi& a true CMatisa 4 

C^riatien it may be said— exalted shove all cant and saeMiilas 

ambitioni the La^ ENiperior seldom allowed the lOidlsMb to qpeak of %m 
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neaiozBe, Ibough at the time it oonsoled her to do ao. After leaTing die 
Befugei W. G. obtained a good fiboation as oook, Tvliich she held with 
XBueh eaEtififaction to the family for more than three years. Doring that time 
Ae called at the Golden Bridge ^ and though no allusion was ever made 
to the past, the tears always came into her e 3 rcs when the Lady spoke to 
her. She went to Australia in, the character she had earned, and is now 
in an excellent situation. She hais changed her country, and has improved 
her position in society, but still her teacher feels that her “ sin is always 
before her.” In other words, by her behaviour the girl shows that she 
hna learned, in heart, and mind, and act, to appreciate the distinction 
between that which is precious in life, and that which is bad and hopeless. 

A. N. left her mother at the age of fifteen, and lived with a dishonest 
woman, who taught her to steal. She was committed four times : on the 
last occasion she was sentenced to four years* penal servitude, and she 
came to the Reformatory for the last nine months of her sentence. Thei^e 
die conducted herself extremely well, was a good general servant, and 
became an excellent laundress. While the girl was in prison, her 
mother went to London, and took the fiimily with her. She wrote 
several letters to Anne, inviting her to London when her sentence should 
expire, and telling her that there was a conffoxtable home for her* 
B^re the Superior consented to Anne’s going, she wrote to inquire in 
what business the family was engaged, and what employment Anne should 
have if she were sent to her mother ; but the answers were evasive. The 
ffisteiB of the order in London were asked to obtain information about tlie 
&mily, and the account they gave was anything but good. When the 
whole circumstance was told to Anne, she at once declined to go to her 
mother, and she declared herself very grateful to have been saved. She 
^adly accepted the offer to emigrate to ■ - — , in the United States, where 
she has now twenty pounds a year aa laimdresB. Letters were received 
from the mother, but they were not answered. A im days after Anne 
had left the Reformatory, a man, in outward iqppearance a gentleman, 
called and inquired for her, saying he was directed by her mother to 
bring her back with him to London. You can imagine the pleasure with 
which he was told that she had sailed Jbr America. The case not only 
diows UB a soul saved, but the eKunplo ly which we ma^ rescue other 
aoula. 

£. Km was left an orphan at twelva or fourteen yean of age, with tibo 
charge of a younger brother, to whom Ae was attached. They went to 
their <(their only survivii^ relative), who refused to reoesve both, 
but ofiered to take £., if she would Imve her little hroliier. To this 
proposal the sister would not oonsent. Without home or friends, the 
two diildren wandered shoot the country, sq^portod by the charily of 
strangers ; and it was in a state of atarvaticni that they oommitted their 
first theft, were detected, triad, and sent for a dmrt time— a ‘^taiieiit” 
sentence probably— 4o the odub^ gad. Thqr left *£heir prison mteO 
dishonest than when thqy entensd fib; and they followed the same mwm 
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of life, intli tlie usual fortune : they vr&n committed tlie second, and the 
third time. On this last occasion luekiljr Ihem, reoeiv^ed the 
sentence of seven years' trazu^rtation.” After bemg three years and 
nine months in prison, £. came to the Befomatory. While she was in 
the charge of the ladies her conduct was most satssfiustory." On her 
final release a respectable situation was obtained for her, and i^e held it 
for a year and a half at two years. About that time she made the 
acquaintance of a young man, a bricklayer by trade ; and the couple 
became much attached to each other. But when the lover proposed for ^ 
her, she declined to give any answer, and contented herself with directing 
the young man to call on the Lady Superior and ask her consent He 
did so : inquiries were made ; he proved to be industrious and good, and 
the excellent Mother Magdalen said that she had no objection to the 
marriage. 

Some days afterwards £. came to the Refuge with her lover, and went 
in alone to sec the chief. She was very pale, and much agitated. She 
simply said, I am come to ask a favour of you, ma'am — that yon wonU 
speak to Denis." 

The Lady Superior answered that she had spoken to the young moQ. 
already, and was quite satisfied with him. 

“ It is not that," said the girl ; but I want you to tell him 
everything you know about me. I could not marry him otherwise. It 
would be deceiving him — but I don't know how he may take it 1 " And 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“You are quite right," replied the lady; “I ha/e been wondering 
what you would do in the matter. Coll in Denis ; but leave the room 
yourself." 

Denis entered. 

“ Are you going to marry this girl ? " said the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am." 

“ What do you know about her 7 ” she asked him. 

“Everything good, ma’am.” And he looked very indignant, as if 
prepared to contradict any ill report. 

He was then told that the object of E.'s visit that day was to adc the 
Mother to disclose to him some circumstances of her past life over wHdi 
she BtiU mourned, and that when he heard them, if he wished, he wia at 
liberty to break off their engagement. He then said, with much feeling, tliat 
the Lady Superior need not enter more fully on the subject ; that he kl^ 
all, and had done so firom the beginning of their acquaintance. A fdlew^ 
servant in the house where £. lived had told him. “And, indeiediy 
ma'am," be conlinued,^“ I never spoke to the same sinoe, aa I dU 
not think well of her to have told me so much. However, it did iwtt 
change me in the least ; and now I think more highly of £« than 

They were married, and were very happy ; but a daq> nhfAt iadl[wiMi 
urea always observed over E., as if die could not foijget the paai);^ She 
died in abowt a year after their marriage. When die fbnnd Iteraelf fn 
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danger, she sent for the admirable Mother Magdalen; but the lady 
arrived too late,— the sufferer was dead. 

Her husband's grief was intense. Oh, ma’am,” he cried, ** she was 
a wife for a prince ; she was beautifiil, and so gentle; all the people in 
the house we lodged in respected her, though she spoke to no one but 
myself. After our marriage, she could not rest until she told me the 
history of her life ; but I never cast a thought on it after.” 

I have made my report. I have collected my information from official 
documents, in every case verified by contemporaneous entries, as syste- 
matically kept as the books in a regular merchant’s counting-house. 
I have made inquiries for myself, collating the official information with 
the facts I thus ascertained. I could have told you a great deal more, 
but I have already usurped far too large a share of your space. Yet 
I have told you enough to explain why it is the complete success of the 
Irish convict system is attested by every kind of testimony throughout 
the country ; by the officials, the magistracy, the police ; by the mercantile 
body ; by the clergy of all denominations ; by the press, statistics, and 
the very aspect of the past convicts as compared with the criminal 
clftsa before its discipline. Yes, I may say, literally, that the thorough 
success of the system is avouched by every rank in the country , from 
the convicts, who are at once its subjects and promoters, up to that 
experienced, unprejudiced, and generous statesman, who, seated on the 
viceregal throne, surveys it broadly in all its social bearings. 
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Some little time after our last interview, Horace paid me a visit. 1 
imagined from his manner there was something on his mind of which 
he desired to unburden himself; it soon came out. 

Paul, what should you say if you heai J I entertained the wish to 
marry 2 ” 

“Say, Horace?” I replied, slowly; “I hardly know what I should 
say.” 

He began to talk with a little nervousness and rapidity. “ I have been 
steady and in good health now for some years ; I feel better than 1 ever 
did in my life.” 

“ I’m glad of it, Horace : you look like it. Have you ever had any 
return of that morbid craving ? ” 

“ 1 won’t say I have had no sensations of the sort, Paul ; but never 
with the same irresistible strength : never so strongly that I could not only 
resist it, but I felt 1 could do so ; consequently 1 nerved myself for the 
struggle, without that wretched despondency which used to overpower me.” 

“ Well, Horace, I am fur &om saying you ought not to marry, fpr 
every man has a chance of becoming a better and happier one when he 
has a good wife ; but much depends upon what soi-t of a woman she 
may be. What is she like ? ” 

“ She is like ” here he stopped, and took a long suck at his 

cigar. “ Well, Paul, die is like a Juno witliout her severi^. She g^ves 
me a sensation of rest only to stand near her. l*m a big fellow, but I 
don’t look it beside her. She’s a large, calm, gentle woman : there, Panl^ 
don’t laugh at the description. This is all a man could wish for to behia 
comfort and his better angel ; to rule his home, and to be the mo 1 he 9 ^ uf 
his children 1” 

“In love, Horace?” I said, jestingly. 

“ Well, I suppose I am ; at least this looks like it,” and he 
rather silly as he bared his arm, and displayed tatooed thereon in dfrwleit 
blue lines, the initialB M. 0., with an anchor and a cross, done in 
&Bhion with gunpowder. ^*1 ought to tell you her name, 

Oliver.’ ” He said it several times over, as if it sounded ]|^easRn% 
him. ^ 

“ How old is she ? ” 

“ Thirty^ or thereabouts : a year or two more than I have; but |tei 
not sprry to that. She has no One but hersdf to please: her fttW WdSi 
mother are both dead. She lives at — ^naming a jplaoe a tof itdllui 
tom town), “ and an <dd htdy, a sort of companion, resides irith her.” ^ 
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I was silent. 

** Ton don’t think me wrong to marry, Paul ? I tell you if an 3 rthing 
would keep me strong and happy, marrying such a woman as that would 
do it. Don’t say it would be w rong, old Ibllow,” he continued, in an 
agitated manner: ^^say anything but that. In truth,” he continued, 
sadly, don’t think that I ought to be condemned to live for ever 
hopeless and alone. 1 tell you 1 feel so lonely sometimes, I oilen think 
1 shall cut my throat.” 

“Would you be insured against cutting your throat by marrying 
Miss Oliver ? ” 

“ I think there would be so much then to make life dear ; at present 
why should I live to cumber the ground, and occupy the place of a better 
man on the earth ? My parents had done well if they had smothered 
me as soon as I was bom : if I am so cursed, better that I had never lived 
to see the light of day 1 ” 

“ And in the &ce of that would you run the chance of becoming a 
father to a generation who might be as miserable as yourself? ” 

“ 1 know what you arc driving at, Paul, and I’ve thought of all that ; 
but in the first place, both my father and mother yrere temperate people, 
and in the second, science and experience support us in the idea that 
the mother has in general more infiuence than the father on the cerebral 
development of her child. Margaret has such a perfect organization, such 
a calm fine temper, it would be impossible to conceive of her fiuling to 
influence all near her.” 

I reflected. I didn’t like to advise, and told him so. 

“ Why, Paul, it’s enough to make a man go mad of himself, or take 
brandy indefinitely, to be so isolated as I am : 1 could idled tears some- 
times when those rough scampish &lIows diow the personal affection to 
me which they often do.” 

I still did not ^eak, but sat silent and preoccupied. 

“Well,” he said, with an outburst of strong emotion, “then here 
goes my last chance of bej^iness. I’ll have a grand funeral, and bear 
away and bury, with what pomp I may, the dead body of this dear hope, 
and set it round widi'faded good intentions and the ghost of a possible 
joy ; for, being now dead and useleasi it will be as odious in my nostrilB as 
a corpse left to decay.” 

His ftatures worked painfully, and he turned himsdf back in his 
diair. t could not bear this j I thor^ght there was reason in what he 
i^ged. 

“Not so fast, Horace; don't put opinions into my mouth. As to 
marriage, do that which you think right $ but I think Miss Oliver ought 
not to be in ignorance of the circumstances of your history.” 

He looked distressed, but faced me at once. 

“ I think BO too, Paul : as an honoumbla msn I am bound not to 
conceal that from her. Itmay^probably will«-*ooBtiiieall Idared to hope 
for; but, better lose her than win her by fraud* You are quite it 
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ttiirt be done. Bat I have a boon to ajd: dP ^iir fn^ddiiip— a friend^p 
DOW of many years’ standing; and for the ea^ of youth and manhood 
which we hare passed together, you will not refesewie : it is, that you will 
yourself tell it to Margaret.” 

“My dear Horace,” I said, “consider: lam unacquainted with her; 
and die will reasonably thinh that a rerehttion of such matters diould come 
from your own lips. It would be moot officious, or appear so, in me.” 

“ No, it would not, Paul. You can’t think how I shrink from it. Besidos, 

I wish her decision to be uninduenced by compassion or kind feeling, and 
would have it the result of her judgm’ent, apart from my presence.” 

I need not recount his perhuasions and orguments ; iirwiU suffice to 
say that he prevailed : that I consented that he diould send a letter to 
Margaret Oliver, which should procure me a private interview, and con- 
tain such partial explanation as might break the ground for me. 

Two days afterwards I rode down and presented myself at Miss Oliver’a 
residence, to perform my disagreeable mission. The room into which I 
was shown opened into a conservatory filled with rare exotics ; a variety 
of trifles were about, indicating feminine occupation, and that harmony 
and good taste prevailed which characterize the presence of habitual 
refinement. The mellowed, softened tone, the fading light, and the ddioioua 
odour of the fiowers, combined, threw me into a reverie ; from this I 
roused myself by an effort when the servant entered to say that Mkm 
Oliver would be with me in a few minutes, and begged that I wouldi 
meanwhile, walk into the conservatory. 

When she appeared, 1 thought I had seldom seen i; grander Bp&ammL 
of womanhood, both morally and physically. When Horace compared 
her to the Olympian queen divested of her severity, he did not describe 
her ill. She had large, calm, limpid eyes, with a singulariy caoffid 
and tender expression, ample but finely formed limbs, somewhat heaui^ 
moulded lips and chin, and a quantity of dark hair folded about Ae heod^ 
and though, from the admizaUe proportions of the latter, the siae Ad 
not appear inordinate, it was yet an unusually large brain for a woeoMlLr 
Her complexion was the marble, opaque tint which distinguisted titO oAl 
Boman women; and her walk, as she swept forward to me, I thooglll} 
herself, calm and undukiing. When die spoke it was in a ridi, 
and her smile was so full of benigadly and goodness that I at onea 
the truth of the sensation which Horace described her as inspiring : 
rest A slight degree of embannaBment at meetiiq^ was perhaps 
and it exiobed ; but 1 am smeere enough to eem that it wna on my eipn 
alone. 

Alter a little prdfimhiary c ontot si al on, she told me nt enoe 
knew I had oome with a communkatiQn from Ibr. Saltoum llhesillM 
entered on what I had to say, rather awkwardly and hurriedly,! fim^i 
I gathered oaisdnem as 1 proceeded: it was ymlHuioe xofieoIndfrMattU^ 
Ifwrehisldsltry, as for as I iuomr it^the noetsoolaaiB oC 

l^did iiotli4t«Vh 
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but I felt that ahe mored sligbtlj here ; then she bowed her head, and I 
continued. I praised, as indeed I justly could, his nature and disposition. 
I mentioned his professional fame. Then I gave the whole sad history, as 
delicately, truthfully, and tenderly as I could ; omitting nothing, according 
to his directions. I glanced at her once ; she was listening with averted 
head, and her hand shaded her eyes. I could hear a tremulous, heavy 
breath drawn now and then, but she made no other movement : feeling, 
and, I doubt not, suffering, but calm and stirless. I dwelt on his blame- 
less life, his complete solitude, his lonely home, his genuine humility and 
distrust of himself, and, above all, on the noble truthfulness and confidence 
in her which he displayed by insisting on her being acquainted with 
these mortifying and humiliating occurrences in his life. 

When I had finished, there was a pause. Miss Oliver remained for more 
than a minute so still she hardly seemed to breathe. Then she turned her 
fiice and person full towards me, as though to present herself unarmed to 
the foe — ^her fiice tear-stained, though her eyes looked truthful and lumi- 
nous as ever — and she said solemnly, yet a little tremulously, “ You are 
Horace Saltoun’s friend, and you will, of all men, know that I do right. 
I will marry Horace ; and if a wife’s true heart can shield him from the 
horrors that have beset him, mine shall do and then 1 shall not 
have lived in vain. But if that may not be, I will still share his fate ; 
preferring rather, if God will, to run some risk in sustaining a great and 
noble nature, than to marry some man who less needs comfort and succour.” 

What words of mine could shake a resolution so full of W’omanly 
feeling and generosity 7 I had neither the heart nor the wish to alter it. 
In &ct I could not speak, but wrung her hand, and left her. 

1 may hurry over this part of my histoiy. Miss Oliver had, as Horace 
said, no one to please but herself; ahe had an ample fortune, and his 
income was very sufficient, so they were at once affianced, and were to be 
married at the close of one montL I saw them frequently during this 
interval, and was at each interview more and more convinced that she 
was of all women the one best suited to Horace. 

But if he had done ill to marry at all? Alas, who can tell 1 Her 
cheerfulness was so serene, so pervading her whole being, that she seemed 
the visible expression of that fine sentiment of Herder’s,, The greatest 
treasure which God has given his creatures is, and ever will be, genuine 
existence.’’ 

Now Horace, notwithstanding his powerful and energetic nature, had 
occasionally a certain melancholy on him ; similar, I think, to that which 
Kant describes in a commentary on an observation of Saussure : A 
species of sadness,” be says, belonging to the bracing emotions, and 
which bears the same relation to a relaxing aadnesi as the sublime does to 
the beautiful” 

There was, I do not deny, a proportion of phlegm in Kaigaret’s tern** 
petaxnent, against which irritable and excitable spirits broke and fi*etted 
themi^vea in vain, and then, spent and exhausted, th^ returned to rest 
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themselves on her, as though they thereby imbibid a part of that calm 
which seemed to know no disturbance. I have heard it said by small, 
acrid women, that her figure was clumsy and her movements slow ; but 
the outward form corresponded to the inner nature : it knew no littleness, 
no scorn, no bitterness. She was bom to become a man^s stay. Such a 
woman would hardly have fulfilled nature's purpose if she had not been 
so placed as to impart some of her own equable happiness to one less 
fortunately constituted; and on such a tender and loving breast any 
man would be glad to rest a weary head and wounded spirit. Her 
characteristic was not intellect — many men and women surpassed her 
in that ; but in her moral strength, in the power of gentleness, in her 
exquisite tenderness, there were few who did not experience when near 
her a sensation of being cared for, and sympathized with, lulled, soothed, 
and borne away as though by the current of a mighty yet noiseless river. 

They were married, and for several years enjoyed more happi- 
ness than usually falls to the lot of mortals. Between the terms of 
his lectures they resided at a small property of hers on the northern coast 
of Wales. Under her genial influence his intellect seemed to expand with 
firesh vigour, while her imswerving kindness and goodness of heart, added 
to her wonderful serenity, lent to his impulsive and unequal temper all 
that it most specially required. 

Mrs. Saltoun became the mother of one little girl. The child lived, 
while the mother all but died. Fever supervened, and for nearly six 
weeks Horace hardly took off his clothes or left the bedside of his wiib. 
The case was one of that exhausting nature which demands refreshments 
or stimulants every hour, or still more firequently, in order to retain the 
rapidly sinking vitality, and this service Horace insisted on performing 
unassisted. Now I need not say that to do this for such a length of tuns 
is a most frightful strain on both mind and body : it is similar in its 
nature to the often-attempted feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 sucOet** 
sive hours— a task in which not a few have broken down. 

She recovered, but he did not escape so easily ; though it was not 
her convalescence that it told on him. I was myself ill at this perioilf ind 
it was not until I was lowing appearances of improvement that 1 IM 
allowed to talk. The young surgeon before mentioned was in attenchUDiM 
on me, and one of my first questions was as to the Saltouns. 

** Just what I was wanting to speak to you about," w«i tl^e 
You have been wanted up there, and may go now, as soon as yon 
What has gone wrong ? Why did you not tell me before 
Which question am I to reply to first? Evetythii^ hisi gam 
wrong; and yot^ were to be kept undisturbed. When I am in 
Of a patient, I take charge of mind as well as body." 

** Give me some insight into the matter, for I shall start 
Saltoun has been drinking, or drugging, or somethings and 
a. touch of the horrors again : his wife heaxB it like an angel, fpg 
There now, TJl pack your carpet-bag.” 
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1 started, of couAe, gamedwiteljrt aad mdiedf aay de8tiiuiti€X& fbe 
Ibllowisg day. 

The house was an old, rambling building of gn^ atone; it was only 
tiro stories high, and was covered with creepers, moss, lichen, &c. One 
aide &ced the sea : it stood, in &ot, at tine end of a ravine which widened 
on to the shore ; to the right and left the olifTs were veiy predpitouB and 
rooky : altogether the scenery was wild and grand, and the situation one 
cf great natural beauty. 

1 could hardly tell whether Saltoun was glad to see me or not. I 
know I thought him frightfully shaken, and irritable to the last degree. 
His memory, too, was much affected : he often forgot what he wanted to 
do, or the name of an article he required ; and whether any one noticed it 
and tried to supply the omiaaon, or whether it were passed over, he was 
equally impatient and angiy. He evinced a pointed disinclination to 
enter on the subject of his illness with me, allegmg that it was one most 
hateful to him. But I ascertained from other sources, that though he 
had constantly administered wine, brandy, <&c., to his wife, he had never 
either tasted them, or appeaired to wish to do so. Almost as soon as his 
wife was able to leave her room safely, however, he went out to take exercise, 
as he said; he came in wet, tired, and haggard, and went straight to his 
own room, where he drank himself into a state of stupor. 

I had not been with him more timn thnee days when he expressed his 
determination to go to town and recommence his lectures. His wife en- 
deavoured by instant acquiescence to let this intention die a natural death, 
and received the announcement with apparent equanimity; but when, in 
spite of this, he persisted, she became much disturbed, and expressed to me 
her dktresB. When soothing and azgument had no effect, she tried, poor 
tidiig, to draw his attention to her delicate heslth, and bagged him not to 
leave her. It was in vain. As for me, 1 heard it with consternation ; but 
all 1 could say was useless; so we reluctantly abandoned the idea of 
preventing him, and prepared reluctantly to &ce the trial, which I could 
not conceal from myself would be a very serious one. 

Margaret Saltoun was as yet but Httle altered in appearance, though 
her eyes had an air of languor ritraut them, and I thought 1 could trace a 
&w silver threads among the Tnasses of dark hair. With hei^ usual sweet 
temper riie commenced making her little prepaiationB to accompany him. 
At first he ferbade this, but she kdd her hand on his shoulder, and, bending 
over him, kissed hia fiTsdiead ; ^ Where you go, 1 go, Horace.*’ 

As she raised her head, I saw her eyes were brimM cf anshed tears. 
No more was said, and we teaveUed together to tovn*-Haoi a very glaefiil 
trio. ..... 

1 went with him to his dass-coont, and Horace Salteun. once mami 
amid the plaudits of the students, made hia way up to his aoeuatomed 
s ta ndin g-place; but not with the confident, rigerona step of There 
wa% however, no very viribk leant of nerve ailMiit hia manner as he ftced 
u& It was with'a strange and pakfUsQlt of AeHi^ I heard him 
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&«(; the subject on which he proposed lihat dsj Id fecture was ^ Tim 
Brain.^ 

He proceeded^ after a few tcxj brief reBBaados^ to describe iibe aaatomy 
of the cerebrum* I could detect no onadasion aa he proceeded rapidly to 
depose of one of the hemispheres, ilhiBtratinjg the diBerent divisioDS by 
diagrams, which he drew as he went on: most exquisite ipecimeDS d 
anatomical drawing th^ were. Then he ftlteed a little,, and his 
seemed to lose its intensity of gfoe; by a -violent effort he reooTmd him- 
self and went on: 

Gentlemen, I need not recount to you the old superstitioas. People 
have supposed tliat the principle of life, or the s|»^ret centre ofinteUigenoe, 
resided in this,** laying hia finger on one minute gland. False, all these 
theories. Is the mind that whidi we can cru^ between our fingers, or 
resolre into phosphates or carbonates ? No, this is not mind ; this is not 
life. A child can lire for a time without a brain, and a Tuindinan or an 
imbecile can drag on existence with a brain complete in all its parts.**— 
said this with singular emphasis. 

This was so unlike his usual style of lecture, curt, witty, and practioal, 
that several men regarded each other inquiringly. He paused, essayed to 
begin, but stopped again, and I saw his memory failed him. He paissed 
his hand over his forehead, with an inexpressibly troubled look ; then he 
w^t on again, but this time with the anatomy of the heart ; even in this 
he evidently forgot many of the terms, and several times left a sentence 
unfinished. He drew another diagram witk enture success, then came 
another embarrassed pause. A most uncomfortable sensation stole over 
every one present. He referred to his diagram, and seemed to remember 
that he had left the brain unfinished ; then — giving me one glanoe of sucli 
agony as I can never forget — ^he recommenced ; but the treacherous 
again foiled : he attempted to explain one part, and utterly lost the thread 
of the argument, and not only the name, but the very idea. He dreir 
himseli up to his full height, looked at us steadily firr a memnti aad 
bursting into tears, hurriedly left tfoe room. In all London there wae 
perhaps no greater misery that proud and sensitive hearli eadwid 
that night. 

Horace never entered this lecture-rocoa again. For upwetda of a yesf 
he travelled with his wife on the Continent ; and I was told the miairil 
waters at some of the spas in G^many had done wonders finr his shattaMsI 
health. When they returned to this country th^ r^ired to the pwpeHy 
1 have before al lu de d to in Wales, and lived theore in oomparatsve eeehif 
sioEU I saw him uery seldom, and only for short period% and iBmm tm 
•mmed enjoying very foir heahh, though not the man he waawhea Ifisut 
knew him; but I uns infomaed that he still oonthimed oeeaeimi^^^lli 
make mA onthreikl; net by any means finqnently, birt that wk^ he d|| 
get intoxicated it -was to a terrible excess. 

One bright, undimmed star st^l Atm hi Amur hmmk amid them 
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In this fact friends and foes agreed alike ; so that I still hardlj repented 
that 1 had not urged him to abjure marriage. . . . 

One day a letter was placed in my hand, containing these words in 
Mrs. Saltoun’s handwriting, Come to me instantly.” 

In those days the network of railways did not exist as at present, and 
though I travelled all night it was morning before I drove up to the 
house. Margaret met me in the doorway, strangely saddened, and very 
pale. Her habitual calm was not the dogged submission of a fatalist, but 
the humble, softened confidence of one who believed that Heaven watched 
over all. She was by no means one of those women whom the smallest 
anxiety reduces to a skeleton, and therefore, though the pallor habitual to 
her had become more than ever marble in its hue, the blue veins more 
easily traced, and the large, full, lustrous eyes languid and heavy, yet, 
worn and tried as she looked, Margaret Saltoun was now, as ever, a most 
noble specimen of perfect womanhood ; fined down, perhaps, through much 
suffering : but it has been finely remarked, “We predicate more nobly of 
the worn appearance of St. Paul than of the fair and ruddy countenance of 
David.” 

But few words were uttered : the consciousness of misfortune was on 
us both. As I wrung her hand, my eye rested almost unconsciously, 
perhaps, on her black dress. She responded to the silent thought. 

“ God has token my little one to Himself : it is better, perhaps, so 
here her voice trembled exceedingly, and there followed a silence, which I, 
at least, had no words to break. At lost she resumed, in her rich, pleading 
voice, “ You know the worst, doctor, when you know that at this moment 
we are ignorant where Horace may be ; or, indeed, whether he is alive or 
dead. Something in these letters has grieved him up to that point when 
he could no longer control himself. He has often told me — and it is even 
now my pride and joy to know — that no earthly sorrow touched him which 
he did not confide to me. You will read these letters ” (she placed them 
in my hand) : “ you will judge how little he is to blame for what they 
record ; and you will see in all this another proof that nothing has power 
to overthrow his strength of mind ^cept anxiety of the heart, or grief and 
unkindness from those he loves.” 

I hurriedly mastered their contents. His sister was 4^d ! In one 
were the certificated reports of the foreign authorities. Mias Sedtoun had, 
in a fit of somnambulism, precipitated herself from a window, died, and 
was buried ; that was the substance cS the intelligenoe. Alas ! somnam- 
bulism or delirium — who could tell? The other was a letter stamped 
with about fifty post-marks. It had apparently, through some ignonmee* 
in the writer of the proper address, made the tour of Europe. It was 
dated five weeks prior to the unhappy 0v&xti in it Mdllc. Justine seat in 
her resignation; “finding,” she said, “that her young lady no loiager 
required her services.” 

“When did Horace leave the house ? ” I inquired. 

“ He received this letter t}|e (k^ before yesterday, and appeared ettHtfied 
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rather than agitated by the news ; then he swallowed a quantity of wine, 
and I fear spirits likewise, and lay down on his bed, feverish and restless* 

I lay by his side, and os he seemed to become more tranquil, I slept* 
When I awoke he was no longer by me. We sent messengers in all direc- 
tions, and traced him down to the shore. Early this morning I myself 
found his clothes; they were thrown off in disoider, and soaked in dew, 
as if they had been there many hours.” 

She was deadly pale as she said this, and the tears rained down her 
face : there was no trembling, no loud cry, but a grief pure and noble, and 
yet chastened and resigned. •r 

“ Dear Mrs. Saltoun,” I said, “ I would not for worlds deceive yon, 
but my impression is that Horace is not lost to us : first remember that 
he was a bold, and steady, and powerful swimmer ; secondly, if, as 1 
imagine, a brief delirium has seized him, strong physical exertion may 
prove most useful to him. It would be about four o’clock yesterday after- 
noon that he left you : no very great time has elapsed.” 

That day the country round was again scoured by men and horses, and 
the sea-shore carefully searched. I superintended the latter in person. 
The coast was very wild and picturesque at thL point, forming a vast 
amphitheatre of crags and precipices, intersected in one place by a deep 
gully, and again farther up by a torn and rent ravine, partially clothed 
with verdure in the cleft ; a few pine-trees and dwarfed oaks sprang out 
of the fissures in the rocks, whose bent and twisted branches testified to 
many a long year of exposure to the drifting spray, and of struggle widi 
the wind and tempest. Several subterranean passages ran deep into the 
cliff, terminating in some fine caverns, formerly the resort of smugglers 
on this coast. No trace of the fiigitive could I discover ; but, knowing 
well the passionate attachment of Horace for the sea, I suspected strongly 
that he was concealed in some of these caves, and would probably prowl 
out as soon as he thought darkness would secure him fin>m pursuit. 

The bay was rather a large one, running deep inland, and the coast to 
the left extended so far out as to appear almost opposite* A broad tougUO 
of black purple lay on the water’s edge, and above it towered the snotr*^ 

capped mountain of , at that instant wanned into rose cdotir by the 

rays of the setting sun. As if to mimic this there ran out from the ahoor# 
in a slanlang direction, for above half a mile, a chain of rough 
which, being partially under water at high tide, were mostly cohered wiih 
black seaweed. From the extreme point it was a quarter of a mile in a 
straight line to the main land, and between it and this natural hruifc* 
water the sea was in general as placid as a lake, but of very ccmai(leitddi| 
dnpth. When 1 had lEhlly mastered the chief points heieaboutSi I xetMoeft 
^ the house to give Margaret such scanty hope as was in my power^ H 
insisted on her swallowing a sedatire, and advised her to go to bad #1^ 
ouoe, and aleqp if possible. 

About eUvaa at xughti I again toqk thqpaihlo tha ehesoi end Ifdt rw# 
hf upwards of an hour without aaii% or hearing aaythltig t|ia|^ 
ton* Id. oST 
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Bought fcT ; I then took up my position in the mouth of one of the caves, 
which commanded a full view of the bay. For half an hour or more I 
continued my vigil without any result. I strolled out and perceived 
evident signs of a change of weather, but feeling reluctant to return to 
that unhappy lady without tidings of her husband, 1 again went under 
shelter. 

Gradually the stillness grew ominously hushed, and for a quarter of 
an hour nothing was heard but the moan of the sullen wave as it broke 
on the sands. Another instant and the winds were loosed with irresistible 
fury ; down came the storm-king from his throne, down drove the white 
mist, down drove the torrent, and the gray sea was a sheet of foam. The 
pine-trees ahead looked like isolated fragments of darkness, and the gnarled 
oaks creaked and strained to hold their own. The war of the elements 
continued with fury for upwards of an hour. 1 fancied I heard a v6ice, 
or voices, and indeed felt so persuaded of it that I ventured forth once ; 
but the rain blinded me : the air was thick with spray, and the roar of 
the sea, which was perfectly invisible to me, made all else inaudible, so 
1 was glad to return. 

Almost as abruptly as the storm began, it ceas^ ; leaving, however, a 
dense white fog, which moved capriciously, sometimes allowing the breakers 
to be visible, and the next minute gathering over the sea and clearing 
away to the cliffs. At length, it hovered in a heavy mass over earth and 
water, while the sky was no longer hidden, and I could see the moon 
attempting to emerge from a coil of rain-laden clouds. Suddenly as 1 
stood straining my eyes into darkness, the mist, by some undercurrent 
of air 1 imagine, was raised as though by mechanism, and for a brief 
minute I saw the ocean, the bay, and the jutting-out reef of rocks. But 
1 saw more than this : my eyes beheld distinctly at the extremity of the 
reef, touched as it was by Uie moonlight, a human figure pacing rapidly 
to and fro. Then by a vexatious ci^rice the current of air changed, the 
mist fell like a white pall, and 1 saw no more : but that was enough. 
Scrambling out, I made my way as rapidly as possible along the rough 
shingle, to gain if I could the command of the point in question. 

The rooks were of great size, curiously massed together in grotesque 
position and outline, and being very slippery and full of, deep fissures 
containing water, it was no easy work to make satisfactory progress along 
them in that uncertain light ; so that when 1 had accomplished a quarter of 
a mile I was bathed in perspiration, and almost disposed to think that my 
eyes had deceived me, and that I was on a firuitless and foolhardy errand. 
Still 1 continuefl onward, and the chain grew more narrow; but though 
the sea was calm, 1 could hear nothing but the gurgle of its deep inky 
waters against the base. The fog cleared in a cirde round me as I )>ro* 
ceeded, the moon dione forth from a lake of deep blue sky aanrounded 
by an almost transparent halo of fieeoy silver doudi, while now and then 
the diffa to my right, whiten^ by her beams, stood out in strong ndie^ 
end the sands lay beneath la a de^ shadow of tmibroken gloom* 
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I eould now discern clearly a figure : it was, then, no spectre of my 
fancy ; and I felt equally convinced that it was Horace, and none other : 
for who but a man distraught would be in such a place at such an hour 1 
I resolved to proceed very cautiously, since the fog behind me was so 
whitened as almost to point me out ; and if I could see him so plainly, 
there was no reason why he should not perceive me. I approached near 
enough to hear some one shouting, muttering, and laughing. Whenever 
the figure faced in my direction, I crouched behind the large rocks which 
were nearest to me, then made another spiing, and again concealed myself. 
At last I stood within half a dozen yards. 

I had not deceived myself ; it was indeed ^Torace Saltoun. He was 
entirely naked, with the exception of a chaplet of black seaweed on his 
head, and a twisted rope made out of the root part of the same material, 
coiled round his nook, waist, and loins, and terminating in a fantastic knot 
which fell to his knee , his feet were cut and stained, and a thin streak of 
blood was visible from a cut on his forehead, from which it trickled slowly 
down his face. He was shouting, blaspheming, and gesticulating, and 
tearing the seaweed violently from the rocks, and hurling it\>j great 
handfuls into the sea. 

I stood hidden from his sight for a few momeUlts, to regain my breath 
and consider what was my best course of action. To return for assistance 
would obviously be to lose the result of my labour ; yet it was hardly 
probable that in his present excited state he would con«^ent to accompany 
me of his own will. I was not near enough to spring upon him, and even 
if I could, holding a naked man by force is slippery work, and I did not 
feel disposed to place confidence in the stiength of the seaweed rope; 
there only remained a hand-to-hand struggle, the most likely termination 
of which seemed to be that we should both roll ofiP into the sea. In this 
dilemma I resolved to try the effect of suddenly announcing my presence. 
His present condition was not a surprise to me : I had long expected that 
his increasing excesses in stimulants would bring on a maniacal attack; 
and I was aware that in that condition everything may be hoped for, as 
far as management goes, by taking advantage of a timely diversion of 
attention. So I walked bol^y forward, and said as calmly as I oould,-^ 
It is very cold work out here, Horace.” 

He staggered back as if 1 had struck him, and then confronted 
shading his ^es with both his hands. 

“ What, you’ve oome, have you ? ” he said, slowly. 

^ Yes,” I replied, “ and I want to help you in what you are 
and 1 made a few steps forwards. 

<*Then stand back,” he yelled out, at the very top of his veioe^ 
Stand back, or Fll twist your neck as soon as 1 get hold of you.” * 
Horace,” I called out, in slow distitict tones, come home } yeet 
wife is ill~Tery iU, and wants you.” 

wift iilf ” he repealed after me : ^‘lles|aret illf ” and he 
^brtitd^ and peeaad onrio^y at mm 
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I kept my eye fixed on his, endeavouring to rivet his attention, and 
advanced dose to him. He stood perfectly still. I touched him ; he con- 
tinued motionless, and a hard sinister smile stole over his face : my hand 
even glided up his arm ; but as soon as it reached his shoulder, he burst 
into a loud, shrill, derisive laugh, made one bound backwards oflT the reef, 
and the sea dosed silently over him. I leaned over the edge, keeping 
my eye on the spot where he disappeared ; he rose to sight again nearly 
in the same place : and never, as long as I live, can I forget that singular 
scene. The white mist formed a clear ring of which we were the centre, 
the moon shone pale and cold on the murky waters, while each ripple 
made by the plunge bore a silver sparkle on its tiny crest. In the 
midst of these circling eddies, gleaming ghastly in the moonlight, the 
dripping hair swathed back from the forehead, floated this white human 
face with a strangely malign expression in the eyes. Even now I feel cold 
when I think of that moment: my blood curdled round my heart as I 
watched him- He smiled — or seemed to smile, and tlien, rounding the 
point, disappeared; striking ofif, as far as I could judge, in a slanting 
direction, towards the shore rather than otlierwise. 

A good deal cast down by my ill-succcss, I began to retrace my 
steps. I had tried the boasted power of the human eye, and it had 
signally failed me. Perhaps it might be in some measure due to my 
long familiarity on equal terms with Horace ; for, in cases of this descrip- 
tion, former personal intimacy often militates against a physician’s in- 
fluence. Before I fairly quitted these unlucky rocks my foot slipped, and 
I managed to sprain my ankle severely ; not enough to bring me to a 
standstill, but sufficiently so to impede materially the rapidity of my 
progress. Leaving myself m this untoward condition, 1 will relate wliat 
occurred meanwhile at the house, 

Margaret had, according to my recommendation, swallowed the seda- 
tive, undressed, and retired to bed; where, overcome by fatigue and 
wretchedness, (die sank into a heavy sleep. The bedroom in question, 
the one usually occupied by herself and her husband, was on the ground- 
floor, at the extremity of the right wing, and looked out on a small plot 
of grass and a thickly- tangled shrubbery. 

About five o'clock that morning, when dawn was breaking, she awoke 
with the feeling of something cold being pressed tightly on her throat. 
She opened her eyes, starting up mechanically from her pillow, and saw 
what might well have tried the nerves of the strongest man, There was 
poor Horace sitting calmly by her bedside, perfectly naked, his seaweed 
chaplet still on his head, and his arms folded on his breast, making 
conspicuously visible her own initials and the cross and anchor in 
pale blue, which he had so carefliUy punctured on himself in the days 
that were passed away. But in his himds he held the two ends of the 
coil of black seaweed stalk, which he had twisted tightly round her 
neck ; and it was the pressure of tbifl deadly ligature upon her throat that 
roused her from sleep. Owing to her instinetive eeli^possessionf and 
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her wonderfully calm nature, aided, perhaps, in some measure by the 
effects of the opiate, she neither started nor screamed when she dis- 
coyered her peril, but at once addreised him cheerfully, and tried to 
link one of his hands in hers ; yet he still retained his hold on the coil, so 
that she knew she was helpless. She told me afterwards how difficult it 
was for her to withstand the inclination to put her fingers to her neck 
and endeavour to rid herself of the ghastly necklaoe. But she did 
refrain. 

“Yes, it is I, Margaret, love,” he answered, dreamily. “I have 
come to enable you to die. It is necessary,” he continued, with frightful 
calmness, “ that you should be sti angled. Tve been a long time pre- 
paring this rope, and it is now thoroughly charmed.” 

She shivered a little. 

“ It is cold — is it not ? ” he said ; “ but that will not signify in the 
end. It seems almost a pity — docs it not ? ” and he touched her full 
and finely-moulded throat doubtfully with his fingers. “ Don’t be afraid, 
love,” he added, almost tenderly, and pioceeded to tighten the coil. 

She made a desperate effort. “ You know, Horace, I can have no 
objection, but I must have my hair properly dressed: you must dress 
it for me. You used to think my hair beautiful you know.” 

He seemed puzzled for a moment. “ Is it absolutely needful ? ” he 
inquired, sternly. 

“ I am sure it is,” she replied, with a vague idea that it would be 
better to assign some reason, however absurd ; “the corpse would other- 
wise look unseemly.” 

“ Very well,” he answered, gravely. He then assisted her out of bed, 
still keeping the detestable coil in his fingers. 

She placed herself before the glass, biting her lips to bring back 
tlie colour which had fled, and trying to smile; then letting down her 
long hair, she handed him the brushes. He took them, and began his 
task with the greatest gentleness, and to her inexpressible relief, riie ffilt 
the coil relax as the two ends fell down on the floor ; though, of coutae, 
it was still round her throat. Those moments seemed houra^ and bar 
agitation and suspense were fast growing intolerable. Meanwhile, poor 
lady, she praised his dexterity, which seemed to please him excesrivefy, 
and stimulated him to neiv endeavours. He began to perform the moat 
extravagant manoeuvres, brushing her hair quite up, and letting it ML In 
a mass over her shoulders, then twisting it round his own neck, 
laying it over his face : all this with immoveable gravity. 

It was precisely at this juncture that I arrived from the idipee* 
Under the idea that the shortest path was by the shrabbery, I 
my way tlirough the tangled branches, and, standing on the lawn, I 
noitred the house. I was naturally surprised to see Mrs. Saltoun 
at that hour from the bedroom window: it was low enongh ffir mo 
have a view of part of the interior of the room ; and I saw that dm Wtta 
sitting be&re xnirrori her &oe turned towards the ijrindow* gha im 
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excessively pale, and had a strange forced smile. Though die caught my 
eye, she neither moved nor made the slightest sign of recognition, but 
continued to gaze with such a sSem, stolid, fixed expression, that I was 
moved with a nameless dread. I stepped back and locked again ; yes, 
so it was I I saw plainly her mad husband standing behind her : 1 could 
sec his head still crowned, and his naked shoulders. Though I was not 
aware of the critical nature of her peril, I knew there was danger, so, 
crouching down out of sight, I made my way instantly into the house. 
I encountered his own servant, a man much attached to his master ; he 
inquired eagerly if I had tidings of him. 

“ Take off your shoes,” 1 said, instantly, “ and follow me ; your 
master is in the house.” 

I paused outside the bedroom door and listened. I could hear nothhig 
excepting the rustling of the brushes in the hair, and an odd low chuckling 
laugh. I then tried the handle of the door as noiselessly as possible: 
good ; it was not bolted or locked inside, as I had feared to find. I instantly 
threw it wide open. Horace faced me, and with a terrible yell sprang 
upon me like a wild beast. Poor fellow I assistance was at hand, and he 
was quickly overpowered. When I turned to seek Margaret, she had 
fainted 

That house still remains tenanted, but half of it is closed ; and the 
brilliant lecturer, Horace Saltoun, is heard of no more. In one range of 
apartments you may see, a lantastically attired, restless being, talking 
perpetually and incoherently. His smile is unmeaning, his restlessness 
incessant, his actions arc aimless. In close attendance on liiin is his 
servant; but ever haunting his steps, clad in the plainest gaib, perform- 
ing almost menial offices for that poor, broken-down wreck who is still 
her husband, his noble-minded wife continues her cheerless task: and 
no one has the same influence over him which she possesses. Her cheeks 
are a little hollow and worn, there is a look of pain on her brow, and 
there are dark violet rings beneath eyes that are still pure and lustrous; 
but the same serene benevolence, the same tender, genial smile is ever 
there. She listens to all his long dissertations without point or sequence, 
in which scraps of anatomy are curiously mingled with exordiums on the 
necessity of her duty, and obedience, and gratitude to him : for be who 
used to be the most humble-minded and unselfish of men is' changed as 
much morally as intellectually; and his arrogant and patroniaing manner 
towards her would be laughable if it were not so very, very sad. Time 
to that blinded eye seems to stay his scythe. Poor Horace lives only in 
the present : he can neither remember the past, nor apprehend for the 
future. Sometimes he will make a brilliant metaphor, or begin to quote 
a fragment of some fine passage, but invariably relapses into vapid non- 
sense before he can fiuidi it : the lightning flash only serves to reveal still 
more the blackness of the ruin. 
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The disregard of lawyers for truth and justice has been for many genera- 
tions a standing topic for satire. The common view of the subject is 
expressed by Southey, with his usual neatness, in the address to Bishop 
Basil, which he puts into the mouth of the devil : — 

“ The law thy casing onght to have iDen, 

With thy wit so ready and tongue so fice, 

To prove by reason, in reason'^ despite, 

That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 

And white is black, and black is white— 

What a loss I have hod in thee.” 


Dr, Arnold seems to have looked upon the profession of an advocate 
as of necessity immoral. In the History of Brniie^ he speaks of ** the 
study of law, which is as wholesome to the human mind as the practice 
of it is often injurious and in one of his published letters to Sir J, 
Coleridge, he speaks of his “ abhorrence of the profession of advocacy,’^ 
and asks whether there is no way by which a man can hope to reach the 
petition of a judge without exposing himself to the injurious influehces of 
the bar. It is, perhaps, however, amongst the lighter class of writerft 
that lawyers of all sorts, and more particularly barristers, are most hardly 
dealt with. There is a piquancy in the contrast which is alleged to exist 
between the solemnity of the function which they claim to discharge — ^thc 
administration of justice — and the disregard which their conduct is said 
to display lor everything but the interest of their clients, which is irri- 
sistibly tempting to those who are bound to make a point of some sort or 
other, whatever may be the subject on which they write. There 
also, considerable satisfaction in taking vengeance upon men who, in tbn 
exercise of their profession, often pain and humiliate others. To repre^ 
sent lawyers in a newspaper article, or in a novel, in an odious t/t 
ludicrous light, is often as pleasant to the author as it is to a junior boy 
to get a chance of throwing a stone with impunity at one of tyrtuM 
of the jschool. The world at large is always ready to enjoy the 
of desolators desolate and viotors overthrown. 


On the other hand, those who are guided in forming their oj^orte by 
their judgment, rather than their sympathies, will be slow to eoadsp^ 
any established and recognized pr^fMon as immoral \ for tb^ Wk 
that to do so is to condemn the general constitution of societyi as it folMll 


a connected whole, the difibrent members of which are dosdy conniei|kil 
with each other. Advocacy has been a recognized tnroiei^on hi 
eocieties, enoept the most barbarmts and despotic, and it wotdd be dMM 
to deny that it has rendered splendid seryices to erery nation in ivhyk it 
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Las existcJ. In our own time and oountiy there is peculiar evidence of 
its value. Whatever may be said of the bar, no one ever speaks, of the 
bench in terms of indignation or contempt. To describe the judges, 
either of the superior or of the inferior courts, as corrupt, inhuman, and 
indifferent to truth and justice, would bo a pointless absurdity ; yet they 
are no more than successful barristers who, if the common theory of the 
bar is true, must have passed their lives in the diligent cultivation of 
the very qualities, for the opposite of which they are remarkable. Can 
any one listen for a few days to the administration of justice in West- 
minster Hall, and honestly say that the impression left on his mind by 
the behaviour of the presiding judges, is that the most active years of 
their lives have been passed in a course of systematic and elaborate 
lying? 

The contrast between the conclusion pointed to by these, and other 
obvious considerations of the same kind, and the popular view of the case 
just described, is remarkable enough to make it worth while to inquire 
what is the relation between advocacy and morality, and whether the pro- 
fession of an advocate is really one which cannot be pursued successfully 
without disregarding the claims of honour and conscience. 

The leading principle by which the whole subject is governed is, that 
the profession of advocacy is an essential part of the general system of the 
administration of law. The principle itself is familiar, perhaps even trite, 
but its*practical application is generally unperceived ; for though both the 
words and the thoughts for which they stand are commonplace enough, few 
persons set themselves seriously to consider what law is, and what is 
implied in its administration. A clear view on each of these points is, 
however, essential to anyone who wishes to understand the moral ques- 
tions connected with advocacy. First, then, What is law ? It is usually 
supposed that if a contrast can be drawn out between law and justice, law 
is, as it were, refuted and exposed ; but such contrasts may be true, and 
may yet prove little or nothing. Law is a collection of rides, or, more 
pi-operly, of commands, prescribing the application of certain principles to 
particular classes of circumstances, with inflexible rigidity and precision. 
Justice may be described, with some approach to correctness, as the senti- 
ment on which law is founded, but, like the curve and the asypiptote, they 
never coincide, however nearly they may approach. Probably no law was 
ever yet devised which entirely satisfied the sentiment of justice in every 
case to which it was applied. No laws are more general, and few appear 
more obvious, than those which punish crimes and enforce contracts. 
Yet definitions of contracts and of crimes are essential to such laws, and, 
such is the infirmity both of human language and of human thought, that 
the best definitions ever constructed will always include many oases which 
never occurred to those who framed them, and which, if they could be 
settled on their own grounds, and without establishing precedents, would 
unquestionably be determined in a manner totally different from that in 
which the law determines them: yet this does not condemn the law. Many 
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actions involving the guilt of high treason are almost universally looked 
upon as virtuous, some even as heroic. Yet no sane man would wish to 
see the law of treason relaxed. The forfeiture of a beneficial lease by 
some trifling neglect, ^vhich could be easily compensated by damages, 
appears, and in one sense is, grossly unjust ; but it would be absurd to 
restrain people by law from making leases upon what terms they please, 
and it would be monstrous not to hold them to those terms when they 
were once made. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to s^iy that there is a natural and inevitable 
opposition between a definition and the sentiment on which it rests. 
The sentiment which condemns dishonesty fft as clear and strong as 
any sentiment can be. But how far is it satisfied by the definition of 
theft ? The sentiment condemns the intention even more decisively than 
the act. It disapproves of indirect and virtual theft more strongly than 
of that which is simple and comparatively open ; it makes no distinction 
whatever between the attempt to commit the crime and its actual accom* 
plishment ; but when a definition of theft is required, all tl^ese things 
must be taken into account, and terms must be employed which cannot 
by any ^11 be so construed as to describe any acts whatever except 
those which the legislator is prepared to punish. Hence, terms must be 
chosen which do not describe, and therefore leave unpunished, many acts 
morally indistinguishable from those which are punished. It is not theft 
to determine to steal a purse, nor to follow the man who carries it for the 
purpose of stealing it, nor to stretch out the hand for the purpose of 
taking it, nor even to lay hold of it with the same intention. The defini* 
tion is not satisfied till the purse is actually removed from its place ; but 
as soon as that is done the crime is complete, whatever may have been 
the temptation, however rapidly repentance, and even confession and 
restitution, may follow. The servant who sees a halfpenny tying about, 
takes it into her hand with the intention of stealing, and immediately 
changes her mind and puts it back, is a thief. A professional criminal, 
who has planned a robbery for weeks together, who has gone out with 
the full intention of committing it, and who runs away at the last moment 
because he sees a policeman coming, has committed no crime at all ; bcA 
this injustice, if it is so to be called, is inevitable. Laws must be general 
in their terms; and in order to punish the professional nriminal and 
exonerate the servant-girl, it would be necessary to attach penalties to 
states of mind instead of overt acts; and this would, in practice, be an 
insupportable tyranny. Hence, a thousand cases like these would not 
prove that the definition which produces them is a wrong one. They' 
merely show the opposition which always does and must esdst betwecpt 
law and the sentimeilt of justice on which law is founded^ and illnstimia 
the principle that a certain harshness, stemnessy and disregard of 
individual cases of hardship are inseparable from the Teiy 
of law. 

The first thing, therefbre, to be borne in mind in ^ 
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olmmeter of the profession of advocacy is, that the advocate is adminis* 
teridg law and not attempting to satisfy the sentiment of justice, and is 
thus engaged in a task which is racHcally different from that which 
devolves upon persons placed in positions in private life apparently 
analogous to his own. The master of a house, in managing the affairs 
of his family, a person called in to advise upon the conduct which honour 
and conscience require undev difficult circumstances — a man of business 
consulted as to the course which a tradesman^ in difficulties ought to 
pursue with regard to the interests of his creditors, are all called upon in 
«a sense to administer justice, but they are not called upon to administer 
law, for no one of them has to deal, as is the case with judges and advo- 
cates, with precise rules and inflexible definitions. 

Such being the general nature of law, what is the character of its 
administration ? It may, probably, be asserted with as much confidence 
as such broad propositions ever deserve, that the degree of liberty which 
a nation enjoys may be tested by the degree in which the task of setting 
the law in motion is left to private persons. In our own country this 
practice prevails, with few exceptions, in all cases civil and criminal. 
Judges, barristers, and attorneys, are inactive, unless they are set in 
motion by private litigants who demand the application of the law to 
particular cases for the sake of obtaining some personal object. A man 
wishes to have the benefit of a contract, to receive compensation for a 
wrong, to get a criminal punished, and he applies to the judge appointed 
for that purpose to put the law in fbrce. It is obviously necessary that 
the judge should hear what he has to say, and hence comes the necessity 
for professional advocates. 

This arrangement is so familiar that there is some danger of over- 
looking the feet that it is only one of several modes by which the object 
of administering the law might be attained, each of which would require 
a corresponding theory of the duties of an advocate. For example, 
criminal justice might be, and in most countries actually is, regarded as 
a public, rather than a private matter^ Instead of leaving private prose*** 
enters to detect and punish criminal^ and accused persons to defend 
themselves to the best of their powet, public officers might be appointed 
charged with the duty of exaimntng into the whole truth on' both .sides, 
and of reporting the results of thdr inquiries to the judge and jury. 
Methods, more or less shnilsET, might be adopted in civil causes. It 
might be said that the publie at large has an interest in the admiuistratien 
of justice, and the judge enigld be charged with the duly of inquiring 
into the matt^ fbr himaelfi instead of deeding on tvhat was said by thei 
litigants and their iHtneisefe An fflustraticn of this mode of proceeding 
is supplied by the BlvoOee “Court, in #hicli Ihe judge haa the power Itt 
csertain oases of difeotlng oennsel to be instructed to gtferd, in the inieresi^ 
of the pubHc, igl&ist cottusidn between the ptirtiCsi If any principle OF 
^is kind were ^opted, the advocate would cease to be, as at present,^ the* 
representative Of the IMgaat eXcltialVidy, and would become the riipre- 
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Bentatire of the public. In that character ho would ha^e to dinoharge an 
entirely different set of duties from those which devolve upon him at 
present. 

The result is that the law is a aystem of strict definite rules, founded 
on the sentiment of justice, but in a large number of individual cases 
inevitably confiicting with that sentiment ; that these rules are ayplied 
to individual cases on the requisition of private litigants and not others 
wise, and that the advocate is the representative before the court or 
jury, as the case maybe, of the private litigant who claims the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Such being the general character of the rvofession of an advocate, 
the first question which it suggests is, whether the obligations which it 
imposes are in their very nature of such a character that a conscientious 
man ought not to undertake them ? Does the profession of an advocate 
place any one who acknowledges the obligation to be true and just in all 
Lis dealings, in the same position in which the profession of a hangman 
would place a man who believed capital punishments to be sinfiil, or the 
military profession would place a Quaker? The common sense and 
common experience of mankind answer that it does not ; but why hot ? 
Why is it not wrong and unjust for a man te hold himself in readiness 
to say what is to be said in favour of any one who wishes to put the la# 
in force against his neighbour ? That every one who does so habitually 
must irequently tako part in shocking the sentiment of justice, and in 
inflicting hardship often of the most grievous kind on individuals, follows 
from the observations already mad^ on the nature of law. If a barrister 
succeeds in his profession, there can be little doubt that he will, in the 
course of his career, brand honest men with infamy; deprive lawftd 
proprietors of their possessions; and possibly deprive innocent men net 
only of character and property, but of liberty and even of life ? Why 
is it right to incur, without <\ompulsion and of free ohoioe, nei^neibiUtiei 
(to call them by no heavier name) so tremendous? ^ ^ 

To answer such questions 1^ appealing to the common sense 
common practice of the world, is, for practical purposes, aS Wise aS 
other than practical purposes it is unsatisfactory. In order to gfvt Ubi 
merely a reason for disregarding such difficulties in practice^ buit Wkt 
answer which removes them, it is necessary to go deep into the 
tions of morality. The true answer is one • which has alreudy betM 

shortly glanced at. It is that for purposes of action, and esp^itially fdii^ 
the purpose of deciding on the morality of professioniB, we merit MwttiUil 
that lifo is a good thing ; of at least that, not being proves W be riSbitt 
one, it is to be treated as good. * From this it follows thut all 
which are proved by satisffictory evidence to be essential to tifo tranriteliliit 
of the affairs of life must also be treated as good, hod that such* defoctil ili 
are shown by experience to be inseparable fi^om their #orUng pnovh 
that they are bad, but that life itself is less beneficial t^n it bA# 
beeu without them. 
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ThiXB the Btepi by which the profession of advocacy is justified are as 
follow: — ^We must act on the principle that life is a good thing; therefore, 
that the administration of the law, which is essential to the transaction 
of the affairs of life, is good ; therefore, that advocacy, which is essential 
to the administration of the law, is good ; therefore, that the shocks given 
by the practice of advocacy to the sentiment of justice, and the hardships 
indicted by it on individuals, which are inseparable from advocacy, are 
drawbacks from its advantages, and not objections to its existence. 

The somewhat abstract character of these considerations may make 
some further illustration of them desirable. The objections made to 
advocacy are in principle the same as objections which might be urged 
against every pursuit in life. The profession of a physician is, perhaps, 
as useful as any other ; yet how much might be urged against it. 
“ You,” it might be said to a young man setting out in his calling, “ are 
about to devote yourself to a systematic attack upon disease, and the 
^stematic prolongation of human life. Have you ever considered what 
is involved in that ? How many of the children whose entrance into life 
you pi*otect will have reason to curse your skill, and to say with Job, 
‘ Wliy died I not from the womb ? Why did the^knees prevent me, or 
why the breasts that I should suck ? ’ How often will it be your lot to 
protract the intolerable and useless anguish of incurable disease ? How 
often will you be called upon to defeat the constitution of nature by 
relieving men from the consequences of their guilt, and enabling 
hardened sinners to continue to sin with comparative impunity ? It will 
often be your lot to sentence to want, to wretchedness, perhaps to death, 
deserving families who would have been happy, if your skill had not 
prolonged the life of some wretch unfit to live ; nay, you may save lives 
for the hangman, which but for you would have ended in comparative 
innocence and prosperity.” To every one who marries, such considerations 
might be addressed with still greater force. “ You,” it might be said, “are 
going out of your way to give life to beings who in all probability will 
be eternally damned ; and this you do without the slightest reference to 
their interests, and with no other object than that of gratifying your 
own affections and passions.” No answer can possibly be given to these 
arguments except that which justifies the advocate, as well as the doctor 
and the husband. That answer is, “ 1 am not prepared to creep into a 
comer, and to give up the life in which I find myself as an evil in itself. 
It may or may not be so, bttt I must, for practical purposes, adopt one 
view or the other ; and, for various reasons, 1 think that it is wiser to 
adopt the cheerful one, than to adopt the gloomy one.” If this principle 
is once laid down, it will follow that, os every one must choose his line of 
life on general rtdes, and with a view to general results, men may pro- 
perly marry, cure disease, and enforce the law ; because, on the whple, 
life, health, and law are good tbifigs, and not bad ones, though their 
advantages are not unmixed. 

If this general theory of the morality of advoeax^ is accepted, msuy of 
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the common objections to it fall to the ground at once. It puts an end 
to all questions about pleading on the wrong side : for to the advocate 
whose duty it is to administer law, the wrong side means the illegal side; 
and which side is legally right is a question which can be decided only by 
a competent court ; and Uie mode of arriving at a decision which courts of 
justice have deliberately adopted in this country is that of hearing all that 
can be said on both sides of the cases brought before them. No doubt it 
may be, and often is, morally wrong to exercise a legal right. It may be 
unmerciful, vindictive, grossly selfish, and abominably cruel to do so, but 
this is the concern of the litigant, not of the advocate. A legal right is a 
power put by society at large into the hands of a private person to be 
used at his discretion. The officers of the law, in their various degrees, 
enable him to use it, but there is no moral difierence at all between the 
advocate who conducts to a successful termination a prosecution instituted 
from the vilest motives, and the judge who passes sentence on the verdict. 
No one blames the latter, nor ought any one to blame the former. 

Many persons would admit that this is, in theory, a sufficient justifica* 
tion of the profession of advocacy, but they would add, “ Whafever may 
be the theory, the practice is, in point of fact, unjustifiable. Barristera do 
not, as a rule, confine themselves to performing the duty which the law 
assigns them. They do twist evidence; tliey do, as far as they can, pervert 
and obscure the truth, and their standing and success in their profession is 
determined by the ability with which they contrive to do so.” 

This impression is as unjust as it is common. Its injustice is displayed 
most strikingly in the fact that it entirely overlooks the existence of a 
whole system of professional morality based upon the principles just 
stated, and rigidly enforced, not only by the authority of the judges, but 
by both the good and the bad qualities of the bar, by profeasional honour 
and esprit de corps on the one hand, and by personal rivalry and even 
jealousy on the other. It would be out of place to enter here upon 
a full description of this system, but it may be stated generally that its 
object is to maintain rigidly the representative character of the advocate. 
It forbids every expression and every form, either of statement or of 
interrogation, which would involve a surrender of that character, i^d 
make the advocate a partisan, instead of a professional agent. To attadtt 
private character without explicit instructions that the imputationa mmis 
are true ; to misstate the effect of evidence ; to put to a jury a 
view of the law; to attempt to mislead the court by garbling Gt 
misquoting cases; to insult or to attempt to confuse and bewilder a 
witness by a brutal manner or insolent questions ; are practices 
are looked upon by barristers in the light in whidi tradesmen loci: 
sanding sugar and wetting tobacco. To judge firom the representaliottli 
given by popular writers, it would, appear to be the common opinion 
such practices are regarded, both by the bench and by the h|KV 
triumphs of ingenuity. In Mary Barton^ for example, a trial ibr item 
is intarodneed, in which the cotmiel for the prosecution n 
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for the prisoner a question which fills ten or twelve lines of print, which 
is so framed as to assert more than once that the prisoner is guilty, and 
that the witness is not only peijured, but bribed ; and this question, 
it is asserted, was asked because the barrister saw, from the expression 
of the prosecutor^B face, how anxious he was that the prisoner should be 
convicted. 

With a little more knowledge of the profession which she was attack- 
ing, the kindly and warm-hearted authoress of this scene would have 
known that if there were at the bar any man, brutal enough to ask such 
a question, no judge who has sat on the bench in modern times could 
have permitted it to be asked ; nor would any one, however brutal, have 
given the counsel on the other side the easy triumph of successfully pro- 
testing against it. No doubt, if the scene were anything like a fair repre- 
sentation of the morals of advocates, they would deserve to be described 
as men willing to let themselves out to commit judicial murders for a few 
guineas; but, strange as the assertion may appear, a profession which 
contains amongst its members as large a proportion of spirited and highly 
cultivated men as any other is not likely to overlook such infamy, and is 
not, in fact, in the habit of doing so. 

Such imputations as are conveyed in the passage just referred to are 
not merely unjust, but they are most injurious to the public, because 
they tend to bring the administration of justice into disrepute. Any one 
who lias had much practical experience of criminal trials knows that no 
feature connected with them is more striking than the striking impar- 
tiality of the prosecuting counsel. To any one who has been personally 
concerned in the transaction of such business, this is not surprising. It 
is by no means true that a confident manner and cool nerves always, or 
even usually, accompany the callous brutality which would lead a man to 
wish to cuny favour with a private prosecutor, who in all probability 
would never come into court again in any capacity, at the expense of 
conduct morally equivalent to a cowardly assassination. To prosecute 
a man on trial for his life is like performing a surgical operation, 
and a barrister in the one position is not much more likely to forget 
his responsibility, than a surgeon in the other. No one who has ever 
taken part coolly, deliberately, and with the fullest consciousness of 
the nature of his task in putting a feUow-creature to death, would burden 
his conscience with the recollection of unfkir conduct in the discharge of 
such a duty for the contingent possibility of a future fee. The imputation 
referred to above is about as ikir as a scene describing the readiness of a 
surgeon to let his knife slip at a critical moment, in order to humour an 
expectant heir. 

It would, of course, be absurd to claim for barristers a higher standard 
of morality than can be claimed fon members of other professions. All 
that can be expected of any profession, viewed as a body cbipofate, 
is ihat its professional rules should stigmatize tl^e abuses to whitfe its 
members ore apeoially tempted 5 that the breach of the letter of sock 
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roles shonld be pimished or prevented, a&d tbat the neglect of their spirit 
should be visited with general dis&vour. No one who has any practical 
acquaintance with the bar will doubt that in each of these points it does 
its duty at least as strictly as any other professional body. Indeed, the 
publicity of the profession makes its rtdes more stringent than those of 
any other walk of life. The authorify of the judges, the stringency of 
the rules of evidence, and the vigilance of the counsel on the other side, 
are securities amply sufficient to make such scenes as novelists introduce 
into their stories impossible in real life. They certainly do not and 
cannot afford a security against disingenuouaness— -against malignant 
insinuations, gratuitous imputations artfully in/;reduced into ^eeches, or 
a harsh and brutal way of asking justifiable questions. In short, they 
strictly limit the sphere of an advocate’s discretion, but th^ do, and must 
of necessity, leave it to him whether he will use that discretion like a 
gentleman or like a blackguard. In order to make out any real charge 
against the bar as a profession, it would be necessary to show tbat its 
general sentiment was favourable to the latter course ; that, otl^er things 
being equal, the blackguard and liar, by reason of his brutality and falser 
hood, was more honoured and more highly rewarded thun the gentleman 
andjnan of honour. 

There is no doubt an impression that this is so, but it is not only 
false in fact, but is capable of being both explained and refhted. The 
explanation of it is simple. Everyone, except professional lawyers, forms 
his opinion of barristers either from personal experience, or from the 
newspapers. If he forms It from personal experience, he is almost sure to 
be influenced by the strongest prejudice. Litigation is in the nature of 
things exceedingly unpleasant. No one likes the man whom he has either 
stied or been sued by, and it would be strange if he did not dislike hla 
representative even more than himself. Average human beings oannot be 
expected to judge quite candidly of a man who devotes all Ms eneigies to 
finding fault with them, to shovdng that they are in the wrong, to injuring 
their interests, or possibly their character ; the litigant Is even less likriy 
to be better satisfied with his own advocate — a man who treats him Wttfc 
irritating coolness, cuts his explanations short, takes his business out of lila 
hands, and acts on the assumption that in an hour or two he takes in tho 
whole bearmgs of a case over which his client has perhaps been poring Aw 
months. 

The judgment formed of barristers from the newspapers is also too unw 
Ikvourable for a different set of reasons. People read newspap#a, ai3^ 
especially the trials reported there, almost exclusively ffip amuSMaitl^^ 
The most important cases brought into court possess^” to use the rtow*" 
ter^B phrase, ‘«no interest for the general public.” Mercantile eau&^* 
all kinds, quesiflofas about diepositimis of property, actimU between 
Inrd and tenant; proeeedin|s about tike rights and duties rfptAKo buldiMiif 
ties, such as oorpbratioas, quefetioni as to tights of tmy, Meal oustoUtk; 
sad o&er matters which it would be tedious to m^ition, are amongst 
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most important branches of litigation, and impose upon the advocates 
engaged in them their most laborious, and also their most lucrative duties ; 
but such matters as these are naturaUy passed over very shortly in the 
columns of newspapers. The cases which are reported there at full length 
are matters of a slightly scandalous kind. Actions for libel, assault, 
seduction, or breach of promise of marriage — actions by fraudulent bill 
discounters — horse causes in which whole days arc spent in complicated 
perjury — and, in fact, every suit which could be classed under the general 
title of Fool V. KnavCy are the cases which are reported and read, and 
from which the public form their notion as to what sort of people bar- 
risters are. These cases give far too low a notion of advocacy, and of those 
who practise it. The litigants are usually both rogues and fools, they 
naturally resort to a low class of attorneys, who again have a natural 
affinity for the lowest kind of barrister. Those who have a special turn 
for this kind of business, and who arc supposed to be the most dis- 
tinguished members of the profession by those who measure professional 
eminence by the frequency with which a man's name appears in the news- 
paper, form a class which is small, disreputable, and shut out to a great 
extent from really high professional distinction. After a short experience 
of Westminster Hall, it would be easy for any one to recognize at a glance 
the members of this class. The callous insensibility, the brutal indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others, the hardened vulgarity which can never 
rise above a sort of metallic bombast, the unvarying mannerism which 
makes every speech, upon every subject, look like variations upon one 
tune, have almost always made their mark on the features, the tone of 
voice, and the very gait and gesture. It is from this small section of a 
noble profesttdn that too many persons form their opinion of the whole ot 
it; and it is not surprising that that opinion should be a low one. It is 
unfortunately true that there are amongst English barristers a certain 
number of ruffians as brutal and as false as any of their clients. It is, 
however, utterly untrue that these men are a fair specimen of their pro- 
fession. Where the bar is sufficiently numerous the principle of the 
division of labour allots the dirty work to those who are fit for it ; but 
where the number is smaller — on most of the circuits, for example — such 
a class as that just described is not found ; and the consec^uence is, that 
when a dirty cause has to be tried, it is tried in a comparatively inoffen- 
sive way. Reckless imputations are not made, witnesses are not brow- 
beaten, the judge knows that the counsel will not misstate evidence, 
or conduct the case so as to infiict needless pain and hurt the feeliiigs 
or characters of absent persons. 

It is by no meanh true that in order to obtain this result any sacrifice 
of efficiency is necessary, or that the man who degrades himself into being 
the tool of another person’s malignity does his work better, or is more 
highly rewarded, than the man who knows and does his duty. The 
class referred to above are generally ignorant of law and destitute of 
education. They owe their suooess, such as it i% to plain senas and 
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a natural turn fbr public speaking ; but these, though good gifts, are 
by no means enough to raise a man to the top of his profession. There is 
a point at which the higher qualities of the mind begin to tell upon pro- 
fessional prospects, and which is seldom if erer passed by those who are 
without them. Political life is one great ayenue to the highest legal 
honours; but the mere forensic bully is unfit for Parliament. An 
assembly of gentlemen is not to be addressed in the spirit and with the 
stock of knowledge which make a bill-broking attorney fidl down and 
worship the work of his own and his fellows’ briefe ; and a man who has 
passed the best years of his life in bullying and swaggering with distin- 
guished success on one side of Westminster will find, when he con- 
trives to pass to the other, that men with better characters and better 
education, though of smaller natural ability, will become Attorney or 
Solicitor General, or take their seats on the bench, whilst he is still 
enjoying the privilege of making honest women blush for the gratification 
of the gaping fools who look upon him as a distinguished lawyer. 

Legal knowledge is another passport to high legal distinction j but thia 
is not only not usually associated with the sort of dirty eminence under 
consideration, but is hardly consistent with it. It takes years of study 
and thought to make a great lawyer, and when a man is ascertained to be 
one he will have something better to do tban to be at the orders of ^vexy 
wretched pettifogger who can cook up an action for an assault or an illegal 
distress. A man who chooses to take up the petty line of busmess may 
do BO 5 but if he does, he sacrifices the prospect of rising beyond a petty 
level. * 

The general character of litigation is in itself a proof that it cannot be 
advantageously conducted by dishonest men. It is one of the fooli^t 
errors into wliich people are led by the wish to look knowing, to assert 
that litigation is generally dishonest. In fact, it is an uncommon thing finr 
people to go to law unless, whether right or wrong, they have a substantial 
reason for doing so. No doubt a certain proportion of legal proceedings 
arise out of mere spite, fomented, possibly, by rogues who wiidi to profit 
by it. But these cases form the exceptions. There is in every iKXge 
nation a vast mass of substantial litigation, which is produced by various 
causes. Such, for example, is the irregular, informal manner in 
people do business when they have confidence in each other, and 
that unforeseen events often disturb that confidence, and make it neCMpiy 
to put a precise construction on words and acts which never had auj 
dse meaning. Another great source of it is to be found in misundeMaii^ 
inga, which may begin in perfect good faith, but go on inoreasilig 
widening till they assume the form of quarrels, which it is labaohltd^ 
necessary to settle judicially. Botdfide disputes upon matters oiliest ^ 
a third source of litigation* Whether a man was in hia right Vhip 
he made a will ; what really occurred between two persona wim 
diffiemt impressions of the same trsnsaotion j what was the 
xeilway accident; whether or not it was predne^ by the negl^eiate ^ tike 
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company’s aerFantB, — ^these, and other queetions of the same sort, are 
BpeoiiDens of the inevitable intricacy of human afiairs— an intricacy 
which unavoidably causes differences of opinion between perfectly 
honourable men. 

When such questions as these are under discussion, a lonA fide litigant 
does not wish to have his claim advocated as if he were a rogue and a cheat. 
He wishes to win, not merely because he wants the money, but because 
he wants his rights, and he therefore prefers a man of honour for his 
representative. It is only in novels that people engage in lawsuits with 
the conviction that they are in the wrong. In real life there is nothing of 
which they are more firmly convinced than that they are right, and that 
if the truth came out it would secure their triumph. So much is this the 
case that it fiirnishes an answer, independent of that already given, to the 
common charge against advocacy, that the advocate has to plead on the 
wrong side. All that he knows of either side is contained in his own 
brief, and it must be a very singular brief indeed if it does not establish 
the claim of the person on whose behalf it is delivered in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. No one, or hardly anyone, is ever wrong on his own 
showing. If he were, he would not come into courk 

Of the many foolish things that are said about the bar, few are more 
foolish than the common assertion that moral vices, such as impudence, 
coarseness, and lying, are useful to a lawyer. In fact, honesty is the best 
policy in that, in precisely the same sense as in other professions. Each 
of the three vices first named is on the whole injurious to a man^s legal 
prospects. Impudence is offen confounded with the possession of strong 
nerves — the advantage of which no one disputes ; but it is in reality quite a 
different thing. It is no more than insensibility to shame, arising from the 
absence of that internal warning which holds a man back from doing what 
is wrong, or makes him feel ashamed of himself if he does; but how is this 
an advantage to any one ? It can only be one in the supposition that to 
do the shameful thing, which modesfy withholds a man fi:om doing, is an 
advantage ; but the contrary of thU has been already sufficiently shown. 
Impudence is veiy like imperfect bodily senses ; it consists not in an excess 
of courage, but in a want of sensibility, and is a most serious defect both 
in speaking and in the examination of witnesses. It is impossible to do 
either of these things well unless the speaker can establish sympathy 
between himself and those whom he is addressing, and to this consider- 
able sensibility is jn<Siq>ensable. An impudent man does not feel whether 
the judge and Ihe Jury are listening to him or not, nor has he any notion 
of the impresaion which he ia making. He cannot feel for the witness 
whom he mEamines, and, therefore, never examines him well, for he does 
not see how his questions affect him. The some may be said to a great 
extent of oparseness, which has, moreover, the additional disadvantage of 
disgusting those who listen to it. 

The nodon that disregard to truth is an advantage to a barrist^, is 
of all the qpiteM commonplaces which people take a foolish pltastM an 
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repeating upon the subject, the most absurd. The fdlly jokes about brief- 
lessness, which were certainly threadbare twenty and probably a hundred 
years ago, appear to have created an impression that a barrister is a sort 
of educated beggar, absolutely dependent on all his clients, jointly and 
severally, with no character to lose, and bound down to an abject sub- 
serviency to every one who gives him a brief, in respect of every brief 
which he receives. Such notions, childish as they are, afford the only 
possible explanation of the impression as to the advantage which a bar- 
rister is supposed to derive from acquiring a reputation for falsehood. 
In fact, such a reputation is, apart from its in&my, a most aerious 
calamity. A man suspected of that vice is nevrj trusted, either by the 
judges or by the bar; and no one who does not know by practical 
experience how much the despatch of business depends on the existence 
of such confidence, can estimate the loss which the want of it inflicts. 
Suppose a man has promised an attorney that he will personally attend a 
particular case, and leaves it at the last moment to his junior ; — is that 
likely to prolong their connection ? Suppose a judge detects hunt in mis- 
stating the effect of an afiSidavit, and on all subsequent occasions insists on 
his reading his affidavits straight through — is that likely to make him a 
pleasant person to deal with ? Suppose that after giving a promise to the 
counsel on the other side to produce a particular witness, or to make a 
particular admission, he refuses to do so— is he likely to be trusted with 
confidence in return ? The simple truth is, that advocacy is neither more 
nor less moral than other professions. It is a practical expedient devised 
as the best mode of doing a very difficult thing, namely, administering the 
law. It shares with all other human pursuits the reproach of doing harm 
os well as good, though on the whole it does good. It possesses a hig)fi 
and strict standard of professional morality, which is, however, evaded by 
a noisy and conspicuous section of its members ; and it gives its prizes 
to those who have the intellectual and physical strength to win them; but 
in attaining them the possession of the principal moral virtues are a cou** 
sideruble, though not an indispensable assistance. 



Civilization rests on hunger. Whatever part Mr. Darwin’s Struggle for 
Existence may have played in the development of the animal creation, it 
has certainly had no mean place in the development of man. The 
recurring and unfailing stimulus which the stomach supplies, lies at the 
root of all those energetic efforts by which men gradually advance from 
ignorance to knowledge, from impotence to full dominion over nature. 
Without the necessity of eating, they would probably never have exerted, 
would never even have discovered, half their powers. Men otight^ 
therefore, to be hungry. Failing appetite, the* human race had been a 
failure altogether. 

Accordingly, a continual demand for food has been attained in man’s 
construction. He carries his task-master within him, and, spite of his 
laziness, becomes a working animal. No inconsiderable achievement 
this 1 Nor is it the less admirable, because, in the nature of things, it 
must be. That nature of things itself is admirable. 

We must eat, because we are not the possessors, but only the users, of 
the power which we exercise. We draw from nature at once our sub- 
stance, and the force by which we operate upon her; being, so far, parts of 
her great i^stem, immersed in it for a short time and to a small extent. 
Enfolding us, as it were, within her arms, Nature lends us her forces to 
expend ; we receive them, and pass them on, giving them the impress of our 

will, and bending them to our designs, for a little while ; and then 

Yes ; then it is all one. The great procession pauses not, nor flags a 
moment, for our fall. The powers which Nature lent to us she resumes 
to herself, or lends, it may be, to another : the use which we have made 
of them, or might have mode and did not, written in her book for ever. 

Nature folds us in her arms — and feeds us with milh Scattered 
through the animal and vegetable kingdoms lie the various substances 
which are blended in the mother** breast. Man, guided by a native 
instinct, which his highest refinement and most perfect knowledge can but 
sanction and develop, gathers these substances together, to make from them 
a sustenance that almost exactly repeats his earliest food. Regarding the 
essential elements, and overlooking the accidents of form and mode, wo 
may strictly say that man, wherever he is rightly nourished, is fed on 
milk. And, indeed, in whatever form the food may be taken by the mouth, 
the blood is fed on milk at all times. The result of the digestive 
elaboration which they imdergo, is to reduce all viands to a milk-like 
fluid — chyle. “ Moreover,** says an eloquent author, nature, the mighty 
mother, offers herself breastwise to all her little natuirea; Ae swetto i» 
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landscape and undulating hill with mammary tenderness ; each creation is 
a dug held forth to a younger creature ; and milk is thus again a symbol 
of the food and feeding which are everywhere.” * 

But what then is milk? It is a combination of several very different 
ingredients, each one of which has its own part to play in the living body. 
Besides water (which constitutes about nine-tenths of it), milk contains 
casein, the substance out of which the cheese is made ; fat, which yields 
the butter ; sugar, which is sometimes extracted, and is then known as 
sugar of milk; ” and, lastly, vaiious salts, the principal being common 
dinner salt, and phosphate of lime i»r bone earth. 

Any food on which man can live a healthy Llj, must contain virtually 
the same ingredients : — a substance similar to cheese, and known by the 
general term albuminous ; fat ; sugar, or starch ; earthy matter, or salts ; 
and water. These are not th^ oidy essentials of food, but they are the 
chief. 

That we need in our food flesh-like matter, to renew our wasting flesh, 
and earthy matter, to make stiong our bones, is evident. But why should 
we need also fat, or starch, or sugar, especially the latter, of which our 
bodies do not seem to consist at all 7 

We may perhaps obtain a clue to the purpose which sugar serves when 
taken as food, by observing what occurs in it when placed in corresponding 
circumstances, external to the body. If a solution of sugar is kept in a 
warm atmosphere, exposed to the air, and a small quantity of yeast be 
added, we know that it ferments ; the sugar resolves itself into carboxuo 
acid and alcohol, and the yeast grows. Here are two o^'posite processes 
going on together, and mutually connected — the decompositiqn of the 
sugar (which is attended with the absorption of oxygen), and the growth of 
the yeast. We will not ask at present which of these processes is the 
cause of the other; it is enough that they take place, together, and that, 
at least, the growth will not go on, if the sugar be not decomposed* 

Now the yeast is composed of the same matter of which our own 
bodies mainly consist. Like them, it is an albuminous substance : and it 
grows, as we have seen, on condition of the waste and decompoaition''*<^*4il 
fact, the partial burning away — of sugar. May it not be, then, that our 
bodies also grow — are made to increase or live — on the same conditm ? 
and that the sugar, taken as food, wastes and is burnt away withilt the 
system ; while by its means, the other, yeast-like, elements of our feed 
develop into more life ? 

This would be simply the same thing occurring in the bodji tbajt 
occurs without. We may, therefore, well believe that vaxsk mutaidllt 
dependent decomposition of sugar and growth of albumen take ||^ 
the ^stem, though perhaps, as yet, it can hardly Ijfi said to be 
The to that 8tar<di is converted into sugar in the body, be&re any 
ther use is made of it, renders the idea more probable^ It is IM 
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tihat the process of digestion, in this respect, is the same as fermentation, 
but simply that it is analogous. There is nothing in the body that cor- 
responds strictly to the cells of yeast, nor do the sugar and starch of the 
food ferment : although carbonic acid is formed from them, alcohol is not. 

But whether this view be true or not, it presents to us an idea, long ago 
suggested by Liebig, and of the truth of which there scarcely exists any 
reasonable doubt : namely, that our food consists of two portions essen- 
tially distinct — one designed to iumish the materials of our bodies, the 
other designed to furnish force, Liebig fixed his attention chiefly on the 
heat, which man, in common with the other warm-blooded animals, pro- 
duces, and which amounts on an average to 38° in temperate climates, and 
in cold climates to much more ; the heat of human blood, in health, being 
everywhere about 98° Fahrenheit. Accordingly, Liebig divided food into 
the two classes of tissue-forming and heat-producing substances; the 
former comprising the albuminous materials, with a certain proportion of 
the oleaginous, or fatty ; the latter, or heat-producers, comprising the 
greater proportion of the oleaginous substances, and all the sugar and the 
starch. All the structures of our body, with the exception of the fat 
deposited in certain parts (which can hardly be regarded as essential when 
the animal is considered in respect to its active powers), consist of, or 
largely contain, albuminous materials. 

But what, then, distinguishes these ** albuminous ” materials? Chiefly 
this : that they contain nitrogen, from which fat, and starch, and sugar 
are entirely free. Nitrogenous substances are found in all our organs. 
We can partly see a reason for this in the characters which nitrogen pos- 
sesses. Of all known bodies, it is that which most strongly tends to the 
gaseous state, and which constitutes, accordingly, the most unstable com- 
pounds. The activity, or proneness to change, of animal bodies, seems 
to depend chiefly on the presence of nitrogen within them, and its in- 
veterate tendency to escape, and to become free again. The mobility of 
nitrogen,** says Dr. George Wilson, “ makes it pre-eminently the modi- 
fier of the living organism. Like a half-reclaimed gipsy firom the wilds, 
it is ever seeking to be free again ; and not content with its own freedom, 
is ever tempting others, not of gipsy blood, to escape firom thraldom. 
Like a bird of strong beak and broad wing, whose proper place is the sky, 
it opens the door of its aviaiy, and rouses and flutters the other and more 
peaceful birds, till they fly with it, although they soon part company.** 
The ordinary cotton, which remains so permanent under all conditions, 
and even bums so slowly, differs from the explosive gun-cotton, chiefly 
by the addition of nitrogen to the latter. And this may illustrate 
the difference between the slow-changing sugar, starch, or &t, and the 
quickly-decomposing, force-exerting muscle. 

It is curious to observe, in respect to nitrogen, how the very same 
qualities fit one element for purposes apparently the most opposed. As a 
gas, nitrogen is passive, inoperative, almost entirely free from tendencies 
of any kind, and fit therefore to be a mere diluent of the too-powexflil 
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oxjgen. It is the fluid in which our yital air is dissolved, as we mix 
potent substances with water, to moderate and equalize their force. 
Combined, on the other hand, into the solid form, nitrogen becomes full 
of intense activity, and constitutes substances which are fitted, by their 
extreme liability to chance, to become the instruments of sensation or 
of will. 

Nor is it uninteresting to note that, in these respects, oxygen presents 
characters exactly the reverse. This element is active and prone to change 
in its free or gaseous state, tending to oxidize every substance that is 
capable of undergoing that process ; it is passive and stable when com- 
bined. Surely in these deep relations, anddn the adjustment of the living 
body to their demands, we have glimpses of a profound harmony and a 
far-reaching adaptation, the full recognition of which might raise to a 
worthier level our conception of creative wisdom. 

The non-albuminous portions of our food — the sugars, starches, fats — 
are also fitted by their chemical relations for the part they serve. Less 
prone to change than the nitrogen-containing bodies, they yet have a 
tendency to undergo changes of their own. They tend to unite with 
oxygen, this union being much facilitated by the presence of the albumi- 
nous bodies, which, changing more readily, give them as it were a start. 
Sugar and starch consist of equal values of oxygen and hydrogen (the 
proportion which forms water), and about the same amount of carbon. 
They are called, therefore, carbo-hydrates ('♦hj*t is, carbon- waters), and 
may probably be rightly regarded as water containing carbon diffused 
through it. Thus the carbon readily attracts oxygen to itself, and forms 
carbonic acid : carbonic acid and water being the products of their decay 
or burning. Fat and oils, of every kind, also consist of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, but in them the oxygen is in less proportion. They are 
not merely water and carbon, but if there be any water in them, then 
both carbon and hydrogen must be considered as diffused through it. 
Accordingly, these oleaginous substances, in their burning, take up more 
oxygen, and give out more force. Any one (who likes) may prove this 
fact by taking, on a cold day, a glass of cod-liver oil, and seeing how warm 
it makes him. 

Thus as the escape of nitrogen seems to give their primary activity 
to the organs of the body, so the absorption of oxygen gives rise to the 
force which the subsidiary portions of the food supply. The heat of the 
body is derived from oxidation ; not, however, of the carbo-hydrates and 
fats alone, but, in their turn, of all its structures too : for these, either in 
the act of fulfilling or after they have fulfilled their functions, are partly 
burned with oxygen as well. 

In these processes — the casting forth of nitrogen, and uniting with 
oxygen, each of them being a source of force within the body^-ctmedsts 
eni|foatically the animal life. And thus we recognize the relatimi of the 
vegetable to the animal world, as the great preparer of its food* For the 
plant performs processes the very reverse of these. It oombines nitrogen 
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with its tissues, and forms albuminous bodies;* it gives off oxygen, sepa- 
rating it irom carbonic acid, and thus forms starchy bodies and fat. By 
this means it provides a store of force-containing materials for the animal^s 
use ; all the principal elements concerned are placed in their active state ; 
the carbon and oxygen tending to unite, the nitrogen tending to liberate 
itself. There is a store of force here which the animal needs only to 
appropriate, to give it power to act. 

Food is force. The transference of vegetable matter to the animal, in 
its eating, is like the placing a tense spring within a watch. The animal 
structure is the mechanism, and the force which is in the food, operating 
through it, produces the animal functions as its results. The plants are 
our purveyors ; they gather strength for us from the air and earth, reducing 
the impalpable and evanescent forces of light and heat into solid and 
enduring forms, in which we can grasp them with our hands, and consume 
them with our teeth, appropriate them to our own substance, and make 
them our immediate servants. The advancing army of animal existence 
bears in its train a commissariat which turns to best account the resources 
of all lands, and whose system never breaks down. 

But the non-nitrogenous elements of food have other offices besides 
that of producing force. Fat is essential to the formation of every 
structure in the body, especially of the brain and nervous system, which 
consist in great part of a peculiar fat combined with phosphorus. It is 
present also in great quantity, wherever specially active growth and 
development of cells are taking place. Accordingly it exists largely in 
the yolk of the egg, one-third of which is composed of oil. This oil gives 
the yolk its yellow colour and rich taste ; it seems to be especially used 
in the development of the blood cells. Fat is essential also to the right 
digestion of all food; and there are many facts which prove that an 
insufficiency of fat or oily matters in the food tends to produce scrofulous 
disease. In Iceland, where all the other conditions which favour that 
affection exist in great intensity, but the food of the people contains an 
immense quantity of fat, scrofula is scarcely known. Thus, although fat 
is chiefly consumed in cold countries to act as fuel, and to supply the 
enormous amount of heat required in them, yet its use is universsd. If 
the inhabitants of the arctic regions gorge themselves with animal blubber, 
those of the tropics season their lighter dishes with v^etable 'oils, which 
those climates yield in especial abundance. It xnay be that the fx)ft fluid 
acts as a corrective to the watery, pungent, acid, and cool things which 
are so refrediing to the frame. So we add oil to salads. 

Starch and sugar, too, have other parts to play besides being directly 
consumed to furnish force. By the separation of oxygen from them in 


* This nitrogen, however, is not absorbed from the air. It is derived by the plant 
only from the Ghemieal oomponnds whUh nitrogen forms | and diiefly from the 
volatile ammonia (the pongent <*epirit of hertihoni in the and from the eelts of 
nitrie acid id the soil 
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body, iiiej may be converted into &t $ but ibe presence of a certain 
amount of fat in the food is eflaentiai to this process, Bouasingault 
found, by experiments on animals, that starohy matters (such as potatoes) 
will not fatten, unless a little fat be aleo given with them. When this 
is done, &t is accumulated in mueh greater amount tlian the qumility 
consumed* Bees, too, if fed upon sugar alone, cannot long oon4ltue 
to form wax; but if a minute portion of &t be added to the saig^, 
much more wax continues to be secreted than the could supply^ The 
instinct, therefore, which leads us to mix butter with potatoes is jmtlQcd 
by physiology. 

Sugar, also, by forming an acid within the digestive system, acts 
part of a solvent upon the other food, and by mixi ug witli the albummoua 
and earthy matters, causes them to be more easily absorbed. So the 
contains a small proportion of sugar, which aids in the absorption 
lime from the ^ell, to form the bony iabric of the chick. It does not 
follow from tliis, however, that the free use of sugar in its separate form iC 
desirable. The ordinary articles of vegetable food contain sugar 
starch, which in the "body is converted into sugar), in large prQppvthm^ 
and there is good reason to believa that in its naturally- combined ferm it 
is both more easily digested, and more available for the purposes of nutri^ 
tion, than when crystallized. And further, being almost the lowest 
of all the organic substances which are suitable for food, and thfit wmeh 
yields the least force in its oxidation, sugar in cj^ccss is not well bmmc by 
the system : it seems to squander the energies of the assimilating ig^paxcAi 
tus, Averting to the less highly vitalized and less nutritious substance ^ 
force which should be devoted to the elaboration of the more poweifril ai||| 


more essential Crtioles of food. The ordinary sugar of commerce, moiu^ 
over, derived from the sugar-cane, is not capable of being directly 
to physiological purposes. Cane-sugar is converted within the body iuH 
another kind of sugar, resembling that derived from the grape, heftme it 
can enter into the circuit of the vital changes. This modification myolvey 


no other change of composition than the taking into combinatlo%|i»£il^ 
more water. The form of sugar wliich results is called glucoeO^ AOd w 
more easily fermentable than cane-sugar. Their relative compo4tik>m'i^|^ 
cane-sugar, 12 of carbon to 12 of water; grape anger, 12 of cerbon ^ 


of water. 

Thus the main current of our life fiows on. The organic 
the ibod, in their two great frnns, supply us on the one hand with l|^ stpm 
stance we appropriate, end on &e ether, with the power by ^ 
live, and the heat which makes us glow with vital wermlh, 
elements, besides these, are^eed&l. In its highest fiijd^s, liib 
utterly forsehe the ground; the human body, depending if|icmlayj|e 
^ts frr its exists^ cenfefses its origin in dust Ociiwcn^ 
iren, phosphorusi soda, potaidt limq« and 

in the *md, ^e vatioua vegetable products them & IfvMi 

vdu le. ' ' 
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quantities. The instinctire ohoice of certain articles of food, whidb 
cluaiBoterizeB, sometimes, whole nations, seems often to he determined by 
the presence or absence of certain of these elements. The potato, for 
example, contains bat little lime, and in Ireland, where it has become the 
staple article of food, the water is largely impregnated with lime, owing 
to the nature of the soil The importance of the saline ingredients of food 
is proved by an experiment made by the French academicians, who fed a 
dog, daily, on half a pound of boiled flesh that had been previously soaked 
in water and pressed ; in the course of forty-three days the animal had lost 
one quarter of its weight, and after fifty-five days its emaciation was 
extreme.* 

The inorganic materials exist in the body in two forms ; partly com- 
bined in mmute proportions with the albuminous substances, and partly 
in the form of salts simply dissolved in the fluids. The total quantity of 
salts contained in the blood is seven or eight parts in the thousand, of 
which common salt, the chloride of sodium, constitutes about the half. 
Various of these inorganic materials serve evident uses in the economy. 
Lime, for instance, united with phosphoric acid, gives solidity to the bones. 
The alkaline salts also play an important part. Through being alkaline, 
the blood holds its albumen in solution, and mot^ readUy absorbs the 
digested food, which has been rendered acid by the gastric juice. The 
alkalies also promote the oxidation and removal of the worn-out materials 
which the blood carries to the lungs, and there casts oflT. The chloride of 
sodium famishes hydrochloric acid to the stomach, while its free soda 
goes to constitute the bile, and other alkaline secretions. It has been 
found that cows, with whose food no salt was mingled, after some months 
lost their hair, and fell into bad condition. And the almost universal 
desire for this substance, among both men and animals, indicates its 
physiological necessity. Travellers in Africa have described the intense 
longing for salt^ which a oontinued use of vegetable food without it in- 
duces. Tet it is curious that in certain countries, salt is not consumed. 
FriiAisor Johnston mentions as instances of this, the South-Western part 
of Aidca, and Beresov, in Siberia. Whether an extraordinaxy supply of 
mlt is otherwise ftimished in these districts, has not been ascertained. 

But of all the inorganic elements, none seem to exhibit so striking an 
adaptation to become a constituent of the organic body as photphuruB* 
The peculiar characters of this substance, fitting it for vital uses, were 
first described by Prcdessor Orsham, ike present Haster of the Hint; and 
Dr. G. Wilson has sinoe illustrated the subject with all the acuteness of his 
searching intelleot and the wealth of his grsoeftil fimcy. f 

Phosphorua, in its oommon and finS discovered form, is a soft, semi- 
tr^parent substance, resembling wax; it dunes even at the freering- 
point of water, melts a hundred degrees belqiw the boiling point of that 
liquid, buzata into fiame in the air at a tdnpsrature a little higher, 


* Br.LstiMky. 
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jri^ds a thick white smoke, condensing into a snow of phosphoric acid. It 
is so inflammable that it can be preserred with safety only under water, 
and there is scarcely a chemist who has not been in some degree a marlyr 
to its flames. It is so poisonous that not a year passes without some poor 
child falling a yictim to the small portion which it thoughtlessly eats 
from a lucifer match, and without some tmoaudoned lucifer-match-maker 
Buflering the prolonged tortures of slow poisoning which its daily adminis- 
tration in minute doses infellibly occasions. It reacts so powerfully 
upon the air in which it is permitted to ihme, that it changes its oxygen 
into the energetic oxidizing, deodorizing, and bleaching agent which is 
known as ozone. In a word, it exhibits in an inionse degree affinity or 
tendency to combine^ abke with metals and non-metals, and strikingly 
altera each by its union with it. 

In so fer, then, as mobility, or susceptibility of various changes, is 
concerned, no one will question the fitness of phosphorus to become an 
organismal element. But till recently we had not discovered that it cam 
change this mobile, restless condition, for one of passive indiflference and 
great stability. Phosphorus is now known to exist in no fewer than fiye 
distinct forms, besides that above described, which is called the vitreous^ or 
glassy phosphorus. The most interesting of these other forms is that of a 
red, non-crystalline solid, the properties of which are in most marked con- 
trast to all that were before supposed to cha^a^'terize Ihis substance. It 
does not shine at the heat of freezing water, nor melt even at that of boil- 
ing water. It exhales at ordinary temperatures no vapour and no odciur, 
nor does it become oxidized in the air, nor change it into ozone. It ia not 
poisonous, even when directly administered in doses a hundred times greater 
than those which are fatal with vitreous phosphorus, and it may be bandied 
with impunity. Towards other elements it shows in general a singukfr 


indifference ; nor is it till it is raised to a temperature of 500^ Sahreu- 
heit (or some 470^ above the heat necessary to make vitreous plioqthdruB 
begin to bum), that it starts into activity, bursting into flame, a^ yiidd&ig 
phosphoric add. It appears to owe its peculiarities to the presence in § 
Cf much latent heat, so that it diflbrs from vitreous phosphorus SS 
does from water, or water from ice ; for it is most eaiffiy produced by long 
maintenance of the common phosphorus at a temperature below 49(r| 
when heated above this point, it suddenly bursts into vapour, 
with evolution of heat, into the fluniliar modification of the element. 
Here, then, is an element which can imperceptibly and tails 

fli^ a condition of great chemical activity to one of great 
Inertness. In virtue this character, phosphorus may hlioif ^ Iflo ip 
in its changes, may oxidise in the one great set of cnipiihM:^ 
indifferent to os^gen in the other ; zasy occur in the biWi m ihe titritte 
ibrm, changing as qtflddy as the inteQeOt 6r flnsglqhtion 
Uter^y flmtdng that thoughts smy brelthe attd 
K>e present in &e tiones in Its amorphous fl)tin, cchMt like ms 
ceryitid, to sustain upon its unwearied dunfldeils the MM Mi of 
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stones of flesh. And what is here said of the brain as contrasted with 
the bones, will apply equal or similar force to many other organs of the 
body. All throughout the living system, we may believe that phosphorus 
is found at the centres of vital action in the active condition, and at 
its outlying points in the passive condition. In the one case it is like tlie 
soldier with his loaded musket pressed to his shoulder and his finger on 
the trigger, almost anticipating the command to fire ; in the other it is like 
the same soldier with his unloaded weapon at his side standing at case.*’ 

Further, phosphonis forma with oxygen a powerful acid, capable even 
of abstracting water from sulphuric acid, and yet perfectly unirritating to 
the oi^nic textures. Taking up varying quantities of water, phosphoric 
acid assumes no fewer than three distinct forms, which will unite with 
one, two, or three atoms of alkali respectively, giving an acid, neutral or 
alkaline reaction. Thus it is available for the most varied uses in the 
body. “ A child is beginning to walk, and the bones of its limbs must 
be strengthened and hardened; phosphoric acid, accordingly, carries witli 
it three units of lime to them, and renders them solid and firm. But the 
bones of its skull must remain comparatively soil and yielding, for it has 
many a fall, and the more elastic these bones ore,^ the less will it sufier 
when its head strikes a hard object; so that in them we may suppose the 
phosphoric acid to retain but two units of lime, and to form a softer, lesg 
consistent solid. And the cartilages of the ribs must be still more supple 
and elastic, so that in them the phosphoric acid may be supposed to be 
combined with but one tmit of base. On the other hand, its tecdi must 
be border than its hardest bones, and a new demand is made on the lime- 
phosphates to associate themselves with other lime-salts (especially fluoride 
of calcium), to form the cutting edges and grinding faces of the incisors 
and molars. All the while also, the blood must be kept alkaline, that 
oxidation of the tissikes may be promoted, and albumen retained in solu- 
tion; and yet it must not be too alkaline, or tissues and albumen will both 
bo destroyed, and the carbonic acid developed at the systemic capillaries 
will not exchanged for oxygen when the blood is exposed to that gas at 
the lungs. So phosphoric acid provides a salt containing two unitif of 
soda and one of water, which is sufficiently alkaline to promote oxidation, 
dissolve albumen, and absorb carbonic acid, and yet boldb the latter so 
loosely, that it instantly exchanges it for oxygen when it encounters that 
gas in the pulmonaiy capillaries. Agahii the flcdi juice must be kept acid 
(perliaps, as has been suggested, in clectro*pokr opposition to the alkalinity 
of the blood, as afiecting the transmisrioa of the electrical currents which 
are now known to trarerse the tissues), end pho^horic acid providesa salt, 
containing two units of water, and one of potadi, which secures the requi- 
site acidity.*’ 

« Chemical mdons here been compared to marriages, and dbemical 
to wedded peiri. lif the comparison is eocepted, then the 
gre^ inajority of tW mineial.ecids are monogamists, and wefifled each to 
n wgie beset but phosphorio^ao^ like an eastmm jpatriarebi has the 
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privilege, if he pleases, of wedding tihree bases, although he is often 
satisfied with two, and can cheerfully content himself witb one. Or, to 
vary the figure more expressively, the ordinary acids are like the Hindoos 
under the domination of caste, and when hired as servants stipulate to 
carry but one thing, and the minimum weight of that ; phosphoric acid is 
an English servant of all work, lifting three loads at a time, of any three 
things that require to be lifted, and willing at all times to make himself 
generally useful.” 

These characters of phosphorus, besides their own immediate interest, 
arc, as we shall see, most suggestive in relation to the question of food in 
its widest sense. For the nitrogen-containing bodies are characterised 
also by a capacity for assuming a great variety «f distinct forms, which 
serve very different physiological purposes, with very slight changes of 
composition. They exist in the blood in two chief forms — that of albumen 
and that of fibrine. The former of these is comparatively little prone to 
rliange ; the latter readily alters its condition, coagulating on exposure 
to the air. A great variety also of these substances is found in food, each 
Bcpai ate species of plant containing its own peculiar nitrogenous ^ement, 
distinguished by a slight variety of properties. But we must hasten on. 
Of the water, which not only forms a part, but is, indeed, the chief Con- 
stituent of all our food (as it is also of the entire body, constituting three- 
fourths of our weight), we need not speak furtlier. Although it is the 
*most important of all alimentary substances, sud the entire 'withdrowml 
of It from the food produces more intolerable batterings and speedier deaih 
than any oUicr kind of starvation, yet so far as we at present know, ili 
office, as a food, is simple. It seems to be a diluent or menstruum only, 
facilitating changes in which it has itself no share. Perhaps we mig^t 
say that water is to the body what nitrogen is to the atmospbere, the 
passive solvent in which the active elements are distributed, and by meana 
of which their activity is at once elicited and controlled. The nee of 
water, however, greatly promotes vanous secretions, causing |m iltcrease 
not only in their liquid portion, but also in tlieir sqlid constituents. 

There is another class of substances met with in our natural 
which experience has proved to be of the utmost value, altliough the male 
of their action is not understood — the organic acids, and fre^ 
juices. The desire for fruits and fredi vegetables, which becomes in 
intense longing when they have been for some time withhdd, ai 
who have made long voyages at sea can testify, has its root in a 
of the system. Lime-juice, assisted by other rational measures^ iMp 
banished scurvy from the navy ; and further proof of the neoes||iy of 
these substances for healthy nutrition is furniidied by ftete wl^dk 
occpr. Dr. Carpenter has called attention to the dreumsiance ftafc 
the year that followed the potato famine in Ireli}nd, when the 
of vegetables prevented their use as an article of diet to e 
extent, soui^y broke out in many of the Bnglhdi |Kierhomie(a 
is no doubt that too scanty a mpfty of reHsits^ 111 
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produce actual disease, undermines the health, and increases the ride of 
manj afieotions. Not very long ago a patient was admitted into Guy’s 
Hospital with fractured leg. The limb was placed in the most favour- 
able oircumstanoes for uniting. The diet was liberal, and of the most 
noundiing kind, containing bread, and meat, and porter in abundance. 
But no union took place. Fresh v^tables were prescribed to the full 
extent of appetite, and new bone began at once to be deposited. 

Nothing is more truly imscientihG than the prolonged enforcement of 
an exclusive diet of bread and meat for weak digestion. It has happened 
more than once in our own knowledge that a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, for which a rigid diet has been prescribed, has yielded to tempta- 
tion, and indulged in a free and varied and most anti-digestive meal ; and 
the dyspepsia has disappeared from that time forth. This fact, however, 
says nothing in favour of habitual indulgence. 

Instinct or natural desire is, generally — ^perhaps in health it is almost 
always — a good index to the food that is best. In many cases of disease 
it is an invaluable guide to the articles best adapted to the patient’s state. 
But this is not always the case. In some instances, as where sugar is 
found in excess within the system — ^where the flesh runs away in sugar as 
it were — the desire for fniits is intense, but its gratification is very 
hurtful. 

It was an idea of Liebig’s that alcohol was a food ; that is, that like 
fat or sugar, it united with oxygen in the ^stem, and supplied it with 
warmth. Recent investigations, however, very carefully conducted by 
Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, have thrown discredit on this 
opinion. It appears that if not all (which it would be extremely diflGioult 
if not impossible to prove), yet by fkr the greater part of any spirit oon- 
snmed passes off i^ the secretions, unchanged. It may be shown, unaltered, 
in the breath, the perspiration, and other secretioziaf for as much as ten or 
twelve hours after the uSe of eteu a moderate quantity, and there is no 
evidence that any part of it undergoes oxidation. If this view be true, 
alcohol would aj^iear to aot the part of an excitant merely, affording no 
real acoession of any kind to tiie force of the body. It has been long 
known to possess a special aflini^ ibr the nervous tissues. Dr. Percy, 
many years ago, proved its presence in the brain of persons dyi^g from its 
use, and of animals to which it was administered ; and the authors above 
mentioned confirm his experiments. 

When fbod is entirely withheld, mammals and birds die in from ten to 
twenty days, Icdng in the course of that time from leas than a thirds to 
more than half of their weight, according to the amount of fat they had 
previously accumulated. From some experiments made by Chomat, it 
appears, that while the fiit is almost entirely oonsamed, and the blood 
reduced to one-fourth of iti amount, the nervous qretem snfibrs scarcely 
any loss of weight. Bidder and Skdi^dt, however, found ^t in the oeee 
of cats, the blood was diminidbed even more than the fiit, and the brain 
aalso vrasted to the extent of 87 per cent. 
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The most striking circumstance, however, connected with starvation, 
is the tendency to decomposition and putridity, alike in the blood and all 
the organs, which the absence of food occasions. The system, left un- 
nourished, not only wastes away, and is consumed { its vitality also fails, 
and putrid emanations cover the sur&ce. This ftct furnishes farther 
evidence that part of the office of the food is to feed the lifo of the orga- 
nism, as well as to supply its substance, and maintain its heat. Thus 
typhus, and other putrid fevers, follow in the train of famine. Perhaps 
it is, in part, by counteracting this tendency to putrefaction, that very 
small quantities of food seem to have so much influence in deferring the 
fatal effects of abstinence. The usual duration of life in thb human 
subject under complete deprivation of food and drink, is only eight or ten 
days, yet a case is reported by Dr. Willan, in which a young gentleman, 
who starved himself under the influence of a religious delusion, lived fbr 
sixty days, taking only a little orange juiceJ*^ In another instance, a 
patient, under a hysterical affection, for three weeks took only a cup of 
tea once or twice a day, and on many days not even this was swallowed; yet 
the strength seemed rather to increase than to diminish during this period. 

But results similar to those of entire want of food ensue, if the attempt 
be made to confine ourselves to any single article of diet, however in itadf 
nutritious. It has long been known that gelatine — the substanoe which 
forms jelly in all its varieties — could not sustain I'fe. Experiments made 
on dogs and other animals, by a French Commisbxon, showed that they died 
almost as soon when fed on gelatine, as when kept entirely fasting. But 
further investigation has proved that albumen itself, the substance fix>m 
which almost all our structures are directly formed, will not maintain lift 
when exclusively employed. The disgust which a long continuanoe of oUe 
narrow diet excites is therefore justifled from the charge of caprioe. 
Dr. Hammond, an American physician, has recently published an aoqpunt 
of some experiments made upon himself, with the view of determining the 
value of certain kinds of food. For ten consecutive days he lived upon 
coagulated albumen and water. At the end of that time his health was 
seriously deranged ; the power of the system to assimilate the albumen Wia 
impaired, the body was daily losing weight, and an extreme degree of 
lassitude was felt. On a diet of starch alone, the effects were, es mA% 
have been expected, still more severe. The following is the note of fahl 
condition on the eighth day of the experiment ; — ** Violent headache yfm 
present during the whole day. The mind was somewhat oonftiaed} m 
almost constant twitching of the left upper eyelid was experienced, and 
caused me a great deal of annoyance. There was great oppresaum the 
chest, which was only relieved by frequent, fUU, and deq) inspiratkM) 
palpitation of the heart ; and vomiting of a sour fluid. Several hoQs 
their appearance, and Scratches on hand would not heaL The Upa 
were of a bluish tinge.” 

' ' '' " I mill 

* Dr, Corpeuter^s Aman Phymtogy^ Cth Ediftm, p. eo. 
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From this experiinent we may judge what effects are likely to attend 
tJhe plan of feeding infants on arrowroot and water. Nor can any 
artificial combination of the various elements of food, however scientifi- 
cally they may be adjusted, satisfy the demands of the system. The 
peculiar mode of combination which exists in the various foods so lavishly 
provided by nature, is as essential to healthy nutrition as the substances 
themselves. Food must contain not material only, but power; that from 
which life is to flow, must embody the results of living action. It must 
be redolent of sunshine, and permeated with light ; it must have drunk 
in the virtue of tjie airs of heaven. For all these our food must transfer 
to us — to glow within our veins, and animate our nerves. Through it, 
the forces of the universe must work within us, in order that we may 
Kve, And therefore, surely, it is that not to one or two — or twenty — 
varieties of food does nature stint our appetite, or confine our feast. She 
opens her hand, and pours forth to man the treasures of eveiy land and 
every sea, because she would give to fiim a wide and vigorous life, 
participant of all variety. For him the cornfields wave their golden 
grain, of delicate wheat, or hardier rye, of strengthening oat, or thinner 
rice, or oil-abounding maize. Freely for him the palm, the date, the 
banana, the bread-fruit tree, the pine, spreali out a harvest on the air ; 
and pleasant apple, plum, or peach solicit his ready hand. Beneath his 
foot lie stored the starch of the potato, the gluten of the turnip, the 
sugar of the beet; while all the intermediate space is rich with juicy 
herbs. 

Nature bids him cat and be merry ; adding to his feast the solid flesh 
of bird, and beast, and fish, prepared as victims for the sacrifice : firm 
mmcic to make strong the arm of toil, in the industrious temperate 
zone ; and massive ribs of fat to kindle inward fires, for the sad dwellers 
under arctic skies. 

Eat and be meny !” Let the various life of all the world throb in the 
world’s ruler. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Lady Lufton's Rbqttest. 

The bailiffs on that day had their meals regular, — ^and their be^, whioh 
state of things, together with an absence of all duty in the way of 
inventories and the like, 1 take to be the earthly paradise of bailiffk ; and 
on the next morning they walked off with civil speeches and many 
apologies as to their in^^susion. “ They was very sorry,** they> said, “ to 
have troubled a gen’leman as were a gen'leman, but in their way of buai- 
nehs what could they do ? ** To which one of them added a remark that, 
“ business is business.** This statement I am not prepared to contradict, 
but I would lecommend all men in choosing a profession to avoid any 
that may require an apology at every turn ; — either an apology or eba a 
somewhat violent assertion of right. Each younger male reader may per* 
haps reply that he has no thought of becoming a sheriff’s odScer ; but 
then are there not other cognate lines of life t** which perhaps the atten^ 
tion of some such may be attracted ? 

On the evening of the day on which they went Mark received a note 
from Lady Luilon begging him to call early on the following morning, and 
immediately after breakfast he went across to Framley Court. It may be 
imagined that he was not in a very happy frame of mind, but he 
truth of his wife’s remark that the first plunge into cold water was always 
the woist. Lady Luflon was not a woman who would continually tiirow 
his disgrace into his teeth, however terribly cold might be the fissl wonds 
with which she i^oke of it. He strove hard as he entered hisr tooni te 
carry his usual look and bearing, and to put out his hand to greet lusr 
with his customary freedom, but he knew that ho failed. And it may be 
said that no good man who has broken down in his goodness eai*fy 
the disgrace of his fall without some look of shame. When a la 
able to do that, he ceases to be in any way good. 

** This lias been a distressing affur,” said Lady Lufbon after her 
salutatiom 

** Yes, indeed,*’ said he. “ It has been very sad for poor Fant^i^** 
Well; we must all have our little periods of grief; and it may 
haps be fortunate if none of us have worse than this. She will ikot tfi m-- 
plain, herself, I am sure.” 

** She complain 1 ** 

“ No, I am sure she wiU not. Andlbw aB fte got tesay^ 
fethia: 1 hope yon and liufton hnye ha4enon|^ to do blM rib# 
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to lagt you your lives ; for I must protest that your late inend Mr. Sowerby 
is a black ^eep.” 

In no possible way could Lady Luilon have alluded to the matter with 
greater kindness than in thus joinUig Markus name with that of her son. 
It took away all the bitterness of the rebuke, and made the subject one 
on which even he might have spoken without difficulty. But now, seeing 
that she was so gentle to him, he could not but lean the more hardly on 
himself. 

“ I have been very foolish,” said he, very foolish and very wrong, 
and very wicked.” 

Very foolish, I believe, Mr. Kobarts — to speak frankly and once for 
all ; but, as I also believe, nothing worse. I thought it best for both of 
us that we should just have one word about it, and now 1 recommend that 
the matter be never mentioned between us again.” 

“ God bless you, Lady Lufton,” he said. ** I think no man ever had 
such a friend as you are.” 

She had been very quiet during the interview, and almost subdued, 
not speaking with the animation that was usual to her ; for this affair with 
Mr. Robarts was not the only one she had to complete that day, nor, per- 
haps, the one most difficult of completion, ^nt she cheered up a little 
under the praise now bestowed on her, for it was the sort of praise she 
loved best. She did hope, and, perhaps, flatter herself, that she was a good 
friend. 

“ You must be good enough, then, to gratify my friendship by coining 
up to dinner this evening ; and Fanny, too, of course. I cannot take any 
excuse, fexr the matter is completely arranged. 1 have a particular reason 
for wishing it.” These last violent injunctions had been added because 
Lady Luflon had seen a refbsal rising in the parson’s face. Poor Lady 
Lufron 1 Her enemies— ffir even she had enemies— used to declare of her, 
that an invitation to dinner was the only method of rffiowing itself of which 
her good-humour was oogniaant. But let me ask of her enemies whether 
it is not as good a metihod as any other known to be extant ? Under such 
orders as these obedience was of course a necessity, and be promised that 
he, with his wife, would oome across to dinner. And then, when he went 
away, Xjsdy Luflon ordered her carriage. 

During these detnge at Fmmliqr Lucy Bobarta still remained at 
Hogglestock, nursing Mrs. Crawley. Nothing occurred to take her back 
to Frsmley, ftr the same note from Vanry which gave her the first tidings 
of the arrival of the Philistines told her also of their departure-Hmd also 
of the source from whence relief had reached them. Don’t corner there- 
fiwe, fiir that reason/’ said the note, but, nevertheless, do oome as quickly 
as you can, fiir the whole house is sad withewt you/' 

On the morning after the receipt of this note Luey was silting, as was 
now usual with her, beside an oM arm-dhaar to which harjpitisnt had 
latc^ been promoted. The Av(W Sid end Mm 

wgabiing Wgengt h ^ esy SSi# fdth freq^l ^ 
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Silverbridge doctor that any attempt at being well too &«t might again 
precipitate her into an abyss of illness and domestic inefficiency. 

“ I really think I can get about to-morrow,** said she ; and then, dear 
Lucy, I need not keep you longer from your home." 

Tou are in a great huriy to get rid of me, I think. 1 suppose Mr. 
Crawley has been complaining again about the cream in his tea.*’ Mr. 
Crawley had on one occasion stated his assured conyiction that surrepti- 
tious daily supplies were being brought into the house, because he bad 
detected the presence of cream instead of milk in his own cup, Ae, how- 
ever, the cream had been going for sundry days before this Mias Bobarts 
had not thought much of his ingenuity in making the discovery. « 

Ah, you do not know how he speaks of you when your back is 
turned.” 

“ And how does he speak of me I know you would not have the 
courage to tell me the v^tle ” 

“ No, I have not 5 for you would think it absurd coming from one who 
looks like him. He says that if he were to write a poem about womans 
hood, he would make you the herome.” 

With a cream-jug in my hand, or else sewing buttons on to a fdiirt- 
collar. But he never forgave me about the mutton broth. He told 
in BO many words, 4hat I was a — storyteller. And for the matter of thali 
my dear, so I was.” 

He told me that you were an angel.** 

Gk)odne8s gracious 1 ” 

A ministering angel. And so you have been. I can almost ffiel it 
in my heart to be glad that I have been ill, seeing that I have had you fo 
my friond.” 

“ But you might have had that good fortune without the fevar.” 

No, 1 should not. In my married life I have made no frieudo tlH 
my illness brought you to me ; nor should 1 ever really have knoWU yovi 
but for that How should I get to know any one 7 ** 

“ You will now, Mrs. Crawley ; will you not 7 Promise that you wifUi 
You will come to us at Framley when you are well? You have prOmiiii 
already, you know.” 

“ You made me do so when I was too weak to roffige,** 

“ And I shall make you keep your promise top. He dieU oopm, 
if he likes; but you shall come whether he likes or no, And I IkMi 
a word about your old dresses. Old dresses weir as wsdl at Wiiiitiiim 
as at Hogglestopkf^' ^ 

From uU which it will appear that Mm Chfedey and 
become very iutunate during this period of the nnrimgi ei Iwn 
always will, ar» at least should dCi when |hut up 
same sick room. 

The conversation was still going CU betirceu wim 
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It is Fanny, I am sure,” said Lucy, rising from her chair. 

There are two horses,” said Mrs. Crawley, distinguishing the noise 
with the accurate sense of hearing which is always attached to sickness ; 
and it is not the noise of the pony carriage.” 

It is a regular carriage,” said Lucy, speaking from the window, and 
stopping here. It is somebody from Framley Court, for I know the 
servant.” 

As she spoke a blush came to her forehead. Might it not be Loi'd 
Lufton, she thought to herself, — forgetting at the moment that Lord Luflon 
did not go about the country in a close chariot with a fat footman. Inti- 
mate as she had become with Mrs. Crawley she had said nothing to her 
new friend on the subject of her love affair. 

The carriage stopped and down came the footnian, but nobody spoke 
to him from the inside. 

“He has probably brought something from Framley,” said Lucy, 
having cream and such like matters in her mind ; for cream and such like 
matters had come from Framley Court more than once during her sojourn 
there. “ And the carriage, probably, happened to be coming this way.” 

But the mystery soon elucidated itself partially, or, perhaps, became 
more mysterious in another way. The red-armed little girl who had 
been taken away by her frightened mother in the first burst of the fever 
had now returned to her place, and at the present moment entered the 
room, with awe-struck face, declaring that Miss Robarts was to go at once 
to the big lady in the carriage. 

“ I suppose it’s Lady Luflon,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

Lucy’s heart was so absolutely in her mouth that any kind of speech 
was at the moment impossible to her. Why should Lady Luflon have 
come thither to Hogglestock, and why should she wont to sec her, Lucy 
Robarts, in the carriage ? Had not cverytlung between them been settled ? 

And yet 1 Lucy, in the moment for thought that was allowed to 

her, could not determine what might be the probable up^ot of such an 
interview. Her chief feeling was a desire to postpone it for tfie present 
instant. But the red-armed little girl would not allow that. 

“ You are to come at once,” said she. 

And then Lucy, without haring q>oken a word, got up and left the 
room. She walked downstairs, along the little passage, and out through 
the small garden, with frrm stepa, but hardly {mowing whitiber (die went, 
or why. Her presence of mind and self-poseeaeicm had all deserted 
her. She knew that she was unable to speak as die diould do ; die felt 
that she would hare to regret her present bthgviour, but yet die could 
not help herself. Why dioidd IsMiy Lufton bare come to her there? 
went on, and the big footman stood with the cairisge door open. She 
stepped up almost unconsciondy, and, without knowing how Ae got therei 
she found herself seated by Lady Lufton. 

To tell the truth her bdyshipeleowuiaHttieatajbti to kuc^ 

wastocairythroiiediher itBsettIpte 
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however, was clearly with her, and thereforei haying taken Lucy by the 
hand, she spoke. 

<< Miss liobarts,^* she said, ^‘myson has come home. I don't know 
whether you are aware of it.” 

She spoke with a low, gentle voice, not quite like herself, but Lucy 
was much too confused to notice this. 

** I was not aware of it,” said Lucy. 

She had, however, been so informed in Fanny's letter, but all that had 
gone out of licr head. 

“ Yes ; he lias come back. Ue has been in Norway, you know,— 
fishing.” 

Yes,” said Lucy. 

I am sure you will remember all that took place when you come to 
me, not long ago, in my little room upstaWs at Framley Court.” 

In answer to whiclN, Lucy, quivering in every nerve, and wrongly 
thinking that she was visibly shaking in every limb, timidly answered that 
bhe did remember. Why was it that she had then been so bold, and now 
was so poor a coward ? 

“ Well my ^ear ; all that I said to you then I said to you thinking 
that it was for the best. You, at any rate, will not be angry with me for 
loving my own son better than I love any one else.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Lucy. 

lie is the best of sons, and the best of men, and I am sure that he 
will be the best of hubbands.” 

Lucy hud an idea, by instinct, however, rather than by sight, that 
Lady Luiton's eyes were full of tears as she spoke. As for herself die 
was altogether blinded and did not dare to lift her face or to turn 
her head. As for the utterance of any sound, that was quite out of the 
question. 

And now 1 have come here, Lucy, to ask you to be bis wile.*’ 

She was quite sure that she heard the words. They came |laiii}y to 
her ears, leaving on her brain their proper sense, but yet she could 
move or make any sign that she had understood them. It seemed Ml 
though it would be ungenerous in her to take advantage of such cOndllGt 
and to accept an offer made with so much self-sacrifiee. She had MOl 
time at the first moment to think even of his happiness, let alone her 
but she thought only of the magnitude of the conoession whidi had^lMMf 
made to her. When die had constituted Lady Luilon the aibiter Of ]|MI( 
destiny she had fegarded the questiem of her love as decided 
herself. She had fimnd herself unable to endure the podtion at 
Lady Lufton’s daughter**in-laiw while Lady LufUm wotild be emiditg 1#| 
and therefore she had given up the game. She had gbeu Ujp the 
sacrificing herself, and, as fiur as it might be a sacrifice, eaoriftcfng 
also. She had been resolute to stand to her word in thil tea m w i t iNil 
«he had neter allowed haiesif to Mvk it pcwiihla dial lad^ 
diotdd comply with the eenditimia whbih dm, 
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And yet iudi was the case, as she so plainly heard. And now I have 
come here, Lucy, to ask you to be his wife.** 

How long they sat together silent, 1 cannot say ; counted by minutes 
the time would not probably have amounted to many, but to each of 
them the duration seemed considerable. Lady Luilon, while she was 
speaking, had contrived to get hold of Luoy*B hand, and she sat, still 
holding it, trying to look into Lucy's face, — which, however, die could 
hardly see, so much was it turned away. Neither, indeed, were Lady 
Luflon's eyes perfectly dry. No answer came to her question, and there- 
fore, after a while, it was necessary that she should speak again. 

‘*Mu8t I go back to him, Lucy, and tell him that there is some 
other objection — something besides a stem old mother ; some hindrance, 
perhaps, not so easily overcome.** 

No,** said Lucy, and it was all which at the moment she could say. 

“ What shall I tell him, then ? Shall I say yes — simply yes.’* 

“ Simply yes,** said Lucy. 

And as to the stem old mother who thought her only son too precious 
to be parted with at the first word — is nothing to be said to her 7 ** 

“ Oh, Lady Luilon I *’ 

“ No forgiveness to be spoken, no sign of Ofieotion to be given ? 
Is she always to be regarded as stem and cross, vexatious and dis- 
agreeable 7 ” 

Lucy slowly turned round her head and looked up into her com- 
panion’s face. Though she had as yet no voice to speak of affection 
she could fill her eyes with love, and in that way make to her future 
mother all the promises that were needed. 

** Lucy, dearest Lucy, you must be very dear to me now.” And tlicn 
they were in each other’s arms, kissing each other. 

Lady Luilon now desired her coachman to drive up and down for some 
little space along the road while she completed her necessary conversation 
with Lucy. She wanted at first to carry her back to Framley that 
evening, promising to send her again to Mrs. Crawley on the following 
morning— till some permanent arrangement could be made,” by which 
Lady Luilon intended the substitution of a regular nurse for her future 
daughter-in-law, seeing that Lucy Bobarts was now invested in her eyes 
with attributes which ibade it unbecoming that she riiould lit in atten- 
dance at Mrs. Csawley’sbedside. But Lucy would not go bade to Framley 
on that evening; no, nor on the next morning. She would be so glad if 
Fanny would eome to her there, and then ri^e would sitanga about going 
home. 

But Lucy, dear, what am I to s^ to Ludovlo 7 Perheps jron would 
fed it awkward if he were to come to see you here*” 

“ Oh, yes, Lady Luilon ; pray tell him not to do Umt,” 

And is that all that I am to tell him 7 ” 

“ Tell him-^toU him-^e won’t yfmt you to teU Wm sivthmgl'^ 
only 1 diould like to be quiet jfiw ^ Iqy, IMf Imftoni” 
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“Well, dearest, you shall be quiet; the dayjt^r to-morrow then. 
— ^Mind we must not spare you any longer, because it will be right that 
you should be at home now. He would think it Texy hard if you were 
to be so near, and he was not to be allowed to look at you. And there 
will be some one else who will want to see you. I shall want to have you 
very near to me, for I shall be wretched, Lucy, if 1 cannot teach you to 
love me." In answer to which Lucy did find voice enough to make 
sundry promises. 

And then she was put out of the carriage at the little wicket gate, and 
Lady Lufton was driven back to Framley. I wonder whether the servant 
when he held the door for Miss Robarts was conscious that he was wait- 
ing on his future mistress. 1 fancy that he was, for these sort of people 
always know everything and the peculiar courtesy of his demeanour as 
he let down the carriage steps was very observable. 

Lucy felt almost h^^e herself as she returned upstairs, not knowing 
what to do, or how to look, and with what words to speak. It behoved 
her to go at once to Mrs. Crawley’s room, and yet she longed to b^ alone. 
She knew that she was quite unable either to conceal her thoughts or 
express them ; nor did she wish at the present moment to talk to any one 
about her happiness, — seeing that she could not at the present moment talk 
to Fanny Robarts. She went, however, without delay into Mrs. Crawley’s 
room, and with tliat little eager way of speaking quickly which is so 
common with people who know that they tjre confused, said that she 
feared slie had been a very long time away. 

“ And was it Lady Lufton ? " 

“ Yes ; it was Lady Lufton." 

“ Why, Lucy ; I did not know that you and her ladyship were such 
friends." 

“ She had something particular she wanted to say," said Lucy, avoid-^ 
ing the question, and avoiding also Mrs. Crawley’s eyes ; and then ahe sate 
down in her usual ohair. 

“ It was nothing impleasant, I hope." 

“No, nothing at all unpleasant; notliing of that kind.-^-Obt 
Crawley, I’ll tell you some other time, but pray do not ask me now«" 
then she got up and escaped, for it was absolutely necessary that she 
be alone. 

When she reached her own room — ^that in which the children nsoaUy 
slept— -ahe made a great effort to compose herself, but not 
SHocessfliUy. She got out her paper and blotting-book intending, m ibi 
said to herself, to write to Fanny, knowing, however, that the 
written would be deatroyed; but she was not aide even to dim # 

Her hand was unsteady and her eyes wmre dim and her afttya 

incapable of being fixed. She could only sit, and think, and wonder, and 
hope ; occasionally wiping the tears frmn her eyes, and addng hsefMdf 
her present frame of mind war so painfril to h^t Boring ^ leal ygo m 
Arm mcmtlri rim hiri Irit im fiw of Loid 
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self before him on equal terms, and had been signally capable of doing so 
when he made his declaration to her at the parsonage ; but now she looked 
forward with an undefined dread to the first moment in which die should 
see him. 

And then she thought of a certain eyening die had passed at Framley 
C!ourt, and acknowledged to herself that there was some pleasure in looking 
back to that Griselda Grantly had been there, and all the constitutional 
powers of the two families had been at work to render easy a process of 
loye-making between her and Lord Lufton. Lucy had seen and under- 
stood it all, without knowing that she understood it, and had, in a certain 
degree, suffered from* beholding it. She had placed herself apart, not 
complaining — painfully conscious of some inferiority, but, at the same 
time, almost boasting to herself that in her own way she was the superior. 
And then he had come behind her chair, whispering to her, speaking to her 
his first words of kindness and good-nature, and she had resolved that she 
would be his friend — his friend, even though Griselda Grantly might be 
his wife. What those resolutions were worth had soon become manifest to 
her. She had soon confessed to herself the result of that frriendship, and 

had determined to bear her punishment with couragq, But now 

She sate so for about an hour, and would &in have so sat out tlic day. 
But as this could not be she got up, and having washed her face and eyes 
returned to Mrs. Crawley’s room. There she found Mr. Crawley also, to 
her great joy, for she knew that while he was there no questions would be 
adeed of her. He was always very gentle to her, treating her with an old- 
fashioned polished respect— except when compelled on that one occasion 
by his sense of duty to accuse her of mendacity respecting the purveying 

of victuals , but he had never become absolutely familiar with her as 

his wife had done ; and it was well for her now that he had not done so, 
for she could not have talked about Lady Luflon. 

In the evening, when the three were present, she did manage to say 
that she expected Mrs. Robarts would come over on the following day. 

We shall part with you, Miss Robarts, with the deepest regret,” said 
Mr. Crawley ; ** but we would not on any account keep you longer. Mrs. 
Crawley can do without you now. What she would have done, bad you 
not come to us, 1 am at a loss to think.” 

1 did not say that 1 should go,” stud Lucy. 

** But you will,” said Mrs. Crawley. ** Yes, dear, you will. I know 
that it is proper now that you should return. Nay, but we will not hare 
you any longer. And the poor dear children, too,— they may letuni. How 
am I to tliank Mrs. Robarts for what she has done for us.? ” 

It was settled that if Mrs. Robarts came on the following day Lucy 
should go back with her; and then, during the long watches of night 
—lor on this last night Lucy would not leave the bed-side of b&r new 
friend till long after the dawn had broken— she did tell Mrs. Crawley what 
was to be her destiny in life. To herself there seemed nothing strange i» 
her new position; but to Mia. Cmwky it was wonderiU that she-^A«f 
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poor as she was — should have an embryo peeress af her bedside, handing 
her her cup to drink, and smoothing her pillow that she might be at- rest. 

It was strange, and she could hardly maintam her accustomed familiarity. 
Iak^ felt this, at the moment. 

“ It uiust make no difference, you know,” said she, eagerly; “ none at 
all, between you and me. Promise me that it shall make no difference.” ^ 

The promise was^ of course, escacted ; but it was not possible that such 
a promise should be kept. 

Very curly on the following morning— so early that it woke her while 
still in her first sleep — there came a letter for her from the parsonage. 
Tilrs. Robuits had written it, after her return home from Lady* Lufton’s 
dimier. 

The letter said : — 

“My own own Darlino, 

“ How am I to cjEVto^atulato you, and bo eager enough in wi&h)ng you joy ? 

I do TV ish you joy, and nm so yeiy happy. I wiute now chiefly to lay that I shall be 
oTcr with }ou about twelve to-morrow, and that I bring you away with mo. If 
I did not tonic one else, by no means so trustworthy, would insist on doing it.” 

But this, thoujjh it was thus stated to be the chief part of the letter, aud 
though it might be so in matter, >vas by no means so in space. It was 
very long, ibv ^lis. Eobarts had sat writing it till past midnight. 

“ I will not bay anything about him,” she went on to say, after two pages had been 
filled with his name, “ but I must tell you how bcautiM/y she has behaved. You will 
own that she is a dear woman; will you not ? ” 

Lucy had already owned it many times since the visit of yesterday, and 
had dechired to hei-self, as she has continued to declare ever since, that die 
had never doubted it. 

“ She took U8 by surprise when wo got into the drawing-room before dinner, and ihe 
told us first of all that she had been to see you at Hogglestock. Lord Lnftotn, of course, 
could not keep the secret, but brought it out instantly. I can*t tell you now how he 
told it all, but I am sum you will believe that he did it in the best possible manner. He 
took my hand and pressed it half a dozen times, and I thought he was going to do 
something else; but he did not, so you need not bo jealous. And she waa to nice to 
Mark, saying such things in praise of you, and paying all manner of compfiioaiita lO 
your father. But Lord Luftou scolded her immensely for not bringing yosu Ha 
it was lackadaisical and nonsensical ; but I could see how much he loved her Ibr what 
she had done; and she could see it too, for I know her ways, and know that i|ia waa 
delighted w'ith him. She could not keep her eyes off him aU evening, and caiMatf 
I never did see him look so well. 

“ And then while Lord Lufton and Mark were in the dining-room, whm 
remained a terribly long time, she would make me go through the how ftit Aa 
might show me your taoms, and explain how you were to be mistress them, Sl|a )pai 
got it all anang^ to perfection, and I am sure she has been thinking about II Ibtv 
years. Her great fear at present is that you and he should go and live at Litiktou W 
you have any gratitude in you, either to her or me, you will not let him 4o 1 
soled her by saying that tiiero are not two stones upon one another at Xsilliiii as^ I 
and I believe such is the case. Besides, everybody says that it is <i^agiieflt|^,tpi|h» 
world* Bho went on to declare, with tears in her eyes, that if WM to 

remain at Erarnky, she would never interfere in onything. X do thlsfe iM Ihefe't t i t 
best woman that ever lived,” 
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So much as I hare giren of this letter formed but a small portion of 
it) but it comprises all that it isnecessazy that we should know. Exactly at 
twelve o'clock on that day Puck the pony appeared, with Mrs. Robarts 
and Grace Crawley behind him, Grace having been brought back as 
being capable of some service in the house. Nothing that was cond- 
dential, and very little that was loving, could be said at the moment, 
because Mr. Crawley was there, waiting to bid Miss Robarts adieu; and 
he had not as yet been informed of what was to be the future fate of 
his visitor. So theypould only press each other's hands and embrace, 
which to Lucy was almost a relief; for even to her sister-in-law she 
hardly as yet knew how to speak openly on this subject. 

‘‘May God Almighty bless you, Miss Robarts," said Mr. Crawley, 
as he stood in his dingy sitting-room ready to lead her out to the pony- 
carriage. “ You have brought simshine into this house, even in the time 
of sickness, when there was no sunshine ; and He will bless you. You 
have been the Good Samaritan, binding up the wounds of the afilicted, 
pouring in oil and balm. To the mother of my children you have 
given life, and to me you have brought light, and comfort, and good words, 
— making my spirit glad within me, as it had not bc^ gladdened before. 
All this hath come of charity, which vaunteth not itself and is not puffed 
up. Faith and hope are great and beautiful, but charity exceedeth them 
all." And having so spoken, instead of leading her out, he went away 
and hid himself. 

How Puck behaved himself as Fanny drove him back to Framley, and 
how those two ladies in the carriage behaved themselves— of that, perhaps, 
nothing further need be said. 


CHAPTER XLVU. 

Nemesis. 

But in spite of all these joyful tidings it must, alas ! be remembered that 
Poena, that just but Rhadamanthine goddess, whom we moderns ordinarily 
call Punishment, or Nemesis when we wish to speak of her goddess-ship, 
very seldom fails to catch a wicked man though she have sometimes a lame 
foot of her own, and though the willed man may possibly get a start of 
her. In this instance the wicked man had been our unfortunate fnend 
Mark Robarts ; wicked in that he had wittingly touched pitch, gone to 
Gatherum Castle, ridden &8t mares across the country to Gobbold's Ashes, 
and fallen very imprudently among the Tozers; and t&e instrument used 
by Nemesis was Mr. Tom Towers of the Jupiter^ than whom, in these oar 
days, there is no deadlier scourge in the faanda of that goddess. 

In the first instance, however, I must mention, though 1 will not 
relate, a little conversation whioh took place between Lady Lufton and 
Mr. Robarts. That gentleman thought it right to say a few words more 
to her ladyship respecting those mon^ transaetioni. Ha could wH* 
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but feel, he said, that he had received that preli<|iidal stall from the 
hands of Mr. Sowerby ; and under such circumstances, considering all 
that had happened, he could not be easy in his mind as long as he held 
it. What he was about to do would, he was aware, delay considerably 
his final settlement with Lord Lufton; but Lufton, he hoped, would 
pardon that, and agree with him as to the propriety of what he was 
about to do. 

On the first blush of the thing Lady Lufton did not quite go along 
with him. Now that Lord Lufton was to many the paxson's sister it might 
be well that the parson should be a dignitary of the church ; and it might 
be well, also, that one so nearly connected with her eon should be com- 
fortable in his money matters. There looiped also, in the future, some 
distant possibility of higher clerical honours for a peer’s brother-in-law j 
and the top rung of the ladder is always more easily attained when a man 
ha*'! already ascended a fr\op or two. But, nevertlieless, when the matter 
came to be fully explained to her, when she saw clearly the circumstances 
under which the st^ had been conferred, she did agree that it had better 
be given up. 

And well for both of them it was — well for them all at Framley— that 
this conclusion had been reached before the scourge of Nemesis had fallen. 
Nemesis, of course, declared that her scourge had produced the resigna- 
tion ; but it was generally understood that this was a false boast, fbr all 
clerical men at Barchester knew that the stall had been restored to the 
chapter, or, in other woids, into the hands of the Government, before Tom 
Towers had twirled the fetal lash above his head. But the manner of 
the twirling was as follows 

“ It is with difficulty enough,” said the article in the Jupiter^ " that the Cfenr^ Of 
Bngland maintains at the present moment that ascendancy among the rchgiOnS sects 
of this country which it so loudly claims. And perhaps it is rather from an 
fashioned and time-honoured affection for its standing than from any intrinsic ments 
of its own that some such general acknowledgment of its ascendancy is still allowed 
to prevail. If, however, the patrons and clerical members of this Chtwch aiw bold 
enough to disregard all general rules of decent behaviour, we think we may piedict 
that this chivalrous feeling will be found to give way. From time to time we hoar 
instances of such imprudence, and are made to wonder at the folly of those who mih 
supposed to hold the 8tate Church in the greatest reverence. 

“ Among those positions of dignified ease to which fortunate clergymen may hi 
promoted arc the stalls of the canons or prebendaries in our cafeedrals. B orn e of 
these, as is well known, carry little or no emolument with them, but some are ridh la 
the good things of this world. Excellent family houses are attached to them, whfc 
wo hardly know what domestic privileges, and clerical incomes, moreover, of an amoonl 
which, if divided, would make glad the hearts of many a ha:cd-w(irkiiig clerical sljOf^ 
Befonn has been busy even among these stalls, attaching some ajuonnt of work to tki 
pay, and paring off some superfluous wealth from such of them as were over frill > hkl 
reform has been leniott with them, acknowledging that ft was well to have seme am& 
places of comfortable and dignified letlrement for those who have worn themeelmi milt 
in the hard work of their profrssion. There has of late ptevaUed a teem frw tfao 
eppeiiitment of young bishops, produced no doubt by a feellhg feat btehope femild b« 
men fitted to get feniugh really hard work; butwel^ve never hemd fenl yoan||rtif 
bendiuiecwemccmiideieddesirnbh^ A olergymim selected 
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we haye always thought, have earned an evening of ease by a long day of worit, and 
should, above all things, be one whose life has been, and therefore in human proba^iUl7 
will be, BO decorous as to be honourable to the cathedral of his adoption. 

were, however, the other day given to understand that one of these luxurious 
benefices, belonging to the cathedral of Barohester, had been bestowed on the Bev. 
Mark Kobartb, tlio vicar of a neighbouring parish, on the understanding that he should 
hold tlie living and the stall together ; and on making further inquiry we were surprised 
to learn that this fortunate gentleman is as yet considerably under thirty years of age. 
We were desirous, however, of believing that his learning, his piety, and his conduct, 
might be of a nature to add peculiar grace to his chapter, and therefore, though almost 
unwillingly, wc were silent. But now it has come to our cars, and, indeed, to the 
cars of all the world, that this piety and conduct are sadly wanting ; and judging of 
Mr. Robans by his life and associates, we are inclined to doubt even the learning. Ho 
has at this moment, or at any rate had but a few days since, an execution in his 
parsonage house at Framlcy, on the suit of certain most disreputable bill discounters 
in London ; and probably would have another execution in his other house in Bar- 
chestcr close, but for the fact tliat he has never thought it necessary to go into 
residence.” 

Then followed some very stringent, and, no doubt, much-needed advice 
to those clerical members of the Church of England who are supposed to 
be mainly responsible for the conduct of their brethren ; and the article 
ended as follows : — 

<*Many of these stalls are in the gift of the respective deans and chapters, and in 
such cases the dean and chapters are bound to see that proper persons are appointed ; 
but in other instances the power of selection is vested in the Crown, and then an 
equal responsibility rests on the government of the day. Mr. Roberts, we Icam, was 
appointed to the stall in Barchester by the late IMme Minister, and we really think 
t^t a grave censure rests on him for the manner in which his patronage has been 
exercised. It may be impossible that he should himself in all such cases satisfy him- 
self by personal inquiry. But our government is altogether conducted on the footing 
of vicarial responsibility. Quodfacit per alivmyfacit per se, is in a special manner 
tme of onr ministers, and any man who rises to high position among them must 
abide by the danger thereby incurred. In this peculiar case wo are informed that the 
xecommendation was made by a very recently admitted member of the Cabinet, to 
whose appointment we alluded at the time as a great mistake. The gentleman in 
question held no high individual office of his own; but evil such as this whicli has 
now been done at Barchester, is exactly the sort of mischief which follows the exal- 
tation of unfit men to high positions, even though no great scope for exeentire fiiiluio 
may be placed within their reach. 

If Mr. Robarts will allow us to tender to him onr advice, he will lose no time 
In going through such ceremony as may be necessaiy again to place'^the stall at the 
disposal of the Crown ! 

I may here observe that poor I|arold Smith, when he read this, 
writhing in agony, declared it to be the handiwork of his hated enemy, 
Mr. Supplehouse. He knew the mark; so, at least, he said; but I 
myself am inclined to believe that his animosity misled him. I think 
that one greater than Mr. Supplebonse bad taken upon himself the 
punishment of our poor vicar. 

This was very dresdtul to them aH at Framley, and, when first read, 
^med to crush them to atoms. Poor Mrs. Bobarts, whim the heard 
it, seemed to think that for them the world was over. An attiMOp* 
been made to keep it from her, bul sudh attempts always fiiili as dW 
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The article was copied into all the good-natured liJcal newspapers, and 
she soon discovered that something was being hidden. At last it was 
shown to her by her husband, and then for a few hours she was annihi- 
lated ; for a few days she was unwilling to diow herself ; and for a few 
weeks she was very bad. But after that the world seemed to go on much 
as it had done before ; the sun shone upon them as warmly as though the 
article had not been written ; and not only the sun of heaven, which, as a 
rule, is not limited in his diining by any display of pagan thunder, but 
also the genial sun of their own sphere, the warmth and light of which 
were so essentially necessary to their happiness. Neighbouring^ rectors 
did not look glum, nor did the rectors’ wives jrefiise to call. The people 
in the shops at Barchestcr did not regard her as though she were a dis- 
graced woman, though it must be acknowledged that Mrs. Proudie passed 
her in the close with the ©oldest nod of recognition. 

On Mrs. Proudie’s mind alone did the article seem to have any enduring 
effect. In one respect it was, perhaps, beneficial ; Lady Lufton was at once 
induced by it to make common cause with her own clergyman, and' thus 
the remembrance of Mr. Robarts’ sins passed away the quicker from the 
minds of the whole Framley Court household. 

And, indeed, the county at large was not able to give to ihe matter 
that undivided attention which would have been considered its due at 
periods of no more than ordinary interest. S.t the present moment 
preparations were being made for a general election, and although no 
contest was to take place in the eastern division, a very violent fight 
was being cairicd on in the west; and the circumstances of that ftgfat 
were so exciting that Mr. Robarts and his article were forgotten before 
theii* time. An edict had gone forth from Gatherum Castle directing diat 
Mr. Sowerby should be turned out, and an answering note of defiance had 
been sounded from Clialdicotes, protesting, on behalf of Mr. Sowerby, 
that the duke’s behests would not be obeyed. 

There are two classes of persons in this realm who are constlta- 
tionally inefficient to take any part in returning members to Parllamicnll 
— ^peera, namely, and women ; and yet it was soon known through th# 
whole length and breadth of the county^ that the present electioneering 
fight was being carried on between a peer and a woman. Mias Ditnaftehla 
had been declared the** purdbaser of ^e Chase of Chaldicotes, as it wetn 
just in the very nick of time ; which purchase — so men in Bametshil^ 
declared, not knowing anything of the foots — would have gone aiiogetliit 
the other way, had not the giants obtained temporary suprentae^ Ofur 
the gods. The duke was a supporter of the gods, and therelbiei Sb 
Mr. FothergiU hinted, hU money had been refused. Mias Dunstilde 
prepared to beard this ducal friend of the gods in his own Wl l 

therefore her money bad been taken. I am indined, to 

thst Mr* Fodi^rgill knew nothing about it, and to opine ehMfc Mhti 
stable, in her eagerness for tietory, o&red to the Qrowit Uiete 
^ the property was worffi in the duke’s opinioni m& fhal 
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took ftdrantage of her anxiety, to the maiiifeBt profit of the pnblio at 
large. 

And it soon became known also that Miss Dunstable was, in fact, the 
proprietor of the whole Chaldicotes estate, and that in promoting the 
BuccesB of Mr. Sowerby as a candidate for the county, she was standing 
by her own tenant. It also became known, in the coursd of the battle, 
that Miss Dunstable had herself at last succumbed, and that she was 
about to marry Dr. Thorne of Greshamsbujy, or the Grerfiamsbuiy 
apothecary,” as the adverse party now delighted to call him. “ He has 
been little better than a quack all his life,” said Dr. Fillgrave, the 
eminent physician of Barchester, “and now he is going to many a 
quack’s daughter.” By which, and tlie like to which. Dr. Thorne did 
not allow himself to be much annoyed. 

But all this gave rise to a very pretty series of squibs arranged 
between Mr. Fothergill and Mr. Closerstil, the electioneering agent. 
Mr. Sowerby was named “the lady’s pet,” and descriptions were given 
of the lady who kept this pet, which were by no means flattering to 
Miss Dunstable’s appearance, or manners, or age. And then the western 
division of the county was asked in a grave tone — as* counties and boroughs 
are asked by means of advertisements stuck up on blind walls and bam 
doors — whether it was fitting and proper that it should be represented 
hy a woman. Upon which the county was again asked whether it was 
fitting and proper that it should be represented by a duke. And then 
the question became more personal as against Miss Dunstable, and 
inquiiy was urged whether the county would not be indelibly disgraced 
if it were not only handed over to a woman, but handed over to a 
woman who sold the oil of Lebanon. But little was got by this move, 
for an answering placard explained to the unfortunate county how deep 
would be its i^ame if it allowed itself to become the appanage of any peer, 
but more especially of a peer who was known to be the most immoral lord 
that ever disgraced the benches of the upper house. 

And so the battle went on yeiy prettily, and, as money was allowed to 
Bow fredj, the West Banetahire world at large was not iU satisfied. It is 
wonderfiil how much disgrace of that kind a borough or county can 
endure without fiinehing ; and wouderfb!, also, seeing how 0U]ireme is the 
value attached to the constitutioii by the realm ai large, how very little 
the prindplea of that constitution are vaiaed by the people in detail. The 
duke, of course, did not show himsdf. He rarely did on any occasion, 
and never on audi occasions as this ; but Mr. Fothergill was to be seen 
everywhere. Mim Dunstable, also, did not hide her li^ht imder a bnahel ; 
though I here declare, on the &kh of an hiatdrian, that the rttmour apread 
abroad of her having made a apeedh to the elee^ra from the top of the 
porch over the hotel*door at Courcy was not ibuaded m fhot. Ho doUbt 
die was St Ck>tirc^, and her carriage stepped 14 the hotel f butneiiW^^ 
nor daeWfaere did ahe make any public ekhibltion. tn4it 

taken me to Mrs. Ptoodia,” Ae aaW, Whan 
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But there was, alas ! due great denient of on Mise Dunstables 
side of the battle. Mr. Sowerby himself could not bo induced to fight it 
as became a man. Any positive injtmetiona that were laid upon him he 
did, in a sort, obey. It had been a part of the bargain that he should 
stand the contest, and fi:om that bargain he could not well go back ; but 
he had not the spirit left to him for any true fighting on his oWn part. HK 
could not go up on the hustings, and thoie defy fibo duke. Sarly in the 
afikir Mr. Fothergill challenged him to do so, and Mr. Sowerby never took 
up the gauntlet. 

We have heard,’* said Mr. Fothergill, in that great speech which 
he made at the Omnium Arms at Silverbridge — we have heard much 
daring this election of the Duke of Omnium, and of the injuries which he 
is supposed to have indicted on one of the candidates. The duke's name 
is very frequent in the mouths of the gentlemen, — and of the lady, — ^who 
support Mr. Sowerby's daims. But 1 do not think that Mr. Sowerby 
himself has dared to say much about the duke. I defy Mr. Sowerby to 
mention the duke’s name upon the hustings.” 

And it so happened that Mr. Sowerby never did mention the duke’s 
name. 

It is ill fighting when the spirit is gone, and Mr. Sowerby’s spirit fisr 
such things was now well nigh broken. It is true that he had escaped 
from the net in which the duke, by Mr. Fothv^igill’s aid, had entangled 
him ; but he had only broken out of one captivity into another. Money 
is a serious thing ; and when gone cannot be had back by a shuffle in the 
game, or a fortunate blow with the battledore, as may political power, or 
reputation, or fashion. One hundred thousand pounds gone, must remain 
as gone, let the person who claims to have had the honour of advancing it 
be Mrs. B. or my Lord C. No lucky dodge can erase such a claim from 
the things that be — ^unless, indeed, such dodge be possible as Mr. Solrerby 
tried with Miss Dunstable. It was better for him, undoubtedly, to have 
the lady for a creditor than the duke, seeing that it was possible for 
to live as a teziant in his own old house under the lady’s reign. But tltk 
he found to be a sad enough life, after all that was come and gone. 

The election on Miss Dunstable^s part was lost. She carried on the 
contest nobly, fighting it to the last moment, and sparing neither her etSfr 
money nor that of her antagonist; but she carried it on txnsueoeMAllllf. 
Many gentlemen did support Mr. Sowerby because they were wiUji|i|: 
enough to emancipate their oounty firom the duke’s thraldom; bOl Ilk. 
Sowerby was frit to be a black diieq), as liady Lufton had csaSed him^ 

^ the dose of the eleotlon he ibtmd himself banished from dm 
tionof West Bamhestor;~banishedforeker, after haring beUflm 
few five4Wid*tw6nty years. 

Untoxtimete Mr. Sowerby I t oannet idee leeke of Imre 
mm leeltog of regret, knowing dmi there waa that widdlit frhfr 
Bdght, under better guidance, hate produced belto ihi^^ 
men, even of high birth, who seem aa though they Whre born, 
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rogiM; but Ur< Sowerbjr wa% to my ibliiUag, boru to be u geutlemiU. 

be bad not been agenUeman — ^that be bad bolted fleom bia appointed 
cpumi going terribly on the wrong side ,of the pests — ^let us all adknow* 
ledge. It is not a gentlemanlike deed| but a very blaakguard actioiii to 
obtain a iriend^s acceptance to a bill in an unguarded hour of social inter* 
%>ur8e. That and other similar doings have stamped his character too 
plainly. But, nevertheless^ I claim a tear for Mr. Sowerby, and lament 
that he has failed to run his race discreetly, in accordance with the roles 
of the Jockey Club. 

He attempted that plan of living as a tenant in his old house at 
Ghaldicotes and of making a living out of the land which he fiirmed ; but 
he soon abandoned it. He had no aptitude for such industry, and could 
not endure his altered porition in the county. He soon relinquished 
Ghaldicotes of his own accord, and has vanished away, as such men do 
vanish — ^not altogether without necessary income ; to which point in the 
final arrangement of their joint affairs, Mrs. Thome^s man of business — if 
I may be allowed so far to anticipate — paid special attention. 

And thus Loiri Dumbello, the duke's nominee, got in, as the duke's 
nominee had done for very many years past. There 'was no Nemesis here 
-^none as yet. Nevertlieless, she with the lame foot will assuredly catch 
him, the duke, if it be that he deserve to be caught. With us bis grace's 
appearance has been so unfrequent that 1 think we may omit to make any 
further inquiry as to his concerns. 

One point, however, is worthy of notice, as allowing the good sense 
with which we manage our affairs here in England. In an early portion of 
this atoiy the reader was introduced to the interior of Gatherum Castle, 
and there saw Miss Dunstable entertained by the duke in the most friendly 
manner. Since those days the lady has become the duke's neighbour, and 
has waged a war with him, which he probably felt to bo very vexatious. 
But, neverthelem, on the next great occasion at Gatherum Castle Doctor 
and Mrs. Thome were among the visitors, and to no one was the duke 
more personally courteous than to his opulent neighbour, the late Mias 
Dunstable. 


CHAPTEB XLVUL 

How DEBT WttB ALL MaBHIED, HAJ) TWO CnXLDBSir, ASB LtYBD 
Happy eyeb afteb. 

Hear, affectionate, aympatbctic readers, we have four couple of sigbiog 
lovers Avith whom to deal in this our last diapter, and I, as leader ci the 
chorus, disdain to press you further with doubts as to the happiltsas of any 
of that quadrille. They were aU'sa^ happy* m spite of that litde 
episode which so lately took pJace at wdnoW ; and in leUing of dwir 
happmesB^shortly, as is now ueoesiaity^jre wUl take them.^oh®^ 
wgcally, giving precedenea totlmie who flwti«>eswdM 
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la July, ihen, at the cathedral, bj the &thar of ^le bride, aaaiated by 
bia examitthig diaplaio, OUria Froudie, the eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of Barohester, was joined in marriage to the Benr. Tobias Tidder, incum- 
bent of the Trinity district church in Bethnal Giteen. Of the bridegroom, 
in this instance, our acquaintance has been so that it is not, peiiu^ 
necessary to say much. When coining to the wedding he proposed to 
bring his three darling ehlldreu with him; but in this measure he was, t 
think prudently, stopped by adrioe, rad^ strong^ worded, from his 
future valued mother-in-law. Mr. Tickler was not an opulent man, nor 
had he hitherto attained any great fame in hia profession ; but, at the age 
of forty-three he still had sufficient opportunity before him, and now 
that his merit has been properly viewed by high ecclesiastical eyes the 
refreshing dew of deserved promotion will no doubt fiill upon him. The 
marriage was veiy smart, and Olivia carried herself through the trying 
ordeal with an excellent propriety of conduct. 

Up to that time, and even for a few days longer there was doubt at 
Barohester as to that strange journey which Lord Dumbello undoubtedly 
did take to France. When a man so circumstanced will suddenly go to 
Paris, without notice given even to his future bride, people must doubt ; 
and grave were the apprehensions expressed on this occasion by Mrs. 
Proudie, f ven at her child’s wedding-breakfast. “ God bless you, my 
dear children,'* she said, standing up at the head of her table as she 
addi essed Mr. Tickler and his wife ; when I sc^ your perfect happiness 
— perfect, that is, as far as human happiness can be made perfect in this 
vale of tears — ^and think of the terrible calamity which has fallen on our 
unfortunate neighbours, I cannot but acknowledge His infinite mercy and 
goodness. The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away.'’ By which iffie 
intended, no doubt, to signify that whereas Mr. Tickler had been gpven to 
her Olivia, Lord Dumbello had been taken away from the archdeacon'a 
Griselda. The happy couple then went in Mrs. Proudie’s carriage to the 
nearest railway station but one, and from thence proceeded to HidvevUi 
and there spent the honeymoon. 

And a great comfort it was, I am sure, to Mrs. Proudie when authese* 
ticated tidings reached Barchester that Lord Dumbello bad returned ftom 
Paris, and that the Hartletop-Grantly alliance was to be carried to ile 
completion. She still, however, held her opinion— 'Whethea: correctly 
not, who shall say 7 — that the young lord had intended to escape. 
archdeacon has shown great finnness in the way in which he has done it|^ 
said Mml Proudie ; “ but whether he has consulted his child’s best iutmeitll 
in forcing her into a marriage with an unwilling husband, 1 lor one makt 
take leave to doubt. But then, unfertunately, we all know how compldlij^ 
the archdeacon is devoted to world^ xnattem#'* ^ 

In this instance the archdeaoon^s devotion to worUly maikkmm WM 
rewarded by that aucoese which he no doubt deiSred. He did go 19 ' 
and did see one or two of Lord Dumbdlo’a irisItidA TUb 
<iid, uot obtrusively, as thouj^ in fegr of any &M»ood ot variOntiMM 
Toi^, m.— iro. le. $1^ 
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the paxi of tbe Tisecnint, but with that dioorotion ottd tool for whio^ he 
Ihoo boea io long noted. Hrg. Proudle declares that during the few days 
of hie absence from Barsetshire he himself crossed to France and hunted 
down Lord Dumbello at Paris. As to this I am not prepared to say 
anything ; but I am quite sure, aa will be all those who knew tiie arch* 
deacon, that he was not a man to see his daughter wronged as long as 
any measure remained by which such wrong might be avoided. 

But, be that as it may — that mooted question as to the arehdeaoonV 
journey to Paris — ^Lord Dumbello was forthcoming at Plumstead on the 
5fch of August, and went through his work like a man. The Hartlctop 
family, when the alliance was found to be unavoidable, endeavoured to 
arrange that the wedding should be held at Hjirtletop Priory, in order 
that the clerical dust and dinginesa of Barchester Close might not soil the 
splendour of the marriage gala doings ; for, to tell th6 tnith, the Ilartle- 
topians, as a rule, were not proud of their new clerical connections 
But on this subject Mrs. Grantly was very properly inexorable ; nor, when 
an attempt was made on the bride to induce her to throw over her mamma 
at the last moment and pronounce for herself that she would be married 
at the priory, was it attended with any success. The Hartletopians knew 
nothing of the Grantly fibre and calibre, or they Would have made no 
such attempt. The marriage took place at Plumstead, and on tWe mormnor 
of the day Lord Dumbello posted over from Barchester to the rectory. 
The ceremony was performed by the archdeacon, without assistance, 
although the dean, and the precentor, and two other clergymen, were 
at the ceremony. Griselda*a piopriety of conduct was quite equal to 
that of Olivia Proudie; indeed nothing could exceed the Matuesque 
grace and fine aristocratic bearing with which she carried herself on 
the occasion. The three or four words which the service required of her 
she said with ease and dignity; there was neither sobbing nor crying 
to disturb the work or embarrass her friends, and she signed her name 
in the church books os ‘^Griselda Grantly” without a ti-emor — and without 
a regret. 

Mra Grantly kissed her and blessed her in the hall as she was about 
to step forward to her travelling carriage, leaning on her fotlmt's arm, 
and the child put up her face to her mother for a last whisper* Mamma,” 

she said, I suppose Jane can put her hand at onco on the moire antique 
when we reach Dover 7 ” Mrs* Grantly smiled and nodded, and again 
blessed her child. There was not a tear shed— at least, not then*— nor a 
sign of sorrow to cloud for a moment the gay splendour of the day. 
But the motlier did bethink herself, in the e^ttide of her own room, 
of those last words, and did acknowledge a lack of something for whirfi 
her heart had sigh^. She had boasted to her sister that she had nothing 
to regret as to her daughter's eduoatioa; but now, when she was aJone 
after her success, did she fee! that she could srill aupporl bernelf with 
that boast 7 For, be it known, Mm Grantly had a heart witWu 
bosom and a faith wUhin hot hearU The world, it hi true, had 
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vf(m Jwr iwljr with ita wejji^t of b^t 4 

bad not ult^riy cmshfid heritHoot bei*! oaljr Im^ i ft hi l d ^ For tto ot 
tb^ IMiior, «ro tbej no^ Tinned on ihp th4d and foirdii gauenadon 7 

Put if any sucli feeling of remorae did iks awhile war the folneaa of 
Mrs* Grantly’s joy, it was soon dispelled by the pe^rfept eaceess of her 
daughter's married hfe. At the end of the autumn jthe briide fwd bride^^ 
groom returned from their tour, and it was erideut to aU the circle at 
Hartletop Priory that Lord Dumbello was by no masns 44#t4&ad with 
his bargain. His wife had been admired efrejywhere |p the >d|> of 
his bent. All the world at Ema, and at Baden, and at Nice, had been 
stricken by the stately btauty of the young viscountess. And tliep, too, 
her manner, style, and high dignity of demeanour altogether supported 
tlie reverential feeling which her grace and form at first inspired. She 
never derogated from her husband’s honour by the fictitious liveliness of 
gossip, or allowed any s\U to forget the peeress in the woman. I>ord 
Dumbello soon found tliat his reputation for discretion was quite safe iu 
her hands, and that there were no lessons as to conduct in which U« wn® 
necessary that he should give instruction. 

Before the winter was over she had equally won the hearts of all ibip 
circle at Haitletop Priory. The duke was there and declared to the 
marchioness that Dumbello could not possibly have better. Indeed, I 
do not think he could,” said the happy mother. She sees all |hat 
ought to see, and nothing that she ought not.” 

And then, in London, when the season came, ail men sang all manner 
of praises in her favour, and Loid Dumbello was made aware that he wui 
reckoned among the wisest of bis age. He bad married a wife who managed 
everything for him, who never troubled him, whom no woman disliked, 
and whom every man admired. As for feast of reason and for flow of 
soul, IS it not a question whether any such flows and feasts are neoessmry 
between a man and his wife ? How many men can truly assert th^. they 
ever enjoy connubial flows of soul, or that connubial fraats of reason are in 
their nature enjoyable ? But a handsome woman at the head of your thhbs 
who knows how to dress, and how to sit, and how to get in and oipt of her 
carriage"'<^ho will not disgrace her lord by her ignorance, or fret hin t bf 
her coquetry, or disparage him by her talent— how beautiful a thing it is t 
For my own part 1 think that Griselda Grantly was bom to be 
of a great Engliah peer. 

** Afrer all, then,” said Miss Pnnatable, speaking of Lady 
she was Mrs. Thome at this afrer dh thern is some truth hi idlit 

our q^nt latter-day phjflpsppher tells ua-*** Groat are tihy B 

Silence 1* ” i 

The nnuTiage of our old friends Pr. Thome and Mias Pwatslde mil 
the third on the liat» but that did not take place till the lelj^ M it 
Tfafl toniyawi m m<ix ■» owfioa hit ma ma’' 

tbi9 lady tm moof, 

l»t Swad to wage m eN»i||lK 
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monj waa p^ormed at St. George’s, Hanover Sqtiare, and vras not bril- 
liant in any special degree. London* at the time was empty, and the few 
persona whose presence was actually necessary were imported fit)m the 
country lor the occasion. The bride was given away by Dr. Easyman, 
and the two bridesmaids were ladies who had lived with Miss Dunstable 
as companions. Young Mr. Gresham and his wife were there, as was also 
Mrs. Harold Smith, who was not at all prepared to drop her old friend in 
her new sphere of life. 

“We shall call her Mrs. Thome instead of Miss Dunstable, and 1 
really think that that will be all the diderenco,'’ said Mrs. Harold Smitli. 

To Mrs. Harold Smith that probably was all the difference, but it was 
not so to the persons most concerned. 

According to the plan of life aiTanged between the doctor and his 
wife she was still to keep up her house in London, remaining there during 
such period of the season as she might choose, and receiving him when it 
might appear good to him to visit her ; but he was to be the master in 
the country. A mansion at the Chase was to be built, and till such time 
as that was completed, they would keep on the old house at Greshamsbury. 
Into this, small as it was, Mrs. Thome, — ^in spite of her great wealth, — 
did not disdain to enter. But subsequent circunistances changed their 
plans. It was found that Mr. Sowerby could not or would not live at 
Chaldicptes; and, therefore, in the second year of their marriage, that 
place was prepared for them. They are now well known to the whole 
county as Dr. and Mrs. Thome of Chaldicotes, — of Chaldicotes, in 
distinction to the well-known Thornes of UUathomc in the eastern 
division. Here they live respected by their neighbours, and on terms of 
alliance both with the Duke of Omnium and with Lady Luilon. 

“ Of course those dear old avenues will be very sad to me,” said Mi 9 . 
Harold Smith, when at the end of a London season she was invited down 
to Chaldicotes ; and as she spoke she put her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

“Well, dear, what can I do?” said Mrs. Thome. “ I can’t cut them 
down ; the doctor would not let me.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, sighing ; and in spite of her feel- 
ingg she did visit Chaldicotes. 

But it was October before Ix)rd Lufton was made a happy man ; — 
that is, if the fruition of his happiness was a greater joy than the anti- 
cipation of it. I will not say that the happiness of marriage is like the 
Dead Sea fruit, — ^an apple which, when eaten, turns to bitter adies in the 
mouth. Such pretended sarcasm would be very fklse. Nevertheless, is it 
not the fact that the sweetest mors^ of love’s ftast has been eaten, that the 
frediest, fairest blush of the flower has been snatched and has passed away, 
when the ceremony at the altar has been performed, and legal possesmon 
has been given? There is an lU'OQia Of lore, an nndefinaWe ddiowy 
^vour, which escapes and is gone before liio «ht»ch portal is lef^ 
lag with the maiden name^ and toeontpallbb irlth the idM 
appertaining to the rank of wifji. To JovO one's own aftwis^ and ^ 
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loved by her, is the ordinary lot of man, and^ia a ^uty exacted under 
penalties. But to be allowed to love youth and beauty that is not one's 
own — to know that one is loved by a soft being who still hangs cowering 
from the eye of the world as though her love were all but illicit — can 
it be that a man is made happy when a state of anticipation such as this 
is brought to a close ? No ; when the husband walks hack ftom the altar, 
he has already swallowed the choicest dainties of bis banquet. The beef 
and pudding of married life are then in store for him ;»-or perhaps only 
the bread and cheese. Let him take caic lest hardly a crust remain,— or 
perhaps not a crust. 

But before we finish, let us go back for one moment to the dain^es,— to 
the time before the beef and pudding were served, — while Lucy was still 
at the parsonage, and Lox^ Lufton still staying at Framley Court. He 
had come up one morning, as was now frequently his wont, and, after a 
fi^w minutes' conversation^ Mrs. Robarts had left the room, — ^as not unfte- 
f[noiitly on such occasions was her wont. Lucy was working and con- 
tinued her work, and Lord Lufton fora moment or two sat looking at her; 
llicn lie got up abruptly and, standing before her, thus questioned hSr t— 
Lucy,” said he. 

“ Well, what of Lucy now ? Any particular fault this morning ? ** 

Yes, a most particular fault. When I asked you, here, in this room, 
on this very spot, whether it was possible tliat you should love me— why 
did you say that it was impossible ? ” 

Lucy, instead of answering at the moment, looked down upon the 
carpet, to see if his memory were as good as hers. Yes ; he was standing 
on the exact spot where he had stood before. No spot in all the world 
was more frequently clear before her own eyes, 

“ Do you remember that day, Lucy ! ” he said again. 

Yes, I remember it,” she said. 

** Why did you say it was impossible ? ” 

Did I say impossible ? ” 

She knew that she 1;^ said so. She remembered how she had waited 
till he had gone, and that then, going to her own room, had reproadied 
herself with the cowardice of the falsehood. She had lied to him 
and now — ^how was she punished for it ? 

“ Well, I suppose it was possible,” she said. 

“ But why did you say so when you knew it would make m m 
miserable?” 

“ Miserable 1 nay, but you went away happy enough 1 I dion^ 1 
had never seen you lohk better aatMed,” ^ W 1 

Lucy I ” 

** You had dmie your duty and had had such a hieky eaeap^l Wikid 
astonishes me is that you should have over come back agaim 31^ ||m 
pitdier may go to the well once too often, Lord Lufton, ^ 
** But will you tda me the tiuth now?*’ 

<SWhat truth?” 
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** Tlwt (by, iN^ien I eat^it to 7 oti,-Hlid you k>V« t&« M all then t ” ■ 

“ Well let bygones be bygones, if you please.” 

But I Birear jou shall tell me. It wAs eruch a cm^ thing to answef 
me as you did, unless you meant it And yet you never sair me agmn 
till after my mother had been over for you to Mrs. Crawley’s.” 

** It was absence that made me — care for you.” 

Lucy, I swear I believe you loved me then.” 

“ Ludovic, some conjuror must have told you that.” 

She was standing as she spoke, and, laughing at him, she held up her 
lijuds and shook her head. But she was now in bis power, and he had 
his revenge, — his revenge for her past falsehood and her present joke. 
How could he be more happy when he was made happy by having her 
nil his own, than lie was now ? 

And in these days there again came up that petition as to her riding— 
with very different result now than on that former occasion. There were 
ever BO many objections, then. There was no habit, and Lucy was— or 
said that she was — afraid; and then, what would Lady Lufton say? But 
now Lady Lufton thought it would be tjiiite right ; only were tiiey quite 
sure about the horse? Was Ludovic certain that the horse had been 
ridden by a lady? And Lady Meredith’s habits were dragged out as a 
matter of course, and one of them chipped and snipped and altered, with- 
out any compunction. And as for fear, there could be no bolder horse- 
woman than Lucy Robarts, It was quite clear to all Pramley that riding 
was the very thing for her. “ Btit I never shall be happy, Ludovic, till 
you have got a horse properly suited for her,” said Lady Lufton. 

And then, also, came the affmr of her wedding garments, of her 
trousseauj — as to which I cannet boast that she showed capacity or steadi- 
ness at all equal to that of Lady Dumbello. Lady liullon, however, 
thought it a very serious matter ; and as, in her opinion, Mrs. Robarts 
did not go about it with sudScient energy she took the matter mainly into 
her own hands, striking Lucy dumb by her frowns and nods, deciding ou 
every thing herself, down to the very tags of the bUNOt-ties^ 

My dear, you really must allow me to know What I am about ; ” and 
Lidy LuftoA patted her on the arm as she spoke. “ I did it all for Jus- 
tin La, and she never had reason to regrgt a i^gle thing that I bought. V 
you’ll ask her, she’ll tell you so.” 

Ltuy did not ask her fUture sistir-iu^aw, seeing that she had no 
doubt whatever as to her iiiture mother-in-law’s judgment on the articles 
in question. Only ^ money 1 And what could she want with she dosen 
pockct-handkerchiefe all at once ? There waa no question of Lord Lufton’s 
going out os governor-general to India ! But twelve dossen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs had not been jtoo many ibt drlaelda^s imagination. 

And Lucy would sit alone tu the draWing-^mum at PmmJey Cotktt, 
filling her heart with ^loughls of thsa avenil% whett^die hid 4rit sit them. 
She had then resolved, painfully, wBh inward teat% wMi gi’oainin|i ^ her 
spirit, that she was wrongly placed in being in that cotnjliajf * tSWstfds 



QvBiktlj hidW tUre^ at h0 IxtSton, admired 

by l 4 ord Luftet; wbUe ilie liad dPwght, imre at heart, becaote 

she Mt heraelf to be no fit oompikiuoti to theee around hen Then he 
laid ootne to her, making nmtteradtiboal wekVO Iqr talking to her, bringing 
the tears into her eyes by his good*^tnm, hot still ironadiiig her by the 
feeling that she could not speak to Um at hen ease* 

But things were at a different pan witb hm now* Se had chosmi her 
->-her out of all the World, and brotkgbi her iteatoihm hhn his own 

home, his own honours, and all that he* had to give. She sms the apple of 
his eye, and the pride of his heart. And the atom mother, of whom she 
had stood so much in awe, who at first had passed her by aa a thing not to 
bo notioed, and had then sent out to her that she might bewamed to keep 
herself aloof, now hardly hnew in what way she might stiffioiently show 
her love, regard, and solicitude. 

X must not say that \vucy was not proud In these snomenta^that hifir 
heart was not elated at these ^ thoughts. Success does beget pride, is 
failure begets shame* But her pride was of that sort which is in no wa^ 
disgraceful to either man or woman, and was accompanied by pure true 
love, and a full resolution to do her duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased her God to call her. She did rejoice greatly to tl^nk that slie bed 
been chosen, and not Griselda. Was it possible that having loved dke 
should not so rejoice, or that, rejoicing, she diould not be proud ofhirlova? 

They spent the whole winter abroad, leaving the dowager Lady Luffon 
to her plans and prepaiations for their reo(*ption at Framley Court) and In 
the following spring they appeared in London, and there set up their sta|& 
Lucy had some inner tremblings of the r^irit, and quiverings abaut t&a 
hcai't, at thus beginning her duty beibre the great world, but aha aai|d 
little or nothing to her husband on the matter. Other women had deme aa 
much before her time, and by courage had gone through with it. Jt Would 
be dreadful enough, that position in her own house with lords aud ladies 
bowing to her, and stiff members of Parliament for whom it nould be 


necessary to make small talk ; but, nevertheless, it was to be andtwed^^ 
The time came and she did endure it^ Tlie time come, and bafeaa thf 
first six weeks were over she found that it was easy enough* Tht 
and ladies got into their proper places and talked to her about 
matters in a way that made no efibrt necessary, and the membury 0 
Parliament were hardly more stiff 4han the clergymen she bud knht^lkl 
the neighbourhood of Framley. 

She had not been long in town bffore she met Lady I)umMb^ iki 
tliia interview also she had to overcome some little inward i Jp 

the ibvr occasions on irhich she had met <JI'fiBelda (Standy at 
liod not much progressed in iriendsMp, end Lucy had felt 
been despised by the doh beauty* She also in Iw turn 
she had not despisedi hp rival Buik»w woiddit 
hello could hardly deiy^ anil yi^ it did nee eess piSidMe lihiiiS 
8ho«M meet M fiicoaib 1% aiMK, Mkd MM* ibiMMd 
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■Bended te idm |pa»oii*a inner Ihe ainoaiitl of oordMiil% viA nfateli ebe 
tuuallj n|Ni*«d her aequalatiiMef ftsd bow tdte dcnM do no more Aw ihe 
^r’s wP. Ltiy DtnAello and Lady Lttfton We Imowa eaeh other 
ever rince, end We oeeaidonally ^teil at ea(^S^er'a houaeai W the 


intimaej hotween them haa never gone beyond tW 
■ Thedow|ffierc8n>enptotonnibr<hoatftnwMlh» end while there was 
oontented to w a aeoond place. Shehadne dedfeto beWgreat lady in 
London. But then came the trying period when iW eommenoed thdr 
life together at Ihantltgr Court. Ihe elder lady femally reneunoed her 
place at the te|p>)|tf W taW-^Wnally persiated in renaiuicdng it diough 
Lacy with team ^ ^ reenme it She aaid tUtOf with equal 

fermaUty>««epeatW Wdetfenlnatien over and over again to Mn. BobW 
with great enirgy*<-iW‘ W wnnld in no letpect detract hy interference 
of herownilwditife iiithot^ef theiaopernuatindlef thehouie; but, 
nevertheW fe'fe wPlnHdnitoeveiyimeetFraaaley feat’eldLady Lofton 
itill reigiiB panmgianM in theparieh. 

W dear; fee Mg room looWg ^to fee lidle ftrden to die 
aoofe waft aWyi fea noxaety ; and tf you afe.aiy fkdvloe, it wUl still 
mmainao. Bn<^ of conm, aqy room yen phiaaa-t.*.»<" 

AndiWW ^ WMW WW to fee aonfe, ia ttiV 
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and towards the roof of the house ; while in another direction it overflows 
out of the windows on to the balconies into outer darkness. More guests 
arrive every niiiiute, and endeavour to make their way into the presence 
of the hostess ; soini’ stni;rgle manfull}’, but nc'ver reach the rooms, and 
subside at last oii the stairs; others succumb sooner, and live the rest of 
tlie night on the lauding, a quiet, but an oppressive existence amongst 
coloured lamps and flower-pots. The whole staircase at last becomes 
choked u]) with society,” closely packed, leaning against the banisters 
on one side, and the wall on tho* other, resigned to *their fate; while in 
the centre or middle passage, the horrors of which increase each moment, 
two streams of cojjq)any arc seen, one supposing it is going uj), and the 
other under the impression that it is coming down ; but this is a delusion, 
for neither has moved nioie than three quarters of an inch the last halt- 
hour, and it becomes a melancholy subject for ti])eculation, wln^ther at this 
rate the middle of next week or the latter portion is tlie f-oonest their 
respective destinations are likely to ]je reached. 

In such circumstances, a pliiloM)plu*r may, althoiigli a stout lady be 
standing ii[>on each of lii.s patent-leather feet, in agony, yet fixed — tlie 
edge of a gibus hat stuck in his ej e, or an elegant gold j>in of enormous 
size decorating a lovely head, hut at the siime linn* htahliing him in the 
ear — lie may, 1 rugge^t, still, if he has any pluck, lind ainiiseincut and 
instruction. lie may find jileasure in tlie delightiul gooil-humoiir of some, 
in the loiig-ouduring, uucoinpluiiiing patience of others; and again, he 
may see one of tlie gentler sex, while grief is struggling in her taco, 
gallantly preserving her coinjiany siuil(‘, iind trying haul to look as if she 
rt'ally theught it pleasure slie was undergoing; and he may see, and hear 
too, some of the .«ex that is not gentle seeking relief to their pent-np 
fet lings by muttering words of a condeninaLory nature, lie may discover 
wlio is good-tempered, and who is not, os he coutemplates that mob of 
w ell-dressed pel sons, whose trains, heads of hair, wreaths and bouquets, 
flounces and feelings, are more or less dishevelled. 

Jiut obseiTC the refrcshment-nK>ni. From about midnight, nil the 
'various currents set in in that direction, those in the drawing-rooms, the 
landing, the little boudoir off the drawing-room, the staircases, and tlio 
hall; all these, which are full, are to bo emptied into the refrcshineut- 
r<fom, w'Jjiidi is already full. Tliat is the intention; the consequenee-t of 
the attempt to carry it out it is not easy to imagine or to describe. 

Suppose yourself alowly drifting towards tlie ices, you being, perhaps, 
short of stature, but of a persevering nature — pledged, perhaiis, to the 
Object of your AfFcctioas to get a strawberry cream, she being on the 
jKjint of fainting — you yourstdf in an exhausted state, your progress 
stopped in front, and the horizon shut out £tom view by a big fat man. 
The coiiRciouHness that the parting of your back hair is being ruffled, 
that a dragoon’s moustache of sapematoral length la tickling your eye 
on one side, and that the man of all others in the world you most 
dislike has his elbow wedged into your, side on the otber^ almost drives 
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you to (leri])air ; and when, with a surprising effort, you are able to turn 
to escape thc-e, it is only to find all your features violently imbedded 
in the prodigious wreath attaelied to a lady’s head, and not hers. To be 
n(‘ar the rose is considered an advantage, but when the roses are artificial, 
that makes a diileniiice. For niy part, I tliink what I describe realizes 
the picture of an honest man struggling with adversity, formerly esteemed 
one of the noblest of sights. 

After all, I suppose, that while ilure arc Objects of the Affections, men 
will be found willing to go through dangers and difficulties to see tlicin 
and to servi* them : and who eaii doubt that in the fabulous period when 
the knight killed a dragon, >r fought his way through the enchanted forest, 
'ui addiiion.d pleasure* vim inijiarted by those facts to the interview 
aJlerwardswith the prince-^, whowu'.-> waiting the result on the tower top? 

Suppos(‘, then, tluit yt>u have suivived the supper-room, your next 
( . deavour is to get iiiLo the a])artment devoted to outer coats, &c. ; and 
upon reaching wdiich, you Jimdl) hope that your garment will be delivered 
nj) upon th(‘ p»'oduction by you of a small ticket, having a number 
ins(-ril)cd uiioii it. Vain delusion, and weak-miud( d manl The barricade 
oi' tables formed for the preservation of order and the outer garments, and 
I'eliind which ncatly-attired maidens had ofliclated, in the early part of 
the niglit, lias hvvi\ stormed by “ society,” and complete anarchy prevails. 
Ladies’ cloaks, l)eautil'ul bournouses, shawls, bag.:! containing furs, strange 
hoods, are trampled luiclcr foot, W'ifh coats, Inverness W'raj^pirs, and hats, 
all mingled together, and flung about in tln‘ wildest disorder. “ Numbers ” 
me no use; the maids are lied, or out of their wits with perplexity; it is 
a wild hunt of ladies and gentlemen for their “ things.’’ Some find them, 
some don’t; some take what comes, somt‘ go without taking anything*, 
some have e\cn been known to imagine they had a chance of recovering 
their property by calling next day. 

And to think that there wore some people who “ moved heaven and 
earth ” to get invited to this party, while of those who were there the 
greaLer part seemed to tliink only of how tliey could get away soonest, 
and in safety ! 

The change into the fresh air is pleasant ailer an atmosphere of faded 
floweis, wax-lights, and scent, ’J'liere is a whole army of servants about 
the door, the familiar slioutuig of the linkman greets the ear, a long 
stj'oam of carriages, their lamps shining into the far distance, meets the 
(ye, while above are the stars glittering in the cool, bright sky. 
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J UST to begin, — and end ! so much, — no more I 
To touch upon the very point at last 
Where life should cling: to feel the solid shore 

Safe ; where, the seething sea's strong toil o’erpast, 
Peace seem’d appointed ; then, with all the store 
IIalf-undi\mlged of the glean’d ocean cast, 

Like a discouraged wave’s on the bleak strand, 

Where what appear’d some temple (whose glad Piicst 
To gather ocean’s sparkling gift should stand, 

Bidding the wearied wave, from toil relcast, 

Sleep in the marble harhoui's bathed with bland 
And quiet sunshine, flowing from full oast 
Among the laurels) proves the dull blind rock’s 
Fantastic front, — to die, a disallow’d, 

Dasht purj)csc : which the scornfiil shore-cliff mocks, 
Even as it sinks; and all its wealth bestow’d 
In vain, — mere food to feed, perchance, stray flocks 
Of the coarse sea-gull ! weaving its own shroud 
Of idle foam, swifl censing to be seen I 

Sad, sad, my father I • • • yet it comes to this. 

For I am dying. All that might have been — 

That must have been ! • . . the days, so hard to miss, 
So sure to come I . . . eyes, lii)a, that seem’d to lean 
In on me at my work, and almost kiss 
The curls bow’d o’er it, . • . lost I Oh, never doubt 
1 should have lived to know them all again, 

And from the crowd of praisers single out 
For special love those forms beheld so plain 
Beforehand. When my pictures, borne about 
Bologna, to the church doom, led their train 
Of kindling faces, tam’d, as by they go, 

Up to these windows, — standing at your side 
Unseen, to see them, I (be sure I) should know 
And welcome back those eyes and lips, descried 
Long since in fancy: for I loved thefn so. 

And so believed them ! Think ! • • • Itologna’s pride 
My paintings t • • . Ouido Keni’s mantle mine • • • 

And 1, the maiden artist, prised among 
The masters, • • • ah, that, dremn was too divine 
For earth to realize 1 X die so young, 
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All this escapes me! God, the gift be Thine, 

Not man’s, then . . . better sol That throbbing throng 
Of human faces fades out fast. Even yours, 

• BelovM onc«^, the inexorable Fate 
(For all our vow’d affections !) scarce endures 
About me. Must I go, then, desolate 
Out from among you? Nay, my work ensures 
Fit guerdon somewhere, — tho’ the gift must wait I 
Had 1 lived longer, life would sure have set 
Earth’s gift of fame in safety. But I die. 

Death must make safe the heavenly guerdon yet. 

I trusted time for immortality,— 

There was my error ! Father, never let 
Doubt of reward confuse my memory ! 

Besides, — I have done much : and what is done 
Is well done. All my heart conceived, my hand 
Ikliide fii«^t . . . mild martyr, saint, and weeping nun, 

And truncheon’d prince, and warrior wdth bold brand, 
Yet keep n\y life upon them ; — as the sun, 

Tlio’ fallen below the limits of the land, 

Still f-cos on every form of purple cloud 
His painted presence. 


Flaring August’s here, 

Sej)tembcr’s coming 1 Summer’s broider’d shroud 
Is borne away in triumph by the year : 

Bed Autumn drops, from all his branches bow’d, 

Ilia careless W'ealtli upon the costly bier, 

We must be cheerful. Set the casement wide. 

One last look o’er the places I have loved, 

One last long look I . . . Bologna, O my pride 
Among thy palaced streets ! The days have moved 
Pleasantly o’er us. What has been denied 
To our endeavour ? Life goes unreproved. 

To make the best of all things, is the best 
Of aU means to be happy. This I know, 

But cannot phrase it finely. The night’s rest 

The day’s toil sweetens. Flowers are warm’d by snow. 
All’s well God wills. Work out this grief. Joy’s zest 
Itself is salted with a touch of woe. 

There’s nothing comes to us may not be bomey 
Excejjt a too groat happiness. But this 
Comes rarely. Tho’ I Imow that you will mourn 
The little maiden helpmate you must miss, 

Thanks be to God, I leave you not forlorn. 

There should be comfort in this dying kiss. 
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Let Bai-bara keep my colours for herself. 

I’m sorry that Lucia went away 
In some unkindness. ’Twas a cheerful clfl 
Send lier my scarlet ribaqds, mother ; say 
I thought of her. My palette’s on the shelf, 

Surprised, no doubt, at such long holiday. 

In the south window, on the easel, stands 
My picture for the Em])ress ElcUiiore, 

Still wanting some few touches, tliese weak h.uidj 
Must leave to others. Yet tliore’s time before 
The year ends. And the Empress’ own coimiiaiuls 
You’ll find in writing. Barbara’s brush is iiiuio 
Like mine than Anna’s ; let her linihh it. 

Oh, . . . and there’s ’Maso our poor lislierman ! 

You’ll find my work done for him : sometbing lit 
To hang among his nets : you liked the ])Lin 
My fancy took to please oiir friend’s dull wit, 

Scarce brighter than his old tin fishing can. . . . 

St. Margaret, stately as a ship full sail, 

Leading a dragon by an azure band; 

Tlie ril;boii llutters gaily in the gale: 

'Jlie monster follow's the Saint's guiding hand, 

Wrinkled to one grim smile from head to tail : 

For in his horny hide his heart grow^ bland. 

Where are you, dear ones? . . . 

’ Tia the dull, fidiit cliill, 
Whicli soon will shrivel into burning j^ain 1 
Dear brother, pisters, father, mother — still 

Stand near me I While your faces fixt remain 
Within my sense, vague fears of unknown ill 
Are softly crowded out, . . . and yet, ’tis vain I 
Greet Giulio Banzi ; greet Antonio ; greet 
Bartolomeo, kindly. AVhen I’m gone. 

And in the school-room, as of old, you meet, 

— Ah, yes ! you’ll miss a certain merry tone, 

A cheerful face, a smile that should complete 
The vague place in the household picttire grown 
To an aspect so familiar, it seems sti-ange 

That aught should alter there. Mere life, at least, 
Could not have bi'ought the shadow of a change 
Across it. Safely the warm years encreast 
Among us. I have never sought to range 
h>om our small table at earth’s general fcast| 

To higlier places : never loved but you, 

Dear family of friends, except my art; 
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Nor any form save those my pencil drew 
E’er quiver’d in the quiet of my heart. 

I die a maiden to Madonna true, 

And would have bo continued. . . . There, the smart, 
The pang, the faintness! . . • 


Ever, as I lie 

Here, witli the Autumn sunset on my face, 

And heavy in iny curls (whilst it, and I, 

Together, slipping soJ'tly from the place 
Wr play’d in, pejisively priparo to die), 

low warm humming simmers in my ears, 

— Old summer al’tcTUoons ! faint fragments rise 
Out of my broken life ... at times appears 
Madonna-like u nioon in mellow felties: 

The thiee Tales with the sjnndle ^d the shears: 

The Grand I)uk(i Cosmo with the Destinies: 

St. ^Margaret with her dragon : fitful cheers 
Along the Via Urban a come and go: 

Bologna with her towers! . . . Thcli all grows dllfi, 
And sliapea itself anew, soflly and sloW,‘ 

To cloister'd glooms thro’ whicli tht! silvt^ hyniri 
Eludes the sensitive silence; whiht litilbW 

The south- nest window, just one single, slim, 

And Blee2)y sunbeam, ])owders with waved gold 
A lane of gleainy mist along the gloom, 

AV hereby to find its way, thro’ manifold 
Magnificence, to Guido iteni’s tomb, 

AVliich set in steadfast splendour, I behold. 

And all the while, I scent the incense fume, 

Till dizay grows the brain, and dark the eye 
Beneath the eyelid. When the end is cotne, 

There, by his tomb (our master’s) lt‘t me lie, 

Somewhere, not too far off; beneath the dome 
Of our own Lady of the Eosary : 

Safe, where old friends will pass; and still near home I 


OWEN MEREDITH. 
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ON A CIIALK-MAKK ON TIIE DOOVi. 

N the doorpost of the hon^c 
of a friend of mine, a few 
inches above the lock, is a 
little chalk-maik, which sonic 
sportive boy in pa^ssing has 
probably scratched on the 
pillar. The doorsteps, the 
lock, handle, and so forth, 
are kept decently enough ; 
but this chalk-mark, I su])- 
posc some three inches out 
of the housemaid’s beat, has 
already been on the door for 
more than a fortnight, and 
I wonder whetlier it will be 
there whilst this paper is 
being written, whilst it is at 
the printer’s, and, in fine, until 
the month pass(*s over? I wonder whether the servants in that house "will 
read these remarks about the chalk-mark 7 Tliat the Cornhill Magazine 
is taken in in that house I know. In fact I have seen it there. In fact I 
have read it there. In fact I have written it there. In a word, the house 
to which I allude is mint — the “ editor’s private residence,” to which, in 
spite of prayers, entreaties, commands, and tlireats, autliors, and ladies 
especially, triV/ send their communications, although they won’t understand 
tliat they injure their own interests by so doing ; for how is a man who 
has his own work to do, his own exquisite inventions to form and perfect 
— Maria to rescue from the unprincipled Earl — the atrocious General to 
confound in his own machinations — the angelic Dean to promote to a 
bishopric, and so forth — ^how is a man to do all this, under a hiuidrod 
interruptions, and keep his nerves and temper in that just and equable 
state in which they ought to bo when he comes to assume the critical 
office? As you will send here, ladies, I must tell you you have a much 
worse chance thai\ if you forward your valuable articles to Cornhill- 
Here your papers arrive, at dinner-time, wc will say. Do you suppose 
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that is a pleasant period, and that we are to criticize you between the 
omm and malunij between the soup and the dessert ? I have touched, I 
think, on this subject before. I say again, if you want real justice shown 
you, don’t send your papers to the private residence. At home, for 
instance, yesterday, having given strict orders that I was to receive nobody, 

“ except on business,” do you suppose a smiling young Scottish gentle- 
man, who forced himself into my study, and there announced himself as 
agent of a Cattle-food Company, was received with pleasure ? There, as 
I sate in my arm-chair, suppose he had proposed to draw a couple of 
my teeth, would I have been pleased ? I could have throttled that 
agent. I daresay the whole of that day’s work will be foundr tinged 
with a ferocious misanthropy, occasioned by my clever young friend’s 
intrusion. Cattle-food, indeed! A« if beans, oats, warm mashes, and 
a ball, are to bo pushed doTO a man’s throat just as he is meditating 
on the great social problem, or (for I think it was my epic I was going 
to touch ^up) just as he was about to soar to the height of the 
empyrean I 

Ilaving got my cattle-agent out of the door, I resume my considera- 
tion of that Iktle mark on the doorpost, which is scored up as the text of 
the present little sermon ; and which I hope will relate, not to chalk, nor 
to any of its special uses or abuses (such as milk, neck-powder, and the 
like), but to servants. Surely ours might remove that unseemly little 
mark ! Suppose it were on my coat, might I not request its removal 7 I 
remember, when I was at school, a little careless boy, upon whose fore- 
head an ink mark remained, and was perfectly recognizable for three 
weeks after its first appearance. May I take any notice of this chalk- 
stain on the forehead of my house ? Whose business is it to wash that 
forehead ? and ought I to fetch a brush and a little hot water, and wash 
it off myself? 

Yes. But that spot removed, why not come down at six, and wash 
the doorsteps ? I daresay the early rising and exercise would do me a 
great deal of good. The housemaid, in that case, might lie in bed a little 
later, and have her tea and the morning paper brought to her in bed ; 
then, of course, Thomas would expect to be helped about the boots and 
knives; cook about the saucepans, di^es, and what not; the lady’a-maid 
would want somebody to take the curl-papers out of her hair, and get her 
bath ready. You should have a set of servants for the servants, and these 
under-servants should have slaves to wait on them. The king commaxids 
the first lord in waiting to desire the second lord to intimate to the gentle- 
man usher to request the page of the antechamber to entreat the groom 
of the stairs to implore John to ask the captain of the buttons to desire 
the maid of the BtiU-room to beg the housekeeper to give out a few tnorsf 
lumps of sugar, as his Majesty has none for his coffee, which probably is 
getting cold during the negotiation. In our little Brentfords we are aU 
kings, more or less. There ai'e orders, gradatimis, hierarchiesi every- 
where. In your house and mine there are mysteries unknown^to mi, ] 
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am not going into the horrid old question of “ followers." I don’t mean 
cousins from the country, lore-stricken policemen, or gentlemen in mufti 
from Knightsbridgo Barracks; but people who have an occult right on 
the premises : the iiiicovcnanted pcrvants of the house ; grey women who 
are seen at evening with baskets flitting obout area-railings ; dingy shawls 
which drop you furtive curtsies in your neighbourhood ; demure little 
Jacks, who start up from behind boxes in tlie pantry. Those outsiders 
wear Thomas’s crest and livery, and call him “ Sir; ’’ those silent women 
address the female servants as “ Mum,” and curtsey before them, B(iuaring 
their arms over their wretched lean aprons. Then, again, those sem 
have deptmdants in the vast, sih lit, pcveity-stricken world outside 
your comfortable kitchen fiie, in the world of darkness, and hunger, and 
miserable cold, and dank flagged C(‘Ilars, and huddled straw, and rags, in 
which pale children arc swarming. It may be your beer (which runs 
with great volubility) has a pipe or two which communicates with those 
dark caverns where hoj^elcss anguish pours the groan, and would scarce 
see light but for a sciap t)r t^^o of candle which has been whipped away 
from your worship’s kitchen. Not many yeaia ago — I don’t know whe- 
ther Ik fore or since that white mark was drawn on the door — a lady 
occupied the confidential place of housemaid in this private residence, 
who brought a good character, who seemed to have a cheerful temper, 
whom I used to hear clattering and bumping overhead or on the stairs 
long before daylight (for, you see, ever since the SuperJIne Itcvieiv said 1 
wasn’t a gentleman I have lost my sleep, and lie awake trying to think how 
to be one, and if I could get that kind critic to come and give me and my 
family lessons) — tlicre, I say, was poor Camilla, scouiing the plain, 
trundling and brushing, and clattering with her pans and broon»s, and 
humming at her work. Well, she had establishod a smuggling communi- 
cation of beer over the area frontier. This neat-haridcd Phillis used to 
pack up the nicest baskets of my irroveiider, and convey them to somebody 
outside— I believe, on my conscience, to some poor friend in distress. 
Camilla was consigned to her doom. She was sent back to her friends in 
the country ; and when she was gone we heard of many of her faults. She 
expressed herself, when displeased, iu language that I shaU not rep^t. 
As for the beer and meat, there vas no mistake about them. But apm^ 
Can 1 have the heart to be very angry with that poor jade for help- 
ing another poorer jade out of my larder? On your honour and 
conscience, when you were a boy, and the apples looked 

ing over Farmer Quarringdon’s hedge, did you never 

there was a grand dinner at home, and you were sliding, with Mas 
Bacon, up and down the stairs, and the dishes came out, did 7^^ 
do such a thing as just to-~-? Well, in many a^ m^y a 
vants arc like children. They are under domination. They are su j 
to reproof, to ill-temper, to petty exactiona, and atupid 
seldom. They scheme, conspire, fawn, and are hypocrites# “ Bit 
should not loU on chaiw;’* Little giris ahnwW ^ 
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and so forth. Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of old 
foozles ; and uttered them ourselves when in the square-toed state ? The 
Eton master who was breaking a lance with our Paterfamilias of 
late, turned on Paterfamilias, saying, He knows not the nature and 
exquisite candour of well-bred English boys. Exquisite fiddlestick’s end, 
I^fr. Mubter ! Do you mean for to go for to tell us that the relations 
between young gentlemen and theii bchoolmasters are entirely frank and 
cordial ; that the lad is familiar with the man who can have him flogged ; 
never shirks his exercises ; never gets other boys to do his verses; never 
cK (‘s other boys’ veises ; never breaks bounds; never tells fibs— I mean 
the fibs permitted by scholastic honour? Did I know of a boy who pre- 
tended to such a character, 1 would forbid my scapegraces to keep company 
with him. Did I know a schoolmaster who pretended to believe in the 
cxistonco of many hundred such boys in one school at one time, I would 
bct that man down as a baby in knowledge of the world. ** Who was 
nitiking that noise?” “ I don’t know, sir.” — And he knows it was the 
boy next him in school. “ Wlio was climbing over that wall?” “I 
don’t know, sir ’’-—And it is in the spi'aker’s own trousers, very likely, 
the glass bottle- tops hare left their cruel scars. And so with servants. 

Who ate up the three pigeons which went down in the pigeon-pie at 
breakfast this morning ? ” “0 dear me, sir ! it was John, who Went away 
last month 1” — or, “ I think it was Miss Mary’s cannry-bird, which got 
out of the caget and is so fond of pigeons, it never can have enough of 
them.” Yes, it iras the canary-bird; and Eliza saw it; and Eliza is 
ready to vow slie did. These statements are not true; but please don’t 
call them lies. This is not lying : this is voting with your party. You 
must back your own side. The servants’ hall stands by the servants* 
hall against the dining-room. The schoolboys don’t tell tales of each 
other. They agree not to choose to know who has made the noise, who 
has broken tlic window, who has eaten up the pigeons, who has picked all 
the plovers’ ('ggs out of the aspic, how it is that liqueur brandy of (Hed- 
stanes is in such porous glass bottles — and so forth. Suppose Bratua had 
a footman, who came and told him that the butler drank the Oura^OH, 
which of these servants would you dismiss ? — the butler, perhaps, but the 
fbotman certainly. 

No. If your plate and glass are beautifiilly bright, your bell qulakiy 
answered, and Thomas ready, neat, and good-humoured, you are not to 
expect absolute truth ftom him. The very obsequiousness and perfeotiou of 
his .service prevents truth. He may be ever so unwell in min d tut bodyi 
and Ife must go through his Service— hand the shluing plate, re{>laiii(i the 
spotlesi glass, lay the glittering fork — ^never laugh when you youfttetf Of 
your guests joke— be profoundly attentive, and yet look Utterly izUpMUiyu 
—exchange a few hurried curses at the door with that uuseeu 
ministers without, and with you be perfeotly calm and polite. If 
ill, he will eome twenty tithes in an hour to your bell; or leaVe thU m 
of hu linrt^u moidmi irho i» goiof to dntftot IriMa, 
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wlio has come to say farewell — ^his lunch, and his glass of beer just freshly 
poured out — any or all of these, if the door-bell rings, or the master calls 
out “ Thomas ” from the hall. Do you suppose you can expect absolute 
candour from a man whom you may order to powder his hair? As 
between the licverend Henry Ilolydiade and his pupil, the idea of entire 
unreserve is utter bosh ; so the truth as between you and Jeanies or 
Thomas, or Mary the housemaid, or Betty the cook, is relative, and not to 
be demanded on one side or the other. Why, respectful civility is itself 
a lie, whicli poor Jeames often has to utter or perform to many a swag- 
gering vulgarian, who should black Jeames’s boots, did Jeames wear them 
and not shoes. There is your little Tom, just ten, ordering the great, 
large, quiet, orderly young man about — shrieking calls for hot water — 
bullying Jeames because the boots are not varnished enough, or ordering 
him to go to the stables, and ask Jenkins why the deuc#‘ Tomkins hasn’t 
brought his pony round — or what you will. There is mamma rapping the 
knuckles of Pincot the lady’s-maid, and little miss scolding Martha, wdio 
waits up five-pair of stairs in the nursery. Little miss, Tommy, papa, 
mamma, you all expect from Martha, from Pincot, from Jenkins, from 
Jeames, obsequious civility and willing service. My dear, good people, 
you can’t have truth too. Suppose you ask for your newspaper, and 
Jeames gays, “I’m reading it, and jest beg not to bo disturbed;” or 
suppose you ask for a can of water, and he remarks, “ You great, 
big, ’ulking fellar, ain’t you big enough to bring it Hup yoursulf?” 
what would your feelings be? Now, if you made similar proposals or 
requests to Mr. Jones next door, this is the kind of answer Jones would 
give you. You get tnith habitually from equals only; so, my good 
Mr. Ilolyshade, don’t talk to me about the habitual candour of the 
young Etonian of high birth, or I have my own opinion of your can- 
dour or discernment when you do. No. Tom Bowling is the soul 
of honour, and lias been true to Blackley ed Syousan since the last time 
they parted at Wapping Old Stairs; but do you suppose Tom is per- 
fectly fi-ank, familiar, and above-board in his conversation with Admiral 
Nelson, K.C.B. ? There are secrets, prevarications, fibs, if you will, 
between Tom and the Admiral — ^between your crew and their captain. 
I know I hire a worthy, clean, agreeable, and conscientious male or 
female hypocrite, at so many guineas a year, to do so and so for me. 
Were he other than hypocrite I would send him about his business. 
Don’t let my displeasure be too fierce with him for a fib or two on his 
own account- 

Some do 2 en years ago, my family being absent in a distant part flf tlic 
country, and my business detaining me in London, 1 remained in my own 
house with three servants on board wages. I used only to breakfest at 
liome ; and future ages will be interested to know that this meal used to 
consist, at that period, of tea, a penny roll, a pat of butter, and, perbap**» 

egg. My weekly bill used invariably to bo about sbillinga J 
that as 1 never dined in the house, yon see, my breakflwt) consisting uf 
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delicacies before mentioned, cost about seven sbillings and threepence per 
diem. I must, therefore, have consumed daily~ 

d. 

A quarter of a pound of tea (say) • . ,13 

A penny roll (say) . , • . .10 

One pound of butter (say) . • • .13 

One pound of lump-sugar . . . .10 

A new-laid egg . . . . • .29 


Which is the only possible way I have for making out the sum. 

Well, I fell ill while under this regimen, and had an illness which, but 
for a certain doctor, who was brought to me by a certain kind friend I had in 
those days, would, I think, have prevented the possibility of my toUing this 
interesting anecdote now a dozen years after. Don’t be frightened, my dear 
madam ; it is not a homd, sentimental account of a malady you are coming 
to — only a question of grocery. This illness, I say, lasted some seventeen 
days, during which the servants were admirably attentive and kind ; and 
poor John, especially, was up at all hours, watching night after nightr— 
amiable, cheerful, untiring, iesi)ectful, the very best of Johns and nurses. 

Twice or thrice in the seventeen days I may have had a glass* of eati 
suci'ee — say a dozen glasses of eau sucree — certainly not more. Well, this 
admirable, watchful, cheerful, tender, aifec donate John brought me in 
a little bill for seventeen poimds of sugar consumed during the^^illness— 
‘‘Often ’ad sugar and water; always was a callin’ for it,” says John, 
wagging his hdhd quite gravely. You are dead, years and years ago, poor 
John — so patient, so friendly, so kind, so cheerful to the invalid in the 
fever. But confess, now, wherever you are, that seveuteen pounds of 
sugar to make six glasses of eau sucree was a little too strong, wasn’t it, 
John? Ah, how frankly, how trustily, how bravely he lied, poor John ! 
One evening, being at Brighton, in the convalescence, I remember John’s 
step was unsteady, his voice thick, his laugh queer — and having some 
quinine to give me, John brought the glass to me — ^not to my mouthy but 
struck me with it pretty smartly iu the eye, which was not the way in 
which Dr. Elliotson had intended his prescription should be ti^en. 
Turning that eye upon him, I ventured to hint that my attendant ImA 
been drinking. Drinking ! I never was more humiliated at the thougikl 
of my own injustice thou at John’s reply. “Drinking! Snip me! 1 
have had ony one pint of beer with my dinner at one o’clock 1 ”-«-aiid 
retreats, holding on by a chair. These are fibs, you see, appertaining to 
the situadon. John is dnmk. “ JSulp him, he has only had an 
of beer with his dinner six hours ago ; ” and none of his fellow-smft^te 
will^y otherwise. Polly is smuggled on board ship. Who tells 
lieutenant when he comes his rounds? Boys are playing cards in the 
bedroom. The outlying fag announces master commg-**out go 
cards popped into bed-^boys sound asleep. Who had that light in AA 
dormitory ? Law bless you 1 the poor, dear innocents are evcijr 
snoring. Every one snoring, and every snore is a He told tUk 

nose I Suppose one of your hayn or nnixe Is engaged h that awftd 
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are we going to break our hearts about it ? Come, come. We pull a 
long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle within our waistcoats. 

Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine who are sitting in the 
room below, how strange and wonderful is the partition 1 Wc meet 
at every hour of the daylight, and are indebted to each other for a hundred 
offices of duty and comfort of life; and we live together for years, and 
don’t know each other. John’s voice to mo is quite different from John’s 
voice when it addresses his mates below. If I met Hannah in tlie street 
with a bonnet on, I doubt whether I should know her. And all these 
good people with whom I may live for years and years, have cares, 
interests, dear friends and relatives, mayhap schemes, passions, longing 
hopes, tragedies of their own, from which a carpet and a few planks and 
beams utterly separate me. Wlien we were at the seaside, and poor 
Ellen used to look so pale, and run after the postman’s bell, and seize a 
letter in a great acrauling hand, and road it, and cry in a confer, how 
should we know tliat the poor little thing’s heart was breaking? She 
fetched the water, and she smoothed tlie ribbons, and she laid out the 
dresses, and brought the early cup of tea in the morning, just as if she 
had had no cares to keep her awake. Henry (who lived out of the house) 
was the servant of a friend of mine who lived in chan^bers. There was 
a dinner one day, and Henry waited all through the dinner. The cliam- 
pagne was properly iced, the dinner was excellently served ; every guest 
was attended to ; the dinner disappeared ; the dessert was set ; the eluret 
was in perfect order, carefully decanted, and more ready. And then 
Henry said, If you please, sir, may I go home?” He had received 
word that his house was on fire; and, having seen through his dinner, 
he wished to go and look after his children, and little sticks of furniture. 
Why, such a mon^s livery is a imiform of honour. The crest on his 
button is a badge of bravery. 

Do you see — I imagine I do myself — in these little instances, a tinge 
of humour? Ellen's heart is breaking for handsome Jeames of Buckley 
Square, whose great legs are kneeling, and who has given a lock of his 
precious powdered head, to some other than Ellen. Henry is preparing 
the sauce for his master’s wiid-duclm while the engines are squirting over 
his own little nest and brood. Lift thees figures up but a storey from the 
basement to the ground-fioor, end the fim is gone. We may be m pkine 
trngedie, Ellen may breathe her last sigh in blank verse, calling down 
blessings upon James the profligate who deserts her. Heniy is a hero, 
and epaulettes are on his shoulders. Atqui sciibat, &c,, whatever torture 
are in store for him, he will be at his post of duly. 

You concede, however, that there is a touch of bninour in the two 
tragedies here mentioned. Why? Is it that the idea of persons c* 
service is somehow ludicrous? Perhaps it is made more so in this country 
by the splendid appearance of the Ureried domestics of great people* 
When you think that we dress in black owselves* and fiit our fidlow- 
creatures in green, pink, or omaiyHscdmired tmechli; ^ 
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Aem to plaster their linir with fioiir, having bruafaed that nonaense out of 
our own heads fifty years ago ; that some of tlie most genteel and stately 
among us cause the men who drive their carriages to put on little Albino 
wigs, and sit behind great nosegays-^X say I suppose it is this heaping of 
gold lace, gaudy colours, blooming i^ushes, on hiotwA John Trot, which 
makes the man absurd in our eyes, who need be nothing but a simple 
reputable citizen and in-door labourer. Suppose, my dear sir, diat you 
yourself were suddenly desired to put on a fuU dress, or even undress, 
domestic uniibrm with our friend Jones’s crest repealed ia vanad com- 
binations of button ^ your front and back? Suppose, mpdir^, ymot son 
were told that he could not go out except in lower garments of cjumation 
or amber-colourcd pluhli — would you let him? .... But, as you justly 
say, this is not the question, and besides it is a question fraught with 
danger, sir ; and radicalism, sir ; aud bubversion of the very foundations of 
the social hibi jc, sir, . . . Weil, John, we won’t enter on your groat domestic 
question. Don’t let us disport with Jeamea’s dangerous strength, and the 
edge tools about his knife-boaid: but with Betty and Susan who >vield 
the playful mop, and set on the simmering kettle. Surely you have heard 
Mrs. Toddles talking to Mrs. Doddles about their mutual maids? Miss 
Susan must have a silk gown, and Miss Bett^f must wear fiowers under 
her bonnet whe;,n she goes to church if you please, and did you ever hear 
such impudence? The servant in many small establishments is a constant 
and endless theme of talk. What small wage, slf^ep, meal, what endlese 
scouring, scolding, tramping on messages, fall to that poor Susan’s lot; 
what indignation at the little kindly passing word witli the grocer’s young 
man, the pot-boy, the chubby butcher ! Where such things will end, my 
dear Mrs. Toddles, I don’t know. What wages they will want next, ray 
dear Mis, Doddles, &c. 

Heie, dear ladies, is an advertisement which I cut out of TJie Times a 
few days since, expressly for you : 

A LADY is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION for a very respectable yoittig 
woman as IIEAD KITCHEN-MAID under a man-cook. She has liv^ fiMW 
years under a very good cook and housekeeper. Can make ice, and is an 
baker. She will only take a place in a very good family, where she can have 
opportunity of improving herself, and, if possible, staying for two years. Annlv bv 
letter to, &c. &c. ^ 

There, Mis. Toddles, what do you think of that, and did you evrart 
Well, no, Mrs, Doddles. Upon my word now, Mrs. T., I don’t think I ever 
did. A respectable young woman— as head kitchen-maid— under a 
cook, will only take a place in a very good family, where i^e can ira|mw^ 
and stay two years. Just note up the conditions, Mrs. Toddlce, mnnii if 
you please, mum, and then let us see 

1. This young woman is to be head kitchen-maid, that is to say, tihtfm 
is to be a chorus of kitchen-maids, of which the Y. W. it 
chief 



6}^ will be aiteiit^iippleiet a wilii-cbok« (A) ougbl; be to ^ e 
Sbwaeh oocdc; tsA wojetld ibe Jady desire bim to be a 

|i» pile will only tabe a pkoe in a good famUg. How old oogbt 
the ftmily to b% and^wbat do you call go^7 that is the question. 
How long after tbe Conquest will do 7 Would a banker's ftmily 
do, or is a baronet’s good enough? Best say what rank in the 
peerage would bo sufficiently bi^. But the lady does not say 
whether she would like a high <diurch or a low church family. 
Ong^ there to be unmarried sons, and may they follow a pro- 
femon 7 and please say how many daughters ; and would the lady 
like them to be musical 7 And how many company dinners a 
week 7 Not too many, for fear of fatiguing the upper kitchen- 
maid; but sufficient, so as to keep the upper kitchen-maid’s hand 
in. [N.B. — 1 think I can see a rather bewildered expression 
on the countenance of Mesdames Doddles and Toddles as I am 
prattling on in this easy bantering way.] 

4. The head kitchen-maid wishes to stay for two years, and improve 
herself under the man-cook, and having of comse sucked the 
brains (as the phzale is) from under the chef s^ nightcap, then the 
head kitchen-maid adshes to go. 

And upon my word, Mia. Toddles, mum, I will go and fetch the cab 
for her. The cab? Why not her ladyship's own carriage and pair, and 
the head coachman to drive away the head Utchcn-maid 7 You see she 
etipalates for eveiything — the time to come ; the time to stay ; the family 
die will be with ; and as soon as she has improved herself enough, of course 
the upper kitchen-maid ^11 step into the carriage and drive off. 

Well, upon my word and conscience, if things are coming to this 
pass, Mrs. Toddles, and Mrs. Doddles, mum, 1 think I will go upstairs 
and get a basin and a sponge^ and then, downstahrs and get some hot 
water; and then I will go mi eemb that cbalk-^mark off my own door 
with my own hands. 

It is wiped off, I declare! After erer so many weeks 1 Who has 
done it? It was juet a little roundabout xnarki you know, and it was 
there for days and weeks, before I ever thought it would be the text of 
a Boundabout Paper. 
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% IttwniU |atttg— 3 TILL 7. 

ROM three till eeven 
does not describe the time 
of life of the compenj, 
but indicates the houta at 
which the party begins 
and ends. 

Children now-a-days 
are invited ‘‘out” very 
soon after they come into 
the world; and to say 
that youth and beauty at 
the age of three years is 
commonly seen at a juve- 
nile party would be to give 
a very faint idea of the 
truth. Babies are invited; 
and in the horizontal or 
recumbent stage of their dear little existences, before they have xeadtied 
the perpendicular and toddling period; and the consequence is, that 
portions of the company are carried into the assembly by prooessiona of 
nursery-maids, in whose arms they repose, staring about with great 
intelligence, but quite unconsdous of the nature of the prooeedingi^ 
and dressed in the height of the ftuihion— for their time m life-«htoa| 
them! 

The little boys at first arh^chy and awkward, and eye one another INdth 
half curious, half pugnacious looks, unpertain whether to make Mends 
to plunge at once into violent personal encounters and desperate 
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trials of strength. The little girls are more dignified and self-possessed 
but slightly overwhelmed with the extent and oppressed with a sense o 
the magnificence of their attire. 

Of all living things, the wisest is surely a certain type of a little gir 
just before reaching the recognized age of reason, and a long way of 
from what are called years cf discretion ; she is so sensible, so sedate 
so useful, BO everything that is proper ; always thinking of others, nevei 
of herself ; she can direct, instruct, or advise any number of brothers, oi 
manage the most complicated household afihirs, and, in short, seems b} 
instinct to belong to the governing classes. In humble life, she is seer 
in the street followed by a troop of youngsters, carrying in her arms the 
baby, who is a boy rather bigger than herself, and it is a fine sight to sec 
how she manoeuvres the whole regiment of them over a dangerous cross- 
ing. Amongst the well-to-do in the world she is generally seen with 
her needle or her book, very quiet, a little apart from the hum of visitors 
in the drawing-room or the roar of nurseries upstairs. Common-sense 
and prudence are her most prominent characteristics; and my belief is. 
that in all the affairs of life she is qualified to give the very best advice. 
At the juvenile party, she is seen enjoying herself in her steady way — 
dancing or playing, with a kind of sober merriment an enemy to every- 
thing rough or boisterous, and always keeping an eye on her youngei 
brothers and sisters. What would mothers do without her, I wonder ? 

The accompanying drawing is designed to show a children’s party at 
that advanced period of the entertainment when the stiffness fend the 
coyness, and the pride and the pomp of the earlier part of the afternoon 
have given 'way, in most cases, to the high spirilB and demonstrative 
behaviour of the natural juvenile. The sports and pastimes are raging, 
80 to speak, and may be said to indadc dancing, and eating and drinking, 
blind-man’s buff, (rocking) hen-se exercise, and music on the penny 
trumpet ; besides playing at soldiers and Noah’s ark (with all the latest 
improvements), fighting, flirtation, Jack-in-the4mx, and no end of other 
games, sentimental conversation, and sleep 1 And ohl to think of the 
improvement in the manufacture of toys since tihe days when I played at 
Noah’s ark. In what other direction has civilization progressed at such 
a rate as in that art which once upon a time represented the inhabitants 
of the ark with a uniform and artless simplicity — all the quadrupeds 
supported by fi>ur perfectly straight pieces of wood by way of legs, 
tlie body beii^ a shapeless block, and every bird and beast, without 
exception, decorated on its outside with round spots of vermilion colour 
of about the abe of a sixpence^ While now what a change I The most 
lovely UoDs, and gira&s; with coats of such a delightful fluffy 

text^; ibeir ferms xnodeUod with a pre-Eapbaelite attention to detail; 
outsides that might challenge the criticism of a Landseer ; insides con- 
structed, I have no doubt, on principles would be approved by 
Professor Owen. 

As I have eadeavouied with my pdnoil to show a few of the varieties 
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to « be Been on these occasions, to attempt here anything like a list or 
elaborate description of the company would be as a twice-told tale, and 
perhaps tedious. A very few representative juveniles may, however, be 
pointed out as certain to be found at every party, and amongst them the 
young lady who considers herself no longer a juvenile, but is not yet 
“ out,” so just condescends to come, and oonducts herself with great dignity, 
unbends so far as to dance with the little people, and is kind to “ the 
children,” There is the good-natured boy, whose great delight is dancin g 
with all the smaUest of the little ones, helping them through the intricate 
figures of a quadrille ofc country dance, or saving them fi:om being 
swamped by impetuous waltzers of larger growth. It is pleasant to see 
him bent double in the endeavour to reach his partner, while t^t little 
fairy with an effort stretAes forth her two hands to his, and dances away 
by means of a series of jumps, regardless of time, or space, or collisions 
with other couples, or bumpings up against the spectators. And tike 
performance must be attended with dangers, the young idea being prone 
to shoot out its l^s every way, for well do I remember once on 
asking a little fellow, after a general engagement of this kind, how he 
liked it, his saying, ** I enjoyed myself very much, but I am fiiU of kicks.” 
Then there is the proud puss who does not consider that either the family 
or years of the little boy who humbly asks if he may be allowed the 
pleasure, entitle him to that distinction, so is engaged, or not going to 
dance this time — a boy in a jacket, indeed ! Somewhat similar things 
have happened at parties not juvenile; only in after-life it is not often 
want of years that is objected to in a partner. 

Then there is that good-for-nothing b(^, who is so careless and 
slovenly in his dress, and so odd in his ways, and not like other boys^ 
and does not care for play, and won't dance, can't learn easily, yet is 
fond of reading, and pores over books or a curious mechanical con- 
trivance, in the most absurd way possible, for hours. He ia^ like a fish 
out of water at a party, is considered rather a failure by his family 
and friends— but perhaps will some day turn out a great genius, and 
discover or invent something that will astonish or delight the world* 
And there is the clever rude boy who makes faces, and is very funny, 
and plays practical jokes, and is the terror of the timid ones. And there 
is the mischievous young gentleman with the large organ of destrucUve- 
ness, who has great natural gifts, of a kind that display themsdiyea 
in the breaking of windows, taking toys to pieces, tearing his own and 
everybody else's clothes, and upsetting every article sufficiently handy fbr 
the purpose that comes within his reach. For about three seconds after 
some great act of destruction he looks very penitent, but he instantly 
begins again, and fostimate is the party in which only one specimen of this 
genus is found. 

But if some are troubleSqlne and riotous, and others begin to d isplay 
precocious symptoms of vanity, many others are charming in their look^ 
and little ways, and perhaps Ae society and oonversation of babies tbs 
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most delightful of all. When I get over the first feeling of shyness- in 
the presence of a strange infant, and when presuming so far as to venture 
to ofier my hand find that it is not only taken but shaken, it is more 
gratifying than the notice of the finest lady in the land — of fashion. Tlie 
process is this: you hold out a finger, the first, and it is instantly 
clutched by the whole four beautiful little chubby fingers and a thumb of 
the other party, which close tightly round your one finger with an 
intensity of friendliness and confidence rare in after life, and which is 
accompanied by a look so happy, and so straightforward and honest, 
and unselfish, that the recollection of it is a joy for ever afterwards. 
Emboldened by the feeling of intimacy thus established, one may some- 
times go so far as to thrust a finger gently into the centre of its check 
(a very young baby may be called “ it ”) ; and if it is not offended 
by this familiarity, the whole face becomes dimpled over with the most 
beautiful smiles, the mouth, the eyes, the cheeks, the chin, the whole 
face becomes radiant with the brightest and most sunshiny laughter. At 
the same moment a sudden kick out of a little foot, in the direction of 
one’s waistcoat, the baby being in the arms of a nurse of course, shows a 
natural jollity, and a disposition at that early age to poke people in the 
ribs. Then the mouth struggles into the position -usually employed in 
whistling, but the result is more in the nature of crowing. I don’t think 
it possible to express the sound by any combination of letters at my 
command, so had better not attempt it. The conversation does not go 
much beyond this, and there may be some who would object to it on the 
ground of deficiency of point; others I can fancy saying they prefer more 
variety, but to me it appears very expressive — as far as it goes ; and if 
it is not very witty, or very learned, or particularly wise, on the other 
hand, there is no effort at display; it is not ill-natured, or self-sufficient, 
or pretentious, or vulgar, or siliy ; and I prefer it to much of the talk that 
is heard in “ society.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

The “Beae” at Bath. 

The place was Old Bath, in the days immediately succeeding those of 
Alexander Pope and William Hogarth, and dovetailing into those of 
Horace Walpole and the Wesleys. Lady Lechmere had lost her seven 
hundred pounds on one night’s cards, and poisoned herself next morning 
to escape her debts in this world. The Duke of Devonshire had played 
away his great estate of Leicester Abbey at another sitting in London. 
Lady Mary had compared the round globe to a mitey cheese, and had 
as lief as not the half of it were eaten. Whitfield was addressipg his 
multitudes, and summoning another lady of quality, drawn up in her 
coach at an easy distance and listening from her high place, to become an 
active party in the sale of her soul. The age was one of rackets and 
reaction from morning till night, and Bath was the head-quarters of the, 
first — the scene of the pump-room, the raffle, the public breakfast, the 
junketing at mid-day, the ball at midnight, the play, the ridotto. 

The scene was a private room in the Bear,*^ when it was crowded 
with peers, bullies, rooks, highwaymen, leaders of fashion, waiting- women, 
and stage stars. The “ Bear ’’ was held by great Mrs. Price, a hostess 
large, shining, portly — a friendly great woman, too magnificent to be 
fussy, or mean, or spitefiil. In the days of Anne and the early Georges, 
and of private posting, when suites of rooms were hired for an g-iling 
princess, brocade and Mechlin were worn by her as by her betters, and 
forced-meat balls, goose, and sage, buttered ale, burnt claret, and sack 
whey were consumed in her own parlour, where her pretty daughter 
Clarissa, just returned from a finishing school, and unable to do more 
than sew catgut, pet a lap-dog, and laugh to contrast her cherry lips 
and pearly teeth, was courted by jolly Squire West, with her mother’s 
sanction, and by young Medlicot, the painter, without. The “Bear” 
looked out on the Parade, with its throngs of beaux — veritable beaux, 
with Beau Nash at their head — ^wigged, caned, and snufif-boxed, and 
belles with trains, borne by black boys, cambric caps and aprons, and 
abimdance of velvet patches. In and out of its yawning doorway strutted 
fine gentlemen, chaplains, and wits, while grooms, public and private, 
swarmed round the house. Its broad stairs and low wide corridors, 
traversed by the more private company, led to sitting-rooms of all degrees, 
panelled with, oak or lined with cedar, with worked worsted wonders in 
the ^pe of diairs, and China monsters by way of ornaments. 
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The person was a handsome woman, attired negligently in what was 
called a sacque, with a mob-cap, sipping a dish of tea, as sober women 
will after fatigue or in anticipation of exertion, and making occasional 
reference to some shabby, well-worn volumes and printed sheets piled up 
beside her. The lady’s attitude was studious for days when a chapter 
of the Bible, a cookery recipe, a paper by Addison or Dick Steele, or a 
copy of verses, included all the knowledge after which the gentler sex 
aspired ; her retirement was remarkable at that gay era, and in that 
gadding neighbourhood ; and her morning dress, though it would not have 
offended a Tabitha Tidy, looked plain among the silvered mazarines and the 
tippets of pheasants’ tails. Not to make a mystery of her, she was a rare 
woman; as you might have heard, liad you stood in the bar and questioned 
the drawer, or retired to your own r(*treat and examined the chamber- 
maid, or even listened and looked amidst the general excitement in the 
great house — the loitering of passers-by when they came near her door, 
and the scuttling off upon any movement within. Mrs. Price herself — 
potent Mrs. Price, whispered confidentially how many notes she had 
refused to forward, and how many peeps she had granted, and waxed 
animated and mysterious, though we have disclaimed mystery with 
regard to the lady in the Nankin sitting-room. 

The stranger was a woman of five or six and twenty; but her 
.beauty, though still in its prime, showed the wear and tear of years; 
and had it not been that its chief power lay in the intellect and goodness 
which sat on the capacious but not cloudy brow, and gleamed out of the 
cordial but not shallow dark blue eyes, and hovered round the somewhat 
wide and somewhat lined but never sensual mouth — ^you would have 
said this was a faded queen whom the world was mad to worship. As it 
was, she did look faded this spring afternoon, and fretted occasionally 
audibly enough as she turned over the leaves of her volumes, and sighed 
heigho 1 as she looked at her repeater — not quite so common an appendage 
as the little Geneva story-tellers, though a footpad carried always a goodly 
supply, and a gentleman’s gentleman of very fine prestige would wear a 
couple, one in each fob ” — and sipped her tea : which, by the way, she 
drank, not out of one of the diminutive China cups, but out of an old 
battered, but very shining little silver tankard. 

Anon my lady rose and strolled to a back window. She looked across 
the noisy, crowded stable-yard into the comer of a garden, where a lilac 
bush was budding into dusty dim purple blossom, that yet did not lack 
a drooping gorgeousness of air and lusciousness of perftime, and a hoary 
apple-tree blossomed white and pink like a blushing child, away over the 
green fields to a farmhouse upon a hill, where russet and yellow stacks 
proved the farmer’s command of ready money, or caution in selling. In that 
farmhouse, according to the novels of the day, rustics in smock-frock^ 
milkmaids like peonies, and a farmer and his wife as uncouth and 
ignorant as their farm folk, ought to have been regaling themselves about 
that hour with beans and baco% seasoning the repast with mirth of 
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the most boisterous description. In truth, so the mirth was innooent^ 
it mattered little whether it expressed itself in huge guffaws, or cheery 
giggles, or dignified ha ! ha^s ! as round the table at Wakefield ; and, indeed, 
neighbour Elamborough was admitted by the good Ticar to be deG|^t 
company. From just such another fiurmhouse as that on the hill, on 
which our bright, benevolent woman — even in the dumps — was gazing 
wistfully, issued Caroline Inclibald, a beauty, and a generous, virtuous 
woman under great temptations, a friend and rival on equal tearms with 
Amelia Opie. 

But harlc ’ an arrival in the next room : fresh guests — country people 
of consi (jnenco, fc^r tliey were ushered in by Mrs. Price herself, who 
received in person their orders for an incongruous meal, neither dinner 
nor supper, to recruit them for some gala in whidi they had the pro- 
spect of liguring, to judge from a torrent of exclamations which pierced 
through a convenient cupboard in the partition. 

Make haste, girls,'’ in baas tones. 

“ Eat away, Fiddy,” treble, mimicking the bass. 

“Uncle, don’t attempt the game-pie. We’ll be too late, as sure 88 
our heads. Didn’t you hear Mrs. Price say there was a power of company 
all wanting seats ? It would be too bad if we lost the sight after all.” 

“What, Prissy, worse than Admiral Byng’s defeat, or my spoilt 
medal ? ” 

“ Oh ! Uncle Rowland, how can you joke ! Now, Fiddy, there’s a 
dear creature, don’t have anything to say to the cream tart. What 
although we’re as hungry as hawks, if we only get a good view to talk 
about at the Vicarage and Larks’ Hall.” 

“ There — Prissy, dear, then I’ve done. I’ll just run and shake out 
our myrtle crapes and fresh pinch our stomachers.” 

“ Hold I no such thing, lasses. I’m not to be left here to feed in 
solitude, and without e’er a portfolio or picture. You little geese, it is 
two good hours to the exhibition. Are you to be frizzing, and painting, 
and lacing, and mincing, and capering for two mortal hours, and your 
poor country uncle left to spoil his digestion for want of something else to 
do than eat ? Is that your gratitude, when here have I come against my 
will to introduce you to the wicked, gay world, and spoil your Axuadiaa 
simplicity ? Don’t make faces, Prisi^ ? ” 

“Ohl Uncle Rowland. You are makiTtg base pretences, Unde 
Rowland.” 

** Indeed, sir, I think you are as wild to see the wonders as we are.” 

But the remonstrance had its effect, for the young evidently 

8at down again, and, by the clatter of knives and forks, condescended to 
do some justice to the good things provided for their solace, while the 
conversation went on in more regukur order. 

The lady in ^ Nankin sitting-room had decidedly the advantage in 
this situation, as dm did not soliloquise in private, and she heard throu^ 
the cupboard aitd the looked dow of ormiTniinS^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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neighbours. They spoke no treason, and they ought to be more prudent 
if they told secrets : it was a real benefit to a lonely wight, a little irri- 
tated in nerve and temper, to be a party to their lively, affectionate^ 
Bupple intercourse ; and, as the truth must be told, the lady in the Nankin 
sitting-room crossed her hands with a motion of indolent interest and 
turned her head with an air of listless pleasure, nodding and beating her 
foot lightly on the floor now and then, in interjection and commentary. 
She could figure the group perfectly. Two rosy little girls brought into 
the town for a day and a night’s shopping and gadding, as they would call 
it, under the escort of an indulgent uncle : a bachelor, probably, else 
madam, his wife, would have been there to keep them in order; and not 
so very elderly, for the good man was of what was styled a sprightly 
turn, and though his nieces submitted to his authority, there was a 
decidedly modified amount of reverence in the way in which they insisted, 

“ You must comb out your curls, Uncle Rowland.” 

“ And I’ll tie your cravat for you, sir, and make you quite smart. 
We are not to appear abroad with a country bumpkin or a fright of a 
student, are we. Prissy ? ” 

And mutual jokes were bandied pretty freely. 

“ Now, Prissy, are we to see the famous traveller ? ’* 

No, sir, it is to be the Virtuoso, with the mock copper coins.” 

“ Bronze, child, bronze.” 

“ We’re to have nobody in particular, only Lady Betty,” chimed in 
the more girlish voice. “The company, the other gentlefolks, will be 
quite sufficient besides.” 

“ And Fiddy will scream when the blunderbusses are fired. Shall we 
take the precaution of putting cotton in her ears beforehand 7 ” derided the 
man. 

Then the single lady fixed further, that Prissy (Mrs. Priscilla, doubtless, 
in company down in Somersetshire) was the cleverest and most forward, 
and that Fiddy (Mrs. Fidelia) was the shyest and, perhaps, the prettiest, 
for she was clearly Uncle Rowland’s favourite. But then, for all her rosy 
cheeks, poor child 1 she was delicate, since there was a constant cry fi'om 
the conductor of the party, “ Fiddy, you vain doU, remember your mantle ; 
madam is not here to wrap you up, nor Granny.” 

“ Oh, sir ! we’ve lots of scarfs and iffiawls, all for Fiddy and die is 
to tie on her Iris hood against the draughts.” 

“ What I one of the poppies and bluebells that Will Honeycomb 
admired? She’ll beat you, Prissy, out and out. I would sicken and 
bear her company.” 

“ I wonder to hear you, sir. I can tell you. Granny would not coddle 
me BO. Granny is always preaching of hardening weakness.” 

“ Ah, the old mother is no milksop 1 ” 

There, was die not right ? Had she not full hints of the histo^ of 
the vicarage and TrimhiTn its mistress, the mother of these two little girls ; 
and of the paridi priest her husband, their fether— the younger brother 
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the tolerably educated squire yonder, with his Larks’ Hall; and of 
Granny, who kept house there still for her elder son, where she had once 
reigned queen paramount in the hearty days of her homely goodman. 
It was a scroll fairly unfolded, and perfectly legible to the experien^d 
woman. 

Uncle Eowland,” prefaced the soft voice, more quietly, “ do you 
really think the gay world of the town so much more vicious than ^ the 
sober world of the country ? ” 

“ Why, no, my dear,” answered the manly voice, graver, too, ^nd with 
a little sadiie‘?ri in its ring, ignorance is not innocence, and depravity is 
vastly more general than any mode. Nevertheless, there arc customs of 
which I would griddy prefer Prissy and Fiddy to remain unaw/ire, like 
their mother before them.” 

“ But Granny lived in the great world, and there is not one of us like 
Granny.” 

“ The risk is too great, child ; the fire is wondrous strong, though 
the pure gold be sometimes refined in the process — as your father would 
preach.” 

“And, sir, this Mrs. Lumley, or Lady Betty, as they called her 
downstairs, is as virtuous as she is clever.” 

“ You may depend upon that, Miss, or you had not come to Bath 
to see her play. They term the poor soul Lady Betty because she has 
turned on her heel from the worthless London sparks, and taught them to 
keep their distance.” 

“ Uncle Rowland, I don’t think you heartily sympathize with charming 
Lady Betty.” 

“ Tut ! child, I have not seen her. You would not have me capti-> 
vated ere I ever set eyes on my enslaver ? But, to speak honestly, little 
Fiddy, I own I have no great leaning to actresses and authoresses. There 
are perils enough in a woman’s natural course without her challenging 
the extremes of a fictitious career* More than that, Fiddy, I have not 
much faith in the passion that is ranted to the public ; even if it were 
always a creditable passion. Those who are sorely hurt don’t bawl, 
child : deep streams are still.” 

“ I will play to him,” says, to herself, the lady of the Nankin sitting- 
room, her lips parting with a slight smile, and her colour rising at the 
same time; for your true woman is easily pained, and, the more fully 
furnished, the more finely skilled, all the more susceptible to blame as to 
praise, and so on that account the less qualified for public life. There 
was many a stzong enough argument against the stage and the de sk 
which Master Howland might have used instead of his weak one. 

Lady Betty, in that bubbling, frothing, steaming London— Urii 
Lumley in the provinces — ^was a young actress of great repute and good 
character, who had compelled success, like Mra. Siddons after her, and 
reigned for several seasons, and still her fiime was paramount and her 
respectability imquestioned. In those very dissipated days of 
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Anne and the early Georges, the broad prejudices which darken the 
stage were light in tint and slender in force. The great world was 
tumultuous, giddy, reckless, with innumerable victims falling suddenly 
inta its yawning chasms, like the figures from the bridge in Mirza’s 
vision; the theatre was not a more exposed sphere than many another, 
and that made all the difference in the world. Very few save the 
strictest Methodists condemned it, when Henry Brooke wrote for it, and 
Dr. Johnson stood with his hands behind his back in the gre-*^ room. 

Mrs. Betty Lumley, tall, comely, high-principled, warm-hearted, and 
ingenuous, was come of yeomen ancestors. She did not see a play in a 
barn and run away after the drama, like Caroline Inchbald ; but on the 
death of her father and mother, she went up with an elder sister and 
young brother to London, to seek for an employment and a livelihood. 
Encountering some person of dramatic pursuits — manager, stage-painter, 
ticket-taker, or the like, or the wife of one or another — she was recom- 
mended to the stage. She was supported in the idea by all her connec- 
tions, when no one questioned the perfect lawfulness of the profession. 
She studied hard in new, though not uncongenial fields ; she ventured ; 
she tried again and again, with the “modest but indomitable pluck” of 
genius, and she at last won a profession and a prospect of independence. 
In all this nobody blamed her: on the contrary, the magnates of the 
hour, kings, councillors, bishops, awarded her great credit for her parts, 
her industry, her integrity, her honour. 

Not a lady of quality in London was more respected and admired, 
rightly or wrongly, than Mrs. Betty. At the same time it is possible 
that, having reached tlie goal, could she have turned back and begun her 
walk anew, she would have hesitated on following this thorny path. It 
was a thorny path, for all its applause and success ; nay, on account of 
them: with a good woman like Mrs. Betty, it required all her sincerity, 
her sobriety, according to the prevailing standard, her religion, to deliver 
her from imminent danger. Moreover, with the attainment of the object, 
had come the bitter drops which qualified the cup. Her plain, fond, 
innocent sister was in her grave ; and so within the last two years was the 
young brother, for whom her interest had procured a post of some impor- 
tance in the colonies, whence he bequeathed to Mrs. Betty, bis dear 
distinguished sister, hier little savings. Mrs. Betty struggled to be 
resigned, and was not only weary but tempted to grasp at material rewards. 
This was the turning-point of her life. She would be virtuous to the 
last : that honest, clear character revolted at vice ; but she might harden, 
sour, grow greedy of power, imperious, and arrogant. For, remember, it 
is not said that Mrs. Betty had contracted no con tamin a t ion. No, no ; 
Mrs. Betty had suffered from her selfish fits, her vain fits, her malicious 
fits — she had experienced her hours of boli^eBB and levity — she had 
made her own way to eminence--H9he had struggled with unscnqmlous 
rivals — she had heard much vdiidb we would have wished her not to have 
heard— she had been a member of that wild, ultca filne, coarse^ aoan- 
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dalouB society ; but as we find saints in strange company sometimes, so 
the cordial, faithful, generous woman remained with only a slight coating 
of affectation and worldliness, thirst for^ praise, desire after excitement, 
habit of command. 

“I’ll play to this horrid country justice,” whispers Mrs. Betty, quite 
roused, and looking animated and brilliant already. “I hear by the 
gentleness of his voice, when he speaks of the sins and sorrows of mankind, 
and when ho addresses his little girl, that the fellow has a heart ; but he 
gave me no quarter, and he shall receive none in return. lUl conquer 
him. To come within sight and sound of the boards with his muddy 
boots and his snarls, spoiling the enjoyment of the lasses 1 ” 

Very true, Mrs, Betty, it was neither very wise nor very gallant ; 
but you ought to remember that the most loyal prejudices axe sometimes 
as loyally abandoned. 


CIIAPv/jlR n. 

Lady Betty on the Stage. 

The principal theatre of the queen of watering-places m her palmy days 
was filling fast, as it had done for the last two nights. Other attractions 
lost their power. Ombre, basset, hazard, lansquenet, loo, spread their 
cards and counters in vain for crafty or foolhardy fingers. The master 
of the ceremonies found his services at a discount ; no troops of maidens, 
no hosts of squires, answered to his appeal ; no double sets were forming to 
the inspiring strains of “Nancy Dawson.” The pit and the boxes, and the 
more tragic boards, with the worthy, charming, gifted Lady Betty come 
down for three nights in the season, to improve, entertain, and enrapture 
them, and this her last night — constituted the only orbit in which the 
planets would revolve. 

It is to be hoped the company were on their best bdiaviour; for even 
in church the conduct of flighty young people was ^t to be very 
from exemplary : it is said, “ they drew back their ch^s from the front 
of the gallery, ate nuts and pelted the diells.” At least the world was 
here in fiiU-blown variety; sublime, languid peers; needy 
hilarious fbxhunters, brave tradesmen, aspiring mechanics, poor good*fr^ 
nothings; sober hausewivea, whose thoughts were still of their husbandi^ 
shirt-fronts and their hasty-puddings, and who never dreamt that they 
were impugning thehr sobriety by attending a pl^ ; above aS, fine ladies 
armed with their fius and their esseacea An^ as a whole^ the aodienoe 
was in a vastly respectful attitade — the gentlemen tiqppiz^ their mat- 
boxes meditative^, and denoting in a great meaanre from their loud 
laughter, their bets, their cursing and Bwearing; the whisMi.. 

ing behind their handkerddeA, audmoTuig to cm their dimndtato 
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sparkle, all in acknowledgment of the Ticini<y of the fair and potent Lady 
Betty. 

The play was Ve/aice Preserved, and Lady Betty entered in an early 
scene. Truly a fine woman — not so lovely as Anne Oldfield, not so 
superb as Sarah Siddons ; but with a frank, feir, womanly presence, — 
bright, genial, quick, passionate through the distress of Belvidera, the 
repudiated daughter and beggared wife — the part which, according to 
Campbell, so constantly commands the tears of audiences, that it 
would be a work of supererogation for me to extol its tenderness.” 

Dressed in the English fashion under tlie Georges, walked the maiden 
reared in the air blowing off* the lagoons within the shadow of ^ the grim 
lion of St. Mark, to such sentimental accompaniments as the dipping oar 
and the gondolier, and finished off with the peculiar whims of Betty LTimley : 
a fair, flowered brocade, for which William Hogarth might have designed 
the pattern and afterwards prosecuted for payment the unconscionable 
weaver, a snow-white lace kerchief crossed over her bosom and reaching 
even to her shapely chin, where it met the little black velvet collar with 
its pearl sprig ; her brown hair (which had shown rather thin, rolled up 
beneath her mob cap) shaken out and gathered in rich bows with other 
pearl sprigs on the top of her head ; her little ears bare, her cheeks slightly 
hollow, but so fresh, so modest, so cool in their unpainted paleness, and on 
the smallest provocation acquiring the purest sea-shell pinlj: which it 
would have been a sin and a shame to eclipse with staring paint ; the 
contour, a little sharper than it had once been, only rendered more 
delicate by the defect, and so sweet yet — so very sweet ; her beautiful arms 
bare to the elbow, but shaded with falls of cobweb lace; and in one hand, 
poised daintily between two fingers, a natural flower, a bunch of common 
rural cowslips — it was at tliis period of the year an appendage that would 
have been formal as the Miss Flamborough’s oranges under any other touch, 
but was graceful in this woman^s slight clasp. You might see nearly the 
same costume worn by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the most beautiful women 
of her day, an early sitter to Sir Joshua; and, regarding the simple dignity, 
the privacy, and domesticity of its tone, partaking of the pearl and the 
peach ” of the flesh tints, one recognized the great discretion and tact of 
the actress who could persist in associating with her public appearance 
her version of this decorous and home-breathing attire. 

“ Enchanting creature I ” ‘‘ Fine woman ! ” “ Otway’s devoted 

wife to the life ! ” murmured the company, in a flutter of genuine admira- 
tion, breathing freely, opening their eyes and their lips naturally — ^for- 
getting themselves, these Sir Flumes and Belindas, once in a way. 

I do hope the poor soul will^ not be deserted and undone — she’s 
so easy to serve — and all Bath, and, for that matter, Lon’on too, I 
believe, at her feet 1 ” Mrs. Price says emphatically to young Medlicot, 
whom she is patronizing for one night, because he knows somewhat of 
plays and players; and who, in spite of his allegiance to swimming, 
simpering Clarissa, would give a fortune to paint that pose. Belvidera 
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need fear no lolling, no sneering, no snapping at her little peculiarities this 
night. 

As she came on, “ kind, good, and tender,” telling that poor dis- 
tracted, misguided Jaffier, in his humiliation, that she joyed more in him 
than did his mother. Lady Betty darted a sharp, searching glance through 
the boxes. Ah I yonder they were ! The little girls the parson s 
daughters, with their uncle the squire, fault-finding, but honourable ; 
Mrs. Prissy, and Mrs. Fiddy wearing her red hood, among the great 
turrets of curls, the plumeaux and the topknots, to whom Bath, with its 
pump-room and parade, its shops and its balls, was as delightful a t&HTd 
incognita — a fairy-land of gay and splendid people, as to Catherine Morland, 
another country clergy man' V daughter. Round-faced, eager, happy girls, 
intent upon the play, and the great London star, beautiful, wonderfiil, 
bewitching Lady Betty, who is now looking at them — ^yes, actually staring 
them itdl in the face with her deep, melting, blue eyes, while she re- 
assui>0^ her cowardly husband: why could he not turn hedger and ditcher, 
content for her sake ? And how dared uncle Rowland disparage her ? 

There was uncle Rowland, younger than Lady Betty had taken him for 
— ^not more than five-and-forty — in his coat trimmed with the silver *lace, a 
little old-fashioned, and even little shabby in such company, his Mechlin 
tie rather out of date and already disordered, his cocked-hat crushed below 
his arm, and his bluff, ruddy face among his pinched and sallow brethren ; 
a big English gentleman, who hunted, shot, or fished or wallced after his 
whistling ploughman every morning, and punctually smoked his pipe, 
looked out for the glowworms, listened to the nightingale, and on 
occasions daringly dashed in amongst the poachers by the palings of his 
park or paddock ou summer evenings; yet whose hands were reasonably 
white and flexible, as if they handled other things in addition to guns and 
fishing-rods, and whose eyes, at once clear and meditative, had studied 
more than the spire of his brother’s church and the village street, more 
than quiet country towns, and loud watering places, and deep metropolises. 

At present, Master Rowland had no family ties beyond the Vicarage ; 
and it was a matter of fact that he was in no hurry to marry or settle, as 
the phrase went ; though he was settled long ago, and might have married 
once a year, without any impediment from old madam, as Mrs. Betty 
would have been swift to suppose. He perfectly approved of Mr, Spec- 
tator’s standard of virtue — “ Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise a pasty, 
write a good hand, keep an accompt, give a reasonable answer, and do as 
she is bid but then, it only made him yawn. The man was sinking 
down into an active-bodied, half-learned, half-facetious bachelor. He 
was mentally cropping dry and solid food contentedly, and, at the 
time, he was a bit of a humourist. He loved his little Prissy and Fiddy, 
his only breathing and speaking rosebuds and cherries, as dear god- 
daughters, whom he had q>oilt as children, and whom he was detem^ed 
to present with portions when he presided more piominently than theit 
father, the vicar, at their wedding dinners; but he had no mind to take 
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any of their fellows, for better, for worse, aa his companion, till death 
did them part. His own hair, which he mixed with 'that of his wig, was 
rusting into grey — he was surely becoming an old .bachelor; but, happily, 
the old mother would not iret, since according to the ordinary laws of 
nature, she would not live to hear the old name changed : and, after all, 
while there was life there was hope, that the Hall, neither the largest nor 
the most magnificent but one of the oldest seats in the county, would find 
a mistress, a Madam Eowland Parnell, to figure on the roll of the many 
Madam Parnells before her. 

Then Lady Betty stepped upon the stage at Bath, and, amidst the 
gaze of a multitude of frivolous and simple, or gross and depraved spec- 
tators, incapable of comprehending her, played to the manly, modestly 
intellectual good squire, wlio could take a bull by the horns, who had 
some ear for the musical glasses, and of whom was certainly written a few 
oi the sentences of the memoirs in a particular paper, in that stock where 
we recognize the bearing of our progenitors more vividly than in their 
moth-eaten letters or on their mouldering tombstones. 

Master Eowland woke up, looked his fill, as open-mouthed as tlie rest, 
and while he did so, his system received a shock ; and Lady Betty was 
revenged to an extent that she had not foreseen. 

The noble, open-hearted, large-minded woman played on, going heart 
and soul into the sorrows of the dark-eyed, brown-faced sister whom 
Titian might have painted, and making them accord with her fair English 
love of justice, her blue-eyed English devotion to her husband, her Saxon 
fearlessness and faith in the hour of danger; only looking strange and 
foreign when, in place of lying prostrate in Bubmission and rising in 
chaste, meek patience to rear her orphan son, ^e writhed like a Con- 
Btance in agony, and died more speedily from her despair than Jafiier by 
the dagger which on the scafifold freed Pierre. The assembly rises in 
whole rows — sobs, swoons. Mrs. Prissy and Mrs. Fiddy are crying in 
deheious abandonment ; Master Howland sits motLonless. 

I declare 1 had forgotten the justice,” reflects Lady Betty, resting 
behind the scenes. ** I do believe I am that poor Belvidera for the last 
half-hour. 1 meant to bring the man to tears. 1 do think when 1 recall 
his blooming fiuse, it was as white as a sheet — the poor, dear, good man, 
I hope he’s none the worse of it.” 

It was not ranting, Master Rowland perceived, neither was it a 
personal revelation, except as a certain indication of faculties and feelings ; 
it was such a representation by tone and gesture ^ Otway had first given 
by his pen, as the painter confers by his pencil, the musician by his 
instrument. 

Master Howland knows foil well that she is Mrs. Betty Lumley the 
great London actress, not Belvidera the Venetian senator’s daughter; but 
he will never again turn from the of his stone-arched hall, where 
his fingers have grown benumbed riveting a piece of armour or copying 
an epitajdi or an epigram, or linger under his mighty oak-tree^ the Usher 
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which might have leaded three generations, or advise with his poor 
tenants, or worship in church, without the sideening sense of a dull 
blank in his heart and home — a vain craving which cannot be satisfied, 
feeding on his peace like a low fever, leaping up and down, yet 
burning on. 


CHArTBB III. 

Mrr. Betty. 

Bath was sleeping as stnindly as if it had been a quakcr town: any 
sounds of riot were scattered and subdued. The dowager did not count 
her gains as she clutched them, borne along the street by the glare of the 
droppirg flambeaux. Her son, who like the young Duke of Marlborough 
and llis brother peer, carried no meaner change than golden guineas, did not 
clihk them as he tossed them to the chairmen fighting for the prize. The 
poor waiting woman was sleeping profoundly with her head on her arms, 
worn out by her long watch, and di earning blessedly of her father the 
village doctor, and her true love the young curate, who wanted her to 
wed on twenty pounds a year and the prospect of training young gentle- 
men for the schools : oh I a world happier in her vigil than her ensnared 
mistress arranging that fatal assignation at one of the wicked masquerades. 
The ‘‘Bear** was reasonably still for a great public house with twos 
and threes of travellers departing at all hours, waiters and hostiers 
stirring on their behalf, horses t.'otting out from adjoining stables, circles 
of chariots sufiering displacement — all in addition to the distinct and 
fervent sensation of the night coach. 

Suddenly a noise and flurry arose in the grey light and its gtenezal 
repose — accents of terror and anxiety, a movement of pity and distaress^ 
rising, growing, and prevailing through the establishment. A young girl 
is attacked by violent illness — ^a life zn its spring-time is threatened with 
sudden extinction ; friends at hand seeking remedies and bewailing the 
calamity— ^friends at a distance, all unconscious, mentioned with broken 
voices and averted eyes. 

The incident appealed to all sound hearts. Mrs. Price was wiping 
her eyes and carrying up restdratives with her own hands. ‘**Twaa 
Mrs. Fiddy, whom she had known from a child ; Ihe niece of Master Bow* 
land, who had always supported the house; and madam, her mother^ 
away at the vicarage, and the dear child, too good and quiet to liwe.” 

“1 will come to her, my good Mrs. Price. My sister had dbsse 
hunting fits ; Tm used to th^ Tm not afifirighted ; TU revive the child : 
the poor child, Pll be bound rite'll not be ofitended at the liberty. Peril 1 
1 can sit up after playing as well as sleep. Dear 1 dear ! Many a | 
was happy to sit up with Deb,'* beaded an uzgeriti benevolent vom% waxing 
plaintive towards the ccmolwai af the MpeaoiL 
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“ Indeed you are too gracious, my lady — I mean madam,” protested 
lie perplexed, overwhelmed Mrs. Price ; “ but I dare not venture without 
Master Howland's consent : the squire is particular, and he is much pained 
by Mrs. Fiddy’s illness, away from home, under his care : he will do 
everything himself, and issue his orders, although Dr. Fulford’s been 
upstairs lending his advice these ten minutes.” 

“ A fudge for doctors when there's a helpful woman at hand, Mrs. Price ! 
Convey my message to the squire ; inform him that I've had experience — 
mind, experience — and am a full-grown, reasonable woman, and not a fine 
lady. I know the poor little sister will be shaking like a leaf, and frighten- 
ing the dailing ; and you are stiff in the joints yourself, Mrs. Price, and 
a little overcome. I’m just the person, so let me in ! ” 

Master Howland, without his coat (for he was not a methodical 
enough man, though he had an orderly turn of his own, to travel with 
a gown and slippers in his valise), was labouring to recover his niece ; 
Mrs. Prissy, with her cloak huddled round her, was making magnanimous 
efforts to swallow her sorrow and terror, and aid her uncle ; while the 
poor little sufferer — guileless, affectionate Mrs. Fiddy — lay very pale, 
very faint, very chill, with life flickering beneath her half-closed eyelids 
and in the gushes of her fitful breath. Master Howland felt his interest 
in his pet and his regard for her tugging at his heart, while his trouble 
rendered him outwardly cold and hard, as it does some men; yet 
Mrs. Fiddy’s closing eyes turned trustfully to him, and her weak fingers 
dung tightly to his strong hand. 

“No, no ; the fewer onlookers the better. What would a stranger 
do here, Mrs. Price ? ” he inquired angrily ; for he remembered, with a 
pang, that certain new, imaccountable, engrossing emotions had quite 
superseded Fiddy in his thoughts this night, and banished her from his 
notice when he might have detected the signs of approaching illness, and 
might have met them and vanquished them before their climax. 

“ Bid him speak a word with me, Mrs. Price : a gentleman cannot 
refuse. I have reasons which will excuse my importunity,'* reiterated 
that sympathetic voice. 

He walked out doggedly, and never once lifted his eyes. Madam, I 
am your servant ; but we do not need your help : my niece would be 

scared by the presence of a stranger. Reserve your dharity ” 

“ for the poor ” he was about to add; but she interrupted him so humbly, 
putting her frank hand upon his arm, and using the first conventional 
phrase that occurred to her. “ Your worship, I believe I could nurse 
the young lady better than anybody; I have seen my dear sister 
affected, as I judge, similarly. Do not stand on ceremony, sir ; do not 
deprive the poor girl of a benefit which Providence has sent her, for a 
scruple — ^if you would not regret it. I b^ your pardon, but do let me 
succour her.” 

He looked up. There she stood in her white wrapping-gown and cap, 
ready prepared for her patient ; so appropriate-looking in dress and fice. 
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with her broad forehead full of thought, and her cheek flushed with 
feeling; an able, tender woman in her prime, endeavouring to do 
Christian ofiices, longing to pour balm into gaping, smarting wounds; 
imploring to be allowed to fulfil her mission. He bowed, and stood 
aside ; she curtsied, and passed in. He heard her voice the next moment, 
low, but perfectly audible, cheerful and pleasant, addressing Mrs. Prissy. 

“ My dear madam, your uncle has permitted me to count myself a 
mature friend, like madam, your mother ; and after this introduction you 
will excuse me for taking care of yon. Doctor, what drops do you 
favour? You have them there; if you please Til ofler them: I’ve 
aJinixiihtercd them before.” She spoke to the doctor very courteously ; 
perhaps remarkiAg that lie was young and somewhat agitated, And that 
his black velvet coat was so much the worse of the wear that he also 
mii^ht be suspected of holding his cocked hat to his breast to hide a 
villaioUBly compromising hole. ‘‘Mayn't I chafe Mrs. Fiddy’s hands, 
doeV/i? You’re better, my dear?” 

Mrs. Fiddy’s head was on her arm ; Mre. Fiddy’s eyes were raised to 
her face wonderingly but complacently, and, though quite conscious, 
Mrs. Fiddy involuntarily sighed out ‘'mother.” Very motherly was the 
elder woman’s assurance: “Yea, my dear, I’ll serve as madam your 
mother, in her absence, till madam herself comes ; and she’ll laugh at our 
confusion and clumsiness, I warrant.” 

Mrs. Fiddy smiled a little smile herself. She was rousing herself: 
nature was reading in its own redemption ; the necessary stimulus was 
obtained, and the little lass was in a fair way of recovery. 

But Mrs. Betty did not leave off her cares; she elected herself 
mistress of the sick room — for she reigned there as everywhere else. She 
tlismi.ssed shivering, tearful, grateful Mrs. Prissy with a hug, and a whis- 
pered promise that her dear sister Mrs. Fiddy would be as lively as a 
g] ig in the morning ; got rid of the doctor and Mrs. Price, and all but 
routed Master Kowland, but only succeeded in driving him as far as the 
next room. There he sat under the pale, pure, blue sky, and the first 
silvery beams of the golden sun in the spring morning, looking out at a 
duplicate of the prospect from the back window of the Nankin sitting- 
room, on the same drooping, effulgent lilac, on the fair apple blossom, on 
the farmhouse upon the hill, and listening intently to every sound close 
at hand. 

How light her foot was— light as her fingers were nhnble; hoW 
cleverly she shaded the sick girl from the light, without depriving her 
of air I How resigned Fiddy was to be consigned to her ! how quickly 
and entirely the child had confided in her ; how ^e had hailed her as 
another mother I Some women — ^young, handsome women — ^are very 
motherly, and caress an infirm father, and coax an ailing kinswoman, and 
pet an old servant, exactly as they would dandle a child — ^tickle him, 
smother him, with quite wholesome indtilgence. Mrs^ Bettjr was putting 
the chamber to rights, in defiance of all the chamber-maids of the 
VOL. ni.— KO. 17. 26. 
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Bear ; ” ahe was concoctiDg some refreshing drink, for which Mrs. Price 
had supplied the materials, over the fire, which she had ordered in case 
of mould and damp, even in the well->8casoDed ** Bear.” Once she began 
to sing softly what might have been a cradle-song, but stopped sliort, 
as if fearing to disturb Fiddy, and composed herself to perfect stillness. 
Then Master Howland heard Mrs. Fiddy question Mrs. Betty in her 
weak, timid voice, on Fiddy ’s own concerns. “ You said you had seen 
these fits before, madam ? May I be so bold as to ask, did the sufferer 
recover ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence. It was my sister, Fiddy : she was 
much older than I. Dear 1 dear 1 Deb would have been quite a middle- 
aged woman now ; though I’m sure I never thought her so. She had a 
complication of diseases, besides being liable to swoons all her life. My 
dear, she died, as we must all die when our time comes ; and may we all 
be as well prepared as was Deb I In the meantime we are in God’s hands. 
I have been taken with fainting fits myself, Fiddy, ere now. I think 
they are in my constitution, but they arc not called out yet, and 1 believe 
they will be kept under ; as, I fully trust, country air, and exercise, and 
early hours, will conquer yours.” 

‘‘ And you will take great care of yourself, and go into the country 
sometimes, dear Mrs. Betty,” pleaded the girl fondly, forgetting herself. 

Mrs. Betty laughed, and turned the conversation, and finally read her 
patient to sleep with the morning Lesson, given softly and reverently, 
as good Bishop Ken himself might have done it. 

The poor squiro was a discomfited, disordered Sir Roger. He could 
not cope with this fine woman; and then it came home to him impo- 
ratively that he was precisely in that haggard, unbecoming state of looks 
and costume significantly expressed in those days by the powder being 
out of a man’s hair and his frills rumpled. “Dormer’s hair was free 
firom any trace of powder, and hung dejectedly over his pale countenance, 
and it was evident from the tossed and disordered condition of his cravat 
and ruiHes that he had not been abed during the night, but had only 
fiung himself on a couch in full dress.” Master Rowland saw no reason 
in the world why he should subject himself to this peculiarly damping 
process, and present himself at breakfast under such tarnished colours ; 
though he was as little likely to suffer from it as any man, being as 
big and bluff in person as could be consistently with that undefinable, 
inalienable, untransferable flavour of a gentleman (and rather a refined 
gentleman) hanging about his skirts. So he absented himself for an hour, 
and returned freshened by a plunge in the river and a puff in his wig. 
But, alas 1 he found that Mrs. Betty, witliout quitting Mrs. Fiddy ’s bed- 
chamber, by the mere sleight of hand of tying on a worked apron with 
vine clusters and leaves and tendrils all in purple and green floss silks on 
clear muslin, pinning a pink bow under her mob-cap, and sticking in h» 
bosom a bunch of dewy ponceau polyanthuses, with which Sally the maid 
had presented her, had beat him most completely. 
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Mm. Fiddy was, as Mrs. Betty had predicted, ao far re-e»tablished 
that she could breakfast ^vidi the party and talk of riding home later in 
t lie day; though but a wan flower, yet, like one of those roses with a 
faint colour and a fleeting odour in their earliSsIf bud. And Mrs. Betty 
lireakfaated with the Pamella, and was such company as the little girls 
had never encountered before; nor for that matter their uncle before 
them, though he kept his discovery a profound secret: it was not so 
pleasant in one sense, and yet in another it mads him feel like a 
king. 

This was Mrs. Betty’s last day in Bath, and she was to travel up to 
Town in the train of my T.oi*d and Ljidy Salop, by easy stages and long 
halts ; otherwise muftt Ijave hired servants, or carried pistols, and been 
] prepared to use them, in the mail Fortunately the Salops’ chariots and 
'•igs did not start till liie afternoon, ao that Mrs. Betty had the morning 
lo t^peno with her new friends, and she was delighted to bestow it on 
the^V I though my Lord and Lady and their satellites, with all their inso- 
lence to their country neighbours, were perpetually sending lacqueys with 
compliments, conveniences, and little olFering's to court Mrs. Bett^— the 
star in the plenitude of her lustre, who might emulate Polly Peacham, 
iind be led to the altar by another enslaved Duke of Bolton. 

How pleasant Mrs. Betty was with the girls 1 Upon the whole, she 
slighted ‘‘ the Justice,” as she had dubbed Yim. She saw with her quick 
oy cs that he was something silperior; but then she saw many men as well- 
looking, well endowed, well mannered, with as &ir intellects and more 
Jiiglily cultivated quite — tlian he. She was nauseated with admirers, 
without Jier heart being touched. It is perfectly true that a woman of 
generous sympathies and cultivated tastes, clever, cordial, affluent in 
attractions, and easily moved on the surfece, is hard to sound to the 
depths, and fix like a rock there, and so becomes a frequent examjde 
of the genus old maid. 

But Mrs. Betty did not often find a pair of unsophisticated little girls 
won to her by her frankness and kindness, and dazzled by her goodness 
and greatness. How she awoke Fiddy’s laugh, nervous to-day, with the 
Chit-Chat Club and the Silence Stakes. What harmless, diverting stories 
she told them of high life — how she had danced a^t Eanelagh, sail^ upoUk 
the Thames, ate her bun a1 Chelsea, mounted one of the eight hundred 
favours which cost a guinea apiece when Lady Die became a countess, 
called upon Lady Petersham in her deepest mourning, when she sat in 
her state bed enveloped in crape, with her children and grandchildreoi 
in a row at her feet I And then die ended simply with the fact 
she was bora in a farmhouse like that on the hill, and she would like 
to know if they roasted groats and played at shovelboard there still; and 
showed them her little silver tankard, which her godfather the jolly 
miller had given her, and out of which her elder sister, who had never 
taken kindly to tea, had drunk her ale and her aniseed water : she used 
it every day — sure, what dish could be so pleasant to her ? And Fiddy 
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and Prissy had each a draught of milk out of it, to boast of for the rest 
of their lives, as if they had sipped caudle out of the caudle-cup at a 
i-oyal heir’s christening. 

Mrs. Betty made thd girls talk, too — of their garden, the old parish 
clerk, the housekeeper at Larks’ Hall, granny, madam, the vicar, and, to 
his face, of Uncle Rowland, his hor^s and colts, his cows and calves, his 
pictures and cabinets ; of Fox-holes : with Letty and Grizel of Sedley and 
Bearwood, with Dick Ashbridge : at whose name Prissy laughed saucily, 
and Fiddy bit her lips and frowned as fiercely as she was able. Witli 
what penetration Mrs. Betty read their connections, and how blithely and 
tenderly she commented upon them ! 

Mrs. Betty promised to send her young friends sets of silks for their 
embroidery (and kept her word ) ; she presented Prirsy with her enamel 
snuff-box, bearing an exact representation of that ugly building of St. 
James’s; and Fiddy with her “equipage” — scissors, tablets, and all, 
chased and wreathed with tiny pastorals of shepherds, reclining and 
piping on sylvan banks, and sliepherds and shepherdesses dancing on 
velvet lawns. 

Mrs. Betty kissed the girls at parting, and wished them health, peace, 
and good husbands; bidding them sometimes remember Betty Lumley 
when they were happy together, and when they were saying their prayers; 
she gently pushed away Fiddy, lest she should be too weak to return 
even that hearty salutation, and held out her hand to Master Rowland, 
who took it with a crimson cheek, and raised it to his lips : pshaw 1 
die never once looked at him. He dropped the warm, firm hand, white 
and pink like the apple-blossom, and not too slight but that it coidd have 
baked bread and dra^m on a roquelaire, and -went out and lifted his little 
girls into his mother’s old coach, and drove off, never looking behind him. 
Why turn his head, when care had at last leapt up and sat by his side on 
the box-cushion ? 

The poor bachelor squire drove off, but for his manhood, groaning 
inwardly. He had come to Bath, never dreaming of evil, bent on none 
of the dissipations of the Circe city, but to give his little nieces a 
treat, and to gratify what mild student’s taste was in him for a student’s 
chief delight — a fairly played play. He had met the heaviest loss which 
a man can sustain. Lady Betty had acted, and caught not only her share 
of Master Rowland’s ticket, to which she was fiiirly entitled, but the 
cream of his fancy and the core of his heart ; with which she had no 
manner of business, any more than with the state papers and the corona- 
tion jewels. 
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Fair Grecian legend, that in Spring, 

SevJirjg sweet tale for sunnier liours. 

Fabled how Enna’s queen did bring 

Back from the under world her flowers. 

Whence come ye else, goblets of gold. 

Which men the yellow crocus call ? 

Ye snowdrops, maiden-meek and cold| 

What othcj^ fingers let you fall ? 

What hand but hers ? who, wont to rove 
The asphodel in Ilimora, 

Torn thence by an ungentle love. 

Flung not her favourites away ? 

King of dark death ! on thoughts that roam 
Thy passion and thy power were spent: 

When blossom-time is come at home, 

Homeward the soul’s strong wings are bent* 

So comes she, with her pleasant wonty 
When April chases Winter old. 

Couching against his frozen front 
Her tiny spears of green and gold* 


EDWIN abnoi:j>. 
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an^ iotcns in louse of |(tcrs. 


The House of Lords has, in commercial phrase, been recently “ taking 
stock.” Its members now number four hundred and fifty-seven ; among 
whom the earls are more numerous than the barons. This amount is 
about half a hundred in excess of what it was thirty years ago ; but it is 
little more than double the number on the roll summoned in the reign 
of Henry HI. to perform the service due by them. On this roll au* 
inscribed two hundred names, of which fifty are those of spiritual barons. 
The bishops, who are now lords of parliament, but not peers of the realm, 
fall one short of thirty, if Lord Auckland be not reckoned among them 
as Bishop of Bath and Wells. The spiritual mixture wa.^ of course, 
greater in the old parliaments than it is at the present day. In that 
assembled at Carlisle by order of Edward I., the eighty-six temporal peers 
were balanced by twenty bishops and forty-eight abbots. The prelates 
who have seats in the upper house do not equal the viscounts, whose 
total is set down at thirty- one. 

It is a well-known fact, that there is not to be found among the lords 
a single male descendant of any one of the five-and-twenty barons 
appointed to enforce the observation of Magna Charta. That competent 
authority, Sir Bernard Burke, attributes this circumstance to the ever 
rough and ready application of the law of attainder. The peerages have 
gone, but the descendants of those old landed aristocrats have not inva- 
riably disappeared. We find property now held, so Sir Bernard informs us, 
by the direct representatives of those who held it when Domesday Book 
was compiled. 

It is not, however, by attainder only, that many holders of titles have 
been cast oflT from association with the House of Lords. In former 
periods, those proud peers partook very much of the nature of tho‘'e 
animals who, when one brother of the herd is wounded, drive him away, 
or gore him to death ; so we occasionally discover that when a lord was 
hampered by such diflSculties that he was unable to support his dignity 
his colleagues contrived to procure sanction to an enactment whereby lie 
was stripped of that dignity— -in order, perhaps, that he might sink with 
greater alacrity beneath the burden of his difficulties. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, there was a Richard 
Grey de Ruthyn, Earl of Kent, who was the idol of all the gamblers in and 
about the taverns of East Cheap. He was a great dicer, a deep drinker, 
had a melodious voice, and with bad people was accepted as a good 
fellow.” Richard had a weak mind, ever more ready to be impressed or 
influenced by what was exceedingly pleasant than by what was incontro- 
vertibly proper. At last, at every shake of the box there went from him 
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a score of acres or the acres’ worth. At such wrte of progress the head of 
a family is speedily ruined, and his family with him. So it was with this 
Eaii Richard. A penniless peer, he lounged about playhouse doors and 
tavern passages. One night he lay down, in his tattered finery, on a 
bench in a low inn in London, and fell asleep, never to awake. When 
th(* tapster went to arouse his lordship, the Eaid of Kent rolled off the 
bench dead, upon the floor. 

His half-brother and heir, Henry, succeeded to the nothing and misery 
becjueathed by his predecessor, but my lords did not summon the landless 
and coinless curl to sit among them, and serve the king. The doubly 
disiiilicjited peer, ac^'ordingly, di'oppod the title altogether, and lived in 
an obscurity of which he wtw not ashamed, sharing the little he had of 
his own, with his son Henry. Tlie Greys de Ruthyn, however, were of 
a stoi'L not likely to Ik- content with degradation. The next heir, 
icMu(nibpriiig he was a gentleman, and determined to sit wdth his peers, 
his way to fortune, and the gallant fellow having shown the stuff of 
wiiicli he was made, by becoming rich, was rewarded for such merit, by 
being called to Ibe house, by a welcome writ of summons. 

Two out of the three Staffords who between 1444 and 1521 bore the 
title of Duke of Buckingham suflered attainder, forfeiture of all dignities, 
and death. S^me years subsequently, their male representative, Roger 
Stafford, a man of excellent qualities and' some justifiable ambition, 
endeavoured to recover the position lost by his ancestors. Had he been 
like Osrick, “ spacious in the possession of dirt,” dives tellure, his success 
would have been assured. But Roger, though he had much learning, 
was owner of neither house noa land ; and the summons was refiised on 
the sole ground of his poverty. Roger did not complain, but accepted 
defeat with tranquil resignation. Having been refused his title, he would 
no longer wear the family name ; and when George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, heard that poor Mr. Fludd had died in a street of no great 
quality, his inquiry respecting the person so named was answered by 
the information that the poor old man Wfks the heir of the Staffbrds, and 
of a title to which the marquis himself was raised at no very distairt 
period. 

Some of the degraded peers hid their misery abroad, and were 
gotten by their happier fellows in England. Such was the case wiih 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. He was attainted in 1461 ; and fear a 
dozen years afterwards endured such destitution in a foreign land ^hat 
death itself might hove been thought preferable. This brot^r»in^law of 
an English king, Edward IV., wandered from one Flemish town to another, 
ragged and barefooted, begging alms, and existing by suck mondioaas^. 
Never before had an English duke been seen imploring the pity of pasoeiw- 
by, as he uncapped to them on the high road ; but in the suoceediiig 
century, an English earl took nearly the same rovxte, and Uved pveeia^ 
by the same means. This was Charles NeviH, the iwacth and kst of that 
.fiunily of ** Cocks of the North ” who had borne the tidct o£ Karls of 
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Westmoreland. His ruin was brought upon him by his membership with 
the confederacy which sought to make of Mary Stuart an instrument to 
injure Elizabeth. Meanly and miserably, after the treason of 1570, did the 
noble traitor di ag on life in the Low Countries, while the Kentish Vanes 
lived on his Durham estates, purchased by them, and the first of the 
twelve Fanes who have since successively enjoyed the title was raised to 
the dignity which the mendicant in the Netherlands had forfeited. 

lie was not the only Nevill who fell upon evil days. In 14G9, George 
Nevill, son of the Marquis of Montague, was of a family of sufficient 
wealth and power to induce Edward IV. to create him Duke of Bedford, 
in order to make him more worthy of matching with the king’s dauglitei* 
Elizabeth. Eight years later, the young duke had so rapidly descended in 
the scale of riches and influence, that he was degraded by the parliament 
of 1477, “on aecount of his indigence.” At the termination of another 
eight years, in 1485, the dukedom was conferred on Jasper, son of that 
Sir Owen Tudor who espoused the widowed queen of Henry V., and who 
is known to have been a very excellent Welsh gentleman, as well as 
suspected of having embellished some of his gentility by his success as a 
brewer. Such are the lights and shades of the peerage. 

The peers who were exposed to indigence through gallant daring or 
inevitable calamity deserve to be remembered with more respect than 
those who lost their lands at dice, or set their estates on a turn qf the cards. 
This was done so frequently by William, Lord Stawel (three out of four of 
the barons of which name never left a direct male heir to the succession), 
and the Berkshire and Somersetshire estates suffered so fearfully in con- 
.sequence, that in memory of t3ie ruined lord, the local proverb still lives 
•which says, that “ when clubs are trumps, Alder maston house shakes.” 
Nevertheless, the ruin here indicated was considered as bringing less dis- 
grace with it than might be brought into a noble family by a mesalliance. 
When young Edward Stafford, afterwards the fourth baron of tliat family, 
married honest and handsome Isabel Forster of Tonge, in 1595, Rowland 
White wrote to Sir Richard Sidney, — “ Edward, my Lord Stafford’s son, 
is basely married to his mother’s chambermaid.” Now, in those days a 
gentlewoman’s gentlewoman was often a very good, though a very poor 
gentlewoman, and Isabel Forster, at all events, was not such a very base 
match for the Staffords, the knot in whose badge was popularly ascribed to 
the circumstance that a high sheriff of that family unluckily came to be 
hanged. 

The Stafford-Forster line expired early ; and this mesalliance indicted 
no lasting injury on the first-named house, nor conferred any even 
temporary advantage on the second. On the other hand, the degraded or 
attainted lords left descendants still recognizable in their respective lines. 
Heirs of Edmund of Woodstock, younger son of Edward L, exist in the 
children of Joseph Smart, a butcher of Hales Owen, and of George Wil- 
mot, the once turnpike-keeper at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley. These 
descendants, diould they ever be fortunate enough to rise to the dignity of 
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keeping a carriage, will be entitled to quarter thereon the royal arms, 
which we hope they will not fail to do. Again, it is only a few weeks 
since the world heard of the decease of the last descendant of the 
TailleboiB, the ancient barons of Kendal. The last of that old house was 
a young girl, Emily Tailbois, who at the age of eighteen died, a casual 
pauper, in the workhouse at Shrewsbury. 

In almost equal obscurity there died, in 1817, at Kensington, “ John 
Paddey, Esq.^^ He was in extreme old age, in his eightieth year ; and was 
the bon of Lady Anne Paddey, daughter of the first Duke of Southampton. 
That duke, it will be remembered, was the Charles Fitzroy who was the 
.son of Charles II. and Barbara Villiers, of whom the indigent Mr. Paddey 
was the last suivi^tng descendant in the third degree. ♦ 

A greater and a poorer scion of a royal house than this last, was— 
or is, if he be still living — to be found in Stephen Penny, the ex-sexton 
of tuc buTial-ground in Bayswatcr, belonging to the pariah of St. George, 
IIaii#i 3r Square. Stephen was the descendant of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, the murdered son of the great king Edward III. ; and might 
quarter the royal arms, had he chosen to do so, on any hearse whi^h his 
caprice might select for a state carriage. 

Other great men have had, more doubtful descendants. No one, except 
the Earl of Ang^esea, believed in the claim of the Irish trunk-maker to 
be the heir of tne Percya. The earl protested against the indignity to 
wliich the impostor was condemned, when in 1G72 he was carried from 
law court to law court, in Westminster Hall, with a placard fastened in 
front of him, indicating that he was ‘‘ the foolish and impudent pretender 
to the earldom of Northumberland.” Percy, the trunk-maker, had the 
same basis for his claim to be summoned as Percy, Earl of 'Northum-^ 
burland, that M. Musard, the French musician, might have, if he were 
to assert a right to the heirship of the nine noblemen of that name who 
were Barons of Stavely. Indeed, it is seldom that heirship to an old 
title readily goes out. There was, for instance, one, and only one, Lord 
Ap Adam, summoned by that name and title in the year 1299. This baron 
of so ancient a family left a son, but neither he nor any of his heirs 
were ever summoned to parliament. Later descendants, however^ 
have noted every step in the pedigree of the Ap Adams, the succesaion 
to which baronial title is claimed by a Mr. Anthony Davies. Who fthujl 
say he may not succeed ? It was not till 1836 that the Duke of Rich* 
mond won his cause at Bourges, against the younger branch of the fiunily, 
and established his right to the lands annexed to his French dukedom of 
Aubigny. 

If we find some peers dropping away from the peerage by degradation 
or forfeiture, we meet with others who enter it with very humble, but al 
Ihe same time honourable, antecedents* The barony of Norreys is now 
merged in the earldom of Abingdon ; and the first Norreys of OokwelL 
Berks, was cook to Queen Elizabeth. The Foresters were traders. It 
was to John Forester, of Watliag Street, Shropshire, that Henry VIIL 
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granted the privilege of wearing his hat in the presence of the king. 
The original document according this privilege is in possession of the 
present Lord ^Forester. King John made a like concession to one of the 
De Gourcys, and Queen Mary to her famous general, Henry Lord Ratcliffe. 
In all cases, the privilege was extended to the descendants of him to whom 
it was originally granted ; and it was exercised by one of them, in 
presence of George III. and Queen Charlotte. The enjoyer of this poor 
privilege was usually uncovered as he entered the throne-room, but when 
he approached the sovereign, he put on his hat, for a moment, for the 
sake of the privilege, and immediately afterwards lowered it for the sake 
of courtesy. On the occasion above alluded to, the wearer of the hat 
stood covered for so long a period, that old King George observed to him, 
with some spirit and very good sense, that he did not contest his light to 
keep hk hat on, if he chose, before the king, but that Lis lordship seemed 
to forget there was a lady in the room ! Since that rebuke, the privilege 
has been rarely, if ever, asserted. 

They who are conversant with the details of the life of the Princess 
Mary, before she was queen, are aware that she purchased her headgear, 
her caps, and her frontlets ” of a lady mayoress. The milliner in 
question was no less a person than the wife of Sir Eobert Gresham. 
The pleasant fact is, that proud as people were in the old days, no par- 
ticular stigma attached itself to trade. Eminent divines < bequeathed 
certain sufficient sums, in their wills, to “’prentice ” their boys. Young 
fellows, with very good blood in their veins, stood behind counters ; and 
the counters helped to supply the benches of the peers. From the parlour 
of a mercer’s shop in Cheapside, Sir Baptist Hicks went up to the House 
of Peers, as Lord Campden ; and the old honest mercer’s blood, in the 
female line, flows on in the members of the house of Gainsborough. 
What commercial interest was maintained by Lord Campden is not 
known ; but he continued to the last day of his baronetcy to serve his 
customers in Cheapside. Such a personal connection with trade, after a 
certain degree of dignity had been achieved, can only be matched, as far 
as the present writer is aware, in the person of the Honourable Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, unde to the late Marquis of Lansdowne. He was the pos- 
sessor, at one time, of the Llewenny estate, so often named in the letters 
and gossip of Mrs. Piozzi. The marquis’s imole was amious to promote 
the prosperity of his Irish tenantry, by giving every encouragement to 
the national manufacture of linen. On his Welsh estate, aoeordingly, he 
established extensive bleaching works, and exercised a careful master’s 
eye, not only over the preparation of the material, but over its subsequent 
productive sale. In doing this, he never lost sight of Ihe aristocrat in 
the linen^-deoler. He carried his produce^ at stated periods, to Chester, 
but he rode thither himself, in that grand old madhine fl>r squires, a 
“ coach and six.” Once within the threshold of his huge dark diop in 
one of the rows there, he was the active, thrifty, obliging tradesman, 
never refusing a reasonable ofter, but invariably declining long credit. 
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Between Hicks and Fitzmaimce, the most princely tradesman within 
London walls was the famous Spencer, who gave hie daughter, downed 
like ten Begums, to the first Earl of Northampton, who, either out of 
respect to his father-in-law, love fbrhk wife, or gratitude for the Golconda 
which she brought with her from the city to the court, prefixed the name 
of Spencer to that of Compton, an union observed by all sacceeding 
earls. Let us not omit the romantic circumstance to which the wealthy 
old cit was exposed by the reputation of his wealth. This was so great 
that it tempted the captain of a Dunkirk privateer to make sei2»iffe of 
him, not at sea, to which he never trusted himself, but on the road between 
London and Islington, which Spencer was wont to traverse in the late 
afternoon on his way, with gr,ld under his belt, to his suburban 'home. 
The craft was in the river, and the Dunkirk captain, with holf-a-dozen 
stalwart assistants, lay in wait on the road, but business detained the 
(‘firl’s fatbcr-in-law in town, and the dowry of the countess suffered no 
diminuUon. 

City merchants, city tradesmen, city manufacturers, have largely con- 
tributed to the benches of the peers, ^heir blood mingles with thfit of 
the Comwallises, the Cowpers, the Coventrys, the Cravens, and the Car- 
in gtons; the Dacres, the DartJiouths, the Dormers, the Damleys, and 
the Dudley Waids. The present Earls of Essex and of Pomfret, of 
Radnor and of Romney, of Tankerville and of Warwick — whose ancestor 
Greville is remembered as “the Flower of Woolstaplers,” — ^honour the 
same estimable descent. The ducal house of Leeds recognizes its founder 
in the apprentice clothworker, young Ned Osborne, who saved his masters 
daughter from drowning, and who shared with her, as his well- won wife, 
the then appreciable glories of the London mayoral^. A founder 
deserving no less respectful memory in the hearts of his successors, is the 
sturdy smith Phipps, whose invention of the diving-bell reflects more 
glory on his name than do the coronets of all his lordly descendants 
known either as Normanby or Mulgrave. 

The above all live and flourish. Other lines have died out, like that 
of the Lords Holland, whose last baron has no sooner passed awny 
his ancestral trees begin to fall before the axe, that preparatoiy weapon ot 
the builders. Lord John Rnssell, in his Xi/i) 0/ Charles FoXy speaks of 
the humble origin of the Hollands of Foxley, He does not add that 
Stephen Fox, the ancestor of this family, subsequently knighted, was 
originally bailiff to Charles the First's seeretaiy, Sir Bdward Nicolas, at 
Winterbourne, Wilta, in the church of which vilkige he often aa 

paririi clerk. 

Like Queen Amne, who maide a doaea peers at once— of whom it wm 
facetiously asked whether they would be expected to veto fibrough Umir 
foreman — George HI. created them ooeasionally in amidl batches. JSj& 
majesty, however, throughout his long reign, created only one and 

he was the son of a London apothecary who had lived to become w land- 
holder, and to see that son a baronet. The heiresa of tim Batb of 
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Northumberland and Dukes of Somerset gave her hand, and countless 
treasure in it, to the handsome baronet, out of compassion, at hearing that 
he had been refused by a young lady who could not appreciate such a 
wooer. The king invested the fortunate husband with the strawberry- 
leaves, and he might have twined them round many a less worthy brow. 
The duke possessed in his wife one of the fattest and sleepiest of women — 
at least when middle-age descended on her. She went everywhere, and 
in great state too ; but she was for ever somnolent. In her own drawing- 
room, in her chariot, in her sedan, or on the couches at court, she was to 
be seen enjoying herself, according to her pleasure or her infirmity, as 
“ fast” as that obese and drowsy eastern potentate, whose courtiers could 
only arouse him to consciousness by delicately inserting a gold pin into 
some well-covered part of his gracious person. 

A more extraordinary change than that from a shop to a coronet — 
the Pope’s grandfather, by the way, was a comb-maker in Brescia — is 
the descent from the peerage to trade or menial occupations. In the 
Annual Register Tor 1802 (xliv. 376), there is an allusion which will 
very nearly serve to illustrate such a case. The paragraph containing 
it is thus worded; — The sons of a noble earl, one of whom was breed- 
ing for a bricklayer and the other for a tanner^ have been lately seduced 
from their employments by their sister, to the great mortification of 
their father, who is disappointed in his favourite scheme ! ” Had their 
sire been of Hebrew bloodj there would have been little to surprise us 
in such a course, for every noble lad of the Jewish tribes was compelled 
to learn some handicrafl. 

Is the above earl now to be identified? Could it have been the 
eccentric but accomplished and frantically democratic third Earl Stanhope, 
who was the father of “ Lady Hester,” and who died in 1816 ? When the 
French Revolution broke out, this nobleman laid aside all the external 
ornaments and indications of the peerage. He was probably the most 
advanced republican in England, and, in his way, an almost universal 
genius, writing on the laws of the pendulum, inventing arithmetical 
machines, plans for securing houses from fire, printing-presses, monochords 
for tuning musical instruments, and, previous to the days of steam, de- 
signing vessels to sail against wind and tide. If Earl Stanhope was 
not the man who set his boys to study with bricklayers and tanners, it 
would be difiicult to think of a second. Had the thirteenth Lord Teynham 
been an earl instead of a baron, he, too, might have been suggested by 
our memoiy for acceptance or rejection, for he was succeeded by a son 
whose conduct was a deeper disgrace upon the peerage than if he had 
practised in his robes the vilest of handicrafts. In 1883, this son, the 
fourteenth earl, and one Donlan, a tailor, were found guilty of swindling 
Didymus Lon^ord of 1,400/., under pretence of procuring for him a 
government situation. 

The glory of the long line of Teynhams was deeply tarnished by this 
catastrophe. On the other hand, the present Lord Rosebery is the first 
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English peer of his family ; but he dates back to a humble and honest 
printer, one James Primrose, who, in 1616, was licensed to print the 
tr^t, God and the King^ “ for twenty-one years, in English or Latin, 
abroad or at home.” The trade of the printer here ennobled the peer, 
happier in such descent than if he traced his lineage through the Duke of 
Aiicaster, whose little weakness was shown, according to Walpole, by 
pilfering silver spoons. 

There has been some curious trading of a dilFerent quality among 
the peers, as well as among some of the same persons before they reached 
the elevation of the peerage. All the great barons of Edwai-d IV. were 
in the pay of Louis XI , who was proud to show their receipts in proof of 
the fact. One of these peers, Lord Hastings, more scrupulous, was never 
known to sign a receipt, but he was also never known to refuse the money. 
Perhnps, the most singular commerce in which the peers were ever engaged 
had reiorence to their chaplaincies ! From one of Mrs. Carter’s letters to 
Mrs. Montague, we learn that these 4oblemen vended the offices in ques- 
tion, at prices varying from twelve to twenty guineas. Place and honour 
were never sold cheaper. 

But peerages themselves have been sold ; why, therefore, should not 
peers sell their chaplaincies ? Secrecy envelops most of these transactions, 
but a few inc^anctS may be enumerated. T^at turbulent old Bishop of 
Durham, Hugh Pudsey, thus bought of Richard I. the earldom of 
Northumberland for life, and, on paying down that of vhicb Richard was 
ever in need, a good round sum, he purchased the right for himself and 
all future Bishops of Durham to be secular Earls of Sadberge, — the latter 
name being that of a village in the diocese. When Richard received the 
money, and invested the prelatic earl with a gold chain, he laughed aloud, 
and proclaimed as loudly, that he had made a young count out of an old 
priest. The compact, however, was honestly kept, and the forty-six 
Bishops of Durham, from Pudsey, Earl of Sadberge, in 1190, to the death 
of Van Mildcrt in 1836, were invariably recognized by this title. Each 
bishop, during the period named, on first entering his diocese at Croft 
Bridge, was hailed as Count Palatine and Earl of Sadberge, and received 
suit and service, as lord paramount, from the lady of the manor of 
Sockbum. The mayor and corporation welcomed and congratulated him 
at the town-hall when he entered, still in his robes as a temporal peer, 
coronetted, belted, and girt with a sword. On other occasions, he opened 
the proceedings of the assizes as custoa rotulorum of the county palatine, 
the judges being seated on either side of him. And all this honour was 
bought by the few thousand pounds paid down by the old diocesan, who, 
when he thus made earls of six-and-forty future bishops, never thought, 
of course, of stipulating that the wives of such as might marry should be 
countesses. Each of these ladies, comprehending well enough that her 
husband could not make her an episcopa^ was utterly unable to understand 
why, the said husband being an earl, his wife should not be allowed the 
privilege of ranking as a countess. However, this trifling xnatter was 
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settled in the reforming da^s which saw the accession of Doctor Maltby. 
The reforming authorities very audaciously Biij>pressed the carlehip, and, 
whatever the bishop thought, the ladies generally felt rejoiced, as women 
lightened of a grievance. 

This question of money has not always entered into the reasons for 
creating a peer out of a commoner. Thus Walpole’s friend, Dick 
Edgeumbe, was made the first lord bearing the latter name, for no other 
cause than to prevent his being examined on the secret committee, whose 
members were very much too curious in their inquiries respecting certain 
Cornish boroughs and ministerial inducnces illegally exercised there. 
These influences were not confined to those boroughs. In 1742, the Earl 
of Lincoln strongly desired to reside in the house of Long Sir Thomas 
Eobinson, who asked a pretty premium for it — ^namely, the governorship 
of Barbadoes. Sir Thomas obtained the employment, and Lord Lincoln, 
having thus paid the rent, obtained possession. 

Thus was an honour sold for a liolse. Greater honours have been sold 
for money, not, as in the case of the earldom of Sadberge, by the king to 
the subject, but by the subject to the king. Such a case presents itself, in 
1301, when the tenth and last Baron de Pinkeney sold his barony to King 
Edward. 

Of other baronies the purchase-money has been paid long before the 
privilege bought has been really acquired. This was, in some sort, the 
case with the barony of Skelmersdale. Sir Thomas Booth, Chancellor to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, advanced various large sums to that ^acious 
master, who had given no value for them at the time of his death. SubscM 
quently, the niece and sole heiress of Sir Thomas married young Edward 
Wilhraham, and Geoige III,, remembering the old unliquidated debt, 
promised to make a peer of the bridegroom. The royal promise was no 
more acquitted than the debt ; but both were ultimately disposed of by 
the act of Geoige IV., who in 1828 conferred the barony in question on 
the third son of the once young people married in the middle of the 
previous century. 

There is one house which, above all others, Horace Walpole loved to 
disparage, — that of the Berties, Dukes of Anoastcr and Kestevon, one of 
those fiimilies the head of which was never succeeded by the eldest son 
and heir. The dukes, it cannot be gainsayed, were mostly as graceless as 
they were good-looking. The last young duke was seldom sober, and 
Walpole says of three of the duchesses, that they were always drunk. His 
testimony is very questionable, for he speaks of one of them os being the 
daughter of “ Panton, a disreputable horse-jockey ; ” wliereas Mr. Panton 
held the not menial office of ** Master of the King’s hounds.” Horace 
would fain have made out that the line of Ancaster was more ignoble 
than if it had sprung from behind the counter. When he could ^ 
degrade the dukes, he trod upon the cbsrracters of the duchesses. With 
what a sneer he alludes to the second wife of the fifth and last duke! 
This person, he says, with malicious circumstantiality, “ was some lady s 
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woman or young lady’s governess.” The duchess was neither. She was 
a daughter of the gallant Major Layard, and of better blood than either 
Horace’s motlier or stepmother — for the property of the first, Catherine 
Shorter, was acquired by London trading, and tiha family of the second, 
Maria Skerrct, was of lower origin still. 

In old, and not well-regulated times, i^hen kings raised ladies to the 
rank of peeresses, the peerage suflTered by the indignity, from which con- 
dition, however, it recovered, in the persons of those ladies’ descendants. 
Jn these later days, the Crown sometimes acknowledges the services rm- 
dered by men who have perished in the rendering, by making peeressea of 
their widows. There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an unmarried lady to a place in the peerage out of pure gallanfiy, and 
with attendant increase of respect and honour both to the acoordetr and 
the recipient. It is now many years since the bachelor Duke of Clanence 
wooed Mi^ Wykeham of Swalclific, and made offer of his princely band 
to tlia(: fair and richly-dowered heiress. The lady declined the peculiar 
greatness thus proffered to her, but the duke never ceased to pay her the 
homage of his respect, nor his duchess 'subsequently that of her esteem. 
When the former ascended the throne he did not forget the lady to whom 
he had paid suit in years gone by. That old suit had been refused, but 
William IV^ cau/e now with a coronet in his hand, and entreated accept- 
ance only of the first — all he had to offer — in testimony of the regard which 
her conduct had inspired in him. To this request, so graciously enforced, 
the lady could not graciously say “ Nay.” Since 1834 the name and title 
of Baroness Wenman have honoured the rich and varied register of the 
House of Lords^ and have served to prove that the age of chivalric fading 
lias not expired with the formalities of chivalzy. 
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I Ajr sufn?j‘ing from Rcrmona. This is my griovanco. It is also yours 
if you would only confess it, my patient and much-injured reader. 
Perhaps you don’t quite like to be reminded of it. You think it past hope, 
and past cure, and that thciefore it is worse tlian useless to talk about 
it. Still it must be some iclief to know you have companions in 
affliction, who can at least offer sympathy ; besides, you are not quite 
unprepared for the subject. We have all been reading about it lately 
a little more than usual. ‘‘Low murmuring sounds,” like the first 
rising of a storm, might have been heaid a month or two ago in all 
directions: newspapers had little paragi’ajbs about it wedged into their 
spare corners, and popular novels made short excursions into it from a 
philosophic point of view. The writers seemed to think that sermons 
had grown heavier tlian ever they were before, and that the thing liad 
now nearly reached the limits of human patience ; but no one seemed to 
know wliat was the remedy, or who was in fault. 

And who is in fault — the preachers or the people? 1 am about to 
demonstrate that the preachers and the people are both in fimlt, and to 
weigh out to each tlieir due proportion of censure, as impartially as if 
Themis held the scales herself. 

In themselves sermons are no worse than they were before, and no 
better. But the people are better ; that is to say, they expect something 
better than their grandfathers expected. The constant reading of leading 
articles ill newspapers and “crack” articles in magazines has created an 
appetite for luxury in composition. Even the unwashed know something 
of the difference between good writing and mere declamation; the school- 
master has been abroad long eiiotigli to make them at home at least in 
the English language. 

A modem congregation is probably not more anxious for improvement 
than a congregation of the time of Queen Anne : but it is certainly more 
attentive ; and, unfortunately for the preacher, it is certainly more critical. 
It has no idea of taking him, personally, at his own valuation. Nor is it 
T)y any means prepared even to take his assertions, indiscriminately, for 
“ gospel.” 

All this time the clergy have been stationary. In Greek and Latin, 
no doubt, they have advanced as fast as their age, or faster. University 
men now write Greek lambics, as every one knows, rather better than 
Sophocles, and would no more think of violating the Pause than of 
violating an oath. A good proportion of them also are perfectly at home 
in 4he calculation of pcrihelions, nodes, mean motions, and other inte- 
resting things of the same kind, which it is unnecessary to specify more 
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impoirtoi^? A new^per wriieir ne^er &nde8 th»t 

threeftM ; no more does a reviewer ; no more does a writer of ooiavos, 

S M, or foHos. la no human compoidtion except sennons is it taken 
anted that the subjects must run all in the same invariable channels 
ite an orator in Parliament standing up to inform honourable mem* 
oat he should ask their attention while he oonaidered firstly so-and* 
t^d secondly 60*and*8o, and thirdly so-and-so ; and then he should 
improve *’ his observations in such-and-such a way 1 Honourable mem- 
bers would soon bring him to his senses. Unfortunately their privi- 
leges are such as a preacher^s audience cannot have. They are free, as 
Lord Macaulay says, to cough down an orator, or walk off to dinner.’’ 
This is the kind of criticism that effectually sharpens an orator’s wits. 
He knows that if he commences his speech in the approved sermon form, 
by |jbe time be reaches thirdly” his audience will consist of himself 
anj|p)e Speaker. If preachers could be brought under a criticism as 
practical as this, preaching by heads would soon be as much out of fashion 
as prrnjjjljflji; in Latin. 

I hav% seen a paper which is widely circulated among the clergy, com- 
posed by an author who modestly conceals his name, and containing in- 
structions how to make seimons.” Some of the advice he gives may be 
good enough, possila^^ but all through he naively takes for granted that 
a sermo^uist be in a^pds. He never asserts it, thinking evidently that it 
is too pMp to need assertion ; he assumes it as a thing of course, just as 
ba assumes that there must be a church and a pulpit, and a congregation. 
Do you always do so-and-sq, he asks, with the most piquant innocence, 
^ when you b^n to divide «your sermon into heads?” Then do you do 
so-and-so “ when you come to work the first Jbe^d ? ” Oh 1 some power 

inqumtorial to put the author of these questioni himself to the ‘^question,” 
and ihree him to give a reason why a sermon cannot«||||lt>aennon without 
heads ! As the gentleman unfortunately is unkno]py|t|«<imnnot have his 
reason on compulsion (nor without it) ; but oonsequenoe, aa 

aveiy traditional preacher is ready to giye At 
It is BO orderly a plan, and mak^s 

No, my Aiend, it is not aoMy, it does not make the peopk 
remember. U is disorderly, p a ky e the people forget^ it is mono- 
tonous and puts tibe prrjiln .jt ^'nrrrr jnnr sul^^o^ ii^to on tmna- 

tuxnl ebape» and erushes Aam ni in on iron atnut-waistciMit Wee 
Procmaftes orderly” when he all sulyeoli fit into the anna 
bed ? And why Aould your fubjeois be all of a pattern mona then hie? 
Tet you go oa jeer afW year seizing up the same melt in the eamedialif 
and with th^r fgy tmehangiihle sauof. Hoar Ao mSm of the 
In8truction4 fed in this way hiinself 7 We haff all heard oi 

the Boman «||E who Wi| ep partionlar about iietting up of hi* 
*^tuwe-pies^ * ^ artWe eno 

dayt end wh^ ^ y fea od iifi eunaefnenpe to eat «f the awe dish hhai^ 
etermore, a^p^apnotl^ elae whatetnr. It hsn^ jtwt int the tuomeni 
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to luifre Ibrgotton bow the story bat Ifo may safely conclude toat 
lite ehef eitpired in agonies widiin a nadntk ^ 

A thkdittonal gei^etnan hens interrupts toe to say ibat it is very en^ 
to criticize, and very mucb easieir to poQ down tban to set up. Wbat 
kind of division, he asks, would you propoto ytoittoaf ? This is preeisely 
the point to which I was proceeding. The eribodon school will therefore 
have their turn, and may pull my stmetisre fai pieees^if they can. 

A sermon should consist of one bead only* In other words^ the 
subject ought to be onefold instead of threefold. There Ibtotfid be onci 
and only one, leading thought;— one central idea round whl<b afl. the 
others gather, and to which they converge. The other ideas sfe 
in for sake of it, and ttot for themselveB. They are onfy tributary . atoitotwi | 
intended to flow into the main channel and swell its tide. I have read 
nf a eertain lover who divided the world into one division, namely ton 
place where she (Phyllis) was. It is on this principle a sertoon should 
be divided. It should consist of one division, namely, that in which 
subject is contained. 

It is plain that this is a practicaoie plan ; in fact) it is the plan prao^ 
tised by some of the very be^t preachers of the day. It is plainly feasiblei 
also, from conAidering that it only supposes a single head in an ordinary 
sermon worked out a little more at length. Now look at the advantages 
of it. The assistance given to the memory by its unity and concentto^ 
tion is simply past counting. The attention all gathers itself rpund onu 
idea, and everything else is subsidiary to this. In the threefold syirimn tlm 
ideas are co-ordinate and of equal importance ; the attention is thereftito 
distracted, for it is trisected. The effect is like hearing three sertoOua ill 
a sitting, where each must weaken the effect of the others. In the one^ 
fold method the ideas are not co-ordinate but subordinute- Ihstoad df 
weakening they strengthen one another, that is, all the rest gttoUgdtoa 
one other. They tom the attenrion oontinually to it, and not ftuto It Au 
the preacher goes on he throwf upon it a light more Otol 
and brings it to a fim^cer and a fisorcer heat. The audienibc,'^ If 
ears at all, must carry away that one thought at letot* MiHfo ^ 
forgotten, or rather must be forgotten. ULustrationl, examplto, 
paato tim iuaSfolding will slip out Of the metooiyi but &e toto kmSS 
idea can atoro^ be displaced. It remains wOV^ into the 
too M becomea inalieoablfr Ootiilid as part of otor InfMlm 
wywdto. 

M mm tout toe tolog udttdb forms too lowest of totoyfoMWft 
toltoto^lldghoslof toerito a sermtgi>-4hat it baS Itol 


1. wedttiltva# ootsM to Kemtutk titol ttiiMi It 

xMQier ooatotBptllilr tok. WluAi eCily g«t ont 
'tHtotottnaoii? 8ttto|ytahttatf'tolui|f anltoitf<lf | i ^^ 
flto -wWi wm M » l|, 
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tldit if It diMii ptA yov. in poneMion of ihomf Whetlwr trotdd yon 
|»eiar to ]wTe a single wre of ground in pupetultgr, at to itore n fiMItoil 
^ei: thtte of foor «6rei tW iatzit pttBS otit e( ymit {MMttMicm when 
the iB orer ? 

And tot no one denpiBe tbe wealtib tbet comes fh>m a efa^e idea. If 
ft b a good idea, and if you hare it fkst in yctir gnu^, it becomes a 
nucleus round wbich other thoughts oollect and ^rm themselves. But 
take it even on the lowest ground and count it by simple arithmetic. 
There ara fifty*two Sundays in the year, and I make the enemy a present 
of the holidays; there are therefore one hundred and ibur sermons in the 
jiraJf. . Has any antiquarian carried off from his year of chUrch-going 
one hundred and fbur distinct and definite ideas? It u plain that no one 
has a right to a hearing who has not accomplished the frat. If any one 
ba0, let him lea^e his name and address at the publisher’s office, with a 
Ust of his hundred and four ideas for the year 1860. If the list is ibund 
correct, his ease shall be specially considered in our next number. 

Nothing can make a permanent impression if it is not natural. The 
threefold system is purely artificial. Nature never works in sao|| regular 
and uniform style as that. It has all the signa of mttttb woi^bsli&ship about 
it. Originally it was invented to frcilhate the mamfitctun of sermons 
when the preacher had nothing purttoular to say. It reduces the work to 
a kind of manual art, a thing to be worked like a sum in arithmetic by 
rule, — ^the rule of three. A thing so artificial escapes at once from the 
memory. It is all wordB,~wcrds that fiy in at one ear, and fly out at the 
Homer was probably hinting darkly at this when he talked so 
men idmut winged words. Most probably the tradition party was too 
then to allow him to speak plainer. But without lasting on 
tfab, it is certain that Lord Bacon had them in his in the ikmous 
pMage ofJj^^opum Organon whei'e he so fiercely tackles the philosophw 
in Cicero.^Hg^tlemaa there who wishes to pass for a philosopher looks 
up and the sky was ornamented with star% as if an wdile 

had beeit Sir,” says Bacon (1 translate him rather freeily from the 

Latiu)| ^ Jbou don’t know what you’re talking about } you only expose your 
igumbittee. If an aedih^jg^ done the omatnenthig, he would haire set 
the stars in regular an^PQHM pattenm like a laoe eblbfr or a Biusseb 
carpet. But nature haia* M||gfi nt style $ diehSs the greatesi; atemion 
for <1ihe regular thing.’ AyufHlj^gly the sowed the stses oardMly Bke 
diamond dust over the sky.” 

The tminiiiated have no soqiidlon 41iere b a patent proeesi ^ 
which divisions and heads oim^ made to order, and in any njuadbhe Ihitt 
may be required. All the 'secrets of the art may be found in 
Skehtom. What Pope did fer the decasyUabio valrie Simeon did M the 
manufketure of sermouii. Bh tnadhine turntom of the true 

orthodox cast as smootbly and as filst as M. de la Butf s machbii tnmi out 
envelopes, m hb twenty v^mes he haaMpUM eneugh ef ihase 
aaatomieal 'pmpamibd^ to 4o tbs eailw the irmH 
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b<s<ta£l!ti^ ihem io the orthodox, as Thucydides bequeathed his history 
to an everlasting ]poMa8ioii.^ A clergyman of tyis 

adhod considers his Stmcn almost as essential to his functions as hlS 
ordination or his Bible. It is |)art of his abstract idea of the office* 
tie can no more conceive a dergytnan inthoul it than he can conceive 
a sweep without a brush or a shoemaker without a last* 

This is bad enough, yet there is worse behind. Some clerg 3 rmen do 
not even fill in their own fieah and blood to the ready-made skeletons. 
Their purses do duty for their brains and save them all trouble except 
that of reading aloud. Any one who consnlts the advertising odiums of 
newspapers must have remarked suspicious notices addressed 
men,’* inibrmiDg them that at such and such a place there is a^iumb^ of 
manuscript sermons to be disposed of on the most reasonable terms, and 
that ^‘the strictest secresy may be relied on.^* Bometimes clergymeti 


receive circnlars stating that Mr. A. has hthographed one hwidredi 
sermons Of his own composition; that as the number of copies is ve^ 
limited they may be used with perfect safety ; and, as before, that the 
strictest, dec. di^c. The demand is sufficient to maintain a rather flourish* 
ing trade in these precious produoil^, which are written gen6ra4y uot 
by dergymen but by schoolmasters out of emplo 3 rment, and lit^arj 
gentlemen who have i^ed in everything else. 

In tLmgs like this, mistakes will sometimes happen even wiffi the 
best management. A clergyman who fondly believed his man^uscripta 
peculiar to himself was invited to preadi in a church at some ffisl^Qe* 
Imagining that his sermon had created a sensation, he asked iho scxtutf^i 
after service, how it was liked. “ Oh, very much indeed, sir,*^ 
sexton, — *^W6 always liked that sermon.** 

Eloquence is another stumbling-stone with j^eachers. Men to whom 
nature has not been so liberal in this respect as die might have been 
imagine that eloquence is a duty, a thi^ to be tried at aU 
They think, aft Pompey thought when he fooed the storm at sea;, th^ a 


brave man cught always to look to what is right Send take hp acoou|it 
of consequences. This is an unfortunate doctrine for the listeners* i% ^ 
this that gites birth to all those varied phases of eloquence 
be with, foom the flne-frenzy man to the man who tears 
tb Vety tags and tatters. It is an unfortunate doctrine, 
gitea to as men to be eloquent, and tiad etpquenoe is 
it IbB. If nature has hot bestowed it the t>est thing is to let 
SMucb Said a poet was natiue^ workmandflp, because he 
on tibb Ittt of poetry. If he had bben engaged 
uprose he would Shave said the same about the orator. Thi^wWm 
this very well and makes allowanoes aocordingly. I#ike wit or 
Special gift k riiinks it an excellent thing where it can be 
not a necessary of lifo. Coleridge and Sidney Smith warn 
wkhconversatfonaLpPt^ 
delighted to let them Ihsd and to let them ahkie. 
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howeyer (a most respectable man, but not .gifted "in the flame way pre« 
deely), tries to follow their example, he fiods tibte effect entirely diffarent. 
^yitatienfl become fewer and fewer, till he awakes to the dread oon- 
sdousness that his friends think him a bore. Tes, Mr. Jones and juvenile 
orators of the pulpit, we do like wit and eloquence, and champagne also 
— ^when they aie good ; but we can do without theuL If you have only 
imitation to offer us, we sliall like your entertainment much better for 
leaving them out. 

There is one form of eloquence open to all, and only one — the 
eloquence of earnestness. But this may be left to take care of itself. It 
cornea spontaneous and unsought, the natural offspring of sincerity and 
truth. It presupposes only that the teacher is himself convinced ; for as 
Milton tells us— 

« Non© 

But such as arc good men can gire good things.” 

This is the form of eloquence which best becomes the pulpit, and best 
agrees with our national taste. It is grave and solemn, as becomes a 
theme so sacred. It is impressive and effective, because the language is 
folt to be from the speaker’s heart, — the utterance not of what he thinks 
to be brilliant, but of what he knows to be true. This is a gem without 
price, and a gem that none can counterfeit. The world'^even the worldly 
— eati tdll the difference. The imitation may be good, but an nnerring 
instinct teUs them it is imitation. 

Our venerated teachers must not take it as an insult, that we should 
pvefldme to offer them some hints how they oug^t jio teach us. Perhaps 
it is not wholesome tp he^always teaching othe|||; And is it not possible 
that in this way IMI/ may hear of somethujg to tfieir advantage ? When 
Benedick overheard his j^ends take him doWh as he lay in the bushes, 
instead of mating it an insult he wisely reftected on the happiness of 
those that can ** hear their detraotiois, and put them to mending.” 
Besides, it is asking no more than simple justice, nor os much* All ^e 
year round they have the parole^ and we must listen in lAenoe. What- 
ever we may think in church, we cannot i^eak* The heaviest Mede-and- 
Persian in the kingdom is lord of his own pulpit. It is his esstle, and we 
canhot eject him to put him in a pew and have our turn at lecturing hto* 
We must either take it out in print or let it alone* It is not muoii lO 
msk them for once to change places with us. Even the daves 0 Aome 
were allowed as much* Once in the year thqr might tell their maeMi 
exactly what they thought of them. It is # hard case if in this land fit 
ikeedom we cannot claim a privilege which diose heathen tyrants 000^ 
withiciut Jidtii^* 
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X. 

Come out with mo into the moonlight : I know ’twas the maddest rf 
But 1 could not without having seen her go away to that ftr OlF lanAi ^ 
And look, I have got some last tokens, those few little leaves 
I need^ not them to remember hep^ but they’ve thrilled to the thwi of 


She was talking just now with Barbara, and fingering them on the WSiSi 
While I from the doorway envied each poor little innocent lesfi 
And so, when that waltz was over, I quietly crossed the hal]| 

And slipping them into my bosom slunk like a guilty Ihief* 


ni. 

How calmly the fell moon is shining, -p-let us take a last 6tr<dl to tlm 
No, not on this, the other, the ^ady side of the street. 

She looks all too tranquil for me , — she is patient and true as evert 
’Twas just such a night when we parted^*-<-ah i I dreamt not thaMhlf < 
we’d meet. 

IV, 

But one year, one short year ago, I was ordered to join my ship; 

Her relations had managed it so that I might be kept out oi 

That night ibr the first time and only I tasted the dew of her Vh^ ^ 
When she swore before God to be xnine, and was his in nine wwi AMs 
that day. 

V. 

Poor fool ! I had dreamt of that pactix^ when &r away dtinn <14 cAMIt 
That touch of her soft lips had cheered me when my heiMct iNia 
tofiOl. 

And hod fpmi m to greater exariioii totlm^opeofebtoyng 
ntol I ^ t>toie worthy of }w-~^d thia ia tha end Of ^ 


* 

aotto townna to-niAt; ironek,biilli«r 
pk URtM aKnt ]ifon%» tHw, tmt iotr kNngU 
how ill, 

tmln mtmta Sttorw 

altered ! 

Mi yet ’twM ib« 0m, Itkif i*|j, W m 

^i|UL 

eM.1 
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vn. 

the care-lines on her forehead | how amooth it was, and how 

SMfc^air! 

her eyes have dark circles rpji^6, them, where the hot tears hnvo 
lelt their trace. 

Her cheeks, too, are sunken and vran, while the heavy braids of her hair. 
Which was parted low down, seemed to heighten the marble pale of 
her face, 

vni. 

Her lips parted once in a smile too, sweet as ever but sadder and older, 
And the nether one quivered, as though it were more used to weeping 
than laughter, 

And the smile died out only too quickly, leaving her face all the colder, 
The shadow which ever hangs over it visibly deepening after. 


IX. 


And this was the bride-^ihe hridC} George — bride that was to have been, 
Wh^l^T^ loved from mine earliest tx>yhood, and loving had hop^d 

And irhet doea it matter to me, though a stranger has coma between ? 
t iove her as madly as ever, God help me an it be a sin. 


t Icnow that they forced her into it ; her heart ia broken. 

Ah I would that by abeddingiiM^^ blood I could iVee her from 

And rescue ber life innocent Itps hive apoken, 

And bring ba^ oah tMtv^rtnofn shine 

01 


Thej hoT^ ^ hearcA! hare sold t 6 tilft tlfivtTf of 

, , 1 ^^ ^ to morKei;, and tlda sulik 'i)f^ bia !ridh«( bas 

[ wom^iUeat initinctu, bar mothor bu OolbM^Ud mb' 
Ifo ii at {ba iiadlbi^e, and 1X1^1 W Hily ber 


daughter. 

Hnger$i 

Atti woBiea “ 

ihefr ptayeri, 

And-we^ oV <b« iriwg^ f*f *b* j^Mrdbl 

on di«r fingen 

And |h« bri^cta wbioh «rold vcm wn batriw fetttw Ibi# tbeir»t 



tfam. 


5K6 


xm. 

Worse than slaves are those women of England who barter their souls for 
a carriage ; 

Who, selling their persons for titles and jointures and houses in town, 
Yet brazenly stand in the market, and^ Issuing the purchase a marriage, 
Live on in their legalized sin, while the heavens look |katiently down. 


XIV. 

Nay, spare me, my friend ! it is useless : I reek not or riches or honour, 
Those shadows fyf which &r too many relinquish blessings of life ; 
If I ever ambitioned such baubles, it was that 1 might rihower them upon 
her 

And gain such a name that my darling might not blush to be calUd my 
wife. 


XV. 



What care I fbr your castles and maiisions 'lid domlty 

position? 

The lone heart hath no possessions, ahd the vm. tif i Urit 
Is a beggar, and less than a beggar, whitc#oir 


AVI. 

0 07 6odt vith irliat ealonett the i»m 

TThemuscious, «r onielly cateless, i#4t 

Hearts are broken sni lives are blightM, 7 et the streask vter Ibssn t» 
UdiiI, 

And thti trorld notetf rOnnd on its axis, and the sua and..Jbi. tHlxni. 
Shins «a. 


tnu 

We1i,tlhistSadtdIo«tbroShhtr, QeOil^; 
Gobaoktotiieballa&dbega7,ttan, and forget all those oIMp 
laaraft ' 


OOd kse|> fen from fasting the bitfemoss of sorrow, 
And from having heaven’s ohoioest of bles^i^ 


bitterest (Stase I 
fttsIW) CtMads IPttI 





IftiUi. 


CHAPTER XL 


In wHtcH Philip is txry Ill-teicpeiisd* 

BiLIP had long divined a part of 
his dear little friend's history. An 
uneducated young girl had been 
found, cajoled, deserted by a gentle- 
man of the world. And poor Caro- 
line was the victim, and Philip's 
own father the seducer. He easily 
guessed as much as this of the sad 
bttle story. Dr. Firmin’s part in it 
was enough to Aiock his son with 
a thrill of disgust, and to increase 
the mistrust, doubt, alienation, with 
which the father had long inspired 
the son. What would Philip feel, 
when all the pages of that dark 
book were opened to him, and he 
came to hear of a felse marriagei 
and a ruined and 

years by the man to whom he himsdtf waa^ 




In a wyld, Philip had considered this as a mere case of < 
and no more; and it was as suchi in the very f^w he may 
have uttered to me respecting this matter, that ho hii to regard it 
1 knew no more than my fnend had told me etory as yet; it was 

only by degrees that I learned it, and as events, now subsequent, smred 
to delrdc^ and explain it 

The ddmr Firmin, whmi qusittoBod by bis old aequalatsne^ and, as 
it appeared, accompli^ of femer regarding the end dt a 
intrigue at Margate, which haA into fesir mr five aud twenty 

yeimi back, and when FinniiiJ'lidliWg leased IP 

chose to live away and bofw a lilw mune, bad t^ the 
of fiOatfiQods, ipfhioh appficod to saA^y hha. Unbat bad become Off that 
poor little whom iUch a fiKd of himaslf? Oh, 

*he was de|||p||||l ever so wmoy years Be jM puarioned her 

off. fflmhai«Pp^ and died in Canadar-ye% in Canada. Poor little 
Te%i^AMagoed Utt2atUbg,gnd, ati^ 






Nui&( fiud toctor 



vaj Mft thoot W. I lua •wry hKWkto BUM rf i^Mipectable gita^ 
inMi^ Ibirt h« tdd a&d t(M Battyoaup^. 
if comult a crime, and bieak a M^entb c omm aod we Uft iey, «v 
m or choose say ndmba* yew Bfiltt-yow wi» iMiigAI^TC th 

back the lie of action by the lie of the tongue 
warned, and I have no help for you. If I nuttder a ^ pCMO# 

mim inquires, “Pray, air, did you cut this )M)I geall^pailtAtlafP^J^ I 
must bm false witoea^ 7^ ^ I ^ 

natumify a most teUid>te, tnMli’'telHi% man. And ao leilh i(||w4ilp^iphi^ 
cnmea which gentlemen commit— it is painftd to have to any 
gentlemen, but they becoaoe neither morO\itor leas than h a h ii^ p rti 
add have to go lying on through life to you, to me, to the etsrtigiAli 
their wives, to their children, to — oh, awful name ! I hpw laidtMIBtt^ 
myself. May we kneel, may we kneel, nor strive to q^ieafc our fh}athoa||tl 
before Thee 1 

And so, my deattiik, deaii« tlwA after committtig i a i | »^i >eiioa 
the moral laws, yon must tell lies in order to back youia^ eot yoilr 
scrape, let me ask yon, aa a man o^ honour and a gentleBmi^ ||netfaer 
yon had not better ftmgo the crime, so as to avoid rngiMWllde, and 
unpleasant, and du^reeurring neceasi^ of the e nj ieft mwi i t peQinyl 
A poor young giri of the lower orders, cajoled, or .fsinedi, atsire- ftt hiflft 


IS of oourse no great VUjj^^ The little beggage ii tamed out of 
worse hiric for her — or m gets a place, or she mames cue of 
class, who haenotlbe eatglinita delieaey bekm^ng to “gentle 
and there ii«a #1 of ktr, Bek if you marry her j^'hretely 
gUlarly yotftmUl AeS %u throw her off, and tom nu^ seBeahirayHi 
you are heini|^ tb h tjl tel i t tdl selte of un|desaaiit ways, t em |iHi|i^^ 
qmte an dMl ekwy, be lIPpMd to The first part el tMHppf 

I myaeff|^hfatod#(totottittojty and if you fanoy 

more moderitpeittod^ toldm, yam <|*e entirely out in pm 

It mum hove IkM 9 u«ft «|iPMB|_ 


administered eelomel— he thought it beet to give the dnw 
he lied to Hunt, s^gthat Mra. Branlm wat iekgf shto»«tod itfl 
and he bed to Caroline, preeoiitung foe her tlto veijy istoiA piQi gi 
and saying that Bniikwna fomitiiuto desA to CeMn loto 
fonqy fow ntore patofoil nod to t pMWj j t pttottona fob a apuga 

foahim iqwtotiito, theft to hivu lyiM 
liea to « Itoto tow-bcoA|totoi|% ||jjto « 

aito hit not the ptKqpt tiei^ 

ead little coUhihite tsiait lometi!^ phioe htotoftto 
vtothn, his wifo of old ijm, •*A irilfo Mi eMe 


MB JU>TSK9tnB9 ov n&xt 


m 

o£ noAiiig mew than of my conduct to you; for you were ivoithy cf n 
i^tar Ihta, and you loyed md trc2y~madly.*’ 
taya €8r<diBe. 

" 1 was trild, then f I was desperate ! I had mined my fbrtunea, 
eiilMftged^^ &lheir from mC) waa hidiu|$ lk>m my oteditoiu under an 
aipniBed naine*-*libat under which 1 saw you. Ah, Why did I ever come 
to your houae, my poor child ? The mark of the demon was upon me. 
I did not dare to speak of marriage before my father. You have yours, 
and tend him with your ever constant goodness. Do you know that my 
fother would not see me when he died ? Oh, it’s a cruOl thing to think 
of I And the Buffering creature slaps his tall forehead with his trembling 
hand ; and some of his grief about his own father, I dare say, is sincere, 
for he foels the shame and remorse of being alienated from his own son. 

As for the marriage — ^that it was a most wicked and unjustifiable 
deceit, he owned ; but he was wild when it took place, wild with debt and 
With despair at his fother’s estrangement from him<«^but the fact was, it 
Was no marriage. 

^ t Am glad of that I ’’ sighed the poor little sister. 
it asked the other eagerly. His love was dead, but his vanity 

was still hale and well. Did you care for somebody eke, Garolinsf Did 
;roa forget your Geoige, whom you used to*—” 

No ! ” said the little woman, bravely. ** BW I ceuMn*t live with a 
mtu who behave<|^ any woman so dishonest as you kehaved to me* 1 
liked you because lYhought you was a gentikmAn. poor painter was 
whom you used to despise and trample to hemilMfe^ my dear, dear 
PUiip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen tell the^liHlfei! Gentlemen don’t 
llWidve poor innocent girls, and desert ’em a penny !’* 

** Caroline I I was driven by my oreditora, 

Never mind. It’s over now. I bear you UO mSlicei, Firmin, 
imt I’WtoiiMn’t marry yew^ act to he doctor’s wifo to ^ueen 

;Z1iia had been the ttmU lister’s languid when fltere WUS no thought 
li the eadstence of Huwif the clergyman Who had, eStSbrated Ihei# 
aaniage; and 1 don’t know whether Firmiu was most |ilqiieilor pleased 
It the divorce which the little woman j^IbhoUBoed df Itm own decree. 
Sut when the iB-omened Hunt made hii appearonoe, dotfots and terrors 
illed the physiciaii’B mind. Hunt wUS needy, gtetAyi tfSaoiberems, 
inscrupulous, deiq>erate. He could hold this isntfriege over the dedtor. 
3e could threaten, extort, expose, parhsnl iarralidaM Stop’s lagitkBaqy. 
rhe first nfsmage^ Almost certainly, wadlsull, bXt Gie scandsl Would he 
Atal to Firmhi’s reputation and praetice. And die ifviarrel with his son 
mtailed consequences not pleassoit to thiuk of. Tdh See GeioBe Kmun, 
Esq., M.D.^ was a man with a great devefophWniHHSif ^ Ihck htad) when 
m willed a dung, he wBledl it so fiermdy HM U MWre Mwer mind 
he consequences. And So Im had W!U#d to rinGld 
little GaroliitU : ^and sc He had Willed, ai a yUUhg tO have he«i«J» 
iplwidia eaterWumentSi foedMld Ahd dearli^ # dadlf $ and tbs MU 



ON ma WAY Yflftotrcffif ym Would. 


came at its natiaural seafloii) and Qaoige Yirmin, did not alwayi like 
te pay. But for a grand, prosperotw, Mghly^bred gentleman the beat 
society^-^^ath a polished ^rehead and mannera, and nniretitMlj looked up 
to^o have to tell lies to a poor, little, timid, eddc-room 

nurse, it was humiliating, wasn’t it f And t can dwd 3w!m|n. 

To have to lie to Hunt was disgusting : but semehow SO 
sitely mean and degrading as to have to dheat a Httie ll1|inble, 

houseless creature, over the bloom of whose gentle yodl^ ttWiii Atdmwked 
foot had already trampled But then thU Hunt waa sudb 4 aid ajid 
mifian that there need be no scruple about humbugging IWhi; and if 
Firmin had had any humour he might have had a grim «fOFt uf pleastwe 
in leading the dirty clergyman a dance thoro’ bush thoro’ briar, fie, 
perhaps (of course I have no means of ascertaining the fact), tl&e dodto# 
did not altogether dislike the duty which now devolved on him of liood«> 
winking his old acquaintance and accomplioe. 1 don’t like to use saoh a 
vulgar phrase regarding a man in Doctor Firmin’s high social positidn, as 
to say of him and the gaol-chaplam that it was thief catch thiff; ” but 
at any rate Hunt is such a low, gr<icelesB, friendless vagabond, if he 
comes in for a few kicks, or is mystified, we need not be very aoity. 
When Mr. Thurtell is hung we don’t put on mourning. His is a pilufbl 
position lor iLe mom^t ; but, after all, he has murdered Wiilism 
Weare. 

Firmin was a bold an^ oourageous man, hot in pnrsuit, fieroS 1% dij4r% 
but oool m danger, and rapid in action. Some of his great sueecsils^ian 
physician arose from his daring and auoctaful practice in suddmi iMUv 
genoy While Hunt was only lurohmg about the town an 
miscreant, living drOfi dirty hand to dirty mouth, and as long ag Wdtfrtld 
get diink, cards, and shelter, tolerably content, or at lisast ^asil/ 

appeased by a gulnea-rdoBe or two — ^Firmin oould adopt ^l^^pallfaitiva 
system; coolha his patient isith an ooeasional bouuWi lO i|e^ 

With M fHmpomg ^ught of claret or bnmc^; and let the 

itself^ He might die; he might have a &noy to go ahroet ha 

might bt ^tmiisported for ftrgery car come other raeoiddcm, 
woulid eoiuiple hmmit ; and he trusted to the chapter of aocMefe^^mpI 
lid of hhi1n«nd4 But Hunt, aware that the woman was a^ 
hs4 aotualiy, though tudaw^y married to firmin, beoAtuh 
wh<M tt waa naoetaary to subdue, te oa|ole, or to bribe; 
tbedeelor put bin^ielf on his dcAaoe^t^ better. Whet dieott 
be? Perhaps tha most effectual was a fierce attack 


parbi^ it wouM be bettiw to bribe hJhs; Tht Igishm p baglMi 
be best asae]:tai]i^ After a little previmii 

He will trg^and iadima<hxcd^ the doetmr 
asnftnt her wrongt tnd her rights In her. Ba adU 
wife, she has a right to my name moA a idulli M ^ 
woman bacW hfol ikmpiM poor 
pm&ay, and, exc^ hx her ftflimki wwuM tellftWH^I 
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But to poxddi me for certainlj rather shabby behaTioiir; to claim and 
taife^W oAm right and position in the world as an honest womani may 
she il^lbe induced to declare war against me, and stand by her marriage ? 

left home, her two Irish half-sisters deserted her and spat upon 
Mf^ ^d when she would hare returned, the heartless women drove her 
door. Oh, the vixens I And now to drive by them in her 
carriage, to daim a maintenance from me, and to have a right to my 
hcmourable name, would she not have her dearest revenge over her sisters 
by so declaring her marriage ?'* 

Firmin's noble mind misgave him very considerably on this point. 
He knew women, and how those had treated their little sister. Was it in 
human nature not to be revenged ? These thoughts rose straightway in 
Firmin^s mind, when he heard that the much dreaded meeting between 
Caroline and the chaplain had come to pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his enemy, opposite to him, he 
was determining on his plan of action. The screen was up, and he was 
lapng his guns behind it, so to speak. Of course he was as civil to Hunt 
as the tenant to his landlord when he comes with no rent. So the doctor 
laughed, joked, bragged, talked his best, and was thinking the while what 
was to be done against the danger. 

Ble had a plan which might succeed. He must see Caroline imme- 
diatdy. lie ka#ir the weak point of her heart, and where she was most 
likely to be vulnerable. And he would act against her as barbarians of 
old acted against their enemies, when they brought the captive wives and 
chik^ren in front of the battle, and bade the foe strike through them. He 
knew how Caroline loved his boy. It was through that love he would 
work upon her. As he washes his pretty hands fCr dinner, and bathes 
his noble brow, he arranges his little plan. He orders himself to be sent 
for soon after the second bottle of claret— -and it appears the doctor’s 
servants were accustomed to the delivery of these metsages from their 
master to himself. The plan arranged, now and 

our wine, and make ourselves oomft)r^1:d|b|||l|^^ action. 

In his wild-oats days, when travnili lai in rtphh com^ 

pankms, Firmin had fought a duel iKways remaidmUe for 

his gaiety of convmationead lilif he showed nt bteak^ 

fast before going on to 4iS itokU Bo, pesksfi^Hniit, had he Mt been 
stupefied by pxeviouji might have the alarm by remarking 

Fimin’s extra court^^ as the/ dined toge^er. It was mma 

wnumf eras aquor. 

When the 6eoon|1tfN|i||^cliuet was eoga^^ He 

has an advance of l)i|£pS%onr at least mi bis advemvy^ or on the man 
who may be his adreyeety, U the little Bister is at hi^se, he will see 
heiwhe will lay candid heart ta hsTf and mskn a clean breast ^ 

it. The Little SiSHr Jn at )iom% 

“ I want to ipSk m you veiy |wrtienisrly aibout that ease ef 
Lady HumatAlUw^'^* says he^ droppltig his voice* 
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1 will step out, inj dear, aud take a little iresli air,'' says Oaptain 
Gann ; meaning that he will be off to ijie Admiral Byng ; " and the two 
are together. 

have had aomething on my conscience, t have deceived you, 
Caroline,** says the doctor, with the beautiful shining fbrehead and hat. 

“ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” says she, bending over her work s ^^yduVe used 
me to that.** 

A man whom you knew once, and who templed mC hil^«Own^ 
selfish ends to do a very wrong thing by you— -a man whom I 
dead is alive t — Tufton Hunt, who performed that — ^that illegal cCremouy 
at Margate, of which so often and often on my knees I have r^pmitod, 
Caroline I’* ^ ^ 

The beautiful hands are clasped, the beautiful deep voice thrills Ipwl^ 
through tlie room ; and if a tear or two can be squeezed out of the beaU^ 
tiful eyes, I daresay the doctor will not be sony 

has been here to-day. Him and Mr. Philip Was here and 
quarrelled. Philip has told you, I suppose, sir ? ** 

Before Heaven, ^ on the word of a gentleman,* when I said he waa 
dead, Caroline, 1 thought he was dead 1 Yes, I declare, at our college, 
Masiwell — Dr. Maxwell — ^who had been at Cambridge with us, told me 
that our old friend Hunt had died in Canada." (This, my belov^ 
friends and readers, may not have been the precise long bow whjtic 
George Firmin, Esq., M.D., pulled ; but that he twanged a fiimoui iiu 
out, whenever there was occasion for the weapon, I assure you ii 
undoubted fact.) Yes, Dr. Maxwell told me our old friend was dead^ 
our old friend ? My worst enemy and yours ! But let that paaa. 
was he, Caroline, who led me into crimes which 1 have never cea|^ to 
deplore," 


Ah, Mr. Firmin,** sighs the Little Sister, since Pve kuo’|lf|i you, 
you was big enough to take care of yourself in that way.** 

<< 1 have not come to excuse myself, Caroline,*’ says the dsi^ 
voice. I have done you enough wrongs and I feel it here^l 
heart X have not come to speak about myself, but of scme one I 
the be4 of ai^ the world — ^the only bdng I do love — some one you 
you good and generous soul— about Philip.” 

“ What ia it about Philip ? ** adts Mrs. Brandon, very quickly 
4«Do you want harm to tmppen to him?” 

*<Ohi my darling boy, nol*^ cries the Little Siater,^ clasidim ll£ 
little hands^ 


“ Would you keep Urn from harm ? ” 

Ah, sir, you know 1 would. Wh^ had flia marl# fewt 
I ^ur the drink down his poor throat, and uum^ him, 
as if; as if-*-as a mSMmr wmild her own child f ” # 


** You did, you did^ 'jruu Uobl^ noble wbmau t 1R4 
for St ! A does. I m not idl l^e^sir#^ 




sea lyast Aimssmnm ot imtw 

don't think it's much merit, your loving saye Caroline, 
teBuming her sewing. And, perliaps, thinks within herself, “ What 
is he^ coming to ? ** You see she was a shrewd little person, when her 
pl^ns^d partialities did not overcome her reason ; and she had come 
t6 me j^l^elasion that this elegant Dr. Ftrmin whom she had admired so 
once was^a — not altogether veracious gentleman. In fact, I heard her 
myself say afterwards, “ La 1 he used to talk so fine, and slap his hand 
on his ,ne%^, you know ; but I usedn't ta believe him, no more than a 
man in a play.** “ It’s not much merit your loving that boy,” lays 
Caroline, then. “ But what about him, sir ? ” 

Then Firmiu explained. This man Hunt was capable of any crime 
for money or revenge. Seeing Caroline was alive . . . 

I ’Spose you told him I was dead too, sir,” says she, looking up 
from the wotk, 

” Spare me, spare me 1 Years ago, perhaps, when I had lost sight 
of you, I may, perhaps, have thought . . . 

And it’s not to you, George Brandon — it’s not to you,” cries 
Caroline, starting up, and speaking with her sweet, innocent, ringing 
voice ; it’s to kind, dear friends, — it’s to my good God that 1 owe fny 
lift, which you had'fiung it away. And I paid yotl* back by guarding 
yotir boy’s dear lift, I did, under — under Him who giveth and taketh. 
And bless His name ! ” 

** You are a good woman, and I am a bad, sinful man, Caroline,” lays 
the other. *‘You saved my Philip’s — our Philip’s life, at the risk of 
your own. Now J tell you that another immense danger menaces him, 
and may come upon him any day as long as yonder scoundrel is idive. 
Buppose his character is assailed } suppose, thiUkhig you dead, 1 
married another.” 

” Ah, George, you never thotiglit Him daad ; though, pethaps, you 
wished it, sir. And many woidd lia^ died,^ added the poor Little Sister. 

**Look, Caroline? If t*was mirHed to you, my wife— Phflip’s 
mother — ^was not my tHft, and he is her natural SOU. Tlie property he 
inherits does not helong to him. The dhildr^ of hit gmnd&ther’s other 
daughter cla^ |fe, md Philip is a beggar. Philip, bred lie has been-— 
Philip, the heir mother’s large fortune.” 

” And— -said W ftther's, too ?” asks Caitittne, anadoUlily. ' 

dami%M you— though, no, by hesvenai 1 CttU trust yoU with 
everything. '1>ii|h.uwn great gains have be«af surillowad up in specttlationB 
which have been almost all fttsL There has been a fate biding over 
me* Carolina-^ righteous punishment ibr hating deserted you. l sleep 
with a sword ov^ mjr head, whl^ may fsQ and destroy me. 1 walk 
with a volcano Under my fe^, wldch ml^ burst thf dap and attuIhilaW 
me. And pec^le speak of the ftniotis Xft, tbg rfchW. Wrmin, 

the prOsperoos Dr. PirmiU I I riWl bitte JtbsJWTh I 

bsili^eambeb^,imd|gmAmS«ldidih^t^^ ^ 

Alone, mre you?” said Casolins.^ 
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har^ kapt l)y you, only yon— you flungf hor away. Look hete, Goorgo 
Brandon. It’a oVea? with ud. Years and yeata ago it lias where a little 
ohemb was buried. But I love my Philip ; and I won’t hurt him, no, 
never, never, nevet.” 

And as the doctor turned to go away, OaroHne ibOoWed him wistftdly 
into the hall, and it was there that Philip fbund them. 

Caroline’s tender never, nevei,” rang in Philip’s maoiory ashesat 
at "Pidley’s party, amidst the artists and authors tho^e attMOblodL |Khil 
was thoughtful and silent. He did not laugh very loud, fae did not 
praise or abuse anybody outrageou*»ly, as Was the wont of that inhil 
emphatic young gentleman. He scarcely contradicted a single JpOfiOn ; 
and perhaps, when Larkins said Scumble’s last picture was beau(i|!Ul, or 
Bunch, the clitic of the praised Bowman’s last novd, 08 n|btitcd 

himself with a scornful “ Ho ! ” and a pull at his whiskers, by Way of 


protest and denial Had he been in his usual fine Spirits, and ^^ying 
hiB ordinary flow of talk, he would have informed LarkiuO ana tM 
assembled company not only that Scumble was an impostor, but that toi 
Larkins, was an idiot for admiring him* He would have infl>rmed4lhn<ill 
that he was intitukted about that jackass Bowman, that bdokney, thgt 
wretched ignoramus, who* didn’t know his own or any odier langiihge. 
He would ||;ive taken down one of Bowman’s stories from the end 
proved the folly, imbecility, and crass ignorance of that authbV. 
has a simple little stock of novels and poems in an old cabinet A ode 
studio, and reads them still with much artless wonder tnd respect.^ 
to be sure, Phil would have asserted propositions the exaot controfy if 
those here maintained, and declared that Bowman was a genital^ ind 
Scumble a most accomplished artist. But then, you know, 
else must have commenced by taking the other side. Oertainly a m^re 


paradoxical, and provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory ii|p|tai}| 
than Hr. I^il, 1 never knew. I never met Dr. Johnson, who diit^ bdtma 
I came up to town $ but 1 do believe Phil Pirfhin 
and argoed even witk Mnt. 

At these 1%uraday divans the hott provided the lUodkkl 
refreahmant/i^ Betsy the maid, or Tirgilio tbit model, traveQ^ 
fro with glasses and water. Bach guest brought his owh 
promise you thkre were such libcnd cohtributiohs bf fhe 
studio was frill of it ; and new corners used to be saluted ly 
laugliter as you heard, rather than sa#, them CntSHlj^, and 
fog. Jt was, “ Holloa, Profl^ets ! is that you, old ** 
of Prodgers (that fameus soulptor) would p^essutly lemu 
cloud. It was, ^^Newoome, how goes?” and 
mediocre artkt, I must own, but a famous good f^w ^ 
monty pretty villa and pltftiiy and lit 

his appearance, and be Warmly greeted by our Wa 
that'you, P. B. t wodll yjhjt UKa a 
fbgf And the dai^ vohWbf FsadsfM^vhAhffl 
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critic on Art), would boom out of the tobaooo-mist, and would e^daim, 
Adink ? I would like a drink/* Ab, gboata of youtbi agmn je draw 
bear! Old figures glimmer through the doud. Old songs echo out 
of tjlie distance. What were you saying anon about Dr. Johnson, boys 7 
I am sure some of us most remember him. As for me, 1 am so old, 
that 1 might have been at Edial school— ^ the other pupil along with 
Uttle Davy Garrick and his brother. 

We had a bachelor's supper in the Temple so lately that 1 think we 
must pay but a very brief visit to a smoking party in Thomhaugh Street, or 
the ladies will say that we are too fond of bachelor habits, and keep our 
friends away from their charming and amiable society. A novel must 
not smell of cigars much, nor should its refined and genteel page be 
itained with too frequent brandy and water. Please to imagine, then, the 
prattle of the artists, authors, and amateurs assembled at Ridley’s divan. 
Pancy Jaman, the miniature painter, drinking more liquor than any man 
present, asking his neighbour (aub voce) why Ridley does not give his 
father (the old butler) five shillings to wait ; suggesting that perhaps the 
old man is gone out, and is getting seven-and-sixpenoe elsewhere ; praising 
Etidley’s picture aloud, and sneering at it in an undertoq^e ; and when a 
asan of rank ha|iy9^ to enter the room, shambling up to Mm, and fawning 
>n hkn, nmjgjUagiog to him with fulsome pnuae and daltafy. When the 
^ntlemanVback is turned, Jarman can ifiit ^agraitia at it. I hope he 
riU never forgive Ridley, and always oontiiiue to hate him : for hate 
um Jarman will, as long as he is prosperousf |BfB& curse him as long as 
he world esteems him. Look at l^ym, the w^bent of Saint Bronze 
mrd by, coming in to join the liteiwuy and ajUjl^ assembly, and choking 
n his white neckcloth to the dii'’erdoii^ of the company who can see 
dm I Sixteen, eighteen, twenfy isp^xnbled. Open the windows, 

^r sure they will all ^ ariiled with the ^^toke ! Why, it fiUa the whole 
louse 80 , that the Little Sister has to opmi her parlour window on the 
fround^floor, and gapp ftsr air. 

Phil’s head Ami c%Pir me thrust out #om a window above, hud he lolls 
here, musing ahowt own afifairs, as his smoke aseonds to the skies. 
Toiing Mn Pinniii is known to be wealthy, and his iktfaer gives 
eiy goodpsSftsM In CM Parr Street, so Jarman sidles up to Phil and 
mnts a little too. He enters into conversation by idsipixig 

{:idiey*s p(otar|4^ is on the easel. ^ 

^^Eveiybo^ is pndsii^ it; what fim think of it, SIr« Pirmin? 
Tory queer dlUwing about those isn’t there f *’ 

" Is iherif^^* growls Phil. 

« Very Igtd colour.’* 

“Oh!” saysPhU. 

** The cbmposition is so clearly prigged 4om Bsphael.’^ 

‘’iadeedt** 

pardon. I don’t 0Mk you ImoWho I aatf** oontJattel 
he oth#f %jilh a siiapeir* 
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« 1 do," Mjy» ?hil, glaring at Uni: “ Ytni’i* a printer, and f&at 

name is Mr. Envy,” 

Sir 1” shrieks the painter ; but he is nd^raMiog hhnself to the tails 
of Phil’s coat, the superior half of Mr. FSrmin’a body i* itwlohlhg out of 
the Tvindow. Now, you may speak of a nwto behind his badb, but not to 
him. So Mr. Jarman withdraws, and addresses himself ihce to ftoe^ to 
somebody else in the company. I daresay he abuses that imjbu- 

dent, bumptious young doctor’s sou* Have 1 iaot owned that was 
often very rude ? and tc*night he is in a specially bad humour. 

As he continues to stare into the street, who is that who has just nsdad 
up to the railings below, and is talking in at Mr. Brandon’s Window 7 
Whose blackguard voice and laugh are those which Phil recognkel with n 
shudder 7 It is the voice and laugh of our friend Mr. Hunt, whom PhSi^ 
left, not very long since, near his father’s house in Old Parr Street; and 
both of those familiar sounds are more vinous, more odious, more &ln|ni-* 
dent than they were even two hours ago. 

“ Holloa! I say !” he calls out with a laugh and a curse. 
Whatdyouoallem I Hang it I don’t shut the window. Let a feUow inl**^ 
and as ho looks towards the upper window, where Philip’s head and 
bust appear dark before the light. Hunt ^ries out, ^^HoHoal what 
game’s up now, I wonder ? Supper and ball. Shouldn’t be surprised.” 
And he hiccups a waltz tune, and clatters time to it with his diHy 
boots. 

“ Mrs. Whatdyoucall ! Mrs. B — !” the sot then recommences to shrielc 
out. Must see you-^most particular business. Private and confidentiaL 
Hear of something to your advantage.” And rap, rap, rap, he is now tbWU'^ 
dering at the door. In the clatter of twenty voices few hear Hunt’s Woiae 
except Philip ; or, if they do, only imagine that another of Bidie/a guests 
is arriving. 

At the hall door there is talk and altercation, and the hi^ shMb oif 
a well-known odious voice. Philip moves quickly ftbm his wittdoWJi 
shoulders Mend Jarman at the studio door, and hustling past him ohtsiaillf 
no doubt, more good wishes ftom that ingenious artist. Philip is so VWw 
and oveifbearing that I really have a mind to depose him from his 
of hero — only, you see, we are committed. His name is on tbs p0if 
overhead, and we can’t take it down and put up ano&er. Ibe 
Sister is standing in her hall by the just opened door, and rOmcmiMMlil 
with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish to force his way in. 

<< Pooh 1 shtufT, my dear I If he’s here I musht see 
business^-^get out of that I” and he reels forward and agi^ 
line’s riioulder. 

Get away, you brute, you i” or^m the Uttle tady « Go hm^ 
Hunt ; you are worse than you were this mornings” She is a 
litJile woman, and puts out a firm Utite am agaiiis^ lUa odioue’lkMIlM 
She hm seen patients in in fover: shurihiii^ 

a ti^sy man. ” Lai is it you, 1&. IfiiiBp? Who ^ 



isd XBB iiQvxamnBis ot . 

P avm? «ia't iSt to fb npotsirB wniong tho <geatleiDatti indeed 

Toa laid Fiind^ 'wno here— end jit iao’t the hither. It’i the cub I 
y ih^ doctor, lifTherc'c the doctor?’^ biooupa the chaplain* lorch^ 
ingagaiost the wall; and then he loolk^s at Philip with bloodshot e^es, 
that twinkle hate. Who wantah jou, 1 shUke to hnow ? Had enough 
of you already to-day. Conceited brute. Don*t look at me in that 
Bortawayl I ain’t afhtid of you — ain’t afraid anybody. Time was 
when I was a young man £ght ^ou as soon as look at you. J say, 
Philip!” 

“ Go home, now. Do go home, there’s a good man,” says the landlady. 
I say ! Look here — ^hic — hi ! Philip I On your word as a gentle- 
man, your father’s not here ? He’s a sly old boots, Brummell Firmin is — 
Trinity man — I’m not a Trinity man — Corpus man. I say, Philip, give 
us your hand. Bear no malice. Look here — something very particular. 
After dinner — ^went into Air-street — you knowrU^JIIHW cmleur — 

cleaned out. Cleaned out, on the honour gf 'jfi (j^tlainau ,^ 11 ^ ^anaster oi 
arts of the University of Cambridge. So Was your father — ^no, he went 
cut in medicine. I say, Philip, hand put<£ve sovereigns, and let’s try 
the luck again ! What, you won’t? mean,^|jay. Don’t be mean.” 

Oh, here’s five shillings ! Go ahd liaveaiMkb. Fetch a cab for him, 
Firgilio, do ! ” cries the mistress of the houg||i 

** That’s not enough, my dear ! ” criel the chaplain, advancing towards 
Bdrs. Brandon, with such a leer and Wt that Philip, half choked with 
passion, runs forward, grips Hunt by the collar, and crying out, You 
Slthy scoundrel I as this is not my house, I may kick you out of it 1 
ill^ another iastant has run Hunt through the passage, hurled him down 
he steps, and sent him sprawling into the kennel. 

“How down below,” says Rosebury, placidly, looking from above. 
Personal conflict. Intoxicated individual — ^in gutter. Oor impetuous 
has floored him.” 

itatnt, after a moment, sits up and glares at Philip. He is not hurt, 
hsrhaps the shock has sobered him. He thinks, perhaps, Philip is going 
e strike again. “Hands off, bastabd!” shrieks out the prostrate 
rretch. 

“ O Philip, Philip I He’s mad, he’s tipny I ” cries out the little 
lister, ruzming into the street. She puts her arms round Philip. “ Don’t 
oind him, dear-^he’s mad ! Polioetnan ! The gentleman has had too 
aueb. Come in, Philip ; come in I ” 

She took him into her little room. She was pleased with the 
;allantry of the boy. She liked to see him just now, standing over her 
nemy, courageous, victorious, her champion. *‘LaI how savage he 
lid look ; and how brave and stKXDf you are t But the little wretch 
tin’t fit to stand before suda fMl you 1” And aha passed her little ha»d 
hia anoi of whiiob the muaalaa wara all in a q^ver from the recent 
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“Wlbat tlii« Bcoundrel mesa ti|l> fflffiag lae bastatdt" uid 
Philip, th« wild blae eyes glaiiog rotmd siboat with mn thaa (nrdisary 
fieroeaaas. 

"Nimenee, dear I Who minds anything he mpi that beast? His 
iangnage is always homd } he's hdt t gl^eilBBa> He hsd had toa 
much this morning when ha was here. What matten whaji he ssyal 
He won’t know anything about ii to-morrow. But it was kind of i^y 
Philip to rescue his poor little nurse, wasn’t it 7 Like a novel. Come in, 
and let me make you some tea, Don’t go to no more smoking ; you 
have had enough Come in and talk to me.” 

jbid, as a mother, with sweet pious face, yearns to her little, children 
from her seat, she fondles him, watches him; die fills her teapot from 
her smging kettle. She talks — ^talks m her homely way, and on this 
subject and that. It is a wonder how she prattles on, tfi^ is generally 
rather silent, ^e won’t see Phil’s eyes, which are |hllf^wing h^ about 
very strangely and fiercely. And when agam he mnttsi% Wu/h did he 
mean by. . “L8,mydear,howcrossyouarel”irttpl*®Wl(»pW*‘ ”It’s 
always so ; you won’t be happy withuut yotur dgsz. # oih&oot, a 

beauty ! Pa brought it home from the club. A jMi| him 

some. You must light it at the little end. There 1 ** X tliiRld 

draw the ^ctutre which my mind sees of her hghtp^ Piws tfWdA'W 
him, and smiling the w)^, the little innooent Delilah "*»%l fii<^ d 
wheedling this young Samson, I know it wotild b^ § pimm | 
wuh Bidley woi^d sketch it for me. 
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CHAPTEB Xlt 
DAMOOim 

^ N the next morning, at an hour so 

/ \ early that Old Parr Street was scarce 

=4 ^ awake, and even the maids who wash 

I the broad steps of the houses of the 
J tailors and medical gentlemen who 
inhabit that region had not yet gone 

down on their knees before their re- 

~ specdye doors, a ring was heard at 
Dr. Firmin’s night bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning 
attendant, a little person in a grey 
gown and a blade bonnet nutde her 
appearance, handed a note to the 
servant, and said the case was most 
urgent and the doctor must come at 
once. Was not Lady Hnmandhaw 
the noble person whom we last men* 
tioned, as the invalid about whom 
the doctor and the nurse had Bpdken 
a few words on the previoiia evening? 
The Little Sister, for it was she, used the very same name to the servant, 
who retired grumbling to waken up bis master and deliver the note* 
Nurse Brandon sate awhile in the great gaunt dining-roma where 
hung the portrait of the doctor in his qdeaiimbJiek collar and ooA, and 


contemplated this masterpiece until ^ 
from the apartment, when she took j 
which Mrs. Firmin’s 
» That’a Ul^ 
is a little 2iaBMSM||£)MSAM)l 

each i^dtb 

th* ^ 


rii^lwuMniaidB drove her 
ttat other little room to 


“Oh.it'sj^m 
you tthate<Ln||^l 

loAWpy^Sr 



jean ago,” ahe tbinka. “ It 

tbem-^thaj were readj to tear out 
And thafa Mn. Virtain’e! W<dl,Ia«ppoae 
||t||||fti*her. if be have ahe could have beeu bo 
A&d the doctor, enteriag aofttj b/ 
jmat the thick Tnduj oorpet, oonea op to her 
li^ liate^ gaaiog at the pert^t of the departed 

ft- 

? I wonder yoa t^eided her nc btiltcr iM 

» Pve i notion idse’s net the on^y omi« - Sfcf 
says the little lady* 
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is it, Caroline?” asks the deep-voioed doctor; <<and what 
brings you So early ? ” 

The little sister then explains to him. *^Last night alter he went 
away Hunt came, sure enough. He had been drinking. He was very 
rude, and Philip wouldn't bear it. Philip had a good oottrage ot his own 
and a hot blood. And Philip thought Hunt was insulting her, the Little 
Sister. So he up with his hand and down goes BCr. Hunt on the pare- 
ment. Well, when he was down he was in a dreadful way, and he called 
Philip a dreadful name.” 

‘‘Aname? what xiame?” Then Caroline told the doctor the name 
Mr. Hunt had used ; and if Firmin's face usually looked wicked, I dare* 
say it did not seem very angelical, when he heard how this odious name 
had been applied to his son. Gan he do Philip a mischief 7 ” Caroline 
continued. thought I was bound to tell his father. Look here, 
Dr. P., I don’t want to do my dear boy a harm. But suppose what you 
told me last night isn't true-*-as I don't think you mu(^ mind l-^mind*-* 
saying things as are incorrect you know, when us women are in the 
case. But suppose when you played tho villain, thinking only to takfe in 
a poor innocent girl of sixteen, it was you who were took in, and that 
1 was your real wife after all ? There would be a punishment t” 

1 should have an honest and good wife, Caroline,” said the diditor, 
with a groan. 

This would be a punishment, not for you, but for my poor 
the woman goes on. “ What has he done, that his honest name shmild 
be took from him^and his fortune perhaps ? I have been lyings broad 
awake all night thinking of him. AIj, George Brandon ! Why, why did 
you come to my poor old father’s house, and bring this misery down on 
me, and on your child unborn?” 

“ On myself, the worst of all,'’ says the doctor. 

“ You deserve it. But it’s us innocent that has had, or will have, to 
suilhr most. O George Brandon I Think of a poor child, flung aWsy, 
and left to starve and die, without even so much as knowing yonr xmii 
name I Think of your boy, perhaps brought to ^ame and poverl^ 
through your fault 1 ” 

“ Do you suppose I don’t often think of my wrong?” sayi^the d) 9 Cto^, 
** That it does not cause me sleepless nights, and hours of anguish ? Aji ) 
Caroline I * and he looks in the glass j I am not shaved, and it^ ye ty 
unbeoom%,” he thinks ; that is, if I may dare to read his flioughts, an I 
do to report his unheard words. 

“ You think of your wrong now it may be found out, I divcMr 
says Caroline. “ Suppose this Hunt turns agmnst you f 
mad for drink and mon^ 5 has been in gapl**« hO said this vety 
me and my papa. He’ll do or say anything. If treat him ha^^axlA 
Philip have treated him hard*-not hardt 
he’ll pull the house down and himself 
Perhape he drank so much lim ul^t, 

VOIm UI. — NO. 17. 


r then served him ihnui^ 
under It; but he% be trOfiAgil, 
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fear he means mischief, and 1 came here to say so, and hoping that you 
might be kep on your guard, Doctor F., and if you have to quarrel 
with him, I don’t know what you ever will do, I am sure — no more than 
if you had to light a chimney-sweep in the street. I have been awake all 
night thinking, and as soon as ever as I saw the daylight, I determined 1 
would run and tell you.” 

** When he called Philip that name, did the boy seem much disturbed? ” 
asked the doctor. 

‘‘ Yes; he referred to it again and again — ^though I tried to ooaJt him 
out of it. But it was on his mind last night, and 1 am sure he will think 
of it the first thing this morning. Ah, yes, doctor I consoienee will some- 
times let a gentleman doze ; but after discovery has come, and opened your 
curtains, and said, ^ You desired to b#called early ! ’ there’s little use in 
trying to sleep much. You look very much fi-ightened, Doctor F.,” the 
nurse continues. ** You haven’t such a courage as Philip has; or as you 
had when you were a young man, and came a leading poor girls astray. 
You used to be afraid of nothing then. Do you remember that fellow on 
board the steamboat in Scotland in our wedding-tnp, and, la, 1 thought 
you was going to kill him. That poor little Lord Cinqbars told me ever 
so many stories then about your courage and shooting people. It wasn’t 
very courageous, leaving a poor girl without even a name, and scarce a 
guinea, was it ? But I ain’t come to call up old stories — only to warn 
you. Even in old times, when he mariied us, and I thought he was doing 
a kindness, 1 never could abide this horrible man. In Scotland, when you 
was away shooting with your poor little lord, the things Hunt used to say 
and look was dreadful. I wonder how ever you, who were gentlemen, 
could put up with such a fellow I Ah, that was a sad honeymoon ot 
ours 1 I wonder why Pm a thinking of it now ? I suppose it^e from 
having seen the picture of the other one — poor lady ! " 

1 have told y6u, Caroline, that I was so wild and desperate at that 
unhappy time, I was scarcely accountable for my actions. If 1 left you, 
it was be cap e t Lbad no other resource but flight. 1 was a ruined, penni- 
less maivtet fyp my marriage with Ellen Ringwood. You don’t suppose 
the marriage was happy ? Happy I when have I ever been happy ? 
My lot k be wretched, and bring wretchedness down on those I love I 
On you, <m my father, on my wife, on my boy— I am a doomed man. 
Ah, that the innocent should suffer fbr me!” And our friend looks 
asbmCe in the glass, at the blue chin, and hollow eyes which make bis 
guilt look the more haggard. 

I never had my lines,” the Little Skter continued, ** I never kne^ 
there were papers, or writings, or anything but a ring and a clergyna^^f 
when you married me. But Fve heard tell that people in Scotland don t 
kant a clergyman at all ; and if they call themwives man and wife, they 
are mamand wife. Now, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Brandon certainly did trav 
together in Scotland — ^witness that man whom you Wera going to throw 
inm the lidm fi)f being rude to your . . . Lai Don’t fly 
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out 00 ! It wasn^t me, o poor girl of eucteen, wlio did wrong. It was 
you, a man of the world, who was years and years older.’* 

When Brandon carried off his poor little "victim and wife, there had 
been a journey to Scotland, where Lord Cinqbars, then alive, bid sporting 
quarters. His lordship’s chaplain, Mr. Hunt, had been of the pai’ty, 
which fate very soon ailcr wards separated. Death seized on Cinqbm at 
Naples. Debt caused Firmin — •‘Brandon, as be called himself then-— to 
fly the country. The chaplain wandered from gaol to gaol. And as for 
poor little Caroline Brandon, I suppose the husband who had married her 
under a false name thought that to escape her, leave her, and disown her 
altogether was an easier and less dangerous plan than to continue relations 
with her. So one day, four months after their marriage, the young couple 
being then at Dover, Caroline’s husband happened to go out for a walk. 
But he sent away a portmanteau by the back door when he went out for 
the walk, and as Caroline was waiting for her little dinner some hours after, 
the porter who carried the luggage came with a little note from her 
dearest G. B.; and it was full of little fond expressions of regard and 
affection, such as gentlemen put into PtUe notes ; but dearest G. Br. said 
the bailiffs were upon him, and one of them had arrived that morning, 
and he must fly : and he took half the money he had, and left half for 
his little Cairy. And he would be back soon, and arrange matters ; or 
tell her where to write and follow him. And she was to take care of her 
little health, and to write a great deal to her Georgy. And she did not 
know how to write very well then ; but she did her best, and improved a 
great deal; for, indeed, she wrote a great deal, poor thing. Sheets and 
dieets of paper she blotted with ink and tears. And then the money waft 
spent; and the next money; and no more came, and no more letters. 
And she was alone at sea, sinking, sinkinf, when it pleased Heaven to 
send that friend who rescued her. It is such a sad, sad little story, that 
in fact I don t like dwelling on it ; not caring to look upon poor innocent, 
trusting creatures in pain. 


. . Well, then, when Caroline exclaimed, » La ! don’t fly out so, 
Dr. Firmin I I suppose the doctor had been crying out, and sweasring 
fiercely, at the recollections of his friend Mr. Brandon, and at the danger 
which possibly hung over that gentleman. Marriage ceremonies are dan- 
gerous risks in jest or in earnest. You can’t pretend to marry even a 
poor old bankrupt lodging-house-keeper’s daughter without some risk of 
being brought subsequentiy to book. If you have a vulgar wife alive, 
an afterwards choose to leave her and marry an earl’s niece, you wffl 
come to trouble, however well connected you are and highly bkoed in 
rociety. If you have had thirty thousand pounds with wife No. 2t mtA 
ave to pay It back on a BUdden, the payment may be inconvenient. ’ 
may be tned for bigamy, mid sentenced, goodness knowa to vhat pnikli. 

ment. At any rate, if the matter is made public, and von are a 

^ectaUe man, moving in the higheM sdentifio and aoedai eadttL iImm 
citdee may be di^sed tn request you. to'VfiOk oot ctf tiheir efacim&MiA 
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A novellBt, I knov, ought to have no likes, dislikes, pitj, partiality for his 
characters; but I dechu'e 1 cannot help feeling a respectful compassion for 
a gentleman, who, in consequence of a youthful, and, I am sure, sincerely 
rqgr^tted folly, may be liable to lose his fortune, his place in society, and 
hlSA considerable practice. Punishment hasn't a right to come with such 
a pede claudo. There ought to be limitations ; and it is shabby and 
revengeful of J ustice to present her little bill when it has been more than 
twenty years owing. . . , Having had his talk out with the Little 

Sister, having a long past crime suddenly taken down from the shelf; 
having a remorse, long since supposed to be dead and buried, suddenly 
starting up in the most blustering, boisterous, inconvenient manner; 
having a rage and terror tearing him within ; I can fancy this most 
respectable physician going about his day's work, and most sincerely 
B 3 rmpathize with him. Who is to heal the physician ? Is he not more 
sick at heart than most of his patients that day ? He has to listen to 
Lady Megrim cackling for half an hour at least, and describing her Httlc 
ailments. He has to listen, and never once to dare to say, Confound 
you, old chatterbox ! What arc you prating about your ailments to me, 
who am suffering real torture whilst 1 am smirking in your face? '' He 
has to wear the inspiriting smile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, to 
whisper hope, to administer remedy ; and all day, perhaps, he sees no one 
so utterly sick, so sad, so despairing, as himself. 

The first person on whom he had to practise hypocrisy that day was 
his own son, who chose to come to breakfast-^ meal of which son and 
father seldom now partook in company. What does he know, and what 
does he suspect ?’* are the father’s thoughts ; but a louring gloom is on 
Philip’s face, and the father's eyes look into the son’s, but cannot penetrate 
their darkness. 

Did you stay late last night, Philip ? " says papa. 

Yes, sir, rather late," answers the soa^ 

“ Pleasant party ?" 

No, sir, stupid. Youir fri^ Mr. Hunt wanted to come in. He 
was drunk, and rude to 9 xmndon, and 1 was obliged to put him out 
of the door. He was dreadftilly violent and abusive.*' 

Swore a good deal, I suppose ? ” 

Fiercely, air, and called names." 

I daresay Philip’s heart beat so when he said these last words, that 
they were inaudible : at all events, Philipps father did not appear to pay 
much attention to the words, for he was busy reading the Mcmmg 
and behind that sheet of ikshionable news hid whatever expression of 
agony there mi|ght be on his face. Philip afterwards told his present 
biographer of this breakfast meeting and dreary iiU^brttU, “ I burned to 
ask what was the meaning of that scoundrel’s woiida ^ the past night, 
Philip said to\is biographer ; “ but I did not dare, swnehow. You see, 
Pendennis, it is not pleasant to say pcant-blank to your &dier, * Sir, are 
70 U a confirmed scoundrel, or are you not ? 
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made a^double marriage, as yonder otiber rascal hinted ; and that my own 
legitimacy and my mother’s fair fame, as well as poor, harmless Caroline’s 
honour and happiness, have been destroyed by yomr crime ?’ But I had 
lain awake all night thinking about that scoundrel Hunt’s words, and 
whether there was any meaning beyond dininken malice in what he said.” 
So we find that three people had passed a bad night in consequence of 
Mr. Firmin’s evil behaviour of five^andftwenty years back, which surely 
was a most unreasonable punishment for a sin of such old date. I wish, 
dearly^beloved brother sinners, we could take all the punishment fbr ottr^ 
individual crimes on our individual shoulders : but we drag them iB 
down with us**that is the fact ; and when Macheath is Condelkumd to 
hang, it is Polly and Lucy who have to weep and suffer and wear piteoua 
mourning in their hearts long after the dare-devil rogue has jumped off 
the lyburn ladder, 

** Well, sir, he did not say a word,” said Philip, recounting the meet- 
ing to his fi'icnd ; “ not a word, at least, regarding the matter both of ns 
had on our hearts. But about fashion, parties, politics, he discQursed 
much more freely than was usual with him. He said 1 might have had 
Lord llingwood’s seat for Whipham but for my unfortunate politics. 
What made a Radical of me, he asked, who was naturally one of the 
most hau^ty cf men? (and that, I think, perhaps I am,” says Phil, 
** and a good many liberal fellows are.”) I should edm down, he 
was sure — I should calm doAvn, and be of the politics des homms du 
mondeJ' 

Philip could not say to his father, Sir, it is seeing you cringe before 
great ones that has set my own back up.” There were countless points 
about which father and son could not speak; and an invisible, tkaex- 
pressed, perfectly imintelUgible mistrust, always was present when those 
two were tete-a-tete. 

Their meal was scarce ended when entered to them Mr. Hunt, with his 
hat on, 1 was not present at the time, and cannot speak as a certainty ; 
but I should think at his ominous appearance Philip may have tamed red 
and his father pale. Now is the time,” both, I daresay, thought ; and 
the doctor remembered his stormy young days of foreign gambling, 
intrigue, and duel, when lie was put on his ground before his adversary, 
ondpi bidden, at a given signal, to fire. One, two, three ! Each man’s 
hand was armed with malice and murder. Philip had plenty of pluck fts* 
his party but 1 should think on such an occasion might be a little nervous 
and fluttered, whereas his father’s eye was keen, and his aim rapid and 
steady. 

“ You and Philip had a difference last night, Philip tdls 
doctor. ^ 

« Tes, and I pronused he should pay me,” said the edergymam ^ 

“ And I said I should desire no better/ says Mr. Phil. 

<<He struck his aemori his iadier’s Mend^ aid; a 
gasped Hunt. ' ^ 
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“ Were yon to repeat what you did last night, I liiould repeaiwht^ 1 

said Phil. “ You insulted a good woman.” 
a lie, sir 1 ” criea the other. 

'' You insulted a good woman, a lady in her own house, and I turnsd 
you out of it,” said Phil. 

1 Si y, again, it is a lie, sir I ” screams Hunt, with a stamp on the 

table. 

That you should give me the lie, or otherwise, is perfectly itnina- 
tetial to me. But whenever you insult Mrs. Brandon, or any harmless 
woman in my presence, I shall do my best to chastise you,” cries Philip 
of the red moustaches, curling them with much dignity. 

“ You hear him, Firm in ? ” says the parson. 

Faith, 1 do, Hunt ! ” says the physician ; and I think he means 
what he says, too.” 

“ Oh ! you take that line, do you?” cries Hunt of the dirty hands, the 
dirty teeth, the dirty neckcloth. 

I take what you call that line ; and whenever a rudeness is offered 
to that admirable woman in my son's hearing, 1 shall be astonished if he 
does not resent it,” says the doctor. “ Thank you, Philip I ” 

The father 8 resolute speech and behaviour gave Philip great momen- 
tary comfort. Hunt’s words of the night before had been oc‘cupying the 
young man’s thoughts. Had Fiimin been criminal, he could not be so 
bold. 

You talk this way in presence of yoiw son ? You have been talking 
over the matter together before 7 ” aska iiunt. 

*‘We have been talking over thw' matter before — ^yes. We were 
engaged on it when you came inlw«bmikfaBt,’^ said the doctor. Shall 
we go on with the coaveraationvwfaei'W we left it off? ” 

Well, do — that is, if you dare,” said the clergyman, somewhat 
astonished. ' 

** Philip, iBljr AHr, it ia ill for a man to hide hia head before bis own 
son ; but if 1 am to speak — and speak I must one day or the other — why 
not now?” 

** Why stt sU, Firmin 7 aaks the clergyman, astonished at the other’s 
rather sudden resolve. 

** Why ? Because I am sick and tired of you, Mr. Tufton BunV’ 
cries the physician, in hie most lofty manner, of you and your presence 
in my house ; yotir blackguard behafiouf and your rascal entortions^ 
because you will force me to speak one day or the other<«-«-Md now, 
Philip, if you like, shall be the day.” 

** Hang it, I say 1 Stop a bit I ** oHes the oleiyyman* 

“ I understand you want seme more money from me." 

“ I did promise Jacobs I would pay him to-day, and that was irhat 
made me so sulky last night; and, perhaps, I took a little too muchk You see 
my mind was out of order ; and what^a the use of ,teUing a story diat is no 
good to any one, Firmin — ^least of all to you,” cries the parson^ darWy* 
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tHHtiiTififf, yon rniHaii, Til bear wltli yon no more,*’ cries tbe doctor, 
the veins of his forehead swelling as he looks fiercely at his dirty adver* 
saiy. '* In the last nine months, Philip, this men has had nine hundred 

pounds from me.” 

“ The luck has been eo rery bad, io bad, upon my honour, now,” 
grumbles the parson. 

<< To-morrow he will want more; and the next day more) and the 
next day more i andy in fine, I won't live with this accursed man of tbe 
sea round my neck. You shall hare the story ; and Mr. Hunt diall iit 
by and witness against his own crime and minSe I had been very wild Ut 
Cambridge, when I was a young man. 1 had quarrelled with my fiither, 
lived with a dissipated set, and beyond my means ; and had had my debte 
paid so often by your grandfkther, that 1 wac afraid to ask for more* Ho 
was stem to me ; I was not dutiful to him. 1 own my fiiult. Mr. Hunt 
can bear witness to what 1 say.” 

was in hiding at Margate, under a false name. You know*^^^ 
name.” ^ 

“ Yes, sir, 1 think I know the nbrne,” Philip said, thinking he liked 
his father better now than he had ever liked him in his life, and sighing, 
“ Ah, if he had always been frank and true with me I ” 

I todk humble lodgings with an obscure family.” [If Dr. Firvnin had 
a prodigious idea of his own grandeur and importance, you see I cannot 
help it— and he was long held to be such a respectable man.] And there 
I found a young girl — one of the most innocent beings that ever a man 
played i#ith and betrayed. Betrayed, I own It, Heaven forgive met Tha 
crime has been the Shame of my life, and darkened my whole career wilh 
misery. I got a man worse than myself, if that could be. I got Hunt fixr 
a few pounds, which he owed me, to make a sham marriage between me 
and poor Caroline. My money was soon gone. My creditors were after 
me. I fied the country, and I left her.” 

A i^am marriage 1 a sham mariiage !” cries the elergyman. ^ 
you make me perform it by holding a pistol to tny throat 7 4 faUcit 
Won't risk transportation for nothings But 1 owed him moni^ 
cards, and hS had my bill, and he eaid he would let me ofP, aqd that'# 
elhy 1 helped him. Never mind. 1 km out of the busdnew 
Mr. Brummell Finnin, and you are in ii I have read the 4(4 ibi, 
The clergyman who performs the marriage ie liable to puuilkeuii4 if 
infi^rmed against withiti three yeaitei end it’s tweall^ years or moSNk JBikt 
you, Mr. Brummell Firmia,— your ease Is difibrent; and you, my UMiy 
gentleman, with the fiery whiskere, who strike down old men a 
you may find some of ut know how to rOretige quraelre^ M 

are down.” And with tfais^ Hunt rushed to hie grear^ hal^ and 
the house, diM^rglng in^reeationi at his hosts as hi naaied dumiiah 
the hall. ^ 

Son and father sidadwUk sikittl,albnr the 
enemy. At last the fkther sy^dte. " 
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^ is the sword that has alwajrs been hanging over my head, and 
kis XtoW falling, Philip.'* 

^ :ii What can the man do ? Is the first marriage a good marriage ? ” 
asjk^ Philip, with alarmed face. 

^ It is no marriage. It is void to all intents and purposes. You may 
suppose I have taken care to leam the law about that. Your legitimacy 
4)8 safe, sure enough. But that man can ruin me, or nearly so. He will 
try to-morrow, if not to-day. As long as you or I can give him a 
guinea, he will take it to the gambling-house. I had the mania on me 
myself once. My poor father quarrelled with me in consequence, and 
died without seeing me. I married your mother — Heaven help her, poor 
soul I and forgive me for being but a harsh husband to her — with a view 
of mending my shattered fortunes. I wished she had been more happy, 
poor thing. But do not blame me utterly, Philip. I was desperate, and 
she wished for the marriage so much I I had good looks and high spirits 
in those days. People said so.” [And here he glances obliqudy at his 
own handsome portrait] “ Now I am a wreck, a wreck I ” 

“ I conceive, sir, that this will annoy you ; but how can it ruin you ? ” 
asked Philip. 

“ What becomes of my practice as a family physician ? The practice 
is not now what it was, between ourselves, Philip, and the expenses greater 
than you imagine. I have made unlucky speculations. If you count 
upon much increase of wealth from me, my boy, you will be disappointed; 
though you were never mercenary, moi never. But the story bruited 
about by this rascal, of a physician of ei^inence engaged in two ttfarriages, 
do you suppose my rivals won't hm i% and take advantage of it — ^my 
patients hear it, and avoid me ? ” v. . 

^<Make terms with the man at isooe, then, sir, and silence him.” 

To make terms with a gambler is impossible. My purse is always 
there open for him to Ihmst his hand into when he loses. No man can 
withstand such % t am glad you have never fallen into it. 

I have quavseUod widi pou aemetimes for living with people below your 
rank : poshapgycm were ligiit, and 1 was wrong. 1 have liked, always 
did, I it, to lire with peziona of station. And these, when 

I was al diversity, taught me play and extravagance ; and in the 
world bavoEil't helped me much. Who would 7 Who would ? ” and the 
dootor twkliftwd into meditation. 

A. little’€atastrophe presently occurred, after which Mr. PhilipFirmin told 
me tile sabstanoe of this stoiy. He described his dither's long acquiescence 
in Jfant’e demandS) and eudden resistance to them, and was at a loss to 
aceemit for the change. I did not tdl my friend in eitpress terms, but I 
frmeied I could account for the dmnge of behaviour. Dr. Firmin, in his 
interviews with Caroline) had had bis mind set at rest about one part of 
his danger. The doctor need no longer fear Ac charge of a double 
marriage. The Little Simer resig^ad her daiiiia past) prewnty iUtuse* 

If a gentleman is sentenced to be hung^ I wonder ia it a 
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comfort to him or not to know beforehand the day of the operation ? Hunt 
would take his revenge. When and how? Dr. Firmin asked himself. 
Nay, possibly, you will have to learn that this eminent practitioner walked 
about with more than danger hanging imminent over him. Perhaps it 
was a rope : perhaps it was a sword : some weapon of execution, at any 
rate, as we frequently may see. A day passes : no assassin darts at the 
doctor as he threads the dim opera- colonnade passage on his way to his 
club. A week goes by : no stiletto is plunged into his well-wadded breast 
as he steps from his carriage at some noble patient’s door. Philip sajrs 
he never knew his father more pleasant, easy, good-humoured, and aflhble 
than during this period, when he must have felt that a danger was 
hanging over him of which his son at this time had no idea. I dined in 
Old Parr Street once in this memorable period (memorable it seemed 16 
me from immediately subsequent events). Never was the dinner better 
served: the wine more excellent: the guests and oonversation more 
gravely respectable than at this entertainment : and my neighbour 
remarked with pleasure how the father and son seemed to be on^much 
better terms than ordinary. The doctor addressed Philip pointedly 
once or twice; alluded to his foreign travels; spoke of his motber^s 
family — ^it was most gratifying to see the pair together. Day after 
day passes jo. The enemy has disappeared. At least, the lining of hia 
dirty hat is no longer visible on the broad marble table cf Dr. Firmin’e 
hall. 

But one day — it may be ten days after the quarrel — a little messenger 
comes te Philip, and says, Philip dear, I am sure there is something 
wrong ; that horrible Hunt has been here with a very quiet, soft-spoken 
old gentleman, and they have been going on with my poor pa about xny 
wroDgs and his— -his, indeed ! — ^and they have worked him up to kdieve 
that somebody has cheated his daughter out of a great fortune $ and who 
can that somebody be but your &ther ? And whenever they see me 
coming, pi^ and that horrid Hunt go off to the * Admiral Byng : * and 
one night when pa came home he said, * Bless you, bless you, my poer^ 
innocent, injured child; and blessed you will be, mark a fond father^ 
words ! ’ They are scheming something against Philip and Philip’s dfikher. 
Mr. Bond the soft-spoken old gentleman’s name is : and twice there haa 
been a Mr. Walls to inquire if Mr. Hunt waa at otxr house.” 

“Mr. Bond? — Mr. WaUs?— A gentleman of the name of Bond^ IW 
unde Twysden’s attorney^ An old gentlmnan, with a bald head, andi ewa 
eye bigger than the other ? ” 

“ Well, this old man has one smaller than the other, 1 do 
says Caroline. First man who came was Mr. Waller raltl^ yauuf 
fashionable chap, always laughing, talking about theatres, operas, eveiyK 
thing— came home from the < Byng ’ along with pa and his new friends 
oh ! I do hate him, that man^ Hunt then he brou^t the eldim% 
this Mr. Bond. Whet era they ooihemmg against yon, f hitip ? 1 ^ 

{Ma matter ia all about you and your jSstheTf** 
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Tears and years ago, in the poor mother’s lifetime^ Philip remembtfed 
an outbreak of wrath on his father’s part, who called uncle Twysden a 
swindling miser, and this very Mr. Bond a scoundrel who deserved to be 
Img, for interfering in some way in the management of a part of the 
’Wigfmvty which Mrs. Twysden and her sister inherited from their own 
ijprHher. That quarrel had been made up, as such quarrels are. The 
^pothers-in-law had continued to mistrust each other ; but there was no 
ieason why the feud should descend to the children ; and Philip and his 
atint, and one of her dipjJihters at least, were on good terms together. 
!E^p|ip’s uncle’s lawyers epfsced with his father’s debtor and enemy 
against Dr. Firmin : the alHapse boded no good. 

** 1 won’t tell you what Z think, Philip,” said the Either. You are 
fond of your cousin ? ” 

“ Oh I for ev ” 

** For ever, of course ! At least until we change our mind, or one of 
us grows tired, or finds a better mate.” 

“ Ah, sir !” cries Philip, but suddenly stops in his remonstrance. 

“ What were you going to say, Philip, and why do you pause ^ ” 

^1 was goii^ I# say, father, if 1 might without offending, that 1 think 
you judge h^ri^ of women. 1 know two who have been very faithful to 
you.” I? ’<• 

And I a traitor to both of them. Tes ; and my remorse, Philip, 
my remorse ! ” says his father in his deepest tragedy voice, clutching his 
hand over a heart that 1 believe beat very coolly. But, psha 1 why am 
I, Philip’s biographer, going out of the way ta abuse Philip’s papa? Is 
not the threat of bigamy and exposuse enough to disturb any man’s equa- 
nimity 7 1 say again, suppose there is another sword — a rope if you will 
eo call it — hanging over the head of our Dafbooles of Old Parr Street ? 
. . . . llowbeiit the father and tho son met and parted in these 
days with unusual gStttlSoess and oordiaUty. And these were the last 
days in which thqr wsra to meet toge^er* Nor could Philip recal with- 
out satisfaction, aftenrards, that the hand wbioh be took was pressed and 
given with a real kindness and oordialityi 

Why wel^ these the last days son and father were to pass together 7 
Dr. Firmin is still, alive. Philip is a very tolerably prosporous gentle- 
man. He and his father parted good fidends, and it is the biograpber’s 
business to narrate how and wherefore. When Philip told his father that 
Messrs. Bond and Walls, his unde Ttsysden’s attomqrs, were suddenly 
interested about Mr. Brandon and his affairs, the &ther instantly guessed, 
though the son was too simple as yet to understand how it was that these 
gentlemen interfered. If Mr. Brandon-<iPirniin*s maniage with Miss 
Bingwood was null, her sen was illegitimate^ end her fortune vent to her 
sister. Painful as such a duty might be to suish tender^hesrted people 
as our Twysden aeqaaintanees tQ dlfneiira a Puphm of bis 
yet, sfier all, du^ is defy, and a perant siust iwiioe oynythiag 
justiea and his ewn child^ ^ BtA I host in «Mlb • WbOt 
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Twyfidcn subaequtotly and repeatedly declared, I ahould never have 
been easy a moment if I thought I poMcaied wrongfully a beloved 
nephew’s property. I could not have dept in peace ; I could not have 
shown my face at my own dub, or to my own oonsoience, had I the 
weight of such an injustice on my mind.” In a word, when he found 
that there was a chance of annexing Philip’s share of the property to his 
own, Twysden saw clearly that his duty waa to stand by his own wife 
and children. 

The information upon which Talbot Twysden, Esq., acted, was 
brought to him at his office by a gentleman in dingy black, who, after 
a long interview with him, accompanied him to his lawyer, JMr. Bond, 
befoie mentioned. Here, in South Square, Gray’s Inn, the three gen^ 
tlemen held a consultation, of whieh ffie results began quickly to diow 
themselves. Messrs. Bond and Selby had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, 
]ovial, and intelligent confidential clerk, who combined bunness and 
pleasure with the utmost affability, and was acquainted with a thousand 
queer things, and queer histories about queer people in this town ; who 
lent money; who wanted money ; wbr was in debt; and who was* outrun- 
ning the constable ; whose diamonds were in pawn ; whose estates were 
over-mortgaged; who was over-building himself; who was casting eyes 
of longi\% at what pretty opera dancer — about racca» fights, bill bt^ers, 
quicguid agunt hominea* This Tom Walls had.wddli of information, and 
imparted it so as to make you die of laughing; 

The Reverend Tufton Hunt brought^this jolly fellow first to the 
Admiral Byng,” where his amiability won all hearts at the club. At 
the Byngs, it was not very difficult to gain Captain Gann’s city 
fidence. And this old man was in the course of a very trifling oOtamitkp- 
tion of rum-and-water, brought to see that his daughter ha4 biMtu the 
object of a wicked conspiracy, and was the rightful and most ix^^ed wift 
of a man who ought to declare her fedr fame before the world obd put hei 
in possession of a portion of his great fortune. 

A great fortune? How great a fortune? Was it thuo hmimi 
thousand, say? Those doctors, many of them, had fifteen thsStMd 
a-year« Mr. Walls (who perhaps knew bettor) was not at libsslf: to ssji 
wl^t toe fortune was ; but it was a shame that Mrs. Brandon WM| 
out of her rights, that was deori 

Old Gann’s excitement, when this mnktor was first brcneiNMl 
(under vows of fwofbund sect^) Was so ixltonse» that hit liM 
tottered on its rickety old throne. He well nigh bnvsl tfid| 
speak upon this mystery. Mr. snd Mrs. Ones, Hm estoctond hrnmXm 
lady of the Byng,” never saw him so emnted. Ha hiA a •ieto4q^ildm 
of the judgment of his fttonsi, Mr. Bidley ; in fiMto, he mm hm 
Bedlam, unless he had taihed to nmtiMf tUi most totoft 

action, whidi ini|^t sasfca the blood dmmf BSiton saaiiitortoMi biBllltlii 
as ha was ftea to iaf . < 
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moje cautioiia person. The doctor rick? He wjsked to tell no secretly 
nor to meddle in no gentleman's affairs :^but he have heard very difierent 
statements regarding Dr. Firmin's affairs. 

When dark hints about treason, wicked desertion, rights denied, and 
a great fortune which you are kep out of, my poor Caroline, by a rascally 
wolf in sheep's clothing, you are ; and I always mistrusted him, from the 
moment I saw him, and said to your mother, < Emily, that Brandon is a 
bad fellow, Brandon is; ' and bitterly, bitterly I’ve rued ever receiving 
him under my roof." When speeches of this nature were made to 
Mrs. Caroline, strange to say, the little lady made light of them. Oh, 
nonsense, PaJ Don’t be bringing that sad, old story up again. I have 
suffered enough from it already. If Mr. F. left me, he wasn’t the only 
one who flung me away ; and I have been able to live, thank mercy, 
through it all." 

This was a hard hit, and not to be parried. The truth is, that when 
poor Caroline, deserted by her husband, had come back, in wretchedness, 
to her father's door, the man, and the wife who then ruled him, had 
thought fit to thrust her away. And she had forgiven them : and had 
been enabled to heap a rare quantity of coals on that old gentleman’s 
head. 

When the captain remarked his daughter's indifference and unwMkg- 
ness to reopen this painful question of her ikkam laMmage with Fitmin, 
his wrath was moved, and his suspicion eiBoited. ^*l!la1 " says he, ** have 
this man been a tampering with you egidit? " 

Nonsense, Fa ! " once more says Caroline. J tell you, it is this 
fiae>ta1king lawyer's clerk has been tampering with-you. You're made a 
tool of, Pa I and you've been imde a tool of all your life 1 

Well, now, upon my konour, my good madam ! " interposes 
Mr. Walls. 

Don't talk to me, airl I don’t want any lawyers’ clerks to meddle 
in my business I ” cries Mrs. Brandon, very briskly. I don’t know 
what you’re come about. I don't want to know, and I'm most certain it is 
for no good." 

1 8a|q;>o«e it was the ill success of his ambassador that brought 
Mr. Bond himself to Thomhaugh-street ; and a more kind, fatherly, little 
man never looked than Mr. Bond, although he may have bad one eye 
smaller than the other. What is this, my dear madam, I hear from my 
confidential clerk, Mr. Walls ? ” he asked of the Little Sister. “ You 
refuscNto give him your confidence because he is only a clerk ? I wonder 
whether you will acioord it to* me, as a principal 7 " 

** She may, sir, (die may—every confidence I” ssys captain, laying 
his hand on that anuify satin waistcoat which idl his friends so long 
admired on him. She have spoken to Mr* Walls.” 

** Mr. Walls is not a fiuniiy man. I am. I have children at homt, 
Mrs. Brandon, as old as you are,” says the benevdent Boad^ ** I would 
have jtttftioe done them, and Ibr you to<k^ 
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You're very goo4 to take so muoh tarouble about me all of a 
Hudden, to be sure/’ says Mrs. Brandon, demurely. I suppose you don't 
do it for nothing.” 

1 should not require much fee to help a good woman to her rights ; 
and a lady 1 don't think needs much persuasion to be helped to her advan- 
tage,” remarks Mr. Bond. 

“ That depends who the helper is.” 

“ Well, if I can do you no harm, and help you possibly to a name, to 
a fortune, to a high place in the world, I don’t think you need be fright- 
ened. I don’t look very wicked or very artful, do I ? ” 

Many is that don’t look so. I’ve learned as muoh as that a]30Ut you 
gentlemen,’' remai-ks Mrs. Brandon. 

“ You have been wronged by one man, and doubt all.” 

“ Not all. Some, sir ! ” 

Doubt about me if I can by any possibility injure you. But how 
and why should I ? Your good father knows what has brought me here. 
1 have no secret from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, or Captain Gann, as I 
have heard you addressed ? ” 

‘‘Mr., sir — plain Mr. — No, sir; your conduct have been most open^ 
honourable, and like a gentleman. Neither would you, sir, do aught to 
disparage lYrs. Brandon ; neither would I, her father. No ways, I think, 
would a parent do hai^si to his own child. May I offer you any refresh- 
ment, sir ?” and a shak) a dingy, but a hospitable hand, is laid upon the 
glossy cupboard, in which Mrs. Brandon keeps her modest little store of 
strong waters. 

“Not one drop, thank you! You trust me, I think more tkum 
Mrs. Firm— I beg your pardon— Mrs. Brandon, is disposed to do.’* 

At the utterance of that monosyllable Firm Caroline became io white 
and trembled so, that her interlocutor stopped, rather alarmed at the effect 
of his word— his word !— his syllable of a word. 

The old lawyer recovered himself with much grace. 
«Ptedoiniie,nMdam,”he«aid; “I knowyour wiong*; Ifamryonr 
most melancholy history ; I know yonr name, and was going to naa k. but 

it seemed to renew painful recollections to you, whidi I would not ‘ 

lessly recall. 

Csptain took out a mufiy pocket-handkerchief wiped two v«9 
eyee and a sairt-front, and wink^ at the attorney, and gened In n 
pathetic maimer. 


“YouknowmystMyandaeme, eir, whoewestnagwtoaWk 

you told this old gentlenum all about me and »y affiun, Pat'** MIIbi-' 
Ceroliae, with some a^Mty. ‘‘ Here you told him that «» ' 

gave me a word <rf kindnese— that I toiled few you end h» like antHiiil 
—end when I oame faeok to you, after biuig decetTed and deaerted.^ 
you and Me shut the dam in my face? Taa^dldl youdidi MhS 
yw} Iwt a hundred thoiwtadldllionyaewcn’t mend JlI . 

vhaeyouhnlm apocrehM’e iMattwmUftMd^ 
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you all thia, Mt. What*8-your-Baine ? Pm he didn’t find aOxne- 

thing pleasanter to talk about, I’m sure I ” 

My love I ” interposed the captain. 

Pretty love I to go and tell a stranger in a public-house, and ever so 
many there besides, 1 suppose, your daughter’s misfortunes, Pa. Pretty 
love ! That’s vrhat I’ve had from you ! ” 

“ Not a soul, on the honour of a gentleman, except me and Mr. Walls.” 

** Then what do you come to talk about me at all for 7 and what 
scheme on hearth are you driving at ? and what brings this old man 
here ? ” cries the landlady of Thomhaugh Street, stamping her foot. 

“ Shall I tell you frankly, my good lady ? I called you Mrs. Firmin 
now because, on my honour and word, I believe such to be your rightful 
name — because you are the lawful wife of George Brand Firmin. If such 
be your lawful name, others bear it who have no right to bear it — and 
inherit property to which they can lay no just claim. In the year 1827, 
you, Caroline Gann, a child of sixteen, were married by a clergyman 
whom you know, to George Brand Firmin, calling himself George 
Brandon. He was guilty of deceiving you ; but you were guilty of no 
deceit. He was a hardened and wily man ; but you were an innocent 
ehild out of a schoolroom. And though he thought the marriage was 
not binding upon him, binding it is by Act of Parliament and judges’ 
decision; and you are as assuredly G^xge Firmin’s wife, madam, as 
Mrs. Bond is mine I ” ^ 

“ You have been cruelly injured, Caroline,” says the captain, wagging 
his old nose over his handkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well versed in the law of the transaction. 
“ You mean, sii*,” she said slowly, “ that if me and Mf. Brandon was 
married to each other, he knowing that he was only playing at marriage, 
and me believing that it was all for good, we are really married.” 

Undoubtedly you are, madam— my client has—that is, I hate had 
advice on the point.” 

“ But if we both knew that it wa»— was only A sort of a msiriiige — 
an irregular marriage, you know?” 

<< Then the Act says that to all intemts And pAtpome the mArriige is 
null and void.” 

** But you didn’t know, my poor imiodeat child!” sfies Mr. Gann. 

How should you 7 HoW old Was you f Bhe was A ehild in the nursery, 
Mr. Bond, when the villain inveigled her away fi:om her poor old fiither. 
She knew nothing of irregular marriages*’’ 

“ Of course She didn% the p6or tooSItire,^ m4es the old gentieman, 
rubbing his hands together with piiftct good-hnnotir. ** Poor young 
thing, poor young thing 1” 

As he vru speaking, Ottellhe, rttf ptik aid atlB, mt dttiag loeUsg 
at Ridley’s sketch «f Philip, ivhidh httttg la her UMle MMa. Pressat^ 

tuned reahd oa the atMiaef, IhMiilg hi# &M1* lMia4^ 

**lCr. Bead," ih* add, '^giSa, fim0k thtf mp Iw cMv w fW»S> 
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know more than some folks fancy. I was more than sixteen when that— 
that business happened. I wasn't happy at home, and eager to get 
away. I knew that a gentleman of his ra^ wouldn’t be likely really to 
marry a poor Cinderella out of a lodging-house, like me. If the truth 
must be told, I — I knew it was no mawiage— never thought it was a 
marriage — not for good, you know.” 

And she folds her little hands together aA she uttexa the words, and 1 
daresay oncse more looks at Philip’s portrait. 

Gracious goodness, madam, you must be under some error I” ctiOs 
the attorney. ** How ^ould a child like you know that the marriage Was 
irregular ? ” 

** Beciause I had no lines!” cries Caroline quickly. “ Never adced 
for none ! And our maid we had then said to me, ^ Miss Garry, where*a 
your lines ? And it’s no good without.* And I knew it wasn’t ! And 
I’m ready to go before the Lord Chancellor to-moitow and say so ! ” 
Caroline, to the bewilderment of her father and her oross-exaininant. 

“ Pause, pause 1 my good madam I” exclaims the meek old gentlettum, 
rising from his chair. 

Go and tell this to them as sent you, sir 1 ” cries Carolina, vary 
imperiously, leaving the lawyer amazed, and her Ikther’s face in a bewil- 
derment, ovei which we will ding his snuffy old pocket-handkerchiaf 

” If such is unfortunately the case — ^if you actually mean to abide by 
this astonishing confession — which deprives you of a high place in sodety 
— ^and — and casts down the hope we had formed of redressing yqnt 
injured reputation — I have nothing for it I I take my leave, madam I 
Good morning, Mr. Hum !— Mr. Gann ! ” And the old lawyer Ufalks ont 
of the Little Sister’s room. 

She won’t own to the marriage ! She is fond of some 0^)0 ebe— tbe 
bale suicide 1 ” thinks the old lawyer, as he clatters down the 4re6t to k 
neighbouring house, where his anxious principal was In waiting. “ 8he*i 
fond d some one else t ” 

Yes, But the some one else whom Caroline loved was Bnin4 
son : and it was to save Philip from ruin that the poor Little Sister 
to d>rget her marriage to his &ther. 
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FbB many years the tide has set against almost all the practices which 
were formerly considered essential to the dignity of particular ranks or 
pursuits. Thirty or forty years ago it would have been considered inde- 
corous in a judge to dress on ordinary occasions like other people* At no 
very remote period children were required to behave to their parents in a 
manner which we should regard as formal; and almost every cere- 
mony which involves pomp has fallen into disuse, if not discredit. An 
analogous process has been going on in every form of literature. Most 
modem books, even if they are of a permanent kind, are witten with a fami- 
liarity of style and illustration which would have jarred upon the taste of 
the authors of earlier times. About twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay pro- 
tested in the Edinburgh Review against that “ vile phrkse ** the “ dignity 
of history,” and in his later works he inserted many things which would 
once have been consi^red altogeUier inconsistent with it. Many writers 
of acknowledged eminence constantly write in a manner which, in the 
last century, would have been considered slovenly ; and the authors of 
works of imagination riot in extravagancies of style which go quite as far 
as the wildest vagaries of Sterne, and altogether beyond what almost every 
other Writer of the last century would have looked upon as the limits of good 
taste. These changes, no doubt, are connected with the general social and 
political movements which marked the close of the last century; but 
though this may explain their occurrence, it does not show how far they 
are to be looked upon as beneficial. A change may be in harmony with 
the temper of the times, and may prove only that the temper of the times 
is a bad one. 

The general ground upon which the ceremonies, the manners, and the 
rules of composition which are falling so much into disuse were justified, 
was the necessity of maintaining dignity in public and private life, and in 
literary composition. The first question, Aerefore, which arises in esti- 
mating the character of the change which they are undergoing is, what is 
dignity, and what is the use of it ? 

It would be useless to attempt a strict definition of that which in its 
essence is indefinite; but dignity may be described os that mode of 
behaviour which conveys the impression that the person who adopts it in 
his conduct, in his style of composition, or in his address and mam^er, has 
formed a just estimate of the amount of respect which is due to hifin from 
others and to others from him, and that be intends to assert his right to 
the one, and to acknowledge his obKg^kdoa to the other* This is illustrated 
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by the principal pbraacs in which the word occurs. Thus we often hear 
of personal digni^ ; and it is remarkable that it is assumed — and with 
truth — to be consistent with every possible condition of life, even the 
most degraded. There is no lower position than that of a criminal 
deservedly condemned to death for some atrocious crime, yet to the last 
moment of such a man’s life the claims of personal dignity retain their 
hold, and are felt to do so. The asaaiwin, who feels that if he has 
committed murder, he is there to die for it, and who accordingly perft)rms 
with decency the only part which is left for him, challenges and obtains 
a certain degree of respect, and displays what may fairly claim to be 
called a certain amount of dignity. He takes the measure of his position, 
and adopts the rights and obligations which it imposes. The 
degraded mob are accessible to this feeling, and are not without sort rf 
respect for a man who comes out to die quietly and courageously, 
whatever his crimes may have been ; while they would feel nothing but 
horror and contempt for him if he struggled, and lamented, and cried for 


mercy. 

Passing upwards from this, every rank of life will be found to have 
its appropriate form of dignity ; and this is proved by the fact thot in each 
class a strong sense of dignity, and a fixed determination tp preserve it, 
is compatible with much that in other classes would he considered 
humiliating. Schoolboys, for example, have often the keenest sense of 
what is due to them, and would suffer intensely from anything whidi 
they looked upon as a degradation, but no boy feels degraded by beuotg 
publicly flogged. 

Such being the nature of personal dignity, its importance is blortUy 
open to question. If it is true that the essence of dignity lies in the due 


appreciation of the rights and duties incidental to the different poaitione 
of life, it will follow that in so far as it is laid aside, these righto and 
duties will cease to be understood, the prevailing conception of them will 
become obscure, and every one of the great interests which depend on theit 
proper discharge wiU infallibly suffer. This would be univer^ly adenow* 
ledged in some cases. Every one, for example, would see the reasons whid^ 
make it desirable that a sovereign, whose authority rests to a gr^at extent 
on its effect on the imagination of mankind, should be dignifled ; h%t its 
extreme importance in the common pxusuits of every-^ay life is npt Sip 
easily recognized. “ What,” it might be asked, “ has an apotheomy ojf g 
shopkeeper to do with dignity ? and what does it matter if he is destitiille 


of it?” The answer is, that its presence or absence may dsM^^Nui 
whether his influence shell elevate or degrade every one with ha 
is brou^t into any kind of personal relation. The apotheesiy is poflr 
stantly ^own, by the course of his profession, into relations in || 
requires tact and delicacy to esrimate the rights and duties which 
If he fbzgets the nature of his duties to those who consult him, he 
atmost unlimited opportfmitim of gossip and soaeds); he 
the means of injurh% ihe ptcfesuonall repuktion of rivals 
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i^lfUBtions ; he may interfere in nearly every kind of pHvate hunnesa ; 
he may, in some cases, erect himself into a domesdo tyrant, and rule 
the afikirs of the households which he visits. If, on the other hand, 
he forgets his rights, he is in danger of becoming one of the most abject 
of mankind, the slave of every sort of caprioe, and the pander to some 
of the most offensive of human weaknesses. 

The only way by which he can secure himself against this is by 
remembering that he is admitted into the houses of bis patients for pro- 
fessional purposes only, and that he ought to have neither eyes nor ears for 
anything else ; and, on the other hand, that, in virtue of the character of 
his profession and of the education which it implies, he is entitled to be 
treated with respect, and to give his opinion with honesty and boldness. 
To such a man, therefore, the maintenance of personal dignity makes the 
difference, whether he is a worthy member of an honourable profession, 
or a contemptible drudge, or more contemptible busybody. It might be 
shown in the same way of other pursuits, that in the maintenance of 
dignity nothing less is involved than the question whether men are to 
derive any satisfaction and general elevation of character from their 
various employments, or whether they are to pursues them exclusively 
sake of the tangible results which they produce. The most 
wretclSed gossip and sycophant might pull out a tooth or prescribe for 
an indigestion as successfully as the most honourable member of his 
profession ; but the first would learn from his calling nothing was 

not degrading except technical skill, whilst the second might draeii^from 
it endless instruction and improvement. 

If this view of the importance of digni^ in every rank of life is true, 
it becomes an interesting question whether the change of practice referred 
to above tends to Its ditninution. The ceremonies and rules which it 
afflBcts may be divided iato several great classes. Some df them relate 
to public, othmliv' private life, and others to literary composition. Of 
those which rdiaits to public life, the best known presoriba the rules of 
behaviour whieh dught to be observed in royal courts, in parliaments, 
and other public assemblies, such as courts ot law, or in public employ- 
ments, "and especially in those in which the subordination of ranks is 
strongly marked, of which the best illustration it given by the army and 
navy. Of those which refer to private life, the most remarkable regulate 
social intercourse. They are almost infinitely humerous, and vaiy, 
according to the cLiBses to which they a]Q)ly and the purposes for 
which they are designed, firom a strictness all but legal to such a pitch 
of laxity tliat the power of recognizing their esdstenoe and obeying their 
injunctions is in itself a stringent test of refinement. Thus, one sat of 
ruWs regulates the intercourse of superiors and inflnriorsi anoibejr, the 
behaviour of those who meet aft eodll equili; a third, the edftiduet of 
persons who, without being sottially Ajui, meol fhr a pnlfOftft ^hieh 
makes them equal for the time brief, fli, fVi eatftigpl#, th# #a»ftftdtto» ^ 
.business; a fourth applies to ri|e bibafio^ of pemons of diiwent elBteil 
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and these, again, might be subdivided according to the age and tank of 
the persons and the purposes for which they meet* In short, the different 
rules winch regulate social intercourse are as intricate (if delicate is not 
the better word) as social intercourse itself. The mles which ought to 
secure dignity in literary composition have never been ooUeoted into a 
single body, nor would there be much use in collecting them, as there is no 
authority which could enforce their observance. It may, however, be 
said that there is a common opinion which is practically disregarded by 
many popular living authors, that to dwell with great minuteneee upon 
unimportant details, to write cxclixsively for purposes of amusement, to 
bring the personal feelings of the author needlessly before the reader, and, 
above all, to write about any subject whatever in a s^le falling below 
its importance, is undignified. 

Such are the principal subjects to which the rules introduced for the 
preservation of dignity apply, but it may be asked whether they fiilly 
tend to preserve it. Have they, in fact, any considerable tendbmoy to 
make those who stand in the various relations of life which they daim 
to regulate, form and act upon a true estimate of their righVi and 
duties? 

To judge by the sarcasms which are constantly directed sgainat 
them, it i^ight. be supposed that they do not, but no one who eonsidera 
the matter seriously can doubt that they do. No more hopelessly 
difiicult task could be imposed on any man than that of hie 

own claims on the consideration of his neighbours, and his own duties 
towards them. Nor would it be much less difficult to devise, cut 
of his own head, on every separate occasion, the exact ms;ani 1^ 
which he ought to express the result at which he had airif ed in hie 
own mind. Established forms and ceremonies do this for WHk m 
degree of precision which no individual skill could attain. Tht Wmd 
^^sir,^’ in itself saves a world of trouble) by using or omitting It in 
conversation or in correspondence it is easy to mark, wiikout giying 
offence, many different degrees of intimacy and fidendliness. Tkwo ii 
a distinct difference between “sir,” “dear sir,” and “my dt iff 
nor is the same meaning conveyed by the signatures “ yours obadlemt^^H 
“your obedient servant,” “ I We the honour to be your moat obidiig| 
servant,” It is a fair question whether thasa and similar ibrmi nai 
have been better constiucted, but now that thay have hecoina 
formal,^ the power which they give of axprassing ibadas of 
whhffi it would be almost impossible to oonvqy any oiW 
great convenience. - 


The case is the same with established oeremonieik SFmMt M -ftrii 
settled the question, it would be ahnost impoesibie for aiy M 
decide what exact amouut of reppeot he ought to show townisdi thi 
Queen cm his presentatiou ut Court. Till SJe wiaTme 
mM it iro«ld ^ to ^ ^ 
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bffii MUliliahed by vhiob every gestoie ia regulated, compliance vitdi 
it {avolves nothing more than an admission that the person complying 
Irishes to show as much respect as is habitually ahoirn by the rest of the 
In fact, almost all forms and ceremonies are protections to 
mdividual dignity, in precisely the same manner as forms of another kind 
are an assistance in writing. There is no difficulty in drawing up the 
formal parts of any document with accuracy, because they are the 
same in all cases, and in just the same manner there is no difficulty 
in behaving well if there is an established rule which determines 
what is good behaviour, inasmuch as nothing is to be done but to follow 
its orders. 

The change which has taken place in the feelings of the present 
generation respecting dignity has shown itself partly in the alteration of 
forms, and partly in their disuse and in the growth of practices opposed 
to the sentiments on which they were founded. In so far has 

operated on the forms fbetnselves, it calls for no reiMribjf 4 t 8 chief 
characteristic has been "*10 simplify practices of wh^di the {iriAeiple has 
been retained. Titles of honour, for example, are a^ll retained, though 
they are not used lo frequently as they used to be ; and almost all 
formalities of style have become shorter and simpler. This, as far as it 
goes, is no doubt matter of congratulation, but it has been accompanied 
by the growth of feelings and practices which are unquestionably opposed 
to the maintenance of a high standard of personal dignity, and which 
must, if perdsted in, result in lowering it. The most important of these 
are the general craving for amusement, the insatiable and often reckless 
curiosity, and the petulant love of depreciation, which are natural to a 
bu^ and prosperous generation immersed for the most part in secure and 
profitable pursuits, and not threatened by any obvious danger oompelling 
it to be serious. 

The growth of these dispositions can nowhere be traced so weU, 
and nowhere p2x>duce8 such characteristic results, as in the fugitive 
literature of the day, the influence of which over minds not refined 
by elaborate education is extremely powerful. A variety of obvious 
causes have excited in the present generation an appetite for intellectual 
amusement so strong as almost to deserve the name of a passion. Not- 
withstanding the efforts which have been made of late years to bring 
into favour athletic amusements, it is true, and will no doubt come to 
be true of a constantly increasing number t>f persons, that the great 
characteristic amusement of the age is reading novels, and eiq)eoia]ly 
reading novels about common life. One of the heads into which the 
catalogues of old-fashioned circulating iibrariei were divided was Tales 
and Romances;” the tales being stories about eveiy-day pecf»le, and 
the romances descriptions of knighta and ladies, ooorts and castles, or 
sages and magicians. AU ficftion in the present day would ftU u^e** 
the head of Tales, and the ideal set whnSh m&ty writer who has attaiiwi 
popularity aims, and which two ot have attained almost as 
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completel 7 as anj ideal can be attai&ed, is ihat of representing witb 
minute accuracy the commonplace feelings and occurrences which aire 
going on daily in thousands of private families. ^The result of this is 
that large numbers of people derive the principal part of the amusement 
of their lives from an interminable stream of impersonal gossip. They 
are constantly being fed with more or less well- conceived stories about 
the private ^airs of families of their own class of life. Their births, 
deaths, and marriages, their love-making, their little vanities, their 
success, and their ^lure, form by turns the subjects of a series of 
representations which please the reader much in the same way, and Ibr 
much the same reasons, which lead his servants to take a pleura in 
gossiping across the area railing about similar transacdons up and 
the street. It is hardly unfair to say that the principal lesson whjdi this 
most numerous class of readers in the country derive from their reading 
is that of looking for their amusement to an interest in the af&irs of 
other people, real or imaginary. This habit of mind is altogether opposed 
to personal dignity, which, as has been shown alioady, involves an appre- 
ciation of the rights of others. There is hardly any right more cacred 
than that of privacy. This right is not by any means confined to the 
bare power of repelling unauthorized intrusion, nor would it be really 
aoknowledrjed and fiiUy respected by the most entire abstinence 
direct inte^erence with other men*8 affairs. In order to act up to the 
spirit of the rule, so as to maintain to that extent true uignity of character, 
it is necessary not merely to refrain from invading the privacy of others, 
but to check the temper of mind which would ultimately tend to such 
conduct — to avoid the prying, inquisitive impertinence which assumes 
that every one's conduct and character is a proper subject for mental 
discussion, and to remember that it is unworthy of any reascnable 
person to admit by the conduct of his mind that he has nothing better 
to do than to meddle with matters which do not concern him. 

One special form of this habit of mind is the importance which a largu 
part of the popular literature of the day attaches, and encouiagea 
who read it to attach, to all sorts of trifles. The reaction which has been 
going on for many years against what used to be called the dignify Of 
history has issued in the general adoption of the trick (for it is little morO) 
of extracting old books masses of insignificant details, and 
them together under the pretence that they afford instruotive iUustriUlouh 
of history, whereas, in fact, they are hardly ever anything better 
means of enabling pople to gratify, in relation to past times^ that 
tiuent curiosity which no amount of gossip can satiate in respect to 
own. Details of this sort may no doubt be of the hi^i^t 
their value depends entirely on what they proven The ftot iAM 
William IIL wore round his neck to the d|y of his death a locket 
taining his wife's hair, thoi^h in one sense a triHe, is important 
it is cue of many fimts whi^, taken together, show AM ha wai' % ^ 

of strong affections, and partiaularly that h^ ICptdad 
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thoie otrcttoulUmeei hw an important baiudnf on the 
^ EnglMr The fact that a Hr, Smith, of whom nothing else Whet* 
ij^Otmao kflown| 3 |d the same thing, would be utterly immaterial, whether 
he died in the nlijUjenth or in any other oentnry, and it would be a mere 
impertinence to publish it to the world ; yet there are amongst us many 
writers and almost innumerable readers who would think that they had 
learnt something important about the lest century if such a fact were 
established upon satisfactory authority, and were published to the world 
in what might be considered as an attractive form. 

The mere formation of the habit of trilling is not the only way in 
which the style of writing under oonsideration diminishes dignity of 
character. The trides which it brings into notice are far from being 
always harmless. They are often exceedingly vulgar and offensive. 
People who accustom themselves to read principally for amusement are 
Soon led by a sort of fatal necessity to look upon the subjects which 
usually furnish them with amusement in a petty and trivial light. From 
Qonstantly reading novels about every-day tranBactiot%4jlP^^»^ to 
looking upon private life from the uovelkt's ^ net only 

easy, but almost inevit^le ; and ia liiuiy writers of dotion, especially 
those who address thenuMd^ t(a tltw^Wst educated class of readers, owe 
their popularity to their skill in ltlf$ Use of caricature, their readers get 
a habit of viewing different ri^Mv^ns of life in the light in which they 
see tbaot deeoiibed. It sounds ahiiost absurd to specify particular cases 
in which this result is produced, because the effect is so ludicrously 
4h|preportionate to the cause, bsH such cases do occur. It is, for example, 
h^Uy probable that the aitfy jokes about mothers-in-law, and the 
hlDumerable caricatures in which they are represented as being almost of 
necessity meddling, selfish, intrusive, and ill-mannered, have caused con- 
•iderable distrust, perhaps even considerable unhappiness, in many 
families. 

In the same way, every one must have observed how injuriously 
the manners and the characters of young women are affected by the 
notion which a long course of novel-reading almost invariably suggests — 
that every unmarried man ought to be regarded in the light of a contingent 
husband. There is no relation of life in which personal digniqr is more im- 
portant than in the intercourse between unmarried people of opposite sexes. 
Such intercourse ought always to be at least graceful and refining, and 
may lay the foundation of the strongest and sweetest of human passions ; but 
it may also degenerate into a wretched game of hide and seek fktal to all 
aelf-respect. llie question whether it is to assume the one or the other 
aspect depends^ to a great extent, on the degree of accuracy with which 
the persons interested estimate their relative position, and reoc^nize by 
their conduct the rights and duties wMeh it imposes ; in other words, on 
^e amount of personal dignity whidt they display. It is hardly possible 
that any one, and espeoiall]^ that any woman, should ftil to be agitated an 
discomposed fai molt eates by ilia reooikbtion that she has pafWd tmny ot 
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the plW«tttert liMM of kw 1i<b in Msdhv 

Mild teiMttioaK irhteh migW d* Miglit, to 1M pmdag through h«r mm 
mind Mod thnt of her cottpimioB, «kd of the didteent itttqMi h^nrhioh they 
ai«f J*d to the eeaseqiieDoe lolwdi irhidki her itMotitta haa bate to 

sedulouftly directed. 

The want %f dignity of chAraoter which is produced by t^e cotittftut 
and almost exclusive dependence on domestic novels for amusemettt^ is a 
fault into which the readers of such books are more likely to fall than their 
writers ; but the writers are exposed to it also in the precise degree 
in which they lower themselves to the level of their readers, and lose sight 
of the higher functions which literature has to discharge* No douba a 
man of genius may display his powers in minute descriptions of Uie most 
homely scenes ; and as the direction of every man’s genius is derived 
almost entirely from the temper of the age in which he lives, it would be 
unreasonable to blame contemporary authors of works of imagination fbt 
theii fondness for such subjects. No doubt, also, there are persons ha 
whose hands such descriptions may be made to convey impirtant and 
impressive lessons; and if this wer «5 the place for criticism, sCVeral of 
the most remarkable works of this generation might be mentioned in 
illustration of this. It cannot, however, be denied that such works as 
these form rare exceptions, and that the great majority of the books which 
are at present so common have absolutely no claim whatever upon 
popularity, except that which they derive from the fact that they gratify a 
fundamentally vulgar ^.uriosity about trifles and private affairs. 

Authors whose works have a right to a high place in an impoi*tint* 
department of the permanent literature of the country would do trail to 
consider whether they are not in some danger of producing similav yiSilltt 
upon many of their readers, and results of an opposite, though a Starlotly 
analogous kind, upon a smaller and more cultivated ekes. The Arndness 
for choosing domestic occurrences for the subject of works of imaghsation, 
and the power of setting them in a striking light, is frequently asseeiated 
with a sort of pleasure in the belief that a Vein of inevitable aheurdity 
runs through human affairs, and that there are many things whidi a wise 
man will do, though, by doing them, he must place himself in a pcailiWil 
to some extent undignifled and absurd. It is easy to underetand the iilSa- 
fketion which a radically sceptical mind derives thispraoUoalrsStlbtlfe 
ad absurdum of liib. To maintain, fbr example, that Jove is esieatiiiil Hi a 
happy marriage— that marriage is one of the great ibundations of hsaiM 
happiness and virtue— and that people who are in love are in 
essentially and inevitably absurd, is a praotieit way Of tbe ^ 

dignity of satire. It enables the person who tttkei knoh % viOr# bi y|Mpe 
himself with the ibeling that the most aonliMSit of taOikind, at one Of 
most interesting pedods of ^eir Uvea, fidl under h&k Imhf Had mm ft fj Hy 
wiser nor better thhn tbdr inferidik. 

This satisfaction wiB, hoWevet^ IbtihA qn ^ 41^41 

ohee ttngenerotil aisl imSmidki. ie tti) |ta im » as i^ 
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wbich k alow to beliovo in tbe poaaibiHty of con« 
aiatent salf«XiP^|^d whioli aeeka to justify itself against those whose 
conduct would otiierwise escape it by lying in wait to criticise their 
bdiimour in moii^nts wh^ they migr well be esoused if they neglect 
to govern their conduct by the ruleB which they would usiially apply to it. 
It is ill-founded, because it proceeds on a mistake as to themature of that 
against which it is diluted. It tries to prove that there is something 
essentiallg absurd in things which are indispensable to the happiness, if 
not to the ^datence, of society ; but, in fact, it creates the absurdity wjiich 
it affects to purpose of insinuating that conclusion. A single 

illustration wM explain this. An observant and ingenious writer lately 
described at some length the absurd side of marriage engagements. He 
depicted, with skilful details, all the inconveniences and all the abstirdities 
which such an engagement produces. A room must be set apart in which 
the engaged Couple may make love. Every domestic arrangement must 
be altered for their convenience. All sorts of anxious and delicate 
arrangements must be made by parents and friends that they may live for 
a few months in a sort of iairy-land. Though they are grown-up people, 
about to enter upon the most important and solemn of human engage- 
ments, they must be treated like children. All the busiheas-like part of the 
aflair must be transacted by third persons, in order that they may be able 
to dream themselves without interruption into that state of passionate 
attachment which will make their future lives either happy or endurable. 
All this inconvenience and absurdity, it was kindly intimated, form no 
*objectioii to marriage engagements. They are necessary to human life, 
and must be accepted with all their ab^d accompaniments, as one proof 
amongst many of the general absurdity of life, and the ne^essi^iSlf admit- 
ting that it is absurd. 

Such an admission as this involves coiiS0qpwsppa>t||U are almost, if 
not altogether, fatal — at least, to the af^ehsnaion of many minds— to 
anything like interest in the affsira nf the world. There are not a few 
men who would say, 1 can, if necessary, do without sympathy ; I can 
forego domestic affection ; I can live alone and die alone; but 1 cannot, 
and will not, wilfully forfeit my own self-respect for any human con- 
sideration.*’ it ia true that it is not only difficult but, in the nature of 
things, impoisible, for a man to be in love — to pass through one of the most 
important transactions of his life — without becoming a legitimate object 
of contempt to others, and without incurring his own contempt, except in 
80 % as an ignominious blindness, produced by a voluntary abdication of 
his powers of disc^nment, may protect him, love, whatever may be its 
charms, is a temptation from which it ia a duty to refrain. Tmth and 
conscience — of which self-respect is only one form^are the ultimate guides 
of life, and nothing ought to be done or fth whkb cannot be justified by 
the application of the severest tests whkh ^^baK% critMism, ridioalei and 
conscsienoe can apply. Willing s^^decepdeiif willing of self- 

respecti are as litOe to be the felgaOlHmtto to 
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wliicli they apply as* downright violations of morality. A man, no doubt, 
may, and sometimes must, place himself in situations in which it is very 
difficult to maintain a thoroughly just appreciation of the position in 
wliich he is placed, — just as he must sometimes place himself in positions 
where it is diffictill not to do wrong ; hut he never can be called upon to 
give up the very notion of acting upon finy principle whatever. There 
are places in which the eye is apt to be dazzled and the foot is likely to 
slip ; but there is no place in which a man can hope to make satisfactory 
progress by shutting his eyes and lying down on the ground. This illus- 
tration supplies the true view the relation of self-respect to all the 
passionate parts of life. It is difficult for a man to pass tlirough them 
without doing and saying things which it would be wiser to leave unsaid 
and undone ; but, though it L difficult, it is not impossible, and the risk 
i‘ , beyond all question, worth running. 

'J'liis being so, is it wise or humane to embarrass people who are 
ah ('Sidy in a delicate position, by pointing out to them all its difficulties, 
and by exhausting all the rcbources of a practiced ingenuity in trying to 
make them feel conscious and embavrassed in performing wliat, after 
all, is one of tlie most important transactions of their lives? It is not 
difficult to re])rcsent love-making in a ludicrous way. By artful tricks of 
language it may be made to look absurd that a man who has previously 
been a mere ordinary acquaintance in a family should have a room 
set apart in which he may exchange endearments with one of tho 
daughters of the houh( ; but it would surely be fiir more absurd that 
people should marry without having had the opportunity of becoming 
as intimately acquainted with each other as possible ; and if this is in 
itself indispensable, the omission to take the only possible moans of 
doing it would b<‘ the greatest of all absurdities. The art of turning 
such matters into ridicule affords, when closely observed, the best of all 
proofs of the fallacy which vitiates if. The bare statement that persons 
engaged to marry take opportunities of being in eacli other’s company, and 
that on such occasions tliey are in the habit of talking about their prospects 
and their feelings, would be felt to have nothing ridiculous about it. In 
order to make it appear ridiculous it is necessary to associate the romantic 
part of the matter with impertinent details, and to make fun out of the 
contrast between them. The contrast between the feelings of two lovers, 
and the perplexity in which the mother of one of them is involved by 
having to decide in what room it will be least inconvenient to have the 
fire lighted for their convenience, may, by a little literary artifice, be 
made effective ; but it is a mere trick, a trick which may bo applied to 
every transaction of life, inasmuch as there is none which is not inevi- 
tably associated with details of an unimpressive kind. It would, for 
example, be easy to make death look ludicrous by describing the reasons 
which induce the undertaker to choose one winding-sheet rather than 
another ; and nothing is more common or much more foolish than to get 
sarcastic capital out of the supposed contrast between the velvet cudiiona 
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and red linings of a pew and the feelings which ought* to be uppermost in 
the minds of those who make use of them. 

Whatever be the subject to which such trickfi are applied, they are 
always open to the same objection. They prove too much ; for if they 
prove anything at all, they prove that dignity is impossible, for it is 
impossible to do anything whatever in general, without doing it at the 
same time in particular ; and wherever anything is looked at in detail, it is 
capable of being made to look absurd. The most beautiful picture that 
ever was painted, was painted with specific brushes and colours upon a 
specific piece of canvas; and any one who wished to make a joke of tlio 
subject, might do so by half-good-humoured, half- melancholy banter 
about the contrast between the grandeur of the painter’s conceptions and 
the paltry character of his materials, bought from some dealer in colours, 
who, perlia2)s, never got paid for the greasy pigments which were con- 
verted into a possession for ever for all mankind. It is the instinct of all 
sceptical writers to try to persuade themselves that, in pointing out the 
ludicrous phase of important sulyccts, they are only following the example 
of nature in coupling the ridiculous with the sublime; but, in fact, ridi- 
cule is always an attack against that at which it is direct c'd. When 
associated with the deeper and more tender parts of life, it acts as a sort 
of poison, degrading those who accept the satirist’s conclubion, that folly 
is a necessary ingredient in the most important of Innnan transactions; 
and haj’dening and embittering the life of f)thcrs, who, being detcrmiiu'd 
to sacrifice their feelings rather than their Rclf-resp('ct, are induced 
to believe that they must choose between the two. Many ])o]mIar 
writers would be sur])rised to discover the dee]) personal rescnlmc'nt 
with which they are regarded by persons whom they never saw, for 
having thrown over some of the ber>t parts of human life nn air of 
absurdity of which it is very difficult to divest them. Nothing has a 
stronger tendiuicy to harden the character of a man who respects himself 
than the fondling, indulgent mockciy with which many pojmlar writers 
alternately laugh and cry over the feelings of lovers, mai*ried j)eo2)le, and 
parents. 

In an age when the bulk of the population is engaged in pursuits 
which absorb and fatigue rather than exercise the mind, almost every 
one is tempted to take a slight, hasty view of tlie great pursuit 4 of liiej 
and to regard them as the subjects of amusement rather than of serious 
study. This is prc-einiucntly true of tlje modern view of literature. To 
write a thing down on paper, to send it to the press, to correct it, 
and to publish it abroad to all the world, are virtual assertions that it 
is worth knowing and recollecting. There are many remarks which 
would be natural and proper in conversation which no one would put into 
a letter, and there arc many things which might properly be put into 
letters which it would bo foolish to print and publish ; but, obvious as 
this appears, the practice of modern literature is opposed to it. 
America there seenis to be absolutely no limit at all to tlie appetite which 
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people feel for reading matter less important than the iubstance of most 
handbills. A man will write a letter to hie friend to eay that he has a 
cold, and that his tailor^s bill is higher than he expected it to be ; and the 
friend will publish it in newspapers which owe a fair share of their circu- 
lation to the amount of such matter which they contain. In England 
mailers have not gone so far as this, but they t^ve gone a long way. A 
large majority of the books which are published are not only not of any 
sort of permanent value, but found their pretensions to popularity on the 
want of it. They claim to be read on the ground that the author is no 
wis(*r than his readers, and that ^vhat he puts before them is nothing but 
a collection of the common thoughts of an ordinary man. 

It seems to be supposed, and the supposition apj>ears from the result 
to be recommended by considerable practical sagacity, that people in 
general will sympathize with the impulse which induces a man to write 
out at hngtli, cand put into a printed book, the sort of goas**' in which 
many of the idler hours of their own lives are passed, especially if it is 
strung together by some arbitrary connection and written in a style of 
forced wit. It is hardly a caricature to say, that such a title as ‘‘iLeaves 
from the Lives of remarkable Persons whose Names begin with L.,*’ would 
be a fair sample of a large proportion of what, in the present day, is called 
popular literature. The harm which such bookn are capable of doing is 
incalculably groat, and is all the greater because it is done without pro- 
ducing any violent shock to the feelings and consciences of those whom 
they aflect. Open attn^*ks upon established beliefs are not only discredited 
by the clamour which they excite, but demand a certain mental effort, 
and thus fail to affect the timid and the idle. Simply vapid, worthless 
books, on the contrary, arc not supposed to be mischievous, though 
they have a power altogether peculiar to themselves of imparting to 
in.h'lout and feeble minds that half-conscious satisfaction iu their own 
imbecility which no one is too low to derive from sympathy. It gives 
a strong feeling of something like self-satisfaction to a thoroughly vulgar 
and trivial man to find that a vulgar and trivial literature is provided for 
him, by the aid of which he may view any subject he plcabcs in a vulgar 
and trivial light. 

Such a person would be simply tired, if he were not shamed, by 
anything like an adequate description of any of the more striking passages 
in history ; but he likc«» to fall in with flimsy, rollicking accounts of 
them which fulfil the double purpose of relieving him from absolute 
ignorance upon notorious incidents, and of enabling him to indulge 
in the comfortable reflection that tliose who used to be regarded as 
heroes and saints were roally as petty as himself; so that he is justified 
in looking on himself and his equals as the standard to which mankind 
would do well to conform, and which it is mere folly and affectation 
to liope to transcend. Boots are useful in so far as they make people 
grave and thoughtful, and teach them to see the broad principles on 
which daily life rests, and apart from which it is worthless and petty, 
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Most of those which are written in the present day are little else than 
the ignoble instruments of the most enervating of all pleasures. A man 
would pass his evenings far better in going to sleep in an arm-chair 
before the fire than in saturating his senses — for such reading can hardly 
be said to reach anything that deserves to be called the mind — with 
most of the rubbish with which he is provided by monster circulating 
libraries. 

The generation in which we live has no more important lesson to 
learn than that success in life is measured by the degree in which 
men succeed in developing the various parts of their nature, moraJ, 
intellectual, and physical. External triumphs, whatever may be the 
theatre on which they are won, are valuable, principally, if not exclu- 
sively, as evidence of this internal triumph ; and it is altogether impos- 
sible to attain it, unless a man thinks of himself and of liis pursuits at 
least as highly as he ought to think, and looks with aversion and contempt 
on every effort, liowever brilliant and ingenious, to give him a low notion 
of life, or to suggest that its great interests are traversed by veins 
of absurdity. The scepticism which insinuates the reverse in a thou- 
sand graceful and pleasant ways does not dare to assert it ; for, if it did, 
it would fall at once into contradictions and confessions of impotence, 
wliich no tricks of style and no delicacy of humour could save from 
appearing in their true light. Dignity in conduct, in thought, and in 
style, is one great remedy for this frame of mind. It deser\es to share with 
freedom the splendid title of the grave motlier of majestic works, and as 
such should be ardently cultivated both in word and in deed by all who 
have any place, however humble, to fill in the nation which, “godlike, 
grasps the triple forks, and, kinglike, wears the crown.’* 

Unhappily the temper of the days in which wc Jive is such, that the 
assertion that the maintenance of a high standard of personal dignity is a 
duty wliich every one owes to his country, is likely to appear pompous and 
affected. It is, however, strictly true, and it is a truth specially likely to 
be forgotten, and specially important to be remembered. Every period oi 
national history is critical, because at every period the choice between 
good and evil presents itself under some form or other. There are times 
at wliich great questions, national, religious, or political, press for an 
answer, and at which the whole character of the framework in which 
society is to be set for centuries is at stake. Wars for national existence, 
like those between Rome and Carthage, or Persia and Greece — great 
religious epochs like the Reformation or the Crusades — or great political 
struggles like our own civil wars in the seventeenth century — rai.se such 
questions; and when they arc at issue they cany men out of them- 
selves, colour their whole lives, and give to largo numbers of people 
scmicthing approaching to an adequate conception of the greatness of 
the theatre on wliich they stand, and of the importance of the drama 
in which they act. This greatness, however, is only disclosed by the 
tumultuous excitement of such timeS| and is not derived from it. 
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air ninl the sea are as vast when at rest, as when their collision strews 
the coast with wrecks. They make the storms : the storms do not make 
them, but only display their vastness and their power. It was not 
Philip II., Queen Elizabeth, and Ilonry IV., who dignified the Reformation 
liy their policy and their wars: the Reformation dignified them. And the 
Reformatiem itself derived its importance from the still wider fact that 
men hve and die, that they have immortal souls, and an eternal destiny, 
lliis is the true source of all dignity, and it is one which exists in all ages 
alike, though in some times and countries life is so quiet that it is hard 
to believe it. Jii (liesc days we are like passengers in an ocean steamer in 
fiiic weather; the motion of tho bhi]) is so easy, the cabins arc so comfort- 
able, the pasbcngers are so good humoured, and the water is so smooth, 
tliat WG can hardly Ijclievc tint so gay and cheerful a scene contains any 
eleineril.s ( i terror or even of sublimity. Indeed, some reflective persons 
have l)een so much struck with the pettiness of the mass of their neigh- 
boUiS, that they seriously ask whether it is conceivable that creatures so 
essentially ephemeral should be destined either for heaven or for hell. 
Whatever their destiny may be hereafter, it is certain that they are 
destined here for some relations infinitely above the level into which their 
ordinary thoughts are being led by the influences described above. 
Happily they arc all destiiuid to suffer and to die, for if they were not, they 
Avould be repulsive anomalies; many of them are dutined to be parents; 
almost all of tliem profess to acknowledge and to worship some being 
higher and better thar. themselves. These awful truths ought to be the 
fixed points from which attention may sometimes be lawfully, and even 
usefully, diverted, but w'hich the mind ought continually though silently 
to contemplate, and from which it should derive its habitual colour, 
pence and prosperity are curves to those wliose thoughts they turn into 
anotlier channel, and it is contemptible to be deadened to this sublimity 
of life even by the uninterrupted enjoyment of innocent happiness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Old Town. 

The setting siinboams slant over the antique gateway of Sorrento, fusing 
into a golden bronze the brown freestone vestments of old Saint Antonio, 
who with his heavy stone mitre and upraised hands has for centuries 
kept watch thereupon. A quiet time he has of it up there in the golden 
Italian air, in petrified act of blessing, while orange lichens and green 
mosses from year to year embroider quaint patterns on the s(‘ains of his 
saeerdolal vestments, and small tassels of grass spontaneously ornament 
the folds of his priestly drapery, and golden sliowers of blossoms from 
some more hardy plant lall from his ample sleeve-culfs. Little birds perch 
and chittor and wipe their beaks unconcernedly, now on the tip of liis 
nose and now on tlie point of his mitre, while the world below goes on its 
way pretty much as it did when the good saint was alive, and, in despair 
of the liuman brotherliood, took to preaching to the birds and the ilshes. 

Whoever passed beneath this old arched gateway, thus saint -guarded, 

in the year of our Lord’s grace , might have seen under its shadow, 

sitting opposite to a stand of golden oranges, the little Agnes. A very 
pretty picture was she, reader, — with such a face as you sometimes 
painted in those wayside shrines of sunny Italy, where the lamp burns j)ale 
at evening, and gillyflower and cyclamen are rimowed with every morning. 

She might have been fifteen or thereabouts, but was so small of stature 
that she seemed yet a child. Her black hair was parted in a white unbroken 
line down to the high forehead, whose serious arch, like that of a cathedral 
door, spoke of thought and prayer. Beneath the shadows of this brow lay 
brown, translucent eyes, into whose thoughtful depths one might look as 
pilgrims gaze into the waters of some sacred well, cool and pure down to 
the unblemished sand at the bottom. The small lips had a gent*c com- 
pression which indicated a repressed strength of feeling ; while the straight 
line of the nose, and the flexible, delicate nostril, were perfect, as in those 
sculptured fragments of the antique which the soil of Italy so often gives 
ibrth to tlie day from the sepulchres of the past. The habitual pose of 
the head and face had the shy uplooking grace of a violet ; and yet there 
was a grave tranquillity of exjiression, which gave a peculiar degree of 
character to the whole figure. 

At the moment at which wc have called your attention, the fair head is 

* This story, by Mrs. BsECiiEa Stowe, is commenced, and will bo continued lu 
these |)ngcB, simultaneously with its appearance in an American monthly i)criodical ; 
a spi'cial aiTangcnient having been m^e with flie writer by the proprietors oi the 
Cornhiu Magazine* 
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bent, and tlie long eyelaslica lie sofUy down on the pale, smooth cheek ; for 
tli(' Aa'c Maria bell is sounding from the Cathedral of Sorrento, and the 
child is busy with her beads. By her side sits a woman of some threescore 
3 ' cars, tall, stately, and squarely formed, with ample breadth of back and 
size of chest, like the robust dames of Sorrento. Her strong Roman nose, 
the firm, determined outline of her month, and a certain energy in every 
motion, be‘=«peak the woman of will and puri>orfe. There is a degree of vigour 
in the de(dsion with which she lays doAvn her spindle and bows her head, as 
a od Cln-i.-^tiaii of those days would, at the swinging of the evening bell. 

But while the soul of the child in its morning freshness, free from 
pressure or consciousness of earthly care, rose like an illuminated mist to 
lieaven, the woi'ds the ■white-haired woman rep(‘ated were twined with 
threads uf worldly prudence, — thoughts of how many oranges she had sold, 
uitlj a rongli guc‘ss at the piubable amount for the day, — and her fingers 
\\ aiidered fiuiu her beads fur a moment to see if the last coin had been swept 
lioie the stand into her capacious pocket; her eyes then wandering after 
them, suddenly made her aware of the fact that a handsome cavalier was 
slaiiding iu tlie gate, regarding her prrtty gi-andchild with looks of undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Let him look I ” she said to lierself, with a grim clasp on her rosary; 
“a fair face attracts buyers, and our oranges must be turned into money : 
but he who docs more than look has an affair with me ; so gaze away, my 
nia ter, and take it out in buying oranges ! — AvCj Maria! ora pro nobis, 
nunc ety' (fce. i'ic. 

A fcAv monieuls, and the wave of prayer which had flowed down the 
quaint old shadowy street, bowing all heads as the wind bowed the crimson 
tassc Is of neighbouring clover-fields, was passed, and all the world resumed 
the Avoik of earth ju^t where they left off when the bell began. 

“ Good even to you, pretty maiden 1 ” said the cavalier, approa'liing 
the stall of the orange-woman with the eas}^ confident air of one seemv of 
M ready welcome, and bending down on the yet prayerful maiden the 
glances of a pair of piercing hazel eyes that looked out on each side of hia 
aquiline nose with the keenness of a falcon’s. 

“Good even to you, pretty one I We shall take you for a saint, and 
wor.ship you in right earnest, if you raise not tliose eyelashes soon.” 

“ bir I my lord 1 ” said the girl, a bright colour flushing into hep 
smooth brown cheeks, as her large dreamy eyes were suddenly upraised 
vith a flutter, as of a bird about to take flight. 

“Agnes, bethink yourself!” said the white-haired dame; <‘the gentle- 
man asks the price of your oranges ; be alive, child 1 ” 

“ Ah, my lord,” said tlie young girl, “here arc a dozen fine ones.” 

“ Well, you shall give them me, pretty one,” said the young maUi 
throwing a gold piece down on the stand carelessly.' 

“ Here, Agnes, run to the stall of Raphael the poulterer for eshange,” 
said the adroit dame, picking up the gold, 

“Nay, good mother, by your leave,” said the unabashed' cavalier 5 I 
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take my change from youth and beauty thus ! ” And with the word he 
stooped down and kissed the fair forehead between the eyes. 

For shame, sir ! ” cried tlio elderly woman, raising her distaff ; her 
great glittering eyes flashing beneath her silver hair like tongues tf 
lightning from a white cloud. “ Have a care ! — this child is named fur 
blessed St. Agnes, and is under her piotection.” 

The saints must pray fur us, wdien their beauty makes us forget our- 
selves,” said the young cavalier, with a smile. “ Look me in the face, 
little one,” he added ; “ say, wilt thou pray for me ? ” 

The maiden raised her large serious eyes, and surveyed the haughly, 
handsome face with that look of sober inquiry which one sometimes sees 
in young children, while the blush slowly faded from her cheek, as a cloud 
fades after sunset. “ Yes, my lord,” she answered, with a grave sim- 
plicil}^, “ I zn7/ pray for you.” 

“ And hang this upon the shrine of Saint Agnes for my sake,” he 
added, drawing from his finger a diamond ring, which he dr() 2 )pcd into 
her hand; and beibre mother or daughter could add another word or 
recover from their surprise, he had thrown tlic corner of liis mantle over 
his shoulder and was off down the narrow street, humming the refr.iin 
of a gay song. 

“ You have struck a pretty dove with that bolt,” said another cavalier, 
who a])pcarcd to have been observing the proceeding, and now, stc^'ping 
forward, joined him. 

“ Like enough,” replied the first, carelessly. 

The old woman kcejis her mewed up like a singing-bird,” said the 
second ; “ and if a fellow wants speech of her, it’s as much as his croAvn 
is worth ; for Dame Elsie has a strong arm, and her distafl* is known to 
be heavy.” 

Ujjoii my word,” said the first cavalier, Btop2>ing and throwing a 
glance backward, — where do they keep her?” 

Oh, ill a sort of pigeon’s nest up above the Gorge ; but one never 
sees lier, except under the lire of lier grandmother’s eyes. Tlie little one 
is brought up for a saint, they say, and goes nowhere but to mass, con- 
fession, and the sacrament.” 

Humph I ” said the other, “ she looks like some choice old picture 
of Our Lady, — not a drop of human blood in her. When I kissed her 
forehead, she looked into my face as grave and innocent as a babe. One 
is tempted to try what one can do in such a ctisc.” 

Beware the grandmother’s distaff I” said the other, laughing. 

“ I’ve seen old women before,” said the cavalier, as they turned doun 
the street and were lost to view. 

Meanwhile the grandmother and granddaughter were roused from flic 
mute astonishment in which they were gazing aflcr the young cavaliei 
by a tittering behind them ; and a pair of bright eyes looked out uiion 
them from beneath a bundle of long, crimson-headed clover, whose ric i 
carmine tints were touched to brighter life by setting sunbeams. 
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Tlicro Rtoofl Giulictta, the head coquette of the Sorrento girls, with 
licr hroiid t^houldors, full chest, and great black eyes, rich and heavy 
in Iho'^o of the silver-haired ox for which she had been cutting clover. 
11m bionzcd check was smooth as that of a statue, and glowed with 
a colour like that of an open pomegranate ; and the opulent, lazy abund- 
ance of her ample form, with her leisurely movements, bespoke an easy 
aid comfortable nature, — that is to say, when Giulictta was pleased; 
for it is to he remarked that there lurked certain sparkles deep down 
ill her gioat eyes, which might, <ju occasion, blaze out into sheet-lightning, 
like her own beautiful skies: for lluse, lovely as they are, can Ihunder 
ai d sulk 'with tcmblc earnestness vlien the fit takt's them. At present, 
hovcver, her face was runnine tiier with mischievous meiriiuent, as bho 
bl}lv piuclu I little Agnes by the (‘ar. 

* »So )ou know not 3^011 gay cavalier, little sister?” she said, looking 
a^K‘»nce at her from under Inr long lashes. 

“ No, indeed ! What Las an lioncct giil to do with knoAving gay 
cavaliers?” interposed Dame Klsie, bestirring hersidf with packing the 
remaining oranges into a basket, which she covered trimly with a hea^y 
linen toAvel of her oAvn Aveaving. “Girls never come to good who let 
tludr eyes go walking through the earth, and have the names of all the 
wild gallants on their tongues. Agnes knows no such nonsense, — blessed 
be licr gracious patroness, with Our Lady and Saint Allchael 1 ” 

“ I hope there is in harm in knoiving what is right before one’s 
e^ns,” r(‘tortod Giulictta. “Anybody m'list be blind and deaf not to 
know the Lord Adiian. All the girls in Sorrento know him. They 
say he is even greater than he ajipeara, — that he is brollier to the king 
himself: at any late, a hanJbomer and more gallant gentleman never 
wore {-purH.” 

“ Let him keep to his OAvn kind,” said Elsie. “ Engles make bad 
work in dove-cots. No good comes of such gallants for us.” 

“ Nor any harm, that I ever heard of,” returned Giulictta. “ But let 
me SCO, pretty one, — what did he give you ? Holy Mother I what a 
handsome ring 1 ” 

“It is to hang on the shrine of Saint Agnes,” said the younger girl, 
locking up A\ ith biinplieity. 

A loud laugh Avas the first answer to this communication. The 
ciimson clover- tops shook and quivered Avith the memment. 

“ To hang on the shrine of 8aint Agnes I” Giulictta repeated. “ Tliat 
is a little too good 1 ” 

“ Go, go, 3^ou baggage I ” cried Elsie, wrathfully brandishing her 
spindle. “ Jf ever you get a husband, 1 hope he’ll give you a good 
beating 1 You need it, I warrant I Always stopping on the bridge there 
to have cracks with the young men I Little enough you knoAV of saiuts* 
I dare say I So keep away from my child!— Come, Agnes,” she said, as 
fihe lifted the orange-basket on to her head ; and, straightening her Ull 
form, she seized the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

00 
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CHAPTER II. 

The DovE“Cot. 

Tni: old to'irn of Sorrento is situated on an elevated plateau, which 
stretches into the sunny waters of the Mediterranean, guarded on all sides 
by a barrier of mountains which defend it from bleak winds and servo 
to it the purpose of walls to a garden. Here, groves of oranges and 
lemons, with their almost fabulous coincidence of fruitage with flowers, 
fill the nil- with perfume, which blends with that of roses and jessamines ; 
and the fields are so starred and enamelled with flowers that they might 
have served as the type for tliose Elysian realms sung by ancient poets. 
Tlie fervid air is fanned by continual sea-breezes, which give a delightful 
elasticity to the otherwise languid climate. Under all these cherishing 
inlliK'nces, the human being develops a wealth and luxuriance of physical 
beauty unknown in lesa favoured regions. In the region about Sorrento 
one may bo said to have found the land wlurc beauty is tlie rule and not 
tlic exception. The singularity tlierc is not to see handsonic ])C»ints of 
physical proportion, but rather to sec those who are without them. 
Scarce :i man, woman, or child you meet but has some personal advan- 
tage to b(3 commended; while even striking beauty is not imcoiniium. 
Also, und( r these kindly skies, a native courtesy and gcntlencsB of* manner 
make theiuselv(‘s felt. It would seem us if humanity, rocked in llii^ 
flowery cradle, and soothed by so many daily caresses and a])plianccs ol 
nursing Nature, grew up -with all that is kindliest on tlu* emtward, — not 
repre^^ed and beat in, as under the inclement atiiiospheie and stormy 
skies of the North. 

The town of Sorrento it^df overhangs the sea, skirting along rocky 
shores, wdiich, Iiollow'cd here and there into picturesciue grottoes, and 
fledged with a wild i)Iumage of brilliant flowers and trailing vines, descend 
in steep precipices to the water. Along the shelly beach, at the bottom, 
one can wander, looking out on the lovelicvst prospect in the wmrld. 
Vesuvius rises witli its two peaks {ofily clouded in blue and purple mi&t^, 
which blend with its ascending vapours; Naples and the adjoining 
villages at its base gleaming in the distance like a fringe of pea’*Js on a 
regal mantle. Nearer the picturesque rocky shores of the island oi 
Capri seem to pulsate through the dreamy, shifting mists that veil 
sides ; and the sea shimmers and glitters like the neck of a peacock with 
an iridescent mingling of colours : the whole air is a glorifying medium, 
rich ill prismatic hues of enchantment. 

TJie town on throe sides is severed from the mainland by a gorge two 
hundred feet in depth and forty or fifty in breadth, crossed by a bridge 
resting on double arches, the construction of which dates back to the 
time of the ancient Romans. This bridge affords a favourite loiinging- 
phicc for the inhabitants, and at evening a motley assemblage may b^) 
seen lolling over its niosa-grown sides — men with their picturesque kmt 
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caps of scarlet or brown falling gracefully on one shoulder, and women 
with their shining black hair and the enormous pearl earrings which 
are the i^ride and heirlooms of every family. The recent traveller at 
Sorrento may remember standing on this bridge and looking down into 
ilie gloomy depths of the gorge, to where a fair villa, with its groves of 
oiang(‘-trees and gardens, overhangs the tremendous depths below. 

Hundreds of years since, where this villa now stands, was tho simple 
dwelling of the two women whose history we have begun to tell you. 
'I'll ere you might have seen a small stone cottage with a two-arched 
arende in front, gh'iiining brilliantly white from out the dusky foliage of an 
orniige orcliard. The dwelling wc*dged like a bird-cage between two 
Ihie Hunts ol' rock, and behind it the land rose rocky, high, and steep, so 
as to form a natural wall. A small hdge or terrace of cultivated land 
here scenu'd to hang in air ; l)elow it, a precipice of two hundred feet 
down into the Gorge of Sorrento. A little grove of orange-trees, straight 
.iimI tall, with healthy, Hliiuing bark, here shot up from the fine black 
v(UaiiJC soil, their foliage casting a twilight shadow on the ground, so 
deij) that no vegetation, save a fine velvet moss, could dispute their claim 
to its entire nutritious otfices. Diese trees were the sole wealth of the 
women and the sole ornament of the garden; but, as they stood there, 
n )t only laden with golden fruit, but fragrant with pearly blossoms, they 
made the hrile rocky platform seem a perfect Garden of the ITesperidcs. 
'J'lu' stone cottage, as we have said, had an open, wlntewash(*d arcade in 
iiont, from which one could look down into the gloomy depths of tlio 
goigo, as into some n/^ysterious under-world. Strange and weird it 
seemed, with its dense shadows and its wild grottoes, over which 
hung, silently waving, long pendants of ivy, while dusky gray aloes 
uphlied their horny heads from great rock-rifts, like elfin sprites strug- 
gling upward out of ilie shade. Nor w.is there wanting the gentle poetry 
of ilovvers; for wdiite iris leaned its fair pavilion over the black void, like 
a ])ale-cheeked princess from the window of some dark enchanted castle, 
and scarlet geranium, and golden broom, and crimson gladiolus waved and 
glowed in the shifting beams of the sunlight. Also there was in this little 
spot what forms the charm of Italian gardens always — the swxet song and 
prattle of waters. A clear mountain spring burst through tho rock on 
one side of the little cottage, and fell with a lulling noise into a quaint 
moss-grown water-trough, which had been in former times the sarco- 
phagus of some old Roman sepulchre. Its sides were richly sculptured 
with figures and leafy scrolls and arabesques, into which the sly-footed 
lichens, with quiet growth, had so insinuated themselves as in some 
places almost to obliterate the original design ; while, round tho place 
where the water fell, a voU of ferns and maiden’s-hair, studded with 
tremulous silver drops, vibrated to its soothing murmur. The super^ 
fiuous waters, drained off by a little channel on one side, were oondtioted 
through the rocky parapet of the garden, whence they trickled and 
tinkled from rock to rock, falling with a continual drip among the waving 
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fems and pendent ivy- wreaths, till they reached the little stream at the 
bottom of the gorge. This parapet or garden -wall was formed of blocks 
or fragments of what had once been white marble; probably the remains 
of the ancient tomb from which the sarcophagus was taken. Here and 
there a marble acanthus-leaf, or the capital of an old column, or a frag- 
ment of sculpture jutted from under the mosses, ferns, and grasses with 
which prodigal Nature had filled every interstice and carpeted the whole. 
These sculptured fragments everywhere in Italy seem to whisper from the 
dust of past life and death, of a cycle of human existence for ever gone, 
over whose tomb the life of to-day is built. 

“ 8it down and rest, my dove,” said Dame Elsie to her little charge, 
as they entered tlieir little inclosure. 

Here she saw, for the fir^t time, what she had not noticed in the heat 
and hurry of the ascent, that tlie girl was panting, and her genth* bosom 
rising and falling in thick heart-beats, occasioned by the haste with which 
she had drawn her onward. 

“ Sit down, dearie, and I will get you a bit of supper.” 

“ Yes, grandmother, I will. 1 mu'-t toll iny beads once for the soul of 
the handsome gentleman that kissed my forehead to-night,” 

“ How did you know that he was handsome, child ? ” asked the old 
dame, with some sharpness in her voice. 

‘‘He bade mo look on him, grandmother, and I saw it.” 

“ You must ])Ut such thoughts away, child,” said the old dame. 

“Why must I?” inquired tlie girl, looking up with an eye as char 
and unconscious as that of a three-year old child. 

“ If she docs not think, why should I tell her ? ” murmured Dainc Elsie, 
as she turned to go into the house, leaving the child sitting on the mos•^y 
parapet that overlooked the gorge. Thence she could sec* far off, not 
only down the dim, sombre abyss, but out to tlie blue Mediterranean 
beyond, now calmly lying in swathing-bands of puiqile, gold, and orange, 
while the smoky cloud that overhung Yesuvius became silver and rose in 
tlie evening light. 

There is always something of elevation and purity that seems to conic 
over one from being in an elevjited region. One feels morally as well 
as physically above the world, and from that clearer air able to look 
down on it calmly with disengaged freedom. Our little maiden sat for a 
few moments gazing, licr large brown eyes dilating with a trom ilous 
lustre, as if tears Averc half of a mind to start in tliem, and her lijis apart 
with a delicate earnestness, like one who is pursuing some pleasing inner 
thought. Suddenly rousing herself, slie began plucking the freshest 
orange-blossoms from the golden -fruited trees, and, kissing and pressing 
them to her bosom, she procec'ded to remove the faded floAvers of the 
morning from before a little rude shrine in the rock, M^herc, in a sculp- 
tured niche, was a picture of the Madonna and Child, witli a locked glass 
door in front of it. The picture was a happy transcript of one of the 
fairest creations of the religious school of Florence, done by one of thoap 
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rustic copyists of whom Italy is full, wlio appear to possess the instinct of 
painting, and to whom we owe many of those sweet faces which some- 
times look down upon us Ly the wayside from rudest and homeliest 
shrines. 

The poor fellow by whom it had been painted was one to whom, 
}onrs bcl’ore, Dame Elsie had given food and shelter for many mouths 
during a lijigcring illness ; and he had painted so much of his dying 
heai’t and hopes into it that it had a peculiar and vital vividness in its 
]K)AViT of afTecting the feelings. Agnes hud been familiar with this 
juclure from only infincy. No day of her life had tlu‘ llowers failed to 
hv freshly placed before it. II had .unned to sniih' down sympathy on 
lur cliihlisli joya, and to cloud over -with her ehiUlish sorro^vs.* It was 
It a j)ictur(‘ to her thnii a j^resmeo; and the vliole air of the little 
orange-gaiden sttmed to be made sacred by it. When she had arranged 
her ilowcr^ she kneeled down and began to say praj ers for the soul of 
o } oung gallant. 

‘‘ iloly Jesus,” she pleaded, ‘‘ Im is young, rich, handsome, and a king’s 
brtithcr; and for all these ihiiies the Fiend may tempt him to forget his 
God and throw away his soul. Holy Mother, give him good counsel 1” 

“ Come, child, to your su])per,” said Dame Elsie. “I have milked 
the goals, and everything is ready.” 


(TTJVFTER ITT. 

The GouaE. 

A I rrn her light supper "svas over, Agnes look her distalF, wound with 
foluMUig white llax, and w^eiit and seated henself in her lavouiilc place, on 
the low paiaptt that overlo(*ked the gorge. 

This ravine, with its dizzy depths, its waving foliage, its dripping 
springs, and the low murmur of the little stream that pursued its way far 
down at the bottom, was one of those scenes which stimulated her impres- 
sible imagination, and filled her with a solemn and vagiu' delight. The 
am lent Italian tradition made it the home of fauns and dryads, wdld 
woodland creature.s, intermediate links between vegetable life and that of 
sentient and reasoning humanity. The more earnest faith that came in 
willi Chi ibtianity, if it had its brigliter lights in an immortality of blessed- 
ness, had also its deeper shadowvs in the intenser perceptions it aw'akened 
of sin and evil, and of the mortal struggle by which the human spirit must 
avoid endless woe and rise to endless felicity. The myths with which 
the coloured Italian air was filled in mediroval ages, no longer resembled 
those graceful, floating, cloud-hke figures one secs in the ancient chambers 
of Pompeii, —the bubbles and rainbows of human fancy, rising aimless 
and buoyant, with a mere freshness of animal life, against a black back- 
ground of utter and hopeless ignorance as to man’s past or future. They 
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were ratlier expressed by solemn images of mournful, majestic angels and 
of triumphant saints, or fearful warning presentations of loathsome fiends. 
Each lonesome gorge and sombre dell had legends no longer of tricky 
fauns and dryads, but of those restless, wandering demons who, having lost 
their own immortality of blessedness, constantly lie in wait to betray frail 
humanity and cheat it of that gloi-ious inheritance bought by the Great 
Eedemption. 

The education of Agnes had been one which rendered her whole 
system peculiarly sensitive and impressible to all influences from the 
invisible and unknown. Of this education we shall speak more particularly 
hereafter. At present we sec her sitting in the twilight on the moss- 
grown marble parapet, her distaff, with its silvery flax, lying idly in Ik'i* 
hands, and her wide open, dark eyes gazing intently into the gloomy goigo 
below, whence arose the far-off complaining babble of the brook at tlie 
bottom, and the shiver and sigh of evening winds through the trailing 
ivy. The wliite mist was slowly rising, wavering, undulating, and creej)- 
ing its slow way up the sides of the gorge : now it hid a tuft cf foliage, 
anon it wreathed itself around a horned clump of tiloes, and streaming 
far down below it in the dimness, made it seem like the goblin lobe of 
some strange, supernatural being. 

The evening light had almost burned out in the sky ; only a band of 
vivid rod lay low in the horizon out to sea, and the round lull moon "was 
just rising like a great silver lamp, while Vesuvius with its smoky summit 
began in the obscurity to show its faintly fliekoriii.^ flies. A vague 
agitation seemed to oppress the child ; for she sighed de(‘ply, and often 
repeated with fervour the Avc Maria. 

At this moment there began to rise from tlie very depths of the goigc 
below her the sound of a ricli tenor voice, with a slow, sad modulation, 
and seeming to pulsate uj^wai’d tlirough the filmy, shifting mists. It was 
one of those voices which seem fit to be the outpouring of some spiiit 
denied all other gifts of expression, and rushing with passionate fervour 
through this one gate of utterance. So distinctly were the words spoken, 
that they seemed each one to rise as wuth a separ ate intelligence out of the 
mist, and to knock at the door of the heart. 


Sfld Is my life, and lonely ! 

No hope for me, 

Save thou, my love, ray only, 

1 see 1 

Where art thou, O my fairest? 

Where art thou gone ? 

Dove of the rock, 1 languiih 
Alone 1 


They say thou art so snintly, 

Who dam love thee? 

Tot bead thiuo eyelids holy 
On me! 

Though heaven alone possess Ihco, 
Thou dwelfst above, 

Yet heaven, didst thou but kno^v if, 
Is love. 


There was such an intense earnestness in these sounds, that larg<^ 
tears gathered in the girl’s dark eyes, and fell one after another upon the 
sweet alyssum and m^denVhair that grew in the crevices of the marble 
wall. She duvered and drew ftway from the parapet, thinking of stories 
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she had heard the mins tell, of wandering spirits who sometimes in 
lonesome places pour forth such entrancing music as bewilders the brain 
of the unwary listener, and leads him to some fearful destruction. 

“ Agnes !” cried the sharp voice of old Elsie, appearing at the door ; 

“ licrc I here are you ? ” 
lI(Te, gi’iindmainma.” 

“ Jio’s that singing at this time o' night ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know, grandmamma.” 

Somehow the child felt as if that singing were strangely sacred to her 
— ai ^ between her and something vague and invisible, wliich might 

} vt become dear. 

“Is’t down in the gorpe? ' asked the old woman, coming -with hcT 
]ica\y, decided slop to tlu' parapet, and looking over, her keen black eyes 
gloaming like dagger-blades into the mist, “ If there’s anybody there,” 
hlie Kaid, ‘Met them go away, and not be troubling honest women with any 
< » Iheir catd'W’aiiling, Come, Agnes,” and Mic pulled the gill by the 
Ml eve, “}ou must be tired, my kimb ! and your evening prayers are 
alvva}s ho lorg, best be alwut them, girl, fo that old grandmamiya may 
put yon to bid. ails the girl? Been erjing 1 Your hand is cold 

a^ a Slone.” 

‘‘ Grandmamma, what if that might be a spirit?” she said. ** Sister 
Tio^a told me stoiies of singing spirits that have been in this very 
gorge.” 

Likely enough,” returned Pame Elsie ; ** but what’s that to us ? Let 
Vm bing ! — so long as we don’t Jisicn, where’s the harm done? We will 
sprinkle holy water all round the parapet, and say the otlice of Saint Agnes ; 
then let them sing till they are hoarse.” 

Such was tlic triumphant view wliich this energetic good woman took 
of tiie power of the means of grace which her Church placed at her 
disposal. Novel theless, while Agnes was kneeling at her evening prayers, 
tlie old dauie consoled herself with a soliloquy, as with a brush sho 
vigorously besprinkled the premises with holy water. 

“ Now, here’s the plague of a girl I If she’s handsome — and nobody 
wants one that isn’t — why, then, it’s a purgatory to look after her. Thia 
one is good enough : none of your hussies, like Giulietta ; but the better 
they are, the more sure to have fellows after them. A murrain on that 
cavalier, king’s brother, or what not I — it was he serenading, I’ll be 
bound. I must tell Antonio, and have the girl married, for aught I see ; 
yet I don’t want to give her to him either; he didn’t bring her up. 
There’s no peace for ua mothers. Maybe I’ll tell Father Francesco about 
it. That’s the way poor little Isella was carried away. Singing ia uf the 
devil, I believe; it always bewitches girls. I’d like to have poured some 
hot oil down the rocks ; I’d have niaxlo him squeak in another tone, I 
reckon. Well, w^ell I I hope I shall come in for a good seal in 
for all the trouble Tve had with her mother, and am like to h^va with 
her — that’s all I” 
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In an hour more, the large round moon wag shining fixedly on the 
little mansion in the rocks, silvering the glossy darkness of the orange- 
leaves, while the scent of the blossoms arose like incense about the cottage. 
The moonlight streamed through the unglazed casement, and made a 
square of light on the little bed where Agnes was sleeping ; in which 
squaic her delicate face was framed, its tremulous and spiritual expression 
most resembling in its sweet plaintive purity some of the ]\Iadonna faces 
of Fra Angelico — tliosc tender wild flowers of Italian religion and poetry. 
]jy her side lay her grandmotlier, with those sharp, hard, clearly-cut 
features, so worn and bronzed hy time, so lined 'with labour and care, as 
to resemble one of the Fates in the pictures of Michel Angelo; and even 
in her sleep slie held the delicate lily hand of tlie child in her own hard, 
brown one, witli a strong and determined clasp. 

While they sleep, we must loll something more ol‘ the slcn*y of the 
Jit lie A^nesi — of what she is, and what are the causes which have made 
her such. 


CTIAPTEPw TV. 

V/no AND What. 

Or.D Elsie 1 ad not been born a peasant. Originally she was the wife of a 
steward in one of those great families of Rome whose state and traditions 
were princely. Elsie, as her figure and p]*ofilc and all licr words ami 
movements indicated, was of a strong, shrewd, ambitious, and courageous 
character, and well disposed to turn to advantage every gill with which 
nature had cndcw(‘d her. 

Providence bestowed upon her a daughter whose beauty was won- 
derful, even in a country ■where beauty is no uncommon accident. 
In addition to her beauty, the little Isella had quick intelligence, wit, 
grace, and spirit. As a child she became the pet and j)layLliing of the 
duchess whom Elsie served. This noble lady, oppressed by the enmi which 
is always the moth and rust on tlic purple and gold of rank and wealtli, 
had, as other noble ladies had in those days, and have now, siuidry j)cts : 
greyhounds, white and delicate, that looked as if they were made of 
Sevres china; spaniels wdth long silky ears and fringy paws; apes and 
monkeys, that made at times sad devastations in her wardrobe ; and a 
most charming little dwai-f, that was ugly enough to frighten the very 
owls, and spiteful ns he was ugly. She had, moreover, peacocks, macaws, 
and parrots ; all sorts of singing-birds ; falcons of every breed ; horses, 
and hounds — in short, there is no saying what she did not have. One 
day she took it into her head to add the little Isella to the number of 
her acquisitions. With the easy grace of aristocracy, slie reached out her 
jewelled hand and took Elsie’s one flower to add to her conservatoiy— 
and Elsie was only too proud to have it so. 
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Her daughter was kept constantly about the person of the duchess, 
and instructed in all llic wisdom which would have been allowed her 
had she been the duchess’s own daughter; which, to speak the truth, was 
in those days nothing very profound, consisting of a little singing and 
instrumentation, a little embroidery and dancing, "with the i)Ower of 
writing her own name and of reading a love-letter. 

All the world knows that the very idea of a pet is something to be 
spoiled for tlie amusement of the i»(‘t-owner ; and Isella was sj)oilcd in 
the most particular and circumstantial manner. She had suits of apparel 
fur every day in the year, .and jewels without end: for the duchess wais 
nev(a- ■weary of trying the cfTect of Ikt beauty in this and that rostiimc ; 
so that she sporU'd tlivoiigh the gieat grand halls and down the lung aisles 
of tlie garden much like a bright-winged humming-bird, or a daftiBcl-ily 
all green and gold. She -was a genuine child of Italy — full of feeling, 
spirit, and genius — alive in every nerve to the finger-tips; and under 
tlie tro])ical sunshine of her miptress’s favour she grew as an Italian rose- 
bush does, throwing its branches freakishly over everything in a wild 
labyrinth of perfume, brightness, and thorns. 

For .awhile her life Avas a triumph, and her mother triumphed, wdtli 
her at an humble distance. Ihe duchess had no daughter, and was 
devoted to her with the blind fatuity with which ladies of rank at times 
will invest themselves in a caprice. She arrogated to herself all the 
praises ol‘ her prot6g6c’s beauty and Avit, alloAved her to flirt and make con- 
quests to her heart’s content, and engaged to marry hci to some handsome 
young officer of her train, when she had done being amused wdth her. 

Now, we must not Avondor that a young head of fifteen should have 
be(‘n turned by this giddy clcA^ation, nor that an old head of fifty should 
liave thought all things were possible in the fortune of such a favourite. 
Nor need avc Avonder that the young coquette, rich in the laurels of a 
liiindred conquests, should have turned her bright eyes on the son and 
heir, Avhen he came home from the University of Bologna. Nor is 
it surprising that this same son and heir, being a man .as well as 
a dulce’s son, should have done as other men did — fallen desperately in 
kve with this dazzling, sparkling, piquantc compound of matter and 
spirit, which no university can prepare a young man to comprehend 
which alAvays seemed to run from him, and yet always threw a Pai-thian 
shot behind her as she fled. Neither is it very extraordinary tliat 
this same duke’s son, after a week or tAvo, did not know whether he 
Avas on his head or his heels, or whether tlie sun rose in the cast or 
tlie south, or where he stood, or whither he was going. 

In fact, the youthful p.air very soon came into that dreamland whore 
are no more any points of the compass, no more division of time, no 
more latitude and longitude, no more up and down, but only a general 
wandering among enchanted gi’oves and singing nightingales. 

It was entirely oAving to old Elsie’s watchful slircwdneas and address 
that the lovers came into thU paradise by the gate of marriage 5 for the 
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young man M7&9 ready to offer anything at the feet of his divinity, as the 
old mother was not slow to perceive. 

So they stood at the altar, for the time being a pair of as true lovers 
as Romeo and Juliet : but then, what has true love to do with the son of 
a hundred generations and heir to a Roman principality ? 

Of course, the rose of love, having gone through all its stages of bud 
and blossom into full flower, must next begin to drop its leaves. Of 
course. Who ever heard of an immortal rose ? 

The time of discovery came. Isella was found to be a mother ; and 
then the storm burst upon her and drabbled her in the dust as fearlessly 
as the summer wind sweeps down and besmirches the lily it has all summer 
been wooing and flattering. The duchess was a very pious and moral 
lady, and of course threw her favourite out into the street as a vile weed, 
and virtuously ground her down under her jewelled high-heeled shoes. 
She could have forgiven her any common frailty; — of course it was 
natural that the girl should have been seduced by the all-conquering 
charms of her son ; — but aspire to marriage with their house ! — pretend 
to be her son’s wife ! Since the time of Judas had such treachery ever 
been hoard of? 

Something was said of the propriety of walling up the culprit alive— 
a mode of disposing of small family matters somewhat a la mode in those 
times. But the duchess acknowledged herself foolishly tender, and unable 
quite to allow this very obvious propriety in the case. She contented 
herself with turning mother and daughter into the streets with every 
mark of ignominy, which was reduplicated by every one of her servants, 
lackeys, and court companions ; who, of course, had always known 
how tlie thing must end. 

As to the young duke, he acted as a well- instructed young nobleman 
should, who understands the great difference there is between the tears of 
a duchess and those of low-born women. No sooner did he beliold liis 
conduct in the light of his mother’s countenance, than he turned his back 
on his low marriage with edifying penitence. Ho did not think it neces- 
sary to convince his mother of the real existence of a union whose very 
supposition made her so unhappy, and occasioned such an uncommonly 
disagreeable and tempestuous state of things in the well-bred circle where 
his birth called him to move. Being, however, a religious youth, he 
opened his mind to his family confessor, by whose advice be sent a 
messenger with a large sum of money to Elsie, piously commending her 
and her daughter to the divine protection. Pie also gave orders for an 
entire new suit of raiment for the Virgin Mary in the family chapel, 
including a splendid set of diamonds, and promised unlimited candles to 
tlie altar of a neighbouring convent. If all this could not atone for 
youthful error, it was a pity. So he thought, as he drew on his riding- 
gloves and went off on a hunting party, like a gallant and religious young 
nobleman. 

Elsie, meanwhile, with her forlorn and disgraced daughter, found a 
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temporary asylum in a neighbouring mountain-village; where the poor, 
bcdrabbled, broken- winged song-bird soon panted and fluttered her little 
lire away. When the once beautiful and gay Isella had been hidden in 
the grave, cold and lonely, there remained a little wailing infant, which 
Elsie gathered to her bosom. Grim, dauntless, and resolute, she resolved, 
for ihc sake of this hapless one, to look life in the face once more, and 
try the battle under other skies. Taking the infant in her arms, she 
travelled with her far from the scene of her birth, and set all her energies 
at work to make for her a better destiny than that which had fallen to 
the lot of her unfortunate mother. She set about to form her character 
and order her fortunes with that sort of do'wnright energy with which 
ro.olute people always attack the proldem of a new human existence. 
This child shoifid be happy ; tlje it.cks on which her mother was Wrecked 
she should never strike upon, — they were all marked on Elsie’s chart. 
Lov(' had been the root of all poor Tsclla’s troubles; and Agnes never 
should know love, till taught it safely by a husband of Elsie’s own choosing. 

'The first step of security was in naming her after the chaste Saint 
Agnes, and placing her girlhood under the saint’s special protection. 
Secondly, which was quite as much to the point, she brought hey up 
laboriously in habits of incessant industry ; never suffering her to be out 
or sight, or to have any connection or friendship, except such as could be 
cnri'ied on under the immediate supervision of the piercing black eyes. 
Ev(‘ry night she put her to bed as if Agnes bad been an infant, and, 
wakening her again in the morning, took lier to help in all the daily 
toils; of which, to do Elsie justice, she performed all the hardest portion, 
leaving to the girl just f iioiigh to keep her Lands employed and her head 
steady. 

The peculiar circumstance which had led Elsie to choose the old town 
of Stjrrento for lier residence, in preference to any of the beautiful villages 
which inipearl that fertile plain, was the existence there of a flourishing 
convent dedicated to Saint Agnes, under whose protecting shadow her 
young charge might more securely spend the earlier years of girlhood. 
With tills view, having hired the domicile we have already described, 
she lost no time in making the favourable acquaintance of the sisterhood* 
never coming to them empty-handed. The finest oranges of her garden', 
the whitest flax of her spinning, were always reserved as offerings at the 
shrine of the patroness whom slie sought to propitiate for her grandchild. 

In hor earliest childhood the little Agnes was led toddling to the 
shrine by her zealous relative ; and at the sight of her fair, sweet, awe^ 
struck face, with its viny mantle of encircling curls, the torpid bosoms of 
the sisterhood throbbed with a strange, new pleasure, which they humbly 
hoped was not sinful,— as agreeable things, they found, generally were. 
They loved the echoes of her little feet down the damp, silent aides of 
their chapel, and her small, sweet, slender voice, as she asked etranim 
baby-questions ; which, as usual with baby-questions, hit all the 
points of philosophy and theology exactly on the head. 
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The child became a siDccial favourite with the abbess, Sister Thcrosn, 
a tall, thin, bloodless, sad-eyed woman, who looked as if she might have 
been cut out of one of the glaciers of Monte Rosa ; but in whose heart 
the little iliir one had made herself a niche, pushing her way up through, 
os you may have seen a lovely blue-fringed gentian standing in a snow- 
drift of the Alps with its little ring of melted snow around it. 

Si ‘iter Theresa olTered to take care of the child at any time when 
the grandmother was occupied with the day’s labours ; and so, during her 
early years, the little one was often domesticated for days together at the 
convent. A perfect niytliology of wonderful stories encircled licr, which 
the good sisters were never tired of repeating to each other. They were 
tlie simplest sayings and doings of childhood — handfuls of such wild- 
flowers as bespread the green turf of nursery life everywhere, but 
miraculous blossoms in the eyes of these good women, whom Saint Agnes 
had unwittingly deprived of any power of making comparisons, or ever 
Laving Christ’s sweetest parable of the heavenly kingdom enacted in 
homes of their own. 

Old Jocunda, the portcrcss, never failed to make a sensation with 
one stock-story of how she found the child standing on her head and 
crying, having been put into this reversed position in consequence of 
climbing up on a high stool to get her little fat 'hand into the vase of 
holy water ; failing in which Christian attempt, licr heels went up and her 
lieifd down, greatly to her dismay. “Nevertheless,” said old Jocunda, 
gravely, “ it showed an edifying turn in the child ; and when I lifted the 
little thing up, it stopped crying the minute its little lingers touched the 
water, and it made a crojrs on its forehead as sensible as the oldest among 
us. Ah, bisters ! there’s grace there, or Tm mistaken.” 

All the signs of an incipient saint were, indeed, manifested in the little 
one. She never played the wild and noisy plays of common children, hut 
busied herself in making altars and shrines, wliich she adorned witli the 
prettiest flowers of the gardens, and at which she worked hour after hour 
in the quietest and happiest earnestness. Her dreams were a constant 
source of wonder and edification in the convent, for they were all of angels 
and saints; and many a time, after hearing one, the sisterhood crossed 
themselves, and the abbess said, orihus parvulorum.^^ Always sweet, 
dutiful, submissive, cradling herself every night with a lulling of sweet 
hymns and infant murmur of prayers, and found sleeping in her little 
■white bed with her crucifix clasped to her bosom, it was no wonder that 
the abbess thought her the special favourite of their divine patroness, and, 
like her, the subject of an early vocation to be the celestial bride of One 
fairer than the children of men, who should snatch her away from all 
earthly things, to be united to Him in a celestial paradise. 

As the child grew older, she often sat at evening, with wide, wondcr- 
ing eyes, listening over and over again to the story of the fair Saint 
Agnes ; — How she was a princess, living in her father’s palace, and of such 
exceeding beauty and grace that none saw her but to love her, yet of such 
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sweetness and humility as passed all comparison ; and how, when a heathen 
prince would have espoused her to his son, she said, “ Away from me, 
tempter 1 for I am betrothed to a lover who is greater and fairer than any 
earthly suitor ; he is so fair that the sun and moon are ravished by his 
beauty, bo mighty that the angels of heaven are his servants.” How she 
bore meekly witli persecutions and threatenings and death for the sake of 
tliis unearthly love; and when she had ‘poiired out her blood, how she 
came to her mourning friends in ecstatic vision, all white and glistening, 
with a fair lamb by her side, and bade them weep not for her, because she 
was reigning with Him whom on earth she had preferred to all other 
lovers. There was also the legend of the fair Cecilia, the lovely musician 
■whom angels had rapt away to tlielr choirs ; and the story of that queenly 
saint, Catharine, who passed through iiie courts of heaven, and saw the 
ang(‘ls crowned with roses and lilies, and the Virgin on her throne, who 
gave her the wedding-ring that espoused her to be the bride of the King 
Ihcrnal. Ft'd with such legends, it could not be but that a child with a 
sc'iijjilivc, nervous organization and vivid iinaginatioii should have grown 
up wiih an unworldly and spirit nal character, and that a poetic misfc 
should have onvclf»pcd all her outward perceptions, siinilar to that palpi- 
tating veil of blue and lilac vapour that enshrouds the Italian landscape. 

Nor is it to be marvelled at, if the results of this system of education 
went far beyond what the good old grandmother intended. For though a 
Planch good vJhris.lian, after the manner of those times, yet she had not the 
slightest mind to see her granddaughter a nun; on the contrary, she was 
working day and night to add to the dowry of Agnes, and had in her eye a 
iH'puiable middle-aged blacksmith, who was a man of substance and pru- 
dence, to be the husband and keeper of her precious treasure. In a home 
thus established slie hoped to enthrone herself, and provide for the rearing 
of a generation of stout-limbed girls and boys who should grow up to make 
a llouribhing household in the land. This subject she had not yet broached 
to her granddaughter, tliough daily preparing to do so ; deferring it, it 
must be told, from a sort of jealous, yearning craving to have wholly to 
herself the child for wlioni she had lived so many years. 

Antonio, the blacksmith for whom this honour was destined, was one 
of those broad-backed, full-chested, long-limbed fellows often seen around 
Sorrento, with great, kind, black eyes like those of an ox, and all the 
attributes of a healthy, kindly, animal nature. Contentedly lie ham- 
mered away at his business ; and certainly, had not Dame Elsie of her 
own providence elected him to be the husband of her fair granddaughter, 
he would never have thought of the matter himself; but, opening the 
black eyes aforenamed upon the girl, he perceived that she was fair, ° and 
also received an inner light through Dame Elsie as to the amount of 
Agnes dowry ; and, putting tiiese matters together, conceived a kindness 
lor the maiden, and awaited with tranquillity the time when he should be 
allowed to commence his wooing. 
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TuETiE is no dep«T,rtmcnt of a wealthy town establishment which is more 
easily controlled than its stables, provided “Paterfamilias” understands the 
management of them ; but, in general, men, wlio . during their youth 
liave been actively and successfully employed in the serious business ol’ 
life, have enjoyed few opportunities of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
such details, and are left, when they find themselves in a position to set 
up their carriage Jiiid to keep saddle-horses, to the tender mercies of their 
friends, gi’ooms, and coachmen, which, like those of the wicked, are often 
rather cruel, in affairs connected with horse-dealing and horse-keeping. 

The object of this paper is to submit to such of the readei s of the 
CormiiiLL IMagazink a^ may be in difliculties on this subject, a few plain 
stable statist! es; premising that they have been made from personal expe- 
rience ; that they have been drawn up on the most liberal scale ; and 
that, if they err at all, tliey wdll be found to err on j;he side of piad'nsion. 

Country g(*ntlemcn and men of leisure, who know all about the matter 
already, will do well to skip the following pages, for their wiiter is not so 
presumptuous as to suppose he can instruct them on a subject to which 
they probably have already devoted quite as much time as it is worth ; llic 
audience that lie proposes to address being exclusively a town audience. 

The first step to b(‘ taken in organizing a stud — say of four horsi'^, 
two for draught and two for saddle — is to secure a stable, as near tho 
owner’s residence as may be. For four horses, it is best to have a five- 
stall stable ; each of the stalls being at least six feet in width, and one of 
the partitions between them being moveable, so that in case of sickness (»r 
lameness, two stalls may be readily converted, without the aid of the 
carpenter, into a roomy, loose box. All ornament and gimcrackery ought 
to be carefully eschewed; but the stable should be lofty and vrell ventilated, 
well drained, and well lighted : it cannot be kejit too neat or too sweet. 
Tlie mangers, drinking-troughs, and hay-racks should be of iron, the tops 
of the racks being no higher than the mangers ; the "wall in front of the 
horses, against which they breathe, should be coated with thin slate, and 
washed daily ; the windows should be fitted with strong sliding louvre 
blinds, and all the internal wood-work should be carefully scraped and 
stained with boiled oil, which is cheaper, and looks neater, than paint- 
It is convenient to have the name of each horse, painted in wliitc letteis 
on a black ground, on a tin or copi^er label, suspended ovei’ each niangOJ . 
Hot and cold water should belaid on within tlic stable; and in the centK 
there sliould be a po^verful gas-burner, protected by a w’j'e lantern, 
■which a flexible tube may be attached for singeing. 
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The men’s apartments slionld be contiguous to the stable ; the more 
comfortable they are, the more advantageous both for master and men. 
They also should be lighted with gas. A well-fitted and thoroughly dry 
sjiddle and harness room or closet should bo provided, in order that tho 
saddlery a'^d harness, when cleaned, may be put carefully away till again 
wanted. In no case ought those articles to be allowed to remain un- 
covered in tlic stable or the coach-house. Both in the stable and in the 
coach-house there ought to be cupboards for the brushes, leathers, brooms, 
baskets, and other items which arc in constant use. 

The hayloft, in towns, is generally over the stable; and as town 
stables are seldom very spacious, it is best that tlic corn-bin should be 
there ton, and should communic.ile Avith the stable below by a wooden 
shaft. Where there is not sullici^mt space to allow of a large supply ol 
provender being ccmveniently stored, it is most advantageous both for man 
and beast Ihnt each week’s provi«ion should be sent in weekly by the 
com-dealei'. Horses, working no harder than London horses should work, 
in order to look and step their best, will eat rather less than ten pounds 
wi'iglit of the best oats and twelve pounds weight of old hay daily ; part 
of the hay being chopped up and mixed with the oafs. From a trugs and 
a half to two trusses of straw will be required for the weekly bedding ot 
each horse. Some hordes may require a little move, some a little less than 
those rations, but, on an average, they will be found to be sufficient, 
providc'd tlu' quality of the provender be good. 

When hay and corn are not unusually dear, tk'' weekly cost of a 
horse’s diet, thus fed, will not exceed 12s. a week. At the present 
moment it might exceed 1 Is.; but the most respectable com dealers in 
London are always willing to contract to feed horses, ‘‘ open bin,” at 
1 1 *. a we^*k all the year round. Such an arrangement is by far the best 
that can be made for “Paterfamilias:” it simplifies the stable accounts, 
throws the task of sii])('rvising the consum])tion of provender on the corn- 
dtaler, who is well able to perform it, and limits his own supervision to 
seeing that his horses are in good health, and look sleek and well. Coach- 
men who have been intrusted with purchasing provender themselves will, 
pC'Sbibly, object to it; in which case tho com-dcalcr can generally find for 
their customers other and better servants wbo do not do so. 

A London coachman who can drive well, and who is also an expe- 
rienced, steady stableman, i.s indeed a valuable servant. His wages are from 
30/. to 40/. a year. His board-wages, at 145. a week, amount to rather 
more than 36/., his liveries to 20/. ; so that he may be assumed to cost 
altogether between 80/. and 90/. a year; and, considering tbe value of the 
property intrusted to his charge, and the sobriety, skill, puiictuality, and 
honesty required of him, he cannot be said to be overpaid at that sum. 
A groom will cost from 10/. lo 15/. a year less ; and tho usual wages of a 
helper are 2s. Gd. a day. Good helpers are hard to find, and still hardto 
to keep, as they readily obtain situations as grooms when they are sober 
and industrious. The bigger and uglier your helper is, the more like^ 
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Lo is to remain in your service ; and a big fellow can strap a horse and 
clean a carriage with more ease to himself than a smaller man. 

A coachman cannot in London look after a carriage and a pair of horses, 
and drive it single-handed ; nor will any servant worth having attempt the 
task. He must, at least, have the assistance of a boy at 12s. a week, if the 
equipage is to be well turned out and the horses w'cll cared for. Two 
men may look after a carriage and four horses, provided the second man 
bo a helper, and be not expected to keep himself clean and ride out after 
his master ; but if he is called upon to act as pad-groom, the help of a boy 
will still be needed. There is no economy whatever in being short-handed 
in the stable ; the carriages, horses, harneas, and saddlery all suffer by it, 
and the money saved in weekly wages is doubly spent in tradesmen’s bills. 

With respect to shoeing, an operation which requires lo be performed 
about once a month, no better arrangement can be made than lo send 
the horses to the nearest and best veterinary forge, to Mavor’s, Field’s, or 
to tlie Veterinary College, according to the locality in which they arc kejjt. 
When horses repeatedly lose tluir shoes at work, the coachman may be 
set down as a careless fellow. No owner of horses should ever permit his 
Rtable-scrvants to bleed or idijsic them without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the veterinary surgeon at whose forge they are shod. Stablemen 
arc often fond of drugging the animals under their care ; and the lives of 
many valuable horses arc thus sacrificed yearly, without any suspicion 
being excited in the minds of their owners as to the real cause C)f their 
loss. There is no more detestable servant than a coaehman wlio “professes 
physic,” and who rejoices in the possession of a lot of mysterious receipts, 
which he administers according to the rule of thumb. 

The minor items of expense connected with Btable-managenumt often 
give much trouble, and are the source of much annoyance and imj)osilif>n 
Vy-hen the master is an inexperienced person. The great London job- 
masters usually allow the coachmen in their employ for stable neces3ari{ s 
3/. 105. per horse per annum; and a gentleman cannot do better than to 
follow their example, increasing the alloAvance to 4/. This includes 
combs, brushes, leathers, sponges, rubbers, sand, oil, blacking, brooms, 
baskets, forks, fuel, washing, stopping, &c. &c. The master is tlicn only 
called upon to provide stable- buckets, a carriage setter, and carriage candles. 

When all these arrangements have been made, the stable expenditure 
assumes a very simple aspect; and provided the carriages, harness, anJ 
servants are clean and well turned out, and the horses in good feltle, 
tlie proprietor need take no further trouble about his stable affairs. It 
will be as much the coachman’s interest to see that the corn-dealer per- 
forms his contract well as it will be the corndealer’s to sec that the coacli- 
man is an honest man, who deals faithfully with the provender supplied to 
him. Thus far the practice of stable economy is easy enough ; but when 
good stables, good servants, and good food have been provided, the most 
dlfticult task still remains to be achieved, viz, to fill the stalls with good 
horses. 
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At the time that railways were first introduced into this country, it 
was confidently predicted tliat from that date the race of English horses 
would decline, that the demand for them would diminish, and that 
English farmers would conseriucntly cease to breed them. This dismal 
projdiecy has not, however, been fulfilled. On the contrary, horses of all 
kinds are more in request now than they ever were before ; and fii'st-class 
animals have risen in value at least forty per cent, during the last twenty- 
five years. The facilities which i-ailways afford for travelling them 
without fatigue or risk, has enormously increased the numbers of our 
foreign customers, who only buy the very best horses ; and there is now 
no capital in Europe in which the stables of tlie noble and th(i wealthy 
are not filled with English cattle. After every great fair in the North, 
strings of high-priced horses are shipped from Hull for Austria and 
Russia ; the Emperor of the French has probably the finest collection of 
English horses iji the world ; and but a week or two ago one of our most 
celebi ated ihorough-bred horses was railed to Turin by Mr. Phillips, of 
Knightsbridge, to carr^ the King of Italy, a heavy man. 

Under such circumstances, it is clear that the only means of obtaining 
first-rate horses is to repair to the stables of a first-rate dealer, ttnd to 
pay a first-rate price for them. The English horse trade is a business 
in which as much capital, skill, and activity is embarked as in any other 
trade carried on in this great commercial country. Agents from all the 
great London dealers’ establishments are constantly travelling through the 
breeding districts, and competing with the country dealers for every good- 
looking horse reared, as soon as it has completed its fourth year. To 
breed a well-bred colt, nreak it and maintain it until it is four years old, 
cannot cost less than 60Z. Before the animal sold at a fair for that sum 
reaches the London dealer’s stable, it has to pass through the hands of one 
or two agents or intermediate dealers, who all require a profit on its sale; 
its travelling expenses, and its keep, must be paid for ; losses from 
accident and sickness must be provided against, and the maintenance of 
the London dealer’s establishment, and his fair profit, must be duly 
considered. It is not, therefore, easy to see how a colt bought at Horn- 
castle or Rugely for 60Z. can be sold to a customer in London much under 
lOOL But if the colt be extraordinarily handsome, or if it possess remark- 
ably good action, the breeder will be much more likely to require 120Z. 
than 60/. for it ; and the buyer, knowing his business weU, will have 
no objection to pay that sum ; being well aware that for extraordinary 
beauty and action, almost any price demanded can be obtained in the 
London and foreign markets. For first-rate saddle-horses, able to carry 
high weights, from 150/. to 250/. are every-day prices, and the large bay 
and brown carriage-horses used for first-class equipages are, when well- 
bred and well-actioned, more valuable still. Ladies’ horses cost from 90/. 
to 120/., according to the weight of the rider and the training the animal 
has received ; brougham-horses, from 100/. to 150/. ; and light hamess- 
horses for broughams and sociables, from 180/. to 250/. the pair. Inferior 
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liorses may, of coiii*so, be bought at inferior prices, but under the sums 
named first-class cattle cannot be secured. 

A gentleman setting up his carriage in London will find it his 
interest to job his coach-horses. The London coach-horse trade is almost 
a monopoly in the hands of about half a dozen great jobmasters who are 
not dealers — that is to say, they will not sell their best horses at any 
price ; and their worst, when they do sell them, are dear at any price. 
They buy up at three years of age every well-bred bay and brown coach- 
liorsc the breeding counties supply ; and after keeping them about a year 
to break them and get them into working condition, let them out in pairs 
to their customers on yearly jobs, charging for the hire of those of 
average quality, seventy guineas a year. For pairs of horses of unusual 
beauty and action, they charge as much as one hundred guineas a year. 
When a horse goes lame or falls sick or dies, they instantly replace him 
with a sound horse; and as many of these men own five, six, and seven 
hundred horses, all of the same size, colour, and shape — for they admit 
few greys and no chesnuts into their stables — they enjoy advantages in 
matching and in replacing them that dealers on a smaller scale cannot 
command. Of course, where only a pair is jobbed, and where the work 
is hard, their best cattle do not go ; they send sleek, well- conditioned, 
good-looking horses enough, but not animals of first-rate spirit and action. 

These charges may seem, and are high; nevertheless, it is impossible 
for a gentleman to do bettor than to job. As the jobmasters buy so 
largely, and buy at throe years old, they have, of course, the entire 
command of the market ; and gentlemen who arc seeking fur five and six- 
year olds to put to work immediately can only get their leavings. Very 
few first-class coach-horses are ever seen in dealers* stables for sale ; and 
when they arc, enormous prices arc demanded for them. A purchaser 
of a pair of such horses 'would, in all probability, soon discover that 
they were badly matched, or that one of the two did not suit him ; it 
might be too eager, or too sluggish, or a little restive, or not quite 
sound ; and, if he did, he would also soon discover that a single coach- 
horse, in a gentleman’s hands, is utterly unsaleable, except at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice. Then the other horse, even if a good one, wo’ild have 
lost a third of its value by being unmatched ; and the unhappy purchaser 
would have to spend many a weary hour in going the rounds of the London 
stables in order to rematch it. lie would find himself, long before he 
succeeded in doing so, involved in many unprofitable deals, and eased of 
no small amount of money ; and the very next time that either of his horses 
went lame or fell sick he w'ould be called upon to play the whole piny 
over again. These large coach horses are especially subject to a disease 
f ailed roaring,” which being incurable, subjects the jobmasters to serious 
losses every year. 

Now, if a man who jobs his horses pays highly for them, he at any 
rate is certain of getting good and satisfactory service for his money. 
Job horses arc never lame, never sick ; no money is ever lost in 
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exchanging or getting rid of them ; and if iho jobber be disposed to 
<'>pcn liis purse-strings, and to job four or five coach-horses and treat 
them w’dl, he may, in due time (for even London jobmasters cannot 
produce extraordinary steppers at command), gratify his vanity by 
driving as fine horses as royalty itself. 

An entirely dilferent system prevails with respect to saddle, brougham, 
and light harness horses. It is not the custom to job them; the great 
jobmasters never have any horses of those descriptions in their stables; 
and although some of the smalhT livery men profess to do bo, their 
''•attic are infiM'ior, and the mode in which they perform their service 
is insufficient and unsatisfactory. Fur such animals the gi*eat London 
liorsc-d Cillers must ho appli«-vl to; imd no class of men deal more 
liberally and honestly tlian they do with customers who deal liberally 
anvl honestly with them, an4 who Inow what tlinj want. Many people, 
indeed, are of opinion iliat horse-dealers are, as a class, great rogues; 
but quite as many people profess to entertain the same opinion of 
lawj ers, and yet ev(*rybody knows at least one solicitor in ■whom he and 
his family justly ])lace implicit confidence. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that (lishoiiest horse-dealers, as well as dishonest lawyei’s, are 
the exception, and not the rule. Their interest is clearly to maintain 
good characters ; and those wdio earn discredit for both callings are 
invariably indigent and struggling individuals who have neither character 
nor money to lose. 

Now, many of the great English horse-dealers sell upwards of twelve 
liundred liorses every year, ranging in value from 80L to 300/. each ; the 
business of collecting such a number of valuable animals, of maintaining 
them, of handling them, showing them to customers, exporting them, and 
exchanging them, would leave their owners very little time for practising 
the trumpery dodges of the “ coping” trade, were it worth tlieir while to 
attempt such paltry and unprofitable work. Men who have owmed many 
horses during their lives will readily admit that they have not owned 
above half a dozen that they would wish to own again ; yet every time 
they go into a dealer’s stable they consider themselves ill used, if they 
do not bring away with them a horse that suits them exactly. They 
forget that the dealer showed tluan twenty young horses, the very best 
that activity and money could collect ; that they bought their horse on their 
own judgment, and not on liis ; that he would just as soon have sold 
them any one of the othf*r nineteen that they saw but did not buy ; 
and that, if they did not pick out the best of the lot, the fault was 
th(‘irs, and not his. Purchasers take themselves in much oftener than 
they ai’c taken in by dealers, whose interest is obviously to satisfy a 
liberal customer if they cnn. 

When a purchaser has disrovered that he has bought a horse that he 
believes will not suit him, the best thing he can do is to impart his dis- 
covery to the dealer who has sold him the animal, and to nobody else. Ho 
must be prepared to pay for the mistake lie has made, if, indeed, he has 
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made one ; but he must not be in too great a hurry to come to that 
conclusion, lor dealers’ horses are generally young and fat, and quite unfit 
to go to work for six weeks or two months after they have been bought. 
It constantly happens that a nervous customer rejects a promising young 
horse, because a day or two after he has bought him, the poor beast 
shows symptoms of weakness, or sickens with influenza engendered by 
London stables and change of air and water. Good grooming, good food, 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise, would probably make the animal, in 
time, all that his purchaser could desire ; and it is much better to try 
these remedies than to fall out with a respectable and obliging trades- 
man for contingencies over which he had no control, and for which he 
cannot fairly be held responsible. In buying horses, a purchaser must 
either rely on his own judgment, or must depute a friend, on whose judg- 
ment he has reliance, to buy for him. He will seldom do wrong if he 
trusts to the recommendation of the dealer ; he will always do wrong, 
if he seeks the advice of many advisers, and if he allows himself to be 
swayed by the criticisms of his stable servants. Grooms and coachmen, 
however good they may be as such, seldom are good judges of horse-flesh ; 
and, when consulted, they either seek to prove their sagacity by pretend- 
ing to discover in every young horse a dozen imperfections which do 
not exist, or else they levy black-mail on the dealers, which, of course, 
eventually comes out of the pockets of their masters. 

A veterinary surgeon’s opinion as to the soundness of a new purchase 
is a capital thing, especially for the seller. It closes the transaction 
finally, and the buyer can have no pretext for returning a horse after 
it has been once passed. But purchasers should remember that many 
a worthless young horse wdll pass such an ordeal with credit ; whilst 
there are few aged hor.ses that will pass it at all, however valuable they 
may be. They should remember, too, that a veterinary surgeon’s opinion 
does not extend to vice, that a horse may shy, kick, or rear, and yet be as 
sound as a roach. For shoeing and advice the most respectable veterinary 
surgeons ought to be employed. Their prices are very little, if any, higher 
than those of more obscure men; and their practice is more to be relied on. 

It is very seldom that valuable horses are to be purchased anywhere 
except in the great dealers’ stables. After each great fair the agents of 
the great dealers scour the stables of the smaller dealers, both in towm and 
country, and buy up everything worth buying for their employers, 
'i’he small dealers would much rather sell to them than to gentlemen, 
who take long credit, and often become dissatisfied and suspicious, and 
seek to return the animals they have bought ; whilst the great dealers 
pay promptly and liberally, and stick to their purchases for better and 
lor worse. 

Many people will probably be of opinion that the statistics here given 
are exaggerated ; and that good horses may be obtained at much lower 
prices than those mentioned. The advertisements in The Times and the 
lists of Tattersall’s and Aldridge’s certainly lead to that conclusion; and 
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“professional gentlemen” abound who, for a moderate fee, will introduce 
a greenhorn to half the copers’ yards, in London.* We advise all horse- 
buyers who believe in such cunning shifts for getting more than twelve- 
pence for their shilling, to study Sir George Stephens’ well-known little 
work entitled Adventures of a Qentleman in Search of a Horse, Although 
the information which it contains has not been posted up to a very late 
date, a reader will find in it quite enough to deter him from wasting his 
time, his patience, and his money in a conflict of cunning with insol- 


* The subjoined advertisement, and extract from the proceedings of the Central 
Criminal Court, arc worthy of the attention of the curioii'- in horse-dealing 

H orses.— C ai)t. llnut^s Register (open to inspection) contains 20,000/., worth of 
genuine liorses. Kiif wii pcraonally throughout an established connection amongst 
tlic aristocracy and horse-breeders of this .ind the sister kingdoms, and to the public as 
nutbor of the moat favourably received work on the horse ever ]iublishcd. It is obvious 
that through this medium buyers and hcllers of useful and valuable horses can derne 
advantages unattainable through any other channel. — Address, 10, Maida Hill, Edge- 
wnie Road, London. References — nobility, gentry, and masters of hounds . — The 
^leld. ^pril 6, 1861. 

“William Verc Dawson Hunt, a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, who was stated to 
have been formerly a captain in the rn-my, siivrciidercd to take his trial upon amindict- 
mcDt charging him with obtaining 25/. by false pretences. 

“ Mr. Metcalfe and Mr Poland conducted the prosecution ; Sergeant Ballantine was 
specially retained, with Mr. Ribton, for the defendant. 

“ 'I'his case, it, appeared, was removed by certiorari from the Middlesex Sessions. 
The pro^^ecutor was a gentleman named Ilackblock, residing at Rcigate, and the charge 
arose out of the following circumstances ; — It appeared that the detendaut and some 
other j)crson8 had established a sort of horse registry in the metropolis, and professed 
to act as brokers between the sellers and purchasers of horses, the i)rinciple of their 
business being to receive a commission of 6 per cent, from both parties. In January 
lust the defendant sent to Arr. Cox, a solicitor in Coleman Street, a list of horses that 
were upon his register, audit appeared that at this time the prosecutor, who was a friend 
of Mr. Cox, was in want of a pair of carnage horses, and he asked the defendant to let 
him know if he heard of two that were likely to suit. In the course of a few days the 
defendant wrote a letter to the effect that lie had found a pair of horses that would 
just suit, and that the owner wanted 150/. for tbcm, but that, after a great deal of 
troiilile, he had induced him to take 135/. for them, but not a shilling less. This was 
eonimunicaled to Mr. Hackblock, who "went to see the horses, and liked thorn, and 
agreed to purchase them if they were passed by a veterinary surgeon as sound. The 
horses after this were sent to Mr. Field, the veterinary surgeon, to bo examined, and 
he gave a certificate that was satisfactory to Mr. Hackblock, who agreed to give the 
sum mentioned for the horses, and he handed to the prisoner 140/. in Bank of England 
notes, 135/. of that sum being the price aj^ecd upon, 6/. 16s. for commission, and 5«. 
lor the groom. The horses were then delivered to Mr. Hackblock, and shortly after- 
w'arda one of them was discovered to be restive and unfit for the purpose for which 
he hod purchased it, and he was, therefore, anxious to return them. This, however 
he found, he could not accomplish, and upon his making inquiry he ascertained that 
the defendant had purchased the horses in question from the person to whom they 
belonged for 110/., and that he had pocketed the 25/. in excess of that sum that 
was paid to him by the prosecutor. It also appeared tliat the highest price ever asked 
for the horses was 120/., and that the sum of 150/. was never mentioned. 

“ The Recorder, at the close of the case for the prosecution, expressed his opinion 
that the prosent indictment could not be supported. In order to make out a charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences it was necessary to prove that there was a fidse 
statement to the knowledge of the party, in reference to some existing fact, but here 
all that was proved was that the prisoner stated that he should pay over the money he 
received from the prosecutor to some other person at a futuie time, which in his 
opinion, did not amount to false pretences. * 

“ The jury thereupon, under his Lordship’s directions, returned a verdict of * Not 
Guilty.'»»—2%c r/iiics, Aprils, 1861 . aoi 
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vent and unprincipled horse-copers. Occasionally, but not often, good 
horses are really sold by public auction ; and when such is the case, 
they are almost always bought by the great dealers, who have the best 
and earliest information respecting such sales, and are, of course, eager 
to buy first-class horses wherever they can be found. 

Horses sold by auction are never warranted either sound or quiet, and 
no opportunity is ever afforded to a purchaser to make any trial of ihcTii ; 
it stands to reason, therefore, tliat a sound and quiet horse must be sold al 
a great disadvantage wlien it is sold where no credit can be given to it for 
the possession of those essential qualities, and that no man in his scn^-is 
would sell sound and quiet horses at a certain disadvantage if he could 
avoid doing so. Now, as many men in full possession of all their facultn s 
make a practice of selling their entire studs by auction every year, 
the inevitable inference is that these studs contain v(‘ry few horses wliieb 
would bear either examination or tiial, and that the few tliat they tio 
contain are merely sent in, as decoy ducks to assist in palming off tlu* 
others on the un suspect lug jniblic. Oceasioiially the auctioneer assuns 
buyers that these annual sales are made “without reserve;” but le 
well knows at the time he makes the assurance, tluit with his con- 
nivance and conciirrenre measures are privately taken ^\hieh will proven^ 
any horsf3 being sold below its full value. It may be useful to explain, 
too, tliut horses asserted to liavc been bought in at large sums, bave, in .dl 
])i*obability, not had n .single bid made for tlu'rn. The seller directs tin 
auctioneer to buy in a certain horse, say, at 180 guineas. The auctioiuM i 
puts the horse up at 100 guineas; goes tlirough the farce of pretendiii^i; 
that an active competition cn.sues for it — when not a single bid is beinL^ 
made, and finally knocks it down to an ideal purchaser for 180 guiiK'us, 
thanking the ideal pnrcha.ser for his liberal biddings. The horse is then 
entered in the auctioneer’s books as “ bought in at 180 guineas ; ” on tlie 
Rt]*engtli of which entry the owner is enabled to affirm that lie refused IHd 
guineas for the hoi-se at the hammer, and to refer future customers to the 
auctioneer’s books in support of tlie falsehood. The period of the year 
when these predatory performances are in full bloom and vigour, is the 
present month, the month of ^lay, during which people in want of 
horses ought to be especially shy of being allured by the tempting 
advertisements in the sporting and morning papers, inviting them to 
attend the annual sales of the studs of gentlemen who profess to dispose 
of their horses without reserve every sj)ring. 

“ Gentlemen copers,” who spend their winters in collecting screws 
wliich they may inflict on tlie public once a year for more than they B>re 
worth, under the protection and by the aid of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
cannot be supposed to possc-^s any very high sense of honour or honesty ; 
and honourable and honest men will do well to have nothing to say either 
to them, tlieir accomplices, or their studs; indeed, as a general rule, 
there are few individuals who ought to be more carefully avoided than an 
English gentleman horse-dealer — unless, indeed, it be an Irisli one. 
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Both serviints and horses for country work are much more easily 
and cheaply secured. Almost any steady, industrious stableman with 
good nerve will soon acquire sufficient skill to make a fair country 
coachman at less than two-thirda of the wages a London coachman will 
require. In every neighbourhood some respectable dealer resides, who 
enjoys the confidence of the gentry of the district, and who will readily 
pijppjy the sort of carriage horses and hacks which answer best for 
country work, at half the prices which London cattle cost j for in the 
country neither extraordinary beauty, extraordinary action, nor great 
size are much appreciated ; plain, quiet, active, well-bred animals, that 
cjm go long distances without knocking themselves up, suiting country 
v/ork best. It is not the pur])f>so of this paper to enter upon the subject 
(if hunters, which in ti c grass ctniiities arc to be found collectedr together 
f)j* sale in great nunili^is, in establishments conducted on as liberal and 
extensh c a scale as any in London. The following advertisement, annually 
])ut h^rth ly one of the inosl celebrated dealers in the North of England, 
wVl, liowevcr, afford a fair specimen of what even a provincial English 
<l('.'ik'r is prepared to do in tlu* way of accommodating his customers 
with first-rate horses : — 

W MURRAY, Broil gl) ton Mews, Manchester, and Woodbine Cottage, Dclamerc 
• Forest, has the lioiionr to announce to the nobility and gentry of Great Britain 
and the Continent of Euroiic that he has now ready for inspection some of the finest 
JJuNTERs, chargcis, cobs, ladies* horses, carriage, drag, and phaeton horses, that can 
he produced for nioncy. W. M. trusts that the long experience he has had in the pur- 
chiiftc and sale of the \cry b(*»t class of horses, for which this country stands unrivalled, 
together witli the distinguished patronage of many of the crov ned heads and nobility 
ill Europe, will be a sufficient guarantee, that, for fashion, breeding, substance, and 
general union of tlic essential qualities in horses, his selections arc highly 
appicciatcd and cannot be .surpassed. Uc has upwards of 70 hunters, averaging from 
12 to 18 stone, and ho flatters himself that no man in England can show as many 
liorses of the class in tho same condition. Woodbine Cottage is situated in Delanicro 
Forest, two miles and a half ft-om Turporlcy, four miles from the Becston station, fivo 
miles and a half from Hartford station, and two miles from the Cheshire Kennels ; and 
W. M. would have great pleasure in affording every accommodation to any nobleman or 
go'.tlenjcin who will honour him with a visit, during which they will have ample 
opi»ortuinty of a liberal trial of any of his horses, with hounds or in cool blood, and 
any nobleman or gentleman from a long distance will not regret their visit, whether 
they purchase or not, after looking through tho stud. The following will be found a 
fair dc.scription of liis liuntci’s at the above establishment, where there are now 30 fit 
to go, and second to none : — 

Robin Hood, bay gelding, 6 years old^ up to 16 stone; a long, low horse, veiy 
fust, by Blackfoot, dam by Middleton. 

The Slasheb, brown gelding, 6 jears old, up to 16 stone, by Sir Hcieulcs, dam 
by Slinge. 

The Reefeu, chesnut gelding, C years old, 16 hands high, up to 16 stone, by 
]\Iiddlcton. dam by Blackfoot. ^ 

Pj’rfection, bay gelding, 6 years old, up to 16 stone, by Economist, dam by 
Windfall. 

Forest Queen, brown mare, 15 hands 3^ Indies high, 8 years old, up to 16 stone, 
well known with the Cheshire, by Small Hopes, dam by Slinge. 

The Clipper, bay gelding, 15 liauds 3 inches high, 6 years old, up to 15 stone, 
a most perfect animal, by Windfall, dam by Welcome, granddam Grcgan. 

The Sweep, black gelding by Sir Hercules, dam by Small Hopes, 15 hands 
3 inches high, 6 years old, up to 15 stone j also well known with tho Cheshire last 
year. 

Forester, black gelding, 7 years old, 16 hands 3^ inches high, byEman-ac-Knuck, 
dam by Langar; very fast and superior horse across country. 
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Irish Laddie, clicsnut gelding, 7 years old, up to 16 stone, by Eagle out of the 
Maid of the Mill, Eagle by Birdcatcher, dam Emily, by Pantaloon ; the Maid of the 
Mill, by Billy the Beau, by Soldier, dam Patty, by Tom Tug, granddam Aurelius, by 
Mango. 

Hercules, brown gelding, by Slingc, dam by Sir Hercules, 16 hands 1 inch high, 
up to 17 stone, on short legs. 

Claret, brown gelding, 15 hands 3 inches high, up to 15 stone ; well known with 
the Clicbhirc ; by Sir Hercules, diiin by Irish Birdcatcher. 

Jolly Tar, brown gelding, 5 years old, 16 hands J inch high, up to 15 stone, by 
Emperor or Honest John, dam by Loutlierburgh, granddam by Robin Hood, great 
gianddam by Knowsley, great great granddam by Pilgrim. 

Joe Miller, ehesnut gelding, 15 hands 3J inches high, up to 14J stone, by 
Harkaway, dam by Eagle, son of Birdcatcher. 

Brown Brandy, brown gelding, by Sir William, dam by Macheath, by Muley 
Moloch, by Muley, 6 years old, 15 hands 3J inches high j a long low horse, and trained 
enough to carry a lady across a country. 

May Ely, ehesnut marc, by Irish Birdcatcher, dam by Derby, granddam Blackfoot, 
15 hands 3 inches high ; up to 15 stone. 

The Hatchet, bay gelding, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high, very fast and 
handsome, by Slinge, dam by Blacktoot. 

The Major, bay gelding, 6 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high ; up to 14 stone, 
verj" fast, and quite a stceplc-chasc horse. 

Garibaldi, ehesnut gelding, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high, up to 15 stone; 
no better hunter in the world ; by llarka'way, dam by Blackloot. 

Kilkenny, b gelding, G years old, 15 hands 3} inches high, up to IG stone ; along 
low horse ; by Welcome, dam Derby. 

Galloway Blade, ehesnut gelding, by Harkaway, dam by Ishmacl, 6 years old, 
15 hands 3^ inches high, up to 14.^ stone, quite thorough-bred. 

Charlie, grey gelding, 15 hands 21 inches high, up to 16 stone, very handsome, 
by Artliur, dam by Gregan. 

Rory O'Moue, ehesnut gelding, by Middleton, dam by Vulcan, a short-legged, old- 
fashioned horse, well trained, and fit to carry any nobleman or gentleman from 60 to 
70 years of age, a snaffle bridle animal with good maimers. 

The Plover, bay marc, 7 years old, up to 13 stone, by Swinton out of Lapwing. 

Grubber, b. gelding, 15 hands 21 inches high, up to 15 stone, a cool and superior 
horse across a countiy, by Foam. 

Barbara Ellen, grey mare, 6 years old, 15 hands SJ inches high, up to 14 stone, 
very luindsome, by Polish, dam by Ficny, granddam by Economist. 

The stud of hunters, weight-carrying cobs, handsome chargers, well-trained ladies’ 
horses, high stepjnng carriage and drag hoi’ses, at Broughton Mews, Manchester, arc m cll 
worthy the attention of the nobility and gentry, who arc anxious to procure that gicat 
desideratum, fashion, breeding, temper, and substance in a sound horse at a modciatc 
price. The above horses arc all warranted sound, or subject to the opinion of a 
veterinary surgeon. 
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Let not the reader whose maritime excursions have hitherto been 
limited to coasting trips, conveying him from one part of Europe to 
another, presume to imagine tliat ho has ever seen “ blue wiiter.” lie 
nitiv, indeed, have feasted his e\M on the beauties of Mediterranean 
scenery under the gloiies of 'in Italian sky and sun; he may have visited 
an ice cavern lai a (.icai blight day and enjoyed the magical effects of 
light passing through pure watLi* in a solid slate; he may even have 
cMitered the renowned “cool grot” near Naples, into which no light 
wliale\er enters but that reflected from wliite sands through a great 
dt j)th of water. In any or all of these he may have been made aware 
tliat the term Hue was fitly ajiplied to water, but he has still to learn 
by experience that from the vast, and till latcdy unfathomed, depths of 
ocean is reflected in calm weather a tint so blue, so pure, and so beautiful, 
that no other can bear comparison wdtli it. It is a colour only obtained 
liom water so deep as to be, in the ordinary language of mariners, 
unfathomable. Like many other things known to be difficult, and 
supposed to bc^ impossible, the sounding of these gii'at ocean depths w'as 
found manageable enough as soon as it became practically important that 
the form and nature oi the oce.in floor should be determined, and now it 
is merely a question of time and money as to when we shall be informed 
of all that is required in this curious investigation. 

And yet it is no trifling matter, and attended by no ordinary difficulties, 
this raking up of all the mysteries that appertain to Neptune’s great 
storehouse. The mere mechanical difficulties are enormous. It seems, 
no doubt, easy enough to reach the bottom of water, and a cannon-ball 
dropped from the surface would not be very long in arriving there, what- 
ever the depth may be ; but if this cannon-ball is suspended from a 
line, the case is different. Unless the weight is very heavy, compared 
with the size of the line, the friction of the line passing through the water 
causes the descent to be comparatively slow ; and as, during the whole time, 
the line is also acted on by any currents of water that exist, whether near 
or far below the surface, it may happen that, instead of sinking straight 
down to the bottom, the line may make a series of curves or zigzags, and 
perhaps not reach the bottom at all. Thus, in some cases, 50,000 feet of 
line (nearly ten miles) have been run out without proo? of bottom ; not 
that the depth was anything like this amount, but simply that the weight 
was quite insufficient to resist the action of the water on the surface of the 
line that held it. 

Even, however, if the weight does really reach the bottom, and we 
know that it docs so, by the strain being relieved, we cannot be sure 
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that the quantity of line out not greatly in excess of the depth. 
Unless, then, there was some better proof than tlie stojipago of the steady 
pull downwards on the line, but little value could be attributed to a deep 
sounding, and the better proof was by no means easy to discover. In 
default of nio]*c sure indications a careful calculation was made as to the 
tini(‘ need(*d to sink the line each additional hundred fathoms below a 
eertaiii depth ; but this was at best a vague and unsatisfactory method. 
One ingenious person sunk a shell contrived to explode when it struelv 
the bottom, but no returning sound reached the surface through the 
miles of water that intervened. Others invented ingenious apparatus to 
d(‘teniiino the depth, involving eitlier a self-registration of the compres- 
sion of the air, or m.arking the number of turns of a scr(‘W propeller s('t 
in motion by the resistance of the water to the descent of tlie instniinejit. 
Hut then came anotlier difficulty. The bottom inigliL be reached, but 
the ajiparatua sunk down could not be lifted up again. Kveii to lift an 
ordinary line sunk to a moderate depth (say a thousand fathoms) the 
strain is enormous, and if any obstacle is present, such as an instrument 
attaclicd to the bottom, tlie friction soon becomes too great for any strength 
of line to overcome. 

It will be seen, then, that merely to detenniue the depth of the sea 
in blue water is a serious and troublesome investigation; and, iiideed, 
some of the diffiicnltics have only lately been conqdetely overcome. But 
it is not only required that avc should find out the depth of water, T(» 
know anything of the ocean floor we inu^t also be able* to bring to the 
light of day and examine with our own eyfs the material buried in th(‘ 
deep gloom of those vast abysses, through vhich but few of the sun’s rays 
can penetrate even under the most favourable conditions. Ceitainly, 
during a grcfit part of every twenty-four liours in all temperate latitudes 
the quantity of light transmitted to the bottom of the sea must be so 
small ns to be quite unapprociable by our vision ; and as light is, as fiir 
as we loiow, necessary to tlie existence of lil’c, it was long assumed that 
eternal death reigned over those wide-spread surfaces, and that the only 
indications of life that could be expected must consist of skeletons of such 
marine animals as might perchance have reached the bottom from above. 
There might seem alho to be anotlier reason wliy death should reign 
supreme in these regions, in the fact that a fresh supply of oxygen i« 
needed to replace that consumed by all animals in one way or other, and 
the certainty that such replacement can only take place through the wheh* 
body of the water above. 

The phenomena of blue water are, however, not governed by our 
ideas of what is likely to occur luider assumed circumstances. Obser- 
vation and experiment have shown that with the instruments now in 
the depth of any required part of the ocean is readily obtainable withoi 
narrow limits of error, during all weathers, and even in disturbed sea«f 
Avithout any extraordinary diihculty. In spite of the vast pressure of 
column of water above, the small supply of light that can reach tlit^ 
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bottom, and the slow replacement of oxygen at their depths, it is also 
certain that animals of various kinds live and flourish there; and we now 
know that these animals cire wonderfully like those that elsewhere occupy 
shallow water, and that they arc capable of being transported in a living 
state to the surface. 

An account of the Bucces^ive improvements in the sounding process 
by which tlu'sc conclusions liave been attaini'd, and the difficulties over- 
come, can hardly fail to possess interest at a moment when w^e have just 
received a fresh instalment of infomaatioa on the subject, and when our 
groat arctic navigator. Sir Leopold M^Clintock, assisted by a worthy stafl 
of officers, and a naturalist w('ll fitted for Ilia work, have added to their 
laurels by successful rosearflK's eoneerning the bottom of the Atlantic, 
in high latitiul(*s, made duiing a season so inclemeiit as tliat of the summer 
and autumn of 18Gi). 

The fipparatua and contj-ivances made use of in sounding and dredg- 
ing in vater more than 500 fathoms deep require to be first explained, 
and Ave may tin n inquire into the results already obtained by deep 
sounding, so far as they bear upon the pliysieal gi'ography and natural 
history of the ocean, hi every point of view, these results are •f great 
importance. They ivere originally obtained for the purpose of guiding 
and warning those who were about to lay down a telegraph cable between 
the British Islands and the American continent ; but, as often happens in 
similar cases, they have led to conclusions far larger and more widely 
extended than were at first anticipated. They iiiuicate peculiarities of 
form in those concealed depressions of the earth’s surface ahvays covered 
with Avater, that seem to point to ppocial causes for their production ; and 
they show, beyond all doubt, that life can and does exist under circuni- 
stanecs previously considered quite incapable of supporting it. They 
even inform us of the kind of life that is most independent of light and 
aij ; they explain, by example, the condition of minute atoms of lime- 
stone and flint under the pressure of a column of water equivalent to 
several tons on the square inch; and they prove that the currents 
affecting w^ater at or near the surface, and at moderate depths, do not 
reach the bottom in mid ocean, although other very different currents 
may there act. 

The apparatus for deep soundings should bo adapted to attain three 
distinct objects, namely, first, the determination of the depth of the water 
at the place of sounding ; secondly, the temperature at required deptha ; 
and, thirdly, there should bo brought up from the bottom as large a 
quantity as possible of the mud, stones, shells, or other substances lying 
there. These are not always accomplished at every sounding ; and, in- 
deed, the most approved contrivances are calculated to effect these objects 
by separate observations. 

For the original idea of the ingenious contrivances now generally 
adopted we are indebted to our trans- Atlantic brethren. After many 
fiiilures and disappointments, Captain Brooks, of the United States Navy, 
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invented a sounding apparatus whicli consisted of a cannon-shot, having a 
hole through it for the passage of an iron rod. This rod terminated up- 
wards in a pair of moveable hooks, from which the shot was so slung that 
the ball became detached the instant the bottom of the sea was struck. 
The lower part of the iron rod was adapted to bring up a small quantity 
of any mud or sand it touched, and as the rod, when detached from the 
ball or sinker, offered but little resistance to the water, it could come 
back with the line, and bring with it to the surface an indication of the 
bottom. 

With this apparatus several deep soundings of the Atlantic were 
obtained, and mud from the bed of that ocean was for the first time 
submitted to human eyes. This mud was almost entirely made up of 
parts of animals ; ninety per cent, of it consisting of the minute shells 
of some of the lowest forms of organization. No evidence was thus 
obtained as to whether the animals who constructed these shells had lived 
at the bottom, or whether their skeletons had sunk or been drifted to 
their resting-place after death. 

A considerable improvement on Captain Brooks’s apparatus was 
introduced by the late Mr. Massey, under the auspices of Captain 
Dayman, who, in command of II.M.S. Cyclops^ a powerful steamer, made 
a series of soundings, during the summer of 1857, intervals of about 
sixty miles, entirely across the Atlantic, from Valentia in Ireland to the 
coast of Newfoundland. The alterations thus effected were such as to 
render the whole machine less cumbrous and diminish friction in the 
descent, to ensure the removal of the sinker when the bottom was 
reached, and to close the valve so as to enable it not only to catcli but bring 
up the mud and stones from the bottom. This latter result was, however, 
attained so imperfectly that, in many cases, only a few grains of the bottom 
were brought up, and sometimes there would be absolutely none at all. 

In the month of June, 1860, a second sounding expedition across the 
Atlantic was determined on, and II.M.S. Bulldog was commissioned, as 
we have said, by Sir Leopold M‘Clintock for this service. Dr. Wallich, 
of H.M.’s Indian Ajrmy, accompanied the expedition as naturalist ; and, 
although the weather was throughout in the highest degree unfavourable, 
the soundings were carried on without intermission. Under Dr. Wallich’s 
superintendence an important modification of the valve was introduced, by 
which, instead of a few grains, several pounds of mud, togetlier with 
stones or other substances, as large as a walnut, could be caught and 
successfully retained. This was not available on the voyage out, but 
very important results were obtained with it on the return trip.* 


* It is to be regretted that even m the expeditions whoso express object has been 
to obtain information as to the depth and condition of the ocean-floor, and which have 
been provided with a naturalist to aid in determining these facts, there have been too 
many instances in which soundings have been taken without even an attempt to 
ascertain the nature of the bottom. There is no excuse for this neglect, inasmuch as 
the additional time and trouble involved are much more than repaid by the value of 
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The actual depth of the deep sea is now generally taken by an inde- 
pendent observation — a heavy sinker of iron, shaped so as to olFer as little 
resistance as possible to water, being dropped vertically, carrying with it 
a moderately fine line. When the bottom is reached, and the depth 
determined, the sinker becoming detached is left behind, and the line 
lianlcd in. With the assistance of steam power, and care being taken to 
keep the ship vertically over the lino, the opcraUoii is completed in water 
of 10,000 feet deep in about two hours. 

When it is required to obtain specimens of the bottom, a further con- 
trivance is added, consisting of a pair of scoops or spoons, kept apart 
during descent by ihc weight of the binker, until the bottom is reached, 
and then brought firnd} tog- thcr }>y the action of a strong india-rubber 
1 and. The scoops, enclosing some pounds of whatever soft, loose matter 
lu.iy hr* caught up by them, a^-e then lifted, the sinker being left at the 
botfoin, as liefore. The temperature (wliich diminishes gradually to a 
inliiimum) is obtained by register thermometers, carefully enclosed and 
preserved from injury. 

And now let us see what practical natural history results are ,due to 
this expedition, premising that, at the date of commissioning the Bulldog, 
it was very generally believed that animal life could not exist at the 
bottom of water more than 500 fathoms deep ; that across the whole 
Atlantic floor there was an uniform covering of mud ; that an ordinary 
telegraph cable, once deposited, would remain permanently out of the 
reach of injury ; and that, from the absence of deep currents, there was 
no true bottom diift in the open ocean. 

During the voyage of the Bulldog, when sounding between Iceland 
and Greenland, in water about 1,250 fathoms deep, a curious and most 
unexpected event occurred ; and, thanks to the presence of Dr. Wallich, 
a thorough naturalist, who was never absent from his post, the accident 
was taken full advantage of. On this occasion the line came to the suiiace, 
bringing with it, amongst other things, a number of living creatures, 
whose presence entirely settled the whole question as to the depth to 
which life is necessarily limited in the ocean. To understand clearly how 
one fact entirely and for ever set at rest this problem, or, at least, endarged 
its conditions beyond all expectation, two or three things must be under- 
stood and remembered. First, it is not unusual, in sounding, that, after 
reaching bottom with the line and sinker, a quantity of line should be 
run out in excess of depth, the depth being determined independently of the 
whole quantity of line. This extra quantity of line (about fifty fiithoms) 
rested, of course, at the bottom of the sea for some minutes, and probably 
became buried in the tenacious mud which is the usual bottom in the 
Atlantic, owing to the enormous pressure of the water, amounting, at 

tho information obtained ; for it is quite as much by these observations concerning the 
nature of tho bottom and its inhabitants, as by a consideration of the mere depth, 
that an estimate can be formed of the fitness of any proposed line for leceiving and 
preserving a telegraph cable. 
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1,250 fathoms, to more than a ton and a half on every square inch of 
surface.* "While thus buried, the line would seem to have attracted the 
attention of a colony of inquiring star-fishes resident on the spot, and 
altogether unaccustomed to an intrusion of the kind. Some of them — 
no doubt the younger and more curious members of the colony — 
not being very well able to distinguish the real nature of the foreign 
visitor in the gloom which must prevail below, did as such animals will 
do — attached themselves to the strange substance with which they were 
brought in contact, and, when it began to move, allowed themselves to be 
lifted up towards the surface, adhering the more firmly as they were 
removed farther and farther from their home. Dr. Wallich informs us 
that, “ on reaching the surface, and for upwards of a quarter of an liour 
afterwards, they continued to move about energetically ; and one very 
perfect specimen, which had fixed itself close to the extreme end of the 
line, and was still convulsively grasping it with its long spinous arms, 
was secured m situ ou the rope, and consigned to immortality in a bottle 
of spirits.” 

The habits of star-fishes are peculiar and well known. They move 
by creeping along mud or rock, and the particular group to which the 
specimens obtained were found to belong, move only by spine-covered 
arms attached to a stony framework, arid are thus by their mere weight 
quite precluded from rising at will through the water. Independently of 
the fact that they were mixed up with the bottom mud, adhering to tlic 
lowest end of the sounding-line, their habits and construction arc such as 
to indicate the place of tlieir abode. 

But the mud with which these animals were found and the contents oi 
their stomachs agreed so 'wcU together, as to render it absolutely certain lliat 
no error could arise on this score, for it was clear that they had lived wlanc 
they were found. No less than ninety-five per cent, of the mud consisted 
of shelly cases of very small animals, precisely similar to those which had 
previously been found to cover the Atlantic sea bottom in almost every 
place where the bottom had been reached, whether in the previous expedi- 
tions of the Arctic or the Cyclops^ or in the other soundings of the Bulldog. 
The star-fishes had clearly fed on these little animals, and thus belonged to 
the same condition of existence. If it were necessary to bring furtler evi- 
dence to prove that the two groups of animals inhabited the deep water, 
and lived at the bottom, we might refer to the discovery made also by Dr. 
Wallich, of the presence of tubes made by worms out of the fine sand and 
broken fragments of shells amongst which they live, and the fact that other 
w'orm-like animals had pierced holes in similar small sheila obtained at 
the same time from the same mud. 

* As an instance of this pressure we may mention that, in one of the sounchngs 
taken by Captain Dayman in the Cyclops^ “ the tar was forced out of the rope in ‘‘JJ 
extraorinary manner, leveral of the splices started, and the rope was much stretched ; 
the latter, no doubt, in consequence of the enormous strain on tlio upper part of 
line at the first effort to haul in the line. 
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The animals inhabiting the minute bholls here alluded to, are very 
widely spread iu all sca^, and, as it now appears, at all depths. They 
belong to some of the lowest and simplest forms of organized life, and, 
though complex, are so rather by an inlinitc repetition of similar parts 
than by any grouping together of organs having different uses. Thus, 

# !t bough nhat is called a shell of these creatures seems to be built up of 
many distinct ehiimbers, and thus ie.-jemblcs tho nautilus — one of the 
moat highly organized of the soft and boneless animals — the so-called 
chambered shell, varying greatly in size, is merely a grouped habitation of 
tens, hundreds, or thousands of individuals ninlliplied according to circum- 
stances. This lund of life is more lihe that of a plant than an animal, and 
forms a curious transition from the vegetable to the animal kingdom. 

IS or must it be supposed that any local or accidental diift of a sub- 
marine current can have brought th(‘ star-fishcs from neighbouring shallow 
AvaU'i-s, ill which they usu.illy live, to these great depths. Independently 
I t the living and lively stale in which they came to the surface, the mere 
lad v)f their distance I'rom land or shoal water is sufficient to decide this 
question. The spot where they were found is five hundred milys from 
('a])C Farewell, tlie southern exa-emity of Greenland, and tw^o hundred 
and fifty miles from the nearest point of Iceland. The soundings show 
ib.iL there is d('op water all around. 

We now, therefore, know something of the bottom of blue water, and 
ol* the objects that would there bo presented could ve descend in diving- 
bells, enduring the increased pressure of some thousands of feet of water 
over our heads, as well as we can adapt ourselves to the diminished pressure 
of tlio air when wc ascend in a balloon or climb lofty mountains. Let us 
briefly survey these newly- discovered fields due to recent research. 

The North Atlantic Ocean covers aiid conceals a vast depression on 
the earth’s sui-fncc — an area of several millions of square miles. The 
lower portions of this space arc at least six miles below the general level 
of the ocean, while tho general depth varies between ten and twenty 
tliousjind feet. On the whole, the depth seems to increase by Btep-like 
and sudden depressions, conducting to broad terraces, on one of which 
terraces, between ten and filleen thousand feet below the water level, 
repose some 1,500 miles of disabled telegraph cable, which for a abort 
time formed a connecting link between England and America. 

This great depression docs not seem to pai-take of the nature of an 
inverted mountain chain, or to correspond strictly with any condition of 
that part of the earth’s surface exposed to air. It is, rather, a gigantic 
repetition of tho converse of what is called by geographers table<*land, in 
which, as in Spain, the land rises suddenly from near the coast by abinpt 
and lofty elevations, each representing a wall when looked at from with- 
out, and each in succession conducting only to a level plain or plateau 
which ranges for hundreds of miles, and then terminates at the foot (ff 
another similar wall or step. In tie Atlantic the steps are downwords 
instead of upwards, Two hundred miles to the west, beyond the last 
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European land, is the first of such steps, and it drops nearly 7,000 feet in 
a few miles. This step extends across nearly to the American shore, where 
is the corresponding step upwards. South of this great plateau is another 
step downwards, also amounting to several thousand feet ; and then again 
a third, leading down to the lowest depths, from w'hich little has yet been 
obtained beyond the certitude of the vast profundity. 

Spread evenly over many thousands of square miles of the vast floor 
or terrace first described, is a stiif mud, made up of minute shells, which 
we now know must include the debris of innumerable animals who have 
permanently resided there, including among them representatives of various 
natural tribes. There are star-fishes, some of which have been seen alive 
by human eyes, and small microscopic animals hardly to be distinguished 
from those inhabiting water of moderate depth, and there also arc industrious 
worms casing themselves in cast-off habitations, as they do nearer the air; 
there arc, in all probability, small crustaceans ; and, lastly, but of greater 
real interest to us than all these, there are little representatives of the ship- 
worm, boring holes not as large as that which would be made by the 
finest needle, but by such holes giving admission to external influences 
which would be in the highest degree injurious when the interior reached 
was a metallic wire and the substance bored through a coating of gutta- 
percha intended to preserve the wire from such contact as would destroy 
electrical insulation. In this creature, which no one has yet seen, 
and whose work is only recognized on careful microscopic examination, 
but whose effect might be felt at a distance of tliousands of miles from 
the seat of injury, is an enemy more dangerous, and causing a difficulty 
more serious, than any that has yet presented itself, as tending to inter- 
fere with the permanent preservation of a submarine telegraph cable laid 
across tlie bottom of the Atlantic. The small boring worm reaches to all 
known depths, and although at present it may not have eaten into gutta- 
percha, who can say how soon the taste may arise which would so 
seriously interfere with our human contrivances for instantaneous com- 
munication? 

But though a large part of the Atlantic floor is certainly covered with 
this curious mud, it must not be supposed that there are no intervals of 
naked, jagged rock. Such intervals certainly occur near the edges of the 
vast broken walls that separate one terrace from another. There must be 
bold cliffs in those breadths of a few miles within which the depth changes 
so rapidly. Could we see them laid bare, they would no doubt astonish 
us as much by their grandeur and picturesqueness as they do now by 
the knowledge of their abruptness and magnitude. Off the coast of 
Ireland, there is a fall of 7,200 feet within a distance of ten miles, while on 
the east coast of Greenland, as we learn by the soundings recently taken by 
Captain M‘Clintock, in the Bulldog^ there is a fall of 3,500 feet within 
tliree and a half miles, a steepness not equalled in any mountain chain of 
considerable magnitude on any part of the land. No doubt there are also 
numerous deep valleys and fiord^ and sudden peaked elevations, even on 
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those bottoms that have been described as covered by uniform sheets of 
mud, and much yet remains to be learned before we can satisfactorily mark 
in a map, or by a model, the whole of this ocean floor. Of the general 
conclusion, however, there is hardly a doubt, as the soundings already 
secured Avere made near enough to each other to answer this purpose. 

The inhabitants of blue water do not often include those finny tribes 
A\liich we most of us are in the habit of regarding as belonging especially 
to the ocean. Fishes are not, on the whole, very abundant in the sea, 
excess' where the Avatcr is only moderately deep, for they depend for their 
food on the Aiciniijy ^f banks and sboals rarely met with many hundred 
miles fi-v^Ti liAid. The whales, of all kinds, traverse with enormous 
rapidity the open wateip ,* and dunks, and other voracious fishes, oftpn follow 
shij)s lor a long time, for the oliance of whai is tb-owii overboard. But 
tJuse are not really the important kinds, at least if number and variety 
can give importance. Wlitn the weather is fair, and the wind not tending 
to storm, there is in blue water a vast profusion of animal life other than 
flshr?!. On such occasions countless multitudes of animated beings float near 
tlie surface, so that the water may be said to be alive with them. Such 
animals not only prey one upon another, but multitudes of them als6 servo 
as food for the largest whales. These creatures are almost as unfamiliar 
to the navigator as they are to the general public ; and although exceed- 
ingly curious, and often wonderfully beautiful in form and colour, they 
can still be desc Jibed only in the language of natural history. 

In all seas, but especially those near the poles of the earth, and most 
ce^pecially near the Antarctic Circle, there is a form of vegetation which, 
in minuteness and in the marvellously rapid multiplication of the indi- 
vidual, is the counterpart and rival of the small animals already described. 
The most that the eye can discern of these forms of life is a brown stain 
occasionally noticed on the ice ; and yet we are told by Dr. Hooker tliat 
tliere is one deposit alone of the microscopic valves of flint secreted by 
these measuring four hundred miles in length and one hundred and twenty 
miles in breadth, and of great and increasing thickness. It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, that all large and prominent life abounds much more, and 
is more varied and familiar, in the narrow interval where the ocean has less 
than a hundred fathoms of depth, than in open water ; and the life that 
there exists is more useful to us both for food and economic purposes. 

The animals that belong to the deep sea absent themselves entirely in 
rough weather, and are scarcely seen, even in the fine intervals, during 
inclement seasons. With regard to the past summer, we learn from 
Dr Wallich, that during his whole cruise, in waters often crowded with 
animal existence, there was an almost entire absence of any Life. What, 
we may ask, becomes of the animals thus disappearing ? No one can yet 
tell whether they are capable of inhabiting deeper water, whether th^ 
can migrate to other and calmer seas, or whether they really do not be- 
come developed under circumstances so unfavourable for them. 

Blue water, then, is a kingdom of its own. It has its own peculiarities 
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and characteristics, even at the surface; it covers depths only lately 
plumbed by man, but now known to be limited. Although its depth is 
certainly very great, it reposes on a solid and permanent floor, constantly 
receiving additions by the deposit of fresh material; it contains and 
nourishes inhabitants even in its most remote recesses, and these inhabi- 
tants are very closely allied to others that are tolerably well known — at 
least, to naturalists, la blue water, the wave rises to its greatest height, 
lashed by the furious winds that pass over the surface ; but tlie great 
depths are undisturbed, and heave or sink with the tide, without reference 
to the storm. Such water is aflected by surface and deep currents, 
equalizing and mingling the temperature and contents of the polar and 
equatorial seas. It is the pathway, but not the habitation, of the large r 
fibhes and the whales; and, probably, the uniform temperature of water at 
great depths enables certain forms of life to be conveyed across the equator, 
and others beneath the ice, from one side to another cC the polar sccJs. 
We have already spoken of the intensity and beauty of the colour, and 
the general purity of appearance of such water, and we now see that it 
differs from shallower water in other matters equally essential. 

Eesearclies in blue water are not mere matters of fancifbl inquiry. It 
is only by such means that we can learn the particulars of that solid floor 
on which our telegraph cables must be laid; and unless we know the drpfli, 
the jdaccs where tlie depth suddenly alters, the nature of the rock, and the 
chances of injury, a great and unnecessary risk is incurred in placing the 
cable ; and it has to be deposited blindly, in ignorance of many great 
dangers that might be avoided.* Unless, also, we know the bed in 
which the greater part of it will liave to repose, the material of which it is 
composed, the chance of its being bhifted by currents, or covered by frcslj 
accumulations deposited on it by drift or otherwise, other not less con- 
siderable risks are incurred of future injmy. And, lastly, unless we know 
souiething of the inhabitants, and their power and will to do mischief, tlic 
exact construction of the cable cannot be properly decided on, nor should 
the work of laying it be commenced. There are, ns we have shown, few real 
difficulties now in learning the depth, the form, the temperature, and the 
nature of the animals at the bottom of any part of the ocean. We have 
already obtained this information for a part of the Atlantic, and in a 
similar way wo may learn the dorresponding particulars of other oceans. 
But we are not to assume that these are always identical. On idie con- 
trary, there is good reason to suppose that most of those conditions of life 
which have attracted attention and excited interest in regard to the 
Atlantic floor between Europe and North America, may be altogether 
dependent on local causes, of which the Gulf stream and the Arctic current 

^ * It seems to be admitted that of nine thousand miles of submarine cable that 
been laid, only three thousand were in actual operation at the close of the last year (18 / 
No doubt many other causes besides ignorance of the nature of the ocean-floor have 
contributed to this very serious amount of failure j but it is certain that a more accura 
knowledge of the facts learnt by soutidiiigs woidd have saved a large part of the loss. 
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arc doubtless among the most influential. In other parts of the Atlantic, 
uninnuonced by these causes, it may be that the mud is absent, or re- 
j^laced by material of diflerent kind, that the depth is flir more variable, 
that tlie bottom is more irregular and broken, that there arc more and 
deeper fiords, more hills rising above the general level, and fewer advan- 
i.i<us for rcedving and retaining the cables. On the other hand, it is 
to ])e fcand, that the boring animal, if present in one place, is not likely 
to bo absent in another. 

Af any rate, it will be clear that losearchcs into deep water must 
henceforth heexjme a department of marine Kui’vc-ying, and that the 
natuial history of the animals of thv* soa-bottnip requires to be recorded, 
as well as the particulars ( f the do].th and the nature of the rocky or 
muddy bottom. Ev'my seiii'S of rfseargjicii wade in reference to this 
Mibjcct fends to show Ihfi importance and paramount necessity of com- 
laning with llie more directly practical investigalioiis such inquiries into 
pure iintuial liistiny as may lie suggested by the occasion, for it is certain 
that a sound, practical result Is sure to follow from labours so con- 
ducted. Tlicro can hardly be a more striking proof of the value of these 
inquiries than the instance given abo\c of the train of inevitable Trcsults 
following from the di«icovcrios already made. A minute orifice in a small 
object, only known to be a shell under the influence of a high magnifying 
power, involves the presence of a group of animals, of peculiar and well- 
known habits, preying on those inhabiting the shell. If one such repre- 
sentative of a group exists, why not others? — and v hy should not some 
of them, in time, eat into the vegetable substance hitherto made use of for 
insulating a wire ? Who can say that where star-fishes and worms live, 
there may not be other marine animals, including some that might have a 
more directly injurious eflect on the materials sunk? — and who can 
deny that, while doubts remain, and inquii’ios so important are unsolved, 
it Ai'uld 1)0 unwise and improvident to incur largo expenses, which may 
only end in repetition of disappointment? Since, however, there are 
ready means of obtaining information, we may well hope that before long 
additional light will be thrown on the inhabitants of the deep, and on the 
condition and peculiarities of their abode at the bottom of blue water* 
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ON BEING FOUND OUT. 

T the close (let us say) of Queen 
Anne’fi reign, when I was a boy at 
a small private and preparatory 
school for young gentlemen, I le- 
member the wiseacre of a master 
ordering us all, one night, to march 
into a little garden at the back of 
the house, and thence to proceed 
one by one into a tool or hen house 
(1 was but a tender little thing just 
put into short clothes, and can’t 
exactly say whether the house was 
for tools or hens), and in that Louse 
to put our hands into a sack whic h 
stood on a bench, a candle burning 
beside it. I put my hand into the 
sack. My hand came out quite 
black. I went and joined the other 
bo} s in the school-room ; and all their hands were black too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are some ciitics who, I hope, 
will be satisfied by my acknowledging that 1 am a hundred and fifty-six 
next birthday) I could not understand what was the meaning of this night 
excursion — this candle, this tool-house, this bag of soot. I think we little 
boys were taken out of our sleep to be brought to the ordeal. We came, 
then, and showed our little hands to the master ; washed them or not — 
most probably, I should say, not — ^and so went bewildered back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that day ; and Mr. Wiseacre 
having read in a book of an ingenious method of finding out a thief by 
making him put his hand into a sack (which, if guilty, the rogue would 
shirk from doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial. Goodness knows 
what the lost object was, or who stole it. We all had black hands to show to 
the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not Found Out that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive — an elderly scoundrel he must be by 
this time ; and a hoary old hypocrite, to whom an old schoolfellow presents 
his kindest regards — parenthetically remarking what a dreadful place that 
private school was ; cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not enough victuals, 
and caning awful I — Are you alive still, I say, you nameless villain, who 
escaped discovery on that day of crime ? I hope you have escaped often 
since, old sinner. Ah, what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my man, 
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that we are not found out in all our peccadilloes ; and that our backs can 
slip away from the master and the cane 1 

Just consider what life would be, if every rogue was found out, and 
flogged coram populo ! What a butchery, what an indecency, what an end- 
less swishing of the rod I Don't cry out about my misanthropy. My good 
friend Moalymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do you go to church ? 
When there, do you say, or do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? 
and saying so, do you believe or disbelieve it ? If you are a M. S., don’t 
you f^seive correction, and aren’t you grateful if you are to be let oflf? 

1 say again, wliat a blessed thing it is that we are not all found out. 

Just i>icture to youiself evf rybody who does wrong being found out, 
and puniblicd accordingly. Fancy all the boys in all the school being 
whipped ; and tlien the assistants, and then the hedd-ma^ter (Dr. Badford, 
let us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, having pre- 
Mously superintended the ecu-rection of the whole army. After the young 
gt^ntlcincn have had their turn for their faulty exercises, fancy Dr. Lin- 
coln sinn being taken up for certain faults in his Essay and Review. 
After the clergyman has cried his peccavi, suppose we hoist up a bishop, 
and give him a couple of dozen I {I see my Lord Bishop of Double- 
Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on his right reverend bench.) 
After we have cast off the bishop, what are wc to say to the minister who 
appointed him ? My Lord Cinqwarden, it is painful to have to use per- 
sonal correction to a boy of your age ; but really . . . Siste tandem ^ 

carnifex / The butchery is too horrible. The hand drops powerless, 
appalled at the quantity of birch which it must cut and brandish. I am 
glad wc are not all found out, 1 say again ; and protest, my dear brethren, 
against our liaving our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad enough ; but imagine 
all women found out in the distinguished social circle in which you and I 
h.r’c the honour to move. Is it not a mercy that a many of these fair 
criminals remain unpunished and undiscovered ? There is Mrs. Longbow, 
who is for ever practising, and wlio shoots poisoned arrows, too ; when you 
meet her you don’t call her liar, and charge her with the wickedness she 
has done, and is doing ? There is Mrs. Painter, who passes for a most 
respectable woman, and a model in society. TIktc is no use in saying 
what jou really know rcgaiding her and her goings on. There is Diana 
Hunter—what a little, haughty prude it is ; and yet we know stories 
about her which are not altogether edifying. I say it is best, for the sake 
of the good, that the bad should not all be found out. You don’t want 
your children to know the history of that lady in the next box, who is 
so handsome, and whom they admire so ? Ah me, what would life be if 
we were all found out, and punished for all our faults ? Jack Ketch 
would be in permanence ; and then who would hang Jack Ketch ? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found out. Psha I 1 
have heard an authority awfully competent vow and declare that scores 
and hundreds of murders are committed, and nobody is the wiser. That 
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terrible man mentioned one or two ways of committing murder, winch he 
maintained were quite comnion, and were scarcely ever found out. A 
man, for instance, comes home to his wife, and . . . but I pause — 

I know that this Magazine has a very large circulation. Hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands — wliy not say a million of people at once? — well, 
Riiy a million, read it. And amongst these countless readers, I might be 
teaching some monster how to make away with his wife without being 
found out, some fiend of a woman how to destroy her dear husband. I 
will not then tell this easy and simple way of murder, as communicated to 
me by a most respectable party in the confidence of private intercourse. 
Suppose some gentle reader were to try this most simple and easy receipt 
— it seems to me almost infallible — and come to grief in consequence, and 
be found out and hanged ? Should I ever pardon myself for having been 
the means of doing injury to a single one of onr estecuned subscribers? 
The prescription whereof I speak — that is to say, ■wliereof I don't apeak — 
shall be buried in this bosom. No, 1 am a humane man. I am not one 
of your Bluebeards to go and say lo my wife*, “ My dear I I am going 
away for a few days to Brighlon. Here are all the keys of the house. 
You n.ay oi'ien every door and closet, except the one at the end of the 
oak-room opposite the firejdace, with the little bronw Shakspearc on the 
mantelpiece (or wliat not).” J don’t say this to a woman — Tinless, to be 
sure, 1 want to get rid of her — ^l‘)eeanse, after such a caution, I know 
she’ll peep into tlie closet. I say nothing about the closet at all. I keep 
the key in my pocket, and a being wliom I love, but who, as I know, 
has many weaknesses, out of haim’s way. You toss up your head, dear 
angel, drub on tlio ground •with }Our lovely little feet, on the table with 
your stveet rosy fiiiger.s, and cry, O sneerer I You don’t know the 
depth of woman’s feeling, the lofty scorn of all deceit, the entire absence 
of mean curiosity in the sex, or never, never would yon libel us so ! ” 
“ Ah, Delia / dear, dear Delia ! It is because I fancy I do know somc- 
thingabout you (not all, mind — no, no; no man knows that). Ah, my 
bride, rny ringdove, my rose, my poppet — choose, in fact, wliatevcr name 
you like — bulbul of my grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine of my 
darkling life, iand joy of my dungeoned existence I It is because Ido know 
a little about yoTi, that I conclude to sny notliing of that private closet, 
and keep my key in my jK>cket. You take away that closet-key then, and 
the boiise*key. You lock Delia in. You keep her out of harm’s v ay 
and gadding, and so ahe never can >)0 found out. 

And y< i hy little strange accidents and coincidents how nve aie being 
found out (‘Very day \ You renvrmb<'r that old story of the Abb(^ Kakatoes, 
who told the company at supper one night how the first confession he 
ever Tcccivcd was from a Tnurdcrer, let us say. Presently enters to supper 
the Marcpiis de Croquemitaine. “ Palsamblou, abb6 I ” says the brilliant 
n\arquis, taking a pinch of snuff, “ are you here ? Gentlemen and ladies 1 
1 was the abba’s first penitent, and I made him a confession which I 
promise you astonished him.” 
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To be sure how queerly tilings are found out I Here is an instance. 
Only the other day I was writing in these Roundabout Papers about a 
certain man, whom I facctioualy called Bagga, and who had abused me to 
my friends, who of course told me. Shortly aflcr that paper was published 
another friend, Sacks, let us call him, scowls fiercely at me as I am sitting 
ill perfect good-humour at the club, and passes on without speaking. A 
cut. A qiian-el. Sacks thinks it is about him that I was writing; 
whereas, upon my honour and conscience, 1 never had him once in my 
mind, and wa4i pointing my moral from quite another man. But don’t 
you see, by this wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that he had been 
abusing me too? He has owmed himself guilty, never having been 
accused. He has winced when nobody thought of hitting himt I did 
but put ihe cap out, and madly butting and chafing, behold my friend 
luslics to pul his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you are found out; 
but I bear you no malice, my man. 

Vnd yet to be found out, I know from my own experience, must be 
])ainiul and odious, and cruelly mortifying to the inward vanity. Suppose 
J am a poltroon, let us say. With fierce moustache, loud talk, plentiful 
onlhs, and an immense slick, I keep up nevertheless a character for 
courage. I swear feai fully at cabmen and women; brandish my 
bludgeon, and perhaps knock down «a little man or two with it; brag of 
the images which 1 break at the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst my 
friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor dragon. Ah, 
me I Suppose some brisk little ohap stops iip and gives me a caning in 
St. James’s Street, with all the heads of my fiiends looking out of all 
the club w'indows ? My reputation is gone. 1 frighten no man more. 

My nose is pulled by whipper-snappers, who jump up on a chair to reach 
it. I am found out. And in the days of my triumphs, when people were 
yet afraid of me, and were taken in by my swagger, I always knew that I 
was a lily-liver, and expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and depress many a 
bold braggadocio spirit. Lot us say it is a clergyman, who can pump 
copious floods of tears out of his own eyes and those of his audience. He 
thinks to himself, I am hut a poor swindling, chalteriug rogue. My 
bills arc unpaid. I have jilted several women whom I have promised to 
marry. I don’t know wbetber 1 believe wdiat I preach, and I know I 
have stolen the very sermon over which I have been snivellingj^ Have 
they found me out ? ” says he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or >vhat not. The Beacon 
says that “ Jones’s work is one of the first order.” The Lamp declares 
that Jones’s trag(’dy surpasses every work since the days of Him of 
Avon."' The Cornet awi'ts that J.’s Li/? of Ooody Thvoshoes h a 
KTiina ig dei^ a noble and enduring Tnoniiment to the fame of that admirable 
Englishwoiiian,” .and so forth. But then Jones knows that he has Jent the 
critic of tbe Beacon five pounds ; that his publisher has a half-share in 
the La/np ; and that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine with him. It in 
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all very well. Jones is immortal until he is found out; and then down 
comes the extinguisher, and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea 
{dies tree /) of discovery must haunt many a man, and make him uneasy, as 
the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. Brown, who has a higher place 
than he deserves, cowers before Smith, who has found him out. Wliat is 
a chorus of critics shouting “ Bravo ? ” — a public clapping hands and 
flinging garlands ? Brown knows that Smith has found him out. Puff, 
trumpets 1 Wave, banners ! Huzzay, boys, for the immortal Brown 1 
“ This is all very well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, laying his 
hand to his heart) ; but there stands Smith at the window : he lias 
measured me ; and some day the others will find me out too.” It is a very 
curious sensation to sit by a man who has found you out, and who, as you 
know, has found you out, or, vice versd^ to sit with a man whom you have 
found out. His talent ? Bah ! His virtue ? We know a little story or 
two about his virtue, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over 
friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk ; and we are both 
humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he ? You know how he 
behaved to Ilicks ? A good-natured man, is he ? Pray, do you remem- 
ber that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? IIow men have to 
work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, and try and sleep, with this di ead of 
being found out on their consciences ! Bardolph, who has robbe 1 a 
church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, anJ 
smoke their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective Bullseyc appeal % 
and says, “ Oh, Bardolph ! I want you about that there pyx business ! ” 
Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his hands to the 
little steel cuffs, and walks away quite meekly. He is found out. He 
must go. ‘^Good-bye, Doll Tearsheetl Good-bye, Mrs. Quickly, 
ma’am I ” The other gentlemen and ladies de la societe look on and 
exchange mute adieux with the departing friends. And are assured time 
will come when the other gentlemen and ladies will be found out too. 

What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has been that, 
for the most part, our womankind are not endowed with the fiiculfy of find- 
ing us out I They don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your measure. 
Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, go into your drawing- 
room now, and utter a joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies 
there will all begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. Brown 
and the>young ladies what you think of him, and see what a welcome you 
will get I In like manner, let him come to your house, and tell your good 
lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him I 
Would you have your wife and children know you exactly for what you 
are, and esteem you precisely at your worth ? If so, my friend, you will 
live in a dreary house, and you will have but a chilly fireside. Do you 
suppose the people round it don’t see your homely face as under a glamour, 
and, as it were, with a halo of love round it? You don’t fancy you are, 
as you seem to them ? No such thing, my man. Put away that monstrous 
conceit, and be thankful that they have not found you out. 
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Love mb Love my Dog. 

IILST the battle is raging, the 
old folks and ladies peep over 
the battlements, to watch the 
turns of the combat, and the 
behaviour of the knights. To 
princesses in old days, whose 
lovely hands were to be bestowed 
upon the conqueror, it must have 
been a matter of no small interest 
to know whether the slim young 
champion with the lovely eyes 
on the milk-white steed should 
vanquish, or the dumpy, elderly, 
square - Mouldered, squinting, 
carroty whiskerando of a warrior 
who was laying about him so 
savagely; and so in this battle, 
on the issue of which depended 
the keeping or losing of poor 
Philip’s inheritance, there were several non-combatants deeply interested. 
Or suppose we withdraw the chivalrous simile (as in fact the conduct and 
views of certain parties engaged in the matter were anything but what we 
call chivalrous), and imagine a wily old monkey who engages a cat to 
take certain chesniita out of the fire, and pussy putting her paw through 
the bars, seizing the nut and then dropping it? Jacko is disappointed 
and angry, shows his sharp teeth, and bites if he dares. When the 
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attorney went down to do battle for Philip’s patrimony, some of those 
who wanted it were spectators of the fight, and lurking up a tree hard by. 
AVhen Mr. Bond came forward to try and seize Phil’s chesnnts, there 
was a wily old monkey who thrust the cat’s paw out, and proposed to 
gobble up the smoking prize. 

If you have ever been at the Admiral Byng,” you know, my dear 
madam, that the parlour where the club meets is just behind Mrs. Ovea’s 
bar, so that by lifting up the sash of the window which communicates 
between the two apartments, that good-natured woman may put her face 
into the club-room, and actually be one of the society. Sometimes fur 

company, old Mr. Ridley goes and sits with Mrs. O in her bar, and 

reads the paper there. He is slow at his reading. The long words 
puzzle the worthy gentleman. As he has plenty of time to spare, he 
does not grudge it to the study of his paper. 

On the day when Mr. Bond went to persuade Mrs. Bj’andon in 
Thornhaiigh Street to claim Dr. Firniin for her husband, and to disinherit 
poor Philip, a little gentleman wrapt most solemnly and mysteriously in a 
great cloak appeared at the bar of the “Admiral Byng,” and said in 
an aristocratic manner, “ You have a parlour, sliow me to it. ’ And 
being introduced to the parlour (where there are fine pictures of Oves, 

Mrs. 0 , and Spotty-nose, their favourite defunct bull-dog), sat down 

and called for a glass of sherry and a newspaper. 

The civil and intelligent potboy of the “ Byng ” took the party The 
Advertiser of yesterday (wliich to-day’s paper was in’ and), and when the 
gentleman began to swear over the old paper, Frederick gave it as his 
opinion to his mistress that the new comer was a harbitrary gont, — as, 
indeed, he was, with the omission, perhaps, of a single letter ; a man who 
bullied everybody who would submit to be bullied. In fact, it was oiir 
friend Talbot Twysden, Esq., Commissioner of the Powder and Pomatum 
Office ; and I leave those who know him to say whether he is arbitrary 
or not. 

To him presently came that bland old gentleman, Mr. Bond, who also 
asked for a parlour and some slierry and water ; and this is how Philip 
and his veracious and astute biographer came to know for a certainty 
that dear uncle Talbot was the person who wished to— to have Philip’s 
chesnuts. 

Mr. Bond and Mr. Twysden had been scarcely a minute together, 
when such a storm of imprecations came clattering through the glass- 
window which communicates with Mrs. Oves’s bar, that I daresay they 
made the jugs and tumblers clatter on the shelves, and Mr. Ridley, a very 
modest-spoken man, reading his paper, lay it down with a scarod face, 
and say — “ Well, I never.” Nor did he often, I dare to say. 

This volley was fired by Talbot Twysden, in consequence of his rage 
at the news which Mr. Bond brought him. 

“ Well, Mr. Bond ; weU, Mr. Bond I What docs she say ?” he asked 
of his emissary. 
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“ She will have nothing to do with tho busineBs, Mr. Twysden. We 
can’t touch it ; and I don’t see how we can move her. She denies the 
niarriago as much as Firmin docs : says she knew it was a mere sham 
when (ho ceremony was performed." 

“ Sir, you didn’t bribe her enough," shrieked Mr. Twysden. “ You 
have bungled this business; by George you have, sir." 

“ Go ar<1 do it yourself, sir, if you are not ashamed to appear in it," 
says tho lawyer. “ You don’t suppose 1 did it because I liked it ; or want 
to take that prx r young fellow’s inheritance from him, ns you do ?" 

I wish justice and the law, sir. If I were wrongfully detaining his 
property I would give it up. I would bo the first to give it up. 1 desire 
justice and law, and employ you because you are a law agent. Are you 
not ?" 

“ And 1 hav(‘ been on 3 'our errand, and shall send in my bill in due 
lime ; and there will be an end of my connexion with you as your law 
ag('nl, Mr. Twysden," cried the old lawyer. 

lou know, sir, how badly Fiimin acted to me in the last matter." 

“ Faith, sir, if you ask my opinion as a law agent, I don’t think ^herc 
was iPMch to choose between you. How much is the sherry and water 
kee 2 )'the change. Sorry I’d no better news to bring you, Mr. T., and as 
you ai\ dissatisfied, again recommend you to employ another law agent." 

“ My good sir, I ” 

“ My good sir, 1 have had other dealings with your family, and am 
no more going to put up with your liighti-tightinesa thaj^l would with 
Lord liiiigwood’s, when \ was one of his law agents. I am not going to 
tell Mr. Philip Firmin that his uncle and aunt propose to case him of his 
property ; but if anybody else docs — that good little Mrs. Brandon— or 
that old goose Mr. Whatdyecallum, her father — don’t suppose lie will be 
over well pleased. I am speaking as a gentleman now, not as a law agent. 
You and your nephew had each a half eJiare of Mr. Philip Firmin’s gi’and- 
faiher’s property, and you wanted it all, that’s the truth, and set a law 
agent to get it for you ; and swore at him because he could not get it 
from its right owner. And so, sir, I wish you a good morning, and reooni> 
mend you to take your papers to some other agent, Mr. Twysden." And 
with this, exit Mr. Bond. And now, I ask you, it that secret could bo 
kept which was known through a trembling glass-door to Mrs, Oves of 
the “ Admiral Byng," and to Mr. Ridley the father of J. J., and the ob- 
sequious husband of Mrs. Ridley ? On that very afternoon, at tea-time, 
Mrs. Ridley was made acquainted by her husband (in his noble and cir- 
cumlocutory manner) with the conversation which he had overheard. It 
was agreed that an embassy should be sent to J. J. on the bufliness, and 
his advice taken regarding ii ; and J. J.’s opinion was that the conversa- 
tion certainly should be reported to Mr. Philip Firmin, w'ho might after- 
wards act upon it as he should think best. 

What? His own aunt, cousins, and uncle agreed in a scheme to 
overthrow his legitimacy, and deprive him of his grandfather’s inheritance ? 

31—2 
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It seemed impossible. Big with the tremendous news, Philip came to his 
adviser, Mr. Pendennis, of the Temple, and told him what had occurred on 
the part of lather, uncle, and Little Sister. Her abnegation had been so 
noble, that you may be sure Philip appreciated it; and a tie of friendship 
was formed between the young man and the little lady even more close 
and tender than that which had bound them previously. But the 
Twysdens, his kinsfolk, to employ a lawyer in order to rob him of his 
inheiitance! — Oh, it was dastardly! Philip bawled and stamped, and 
thumped his sense of the wrong in his usual energetic manner. As for his 
cousin Ringwood Twysden, Phil had often entertained a strong desire to 
wring his neck and pitch him downstairs. As for uncle Talbot ; that 
he is an old pump, that he is a pompous old humbug, and the queerest 
old sycophant, I grant you ; but I couldn’t have believed him guilty of 
this. And as for the girls — oh, Mrs. Pendennis, you A\ho arc good, you 
who are kind, although you hate them, I know you do — you can’t say, 
you won’t say, that they were in the conspiracy ? 

“ But suppose Twysden was asking only for what he conceives to be 
his rights ? ” asked Mr. Pendennis. “ Had your father been married to 
Mrs. Brandon, you would not have been Dr. Fii-min’s legitimate son. 
Had you not been his legitimate son, you had no right to a half- share of 
your grandfather’s property. Uncle Talbot acts only the part of honom* 
and justice in the transaction. He is Brutus, and he orders you off to 
death, with a bleeding heart.” 

And headers his family out of the way,” roars Phil, so that they 
mayn’t be pained by seeing the execution ! I see it all now. I wish 
somebody would send a knife through me at once, and put an end to me. 
I sec it all now. Do you know that for the last week I have been to 
Beauna.«ih Street, and found nobody ? Agnes had the bronchitis, and her 
mother was attending to her ; Blanche came for a minute or two, and was 
as cool — as cool as I have seen Lady Iceberg be cool to her. Then they 
must go away for change of air. They have been gone these three days : 
whilst uncle Talbot and that viper of a Ringwood have been closeted with 

their nice new friend, Mr. Hunt. O conf ! I beg your pardon, 

ma’am ; but I know you always allow for the energy of my language.” 

I should like to see that Little Sister, Mr. Firmin. She h.rs not been 
selfish, or had any scheme but for your good,” remarks my wife. 

“ A little angel who drops her h’s — a little heart, so good and tender 
that I melt as I think of it,” says Philip, drawing his big hand over his 
eyes. “ What have men done to get the love of some women ? 
don’t earn it ; we don’t deserve it, perhaps. We don’t return it. They 
bestow it on us. I have given nothing back for all this love and kindness, 
but I look a little like my father of old days, fur whom — for whom she had 
an attachment. And see now how she %vould die to serve me I You are 
wonderful, women arc ! your fidelities and your ficklenesses a]ike niJir- 
vellous. What can any woman have found to adore in the doctor ? p® 
you think my father could ever have been adorable, Mrs. Pendennis* 
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And yet I have heard my poor mother say she was obliged to marry him. 
She knew it was a bad match, but she couldn’t resist it. In what was my 
father so irresistible ? He is not to my taste. Between ourselves, I think 
he is ft' well, never mind what.” 

“ 1 think we had best not mind what ? ” says my wife, with a smile. 

“ Quite right — quite right ; only I blurt out everything that is on my 
mind. Cr^’t keep it in,” cries Phil, gnawing hia mustachios. “ If my 
fortune depended on my silence I should be a beggar, that’s the fact. 
And, you sec, if you had such a fatlier as mine, you yourself would find it 
ratli'T difiiouli to hold your tongue about him. But now, tell me : this 
cidoring away of lh<' girls Jind aunt Twysden, whilst the little attack 
iipoj; my proi)erty is being curried on — isn’t it queer ? ” 

The question is at an end,” said Mr. Pendennis. “ You are restored 
to your aiavis rfjihus and ancestral honours. Now that uncle Twysden 
can’t get the property without you; have courage, my boy — he may take 
il, along with the encumbrance.” 

J*ooj Phil had not known — ^biit some of us, who are pretty clear- 
sighted when our noble selves arc not concerned, had perceive4 that 
Pliil'j^’s dear aunt was playing fast and loose with the lad, and when hia 
back was turned was encouraging a richer suitor for her daughter. 

Hand on heart I can say of my wife, that she meddles with her ncigh- 
boTirs as little as any person I ever knew ; but when treacheries in love 
affairs are in question, she fires up at once, and would persecute to death 
almost the heartless male or female criminal who would break love’s sacred 
laws. The idea of a man or woman trifling with that holy compact 
awakens in her a flame of indignation. In curtain confidences (of which 
let me not vulgarize the arcana), she had given me her mind about some 
of Miss Twysden’s behaviour with that odious blackamoor, as die chose to 
call Captain Woolcomb, who, I own, had a very slight tinge of complexion ; 
and when, quoting the words of Hamlet regarding his father and mother, 

I asked, “ Could she on this fair mountain leave to feed, and batten on this 
Moor ? ” Mrs. Pendennis cried out that this matter was all too serious for 
jest, and wondered how her liusband could make word-plays about it* Per- 
haps she has not the exquisite sense of humour possessed by some folks ; or 
is it that she has more reverence 7 In her creed, if not in her church, mar** 
riage is a sacrament; and the fond believer never speaks of it without awe. 

Now, as she expects both parties to the marriage engagement to keep 
that compact holy, she no more understands trifling with it than she could 
comprehend laughing and joking in a chui’ch. She has no patience with 
flirtations as they are called. Don’t tell me, sir,” says the enthusiast, 
a light word between a man and a married woman ought not to be 
permitted.” And this is why she is harder on the woman the 
man, in cases where such dismal matters happen to fall under discussion. 
A look, a word from a woman, she says, will check a libertine thought 
or word in a man ; and these cases might be stopped at once if the 
woman but showed the slightest resolution. She is thus more angry 
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(I am only mentioning the peculiarities, not defending the ethics of this 
individual moralist) — she is, I say, more angrily disposed towards the 
woman than the man in such delicate cases ; and, I am afraid, considers 
that women are for the most part only victims because they choose to 
be so. 

Now, we had happened during this season to be at several entertain- 
ments, routs, and so forth, where poor Phil, owing to his unhappy Bohe- 
mian preferences and love of tobacco, &c., was not present — and where we 
saw Miss Agnes Twysden carrying on such a game with the tawny 
Woolcomb, as set Mrs. Laura in a tremor of indignation. What thoiiirli 
Agnes's blue-eyed mamma sat near her blue-eyed daughter and kept her 
keen clear orbs perfectly wide open and cognizant of all that liai)pene(l ? 
8o much the worse for her, the worse for both. It was a shame and a 
sin that a Christian English mother should suffer her daughter to deal 
lightly with the most holy, the most awful of human contracts; should be 
preparing her child who knows for what after misery of mind and soul. 
Three months ago, you saw how she encouraged poor Philip, and now see 
her with this mulatto I 

“ Is he not a man, and a brother, my dear ? ” perhaps at this Mr. 
Pendennis interposes. 

“ Oh, for shame, Pen, no levity on this — no sneers and laughter on 
this the most sacred subject of all.” And here, I daresay, the woman 
falls to caressing her own children and hugging them to her heart as her 
manner was when moved. Qwe voulez voxis f There are some women in 
the world to whom love and truth arc all in iill liere below. Other ladles 
there are who see the benefit of a good jointure, a town and country house, 
and so forth, and who are not so very particular as to the character, intel- 
lect, or complexion of gentlemen who are in a position to offer their dear 
girls these benefits. In fine, I say tliat regarding this blue-eyed mother 
and daughter, Mrs. Laura Pendennis was in such a state of mind, that 
she was ready to tear tlieir blue eyes out. 

Nay, it was with no little difficulty that Mrs. Laura could be induced 
to hold her tongue upon the matter and not give Philip her opinion. 
“What?” she would ask, “the poor young man is to be deceived and 
cajoled ; to be taken or left as it suits these people ; to be made miserable 
for life certainly if she marries him ; and his friends are not to dare to 
warn him ? The cowards 1 The cowardice of you men, Pen, upon 
matters of opinion, of you masters and lords of creation, is really despi- 
cable, sir I You dare not have opinions, or holding them you dare not declare 

them, and act by them. You compromise with crime every day because 
you think it would be officious to declare yourself and interfere. You are 
not afraid of outraging morals, but of inflicting ennui upon society, and 
losing your popularity. You are as cynical as-— as, what was the name of 
the horrid old man who lived in the tub— Demosthenes ? — well, Diogenes, 

then, and the name does not toatter a pin, sir. You are as cynical, only you 
wear fine ruffled shirts and wristbands, and you carry your lantern dark. 
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It is not rif?ht to ‘ put your oar in’ as you say in your jargon (and even 
your slang is a sort of cowardice, sir, for you are afraid to speak the 
of your heart : — ) it is not right to meddle and speak the truth, not 
right tjo rescue a poor soul who is drowning — of course not. Wliat call 
liave you line gentlemen of the world to put your oar in ? Let him perish 1 
AVliat did he in that galley ? That is the language of the world, baby 
darling. And, my poor, poor cbiKl, when you are sinking, nobody is to 
stretch one a hand to save you ! ” As for that wife of mine, when she seta 
loi-lh the luatenial plea, and appeals to the exuberant school of philoso- 
pln rs, 1 know there is no reasoning with her. I retire to my books, and 
leawj luT to kiss out tlu* rest of the aignment over the children. 

Philip did not know the (‘xteni of the obligation which he owed to his 
liUlc friend and nnardian, Carol i re • ; but he was aAvare that ho had no 
hf‘tter friend than hei>eif in the world ; and, I daresay, returned to her, as 
the wont is in such bargains between man and woman — woman and man, 
at !(‘;isl — a 8ix[»(*neo for that pure gold treasure, her sovereign alToction, 

1 suppvjsc Caroline thought her sacrifice gave her a little authority to 
counsel Philip; for she it was who, J believe, Jirst bid him to ipquire 
whe^4»er that engagement which he had virtually contracted with his cousin 
was likely to lead to good, and w^as to be binding u]^n him but not on 
her? Slie brought Ridley to add his doubts to her remonstrances. She 
Bhowed Philip that not only his uncle’s conduct, but his cousin’s, was 
interested, and set him to inquire into it further. 

That peculiar form of bronchitis under which poor dear Agnes was 
suffering was relieved by absence from London. The smoke, the crowded 
parties and assemblies, the late hours, and, perhaps, the gloom of the 
linuse in Bcaunash Street, distressed the poor dear child ; and her cough 
was very much soothed by that fine, cutting east wind, which blows so 
liberally along the Brighton cliffs, and which is so good for coughs, as we 
all know. But there was one fault in Brighton which could not be helped 
in her had case : it is too near London. The air, that chartered libertine, 
can blow down from London quite easily ; or people can come from London 
to Brighton, bringing, I daresay, the ineidious London fog along with 
them. At any rate, Agnes, if she wished for quiet, poor thing, might 
have gone farther and fared better. Why, if you owe a tailor a bill, he 
can run down and present it in a few hours, Vulgar, inconvenient 
acquaintances thrust themselves xipon you at every moment and corner. 
Was ever such a to/mfio/iw of people as there assembles? You can’t be 
tranquil, if you will. Organs pipe and scream without cease at your 
windows. Your name is put down in the papers when you arrive- 
and everybody meets everybody ever so many times a day. 

On finding that his uncle had set lawyers to work, with the charitable 
purpose of ascertaining whether Philip’s property was legitimately his 
own, Philip was a good deal disturbed in mind. He could not appreciate 
that high sense of moral obligation by which Mr. Twysden was actuated. 
At least, he thought that these inquiries diould not have been a^oretly aqt 
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a-foot; and as he himself was perfectly open — a great deal too open, 
perhaps — in his words and his actions, he was hard with those who 
attempted to hoodwink or deceive him. 

It could not be ; ah ! no, it never could be, that Agnes the pure and 
gentle was privy to this conspiracy. But then, how very — ^very often of 
late she had been from home; how very, very cold aunt Twysden’s 
shoulder had somehow become. Once, when he reached the door, a fish- 
monger’s boy was leaving a fine salmon at the kitchen, — a salmon and a 
tub of ice. Once, twice, at five o’clock,' when ho called, a smell of cook- 
ing pervaded the hall, — that hall which culinary odours very seldom 
visited. Some of those noble Twysden dinners were on the tapisj and 
Philip was not asked. Not to be asked was no great deprivation ; but 
who were the guests ? To be sure, these were trifies light as air ; but 
Philip smelt mischief in the steam of those Twysden dinners, lie cliewed 
that salmon with a bitter sauce as he saw it sink down tin* area steps (and 
disappear with its attendant lobster) in the dark kitchen regions. 

Yes; eyes were somehow averted that used to look into his very 
frankly ; a glove somehow had gi’own over a little hand which once used 
to lie very comfortably in his broad palm. Was anybody else going to 
seize it, and was it going to paddle in that blackamoor’s unblest fingers? 
Ah ! fiends and tortures ! a gentleman may cease to love, but does he like 
a woman to cease to love him ? People carry on ever so long for fear of 
that declaration that all is over. No confession is more dismal to make. 
The sun of love has set. Wc sit in the dark. I mean you, dear madam, 
and Corydon, or I and Amaryllis; uncomfortably, with nothing more to 
say to one another ; with the night dew falling, and a risk of catching 
cold, drearily contemplating the fading west, with ** the cold remains of 
lustre gone, of fire long past away.” Sink, fire of love 1 Rise, gentle moon, 
and mists of chilly evening. And, my good Madam Amaryllis, let us go 
home to some tea and a fire. 

So Philip determined to go and seek his cousin. Arrived at his hotel, 
(and if it were the * • I can’t conceive Philip in much better quar- 

ters), he Lad the opportunity of inspecting those delightful newspaper 
arrivals, a perusal of which has so often edified us at Brighton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pcnfold, he was informed, continued their residence, No. 96, Hori- 
zontal Place ; and it was with those guardians he knew his Agnes was 
staying. He speeds to Horizontal Place. Miss Twysden is out. He 
heaves a sigh, and leaves a card. Has it ever happened to you to leave a 
card at that house — that house which was once the house — almost your 
own ; where you were ever welcome ; where the kindest hand was ready 
to grasp yours, the brightest eye to greet you ? And now your friendship 
has dwindled away to a little bit of pasteboard, shed once a year, an 
poor dear Mrs. Jones (it is with J. you have quon’clled) still calls on t e 
ladies of your family and slips her husband’s ticket upon the hall tab e. 
O life and time, that it should have coma to this ! O gracious powers 
Do you recal the time when Arabella Briggs was Arabella Thompson 
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You call and talk fadatses to her (at first she is rather nervous, and has 
the children in); you talk rain and fine weather; the last novel; tlie 
next party ; Thompson in the City ? Yes, Mr. Thompson is in the City. 
He's pretty well, thank you. Ah 1 Daggers, ropes, and poisons, has it 
come to this ? You are talking about the weather, and another man’s 
health, and another man’s children, of which she is mother, to hei*^ 
Time the weather was all a burning sunshine, in which you and she 
bjiskcd ; or if clouds gathered, and a storm fell, such a glorious rainbow 
haloed round you, such delicious tears fell and refreshed you, that the 
Dtorm was more ravishing than tlni calm. And now another man’s 
1 b'ldrui arc sitting on her knee — their mother’s knee ; and once a year 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thompron request the honour of Mr. Brown’s com- 
pany at dinner ; and once a year you read in The TirieSj In Nursery 
Street, the wife of J. Thomj)Son, Esq., of a Son.” To come to the oncc- 
beloved one’s door, and find the knocker tied up with a white kid glove, 
i humiliating — say what you will it is humiliating. 

I’hifip leaves his card, and walks on to the Cliff, and of course, in 
three minutes, meets Clinker. Indeed, who ever went to Brighton for 
hajr an hour without meeting Clinker? 

Father pretty well? Ilis old patient, Lady Geminy, is down here 
u ilh die children ; what a number of them there are, to be sure I Come 
to make any stay ? See your cousin, Miss Twysden, is here with the Pen- 
folds. Little party at the Grigsons’ last night ; she looked uncommonly well ; 
danced ever so many times with the Black Prince, Woolcomb of the 
Greens. Suppose I may congratulate you. Six thousand five hundred 
a year now, and thirteen thousand when his grandmother dies; but those 
nogi-esRcs live for ever. I suppose the thing is settled. I saw them on 
the ])ier just now, and Mrs. Penfold was reading a book in the arbour. 
Book of sermons it was— pious woman, Mrs. Penfold. I dare say they 
are on the pier still.” Striding with hurried steps Philip Firmin makes 
lor the pier. The breathless Clinker cannot keep alongside of his face. 
1 should like to have seen it when Clinker said that ‘‘the thing” was 
settled between Miss Twysden and the cavalry gentleman. 

There were a few nursery governesses, maids, and children, paddling 
about at the end of the pier ; and there was a fat woman reading a book 
in one of the arbours— but no Agnes, no Woolcomb. Where can they be ? 
Can they be weighing each other? or buying thd&e mad pebbles, which 
people are known to purchase ? or having their silhouettes done in black ? 
Ha ! ha I Woolcomb would hardly have his face done in black. The 

idea would provoke odious comparisons. I see Philip is in a dreLifuUv 
bad sarcastic humour. ^ 


Up Aere comes from one of those trap-doors which lead down from the 
pier head to the green sea-waves ever restlessly jumping below— up there 
coiuM a httle Skye-temer dog with a red collar, who as soon as she see. 
Ihihp, sings, sque^ whmes, mns, jumps, fumps up on him, if I may 
use the expression, kisses his hands, and with eyes, tongue, paws, mi tail 

•31—6 
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shows him a thousand marks of welcome and affection. What, Brownie, 
Brownie I Philip is glad to see the dog, an old friend who has many a 
time licked his hand and bounced upon his knee. 

The greeting over, Brownie, wagging her tail with prodigious activity, 
trots before Philip — trots down Jin opening, down the steps under which 
the Avaves shimmer greenly, and into quite a quiet remote corner just over 
the water, whence you may command a most beautiful view of the sea, 
the shore, the Marine Parade, and the Albion Hotel, and where, were I 
five-and-twenty say, with nothing else to do, I would gladly pass a quarter 
of an hour talking about Glaucus or tlie Wonders of the Deep with 
the object of my affections. 

Here, amongst tlie labyrinth of piles, Brownie goes flouncing along till 
she comes to a young couple who are looking at the view just described. 
Ill order to view it better, the young man has laid his hand, a pretty little 
hand most delicately gloved, on the lady’s hand ; and Brownie conies up 
and nuzzles against her, and whines and talks as much as to say, “ Here’s 
somebody,’* and the lady says, Down, Brownie, miss.** 

It’s no good, Agnes, tliat dog,” says the gentleman (lie has very 
curly, not to say woolly hair, under his natty little hat),^ “PH give you a 
png with a nose yon can hang your hat on. I do know of one now. My 
man Tiummins knows of one. Do you like pxtgs ? ” 

I adore them,” says tlie lady. 

“ ni give you one, if 1 have to pay fifty pounds for it. And they fetch 
a good figure, the real pugs do, I can tell you. Once iu London there was 
an exhibition of ’em, and ” 

“ Broxvnie, Broxvnio, down 1 ” cries Agnes. The dog was jumping at 
a gentleman, a tall gentleman with red mustachios and beard, who 
advances through the chequei’cd shade, under the ponderous beams, o\cr 
tlie translucent sea. 

“ Pray don’t mind, Broxvnio won’t hurt me,” says a perfectly well- 
known voice, the sound of which sends all the colours shuddering out of 
Agnes’ pink cheeks. 

You see I gave my cousin this dog, Captain Woolcomb,” says the 
gentleman ; “ and the little slut remembers me. Perhaps Miss Twysden 
prefers the pug better.** 

“ Sir 1 ’* 

“ If it has a nose ybu con hang your hat on, it must be a very pretty 
dog, and I 8up})ose you intend to hang your hat on it a good deal.’* 

Oh, Philip ! ” gays the lady; but an attack of that dreadful cough- 
ing stops further utterance. 
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CIIAPTEU XIV. 


Contains Two of rniLir’s MtsHAPS. 


OU know that, in some parts of 
India, inftinlicide is the common 
custom. It is part of the religion 
of the land, as, in other districts, 
widow-burning used to be. 1 
can’t injaofiuc that ladies like to 
destroy either themselves or their 
children, though they submit with 
bravery, and even cheerfulness, to 
the decrees of that religion which 
oid(‘rs them to make away with 
their own or their young ones’ 
lives. Now, suppose you and I, 
as Europeans, happened to drive 
up where a young creature vsas 
just about to roust herself, under 
iJie ad\ico of her family and the highest dignitaries of her chiu'ch ; 
what could we do? Uescue her? No such thing. We know better 
Ilian to interfere with her, and the laws and usages of her country. 
AVe turn away with a sigh from the mournful scene ; we pull out our 
pocket-handkerchiefs, tell coachman to drive on, and leave her to her 
sad fate. 

Now about poor Agnes Twysden : how, in the name of goodness, can 
we help her ? You see she is a well brought up and religious young 
w'oman of the Rrahminical sect. If she is to be sacrificed, that old 
Drahmin her father, that good and devout mother, that most special 
Brahmin her brother, and that admirable girl strait-laced sister, all 
insist upon her undergoing the ceremony, and deck her with dowers era 
they load her to that dismal altar dame. Suppose, I say, she has made 
up her mind to throw over poor Philip, and take on with some one else 7 
What sentiment ought our virtuous bosoms to entertain towards her? 
Anger ? I have just been holding a conversation with a young fellow in 
rags and without shoes, whose bed is commonly a dry arch, who has been 
repeatedly in prison, whose father and mother were thieves, and whose 
grandfathers were tliievos ; — are we to be angry with him for following 
the paternal profession ? AVith one eye brimming with pity, the other 
bteadily keeping watch over the family spoons, I listen to his artless tale. 
1 have no anger against that child; nor towards thee, Agnea, daughter of 
Talbot the Brahmin. 
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For thougli duty is duty, when it comes to the pinch, it is often hard 
to do. Though dear papa and mamma say that here is a gentleman with 
ever so many thousands a year, an undoubted part in So-and-So-ahire, 
and whole islands in the western main, who is wildly in love with your 
fair skin and blue eyes, and is ready to fling all his treasures at your feet ; 
yet, after all, when you consider that he is very ignorant, though very 
cunning ; very stingy, though vciy rich ; very ill-tempered, probably, if 
faces and eyes and mouths can tell truth: and as for Philip Firmin — though 
actually his legitimacy is dubious, as we have lately heard, in which caw^ 
his maternal fortune is ours — and as for his paternal inheritance, we don’t 
know whether the doctor is worth thirty thousand pounds or a shilling ; — 
yet, after all — as for Philip — he is a man ; he is a gentleman ; he has 
brains in his head, and a great honest heart of which he has oflered to 
give the best feelings to his cousin ; — I say, when a poor girl has to be off 
with that old love, that honest and fair love, and be on with the new one, 
the dark one, I feci for her ; and though the Brahmins arc, as we know, 
the most genteel sect in Hindostan, I rather wish the poor child could 
have belonged to some lower and less rigid sect. Poor Agnes I to think 
that he has siit for hours, with mamma and Blanche or the governess, 
of course, in the room (for, you know, when she and Philip were quite 
wee wee things dear mamma had little amiable plans in view) ; has sat for 
hours by Miss Twysden’s side pouring out his heart to her ; has had, may- 
hap, little precious moments of confidential talk — little hasty whispers in 
corridors, on stairs, behind window-cuntains, and — and so forth in fact. 
She must remember all this past ; and can’t, witliout some pang, listen on 
the same sofa, behind the same window-curtains, to her dark suitor pouring 
out his artless tales of barracks, boxing, horseflesh, and the tender passion. 
He is dull, he is mean, he is ill-tempered, he is ignorant, and the oiher 
was . . . . ; but she will do her duty : oh, yes 1 she will do her duty ! 

Poor Agnes I C'est h fendre le cesur, I declare I quite feel for her. 

When Philip’s temper was roused, I have been compelled, as his 
biographer, to own how very rude and disagreeable he could be ; and you 
must acknowledge that a young man has some reason to be displeased, 
when he finds the girl of his heart hand in hand with another young 
gentleman in an occult and shady recess of the woodwork of Brighton 
Pier. The green waves are softly murmuring: so is the officer of the 
Life-Guards Green. The waves are kissing the beach. Ah, agonizing 
thought 1 I will not pursue the simile, which may be but a jealous man’s 
mad fantasy. Of this I am sure, no pebble on that beach is cooler than 
polished Agnes. But, then, Philip drunk with jealousy is not a reen- 
able being like Philip sober. “ He had a dreadful temper,” Philip’s 
dear aunt said of him afterwards, — “ I trembled for my dear, gentle child, 
united for ever to a man of that violence. Never, in my secret mind, 
could I think that their union could be a happy one. Besides, y^^u 
know, the nearness of their relationship. My scruples on that score, 
dear Mrs. Candour, never, never, could be quite got over.” And these 
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scruples came to weigh whole tons, when Mangrove Hall, the house in 
Horkeley Square, and Mr. Woolcomb’s West India island were put into 
the cc.(le along with them. 

Of course there was no good in remaining amongst those damp, reek- 
ing timbers, now that the pretty little tete-a-tete was over. Little Brownie 
liung fondling and whining round Pliilip’a ankles, as the party ascended 
to the ir>‘(A'r air. ‘‘ My child, how pale you look I ” cries Mrs. Tenfold, 
putting down her volume. Out of the captain’s opal eyeballs shot lurid 
JlaiiU'S, and hot b^ood burned behind his yellow cheeks. In a quarrel, 
Ml. Thilip Firmin could be particuLiily cool and self-possessed. When 
Miss Agnes rather ])ilcously iniroduoed him to Mrs. Tenfold, he made a 
bow as pulile and gracious as any performed by his royal father. “My 
111 tic dog knew me,” he paid, caressing the animal. “She is a faithful 
litilc thinr, and she led nio down to iiiy cousin; and — Captain AVoolcomb, 

1 ihinh, is your name, sir? ” 

As Philip curls his moustache and smiles blandly, Captain Woolcomb 
pulls his and scowls fiercely. “ Yes, sir,” he mutters, “ my name is 
Woolcomb.” Another bow and a touch of the hat from Mr. FiruMn. A 
toiieh? — a gracious wave of the hat; acknoAvledged by no means so 
grace fully by Captain Woolcomb. 

'L'o these remarks, Mrs. Tenfold says, “ Oh 1 ” In fact, “ Ohl** is about 
tJie best thing that could be said under the circumstances. 

“ My cousin, Miss Twysden, looks so pale because she was out very 
late dancing last night. I hear it was a very pretty ball. But ought she 
to keep such late hours, Mrs. Tenfold, with her delicate health? Indeed, 
you ought not, Agnes I Ought she to keep late hours, Brownie ? There 
— don’t, you little foolish thing ! I gave my cousin the dog ; and she’s 
very fond of me — the dog is — still. You were saying, Captain Woolcomb, 
A\hen I came up, that you would give Miss Twysden a dog on whose 
nose you could hang your .... I beg pardon ? " 

Mr. Woolcomb, as Philip made this second allusion to the peculiar 
nasal formation of the pug, ground his little white teeth together, and 
let slip a most improper monosyllable. More acute bronchial sufiering 
was manifested on the part of Miss Twysden. Mrs. Tenfold said, “ The 
day is clouding over. I think, Agnes, I will have my clmir, and go 
home.” 

“ May I be allowed to walk with you as fiir as your house?” says 
Thilip, twiddling a little locket which he wore at his watch-chain. It 
was a little gold locket, with a little pale hair inside. Whose hair could 
it have been that was so pale and fine ? As for the pretty, hiero^yphical 
A. T. at the back, those letters might indicate Alfred Tennyson, or 
Anthony Trollope, who might have given a lock of their golden hair to 
Thilip, for I know he is an admirer of their works. 

Agnes looked guiltily at the Httle locket Captain Woolcomb puBod 
his moustache so, that you would have thought he would have puUad 
it off; and his opal eyes glared with fearful confusion and wrath. 
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“Will you please to fall back and let me speak to you, Agnes? 
Tardon me, Captain AVoolcomb, I have a private message for my cousin ; 
and I came from London expressly to deliver it.” 

“ If 3\Iis8 Twyaden desires mo to withdraw, I fall back in 
one moment,” says the captain, clenching the little lemon-coloured 
gloves. 

“ My cousin and I have lived together all our lives, and I bring her a 
family message. Have you any particular claim to hear it, Captain 
Woolcomb?” 

“Nut if Miss Twysden don’t want me hear it D — the little 

brute.” 

“ Don’t kick poor little harmless Brownie 1 lie shan’t kick you, shall 
he, Brownie ? ” 

“ If the brute comes between my shins, I’ll kick her 1 ” shrieks the 
captain. “ Hang her, I’ll lliiow her into the sea ! ” 

“ Whatever you do to my dog, I swear I will do to you I ” whispers 
Philip to the cajituin. 

“Where are you staying?” shrieks the captain. “ Hang you, you 
shall hear from mo.” 

“ Quiet — Bedfoid Hotel. Easy, or I shall think you want tlic ladies 
to overhear.” 

“ Your conduct is horrible, sir,” says Agnes, rapidly, in the French 
language, “ Mr. does not comprehend it.” 

“ it I If you have any secrets to talk, I’ll withdraw fest enough, 

Miss Agnes,” says Othello. 

“ O Grenville I can I have any secrets from you ? Mr. Firmin is my 
first-cousin. We have lived together all our lives. Philip, I — I don’t 
know whether mamma announced to you — my — my engagement with 
Captain Grenville Woolcomb.” The agitation Las brought on another 
severe bronchial attack. Poor, poor little Agnes 1 What it is to have a 
delicate throat I 

The pier tosses up to the skies, as though it had lefb its moorings — the 
houses on the cliff dance and reel, os though an earthquake was driving 
them — the sea walks up into the lodging-houses — ^and Philip’s legs arc 
failing from under him : it is only for a moment. When you have a 
large, tough double tooth out, doesn’t the chair go up to the ceiling, and 
your head come off too? But, in the next instant, there is a grave 
gentleman before you, making you a bow, and concealing something in 
his right sleeve. The crash is over# You are a man again. Philip 
clutches hold of the chain pier for a minute : it does not sink under 
him. The houses, after reeling for a second or two, reassume the perpen- 
dicular, and bulge their bow-windows towards the main. He can see 
the people looking from the windows, the carriages passing. Professor 
Spurrier riding on the cliff with eighteen young ladies, his pupils. In long 
after days he remembem those absurd little 4ncideuta with a curious 
tenacity. 
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“ This news,” Philip says, “ was not— not altogether unexpected. I 
congratulate my cousin, I am sure. Captain Woolcomb, had I known 
this for certain, I am sure I should not have interrupted you. You were 
going, perhaps, to ask me to your hospitable house, Mrs. Tenfold ? 

“ Was she though ? ” cries the oaptain. 

“ I have asked a friend to dine with me at the Bedford, and shall 
go to town, I hope, in the morning. Can 1 take anything for you, Agnes? 
Cood'bye : ” and he kisses his Inind in quite a degage manner, as 
Mis. Penfold’s chair turns eastward and he goes to llie west. Silently 
the' tall Agms .sw(‘ep.s nl(»ng, a fair hand laid upon her friend’s chair. 

It’s ov(‘v ! it’s ov('r ! Sho has done it. He was bound, and kept 
his honour, but she did not : it was she who forsook him. And I fear 
^ery much Mr. IMiili])’s heait leaps with ploa'^uro and an immense 
sensation of lelicf at thinking ho is free. He meets lialf a doztn 
aefniaintni^ees on the cliif. He laughs, jokes, shake's hands, invites two 
i'l three to dinner in the gayest manner. He sits down on that green, 
not very far from his inn, and in laughing to himself, when he suddenly 
feels something nestling at his knee, — rubbing, and nestling, and winning 
plaintively. “ What, is that you ? ” It is little Brownie, who has followed 
him. Poor little rogue I 

Then Philip bent down his head over the dog, and as it jumped on 
him, with little bleats, and whines, and innocent caresses, he broke out 
into a sob, and a great refreshing rain of tears fell from his eyes. Such a 
little illness I Such a mild fever I Such a speedy cure I Some people 
have the complaint so mildly that they are scarcely ever kept to their 
beds. Some bear its scars for ever. 

Philip sate resolutely at the hotel all night, having given special orders 
to the porter to say that he was at home, in case any gentleman ahould 
eml. He had a faint hope, he afterwards owned, that some friend of 
Captain Woolcomb might wait on him on that officer’s part. He had a 
faint hope that a letter might come explaining that treason,— as people 
will have a sick, gnawing, yearning, foolish desire for letters— letters 
which contain nothing, which never did contain anything — letters which, 

nevertfieless, you , You know, in fact, about those letters, and there is 

no earthly use in asking to read Philip’s. Have we not all read those 
love-letters which, after love-quarrels, come into court sometimeB ? We 
have all read them; and how many have written them? Nine o'clock. 
Ten o’clock. Eleven o’clock. No challenge from the captain ; no expla* 
nation from Agnes. Philip declares he slept perfectly well. But poof 
little Brownie the dog made a piteous howling ell night in the stables. 
She was not a well-bred dog. You could not have hung the least hat on 
her nose. 

We compared anon our dear Agnes to a Brahmin lady, meekly 
offering herself up to sacrifice according to the practice wsed in her highly 
respectable caste. Did we apeak in anger or in sorrow ?--surdy in terms 
of respectful grief and sympathy. And if we pity her, ought we not like- 
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wise to pity her highly respectable parents ? Wlien the notorious Brutus 
ordered his sons to execution, you can’t suppose he was such a brute as 
to be pleased ? All three parties suffered by the transaction : the sons, 
probably, even more than their austere father ; but it stands to reason 
^that the whole trio were very melancholy. At least, "were I a poet or 
musical composer depicting that business, I certainly should make tliein 
so. The sons, piping in a very minor key indeed; the lather’s manly 
})asso, accompanied by deep wind instruments, and interrupted by appio- 
priate sobs. Though pretty fair Agnes is being led to execution, I don't 
suppose she likes it, or that her parents are happy, who are compelled to 
order the tragedy. 

That the rich young proprietor of Mangrove Hall should be fond of 
her was merely a coincidence, Mrs. Twysden afterwards always averred. 
Not for mere wealth — ah, no 1 not for mines of gold — would they sacrilice 
their darling child. But when that sad Firniin affair happened, you sec 
it also happened that Captain Woolcomb was much struck by dear Agnes, 
w'hom he met everywhere. Her scapegrace of a cousin would go nowhere. 
He preferred his bachelor associates, and horrible smoking and drinking 
habits, to the amusements and pleasures of more refined society. lie 
neglected Agnes. There is not the slightest doubt he neglected and 
mortified her, and his wilful and frequent absence showed how little he 
cared for her. Would you blame the dear girl for coldness to a man who 
himself showed such indifference to her? ‘‘No, my good Mrs. Candour. 
Had Mr. Firmin been ten times as rich as Mr. Woolcomb, I should have 
counselled my child to refuse him. I take the responsibility of the 
measure entirely on myself— I, and her father, and her brother.” 8o 
Mrs. Twysden afterwards spoke, in circles where an absurd and odious 
rumour ran, that the Twysdens had forced their daughter to jilt young 
Mr, Firmin in order to marry a wealthy quadroon. People will talk, 
you know, de me^ de te. If Woolcomb’s dinners had not gone off so 
after his marriage, I have little doubt the seal* dal would have died 
away, and he and his wife might have been pretty generally respected 
and visited. 

Nor must you suppose, as we have said, that dear Agnes gave up her 
first love without a pang. That bronchitis showed how acutely the poor 
thing felt her . position. It broke out very soon after Mr. Woolcomb’s 
attentions became a little particular; and she actually left London in 
consequence. It is true that he could follow her without difficulty, but 
so, for the matter of that, could Philip, as we have seen, when ho came 
down and behaved so rudely to Captain Woolcomb. And before Philip 
came, poor Agnes could plead, My father pressed me sair,” as in the 
case of the notorious Mrs. Robin Gray. 

Father and mother both pressed her sair. Mrs. Twysden, I thin 
I have mentioned, wrote an admirable letter, and was aware of her 
accomplishment. She used to write reams of gossip regularly every 
week to dear uncle Ringwood when he was in the country : and when her 
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daughter Blanche married, she is said to have written several of her new 
Ron’s sermons. As a Christian mother, was she not to give her daughter 
her advice at this momentous period of her life ? That advice went 
against poor Philip’s chances with his cousin, who was kept acquainted 
ith all the circumstances of the controversy of which we have just seen ^ 
the issue. I do not mean to say that Mrs. Twysden gave an impartial 
statement t>t the case. What parties in a lawsuit do speak impartially 
on their own side or their adversaries* ? Mrs. Twysdeii’s view, as I have 
learned subsequently, and as imparted to her daughter, was this:— That 
most vm])rincipled man, Dr. Firinin, who had already attempted, and un- 
justly, to dei)rivc the Tvvysden , of a part of their property, had con^mcnccd 
in ([uite early life his carec^r of outrage and wickedness against the 
Kingwood family. IT^ had led dear Lord wood’s son, poor dear 
Lord Cinqbars, into a career of vice and extravagance which caused the 
premature death of that unfortunate young nobleman. Mr. Firmin had 
tlion mode a marriage, in spite of the tears and entreaties of Mrs. 
Twysden, with her late unhappy sister, whose whole life had been made 
wretched by the doctor’s conduct. But the climax of outrage and wicked- 
ness was, that when he — he, a low, penniless adventurer — married* 


(’oloiit'l Ringwood’s daughter, he was married already, as could be sworn 
by the repentant clergyman who had been forced, by threats of punish- 
ment which I'lr. Firmin held over him, to perform the rite I The 
mind” — Mrs. Talbot Twysden’s fine mind — ‘‘shuddered at the thought 
of such wickedness.” But most of all (for to think ill of any one whom 
she had once loved gave her pain) there was reason to believe that the 
unhappy Philip Firinin was his father's accomplice^ and that he knew of 
his own iUcgitirnacy^ which he was determined to set aside by fraud 
or artifice— trembled, she wept to have to say this: 0 Heaven ! 
that there should be such perversity in thy creatures 1) And so little 
store did Philip set by his mother's honour^ that he actually visited tlie 
abandoned woman who acquiesced in her own infamy, and had brought 
such unspeakable disgrace on the Ringwood family ! The thought of 
this crime hud caused Mrs. Twysden and her dear husband nights of 
sleepless anguish— had made them years and years older— had stricken 
their hcjirts with a grief which must endure to the end of their days. 
With people so unscrupulous, so grasping, so artful as Dr. Firmin and 
(must she say?) his son, they were bound to be on their guard; and 
though they had avoided Philip, she had deemed it right, on the rare 
occaMons when she and the young man whom she must now call her 
illegitimate nephew met, to behave as though she knew nothing of this 
most dreadful controversy, ® 


“And now, dearest child” . . * Surely the moral is obvious ? The 
dearest child must see at once that any foolish plans which were formed 
in chUdish days and under formr delusions must be cast aside for ever as 
wnpo^ible, as unw.^hy of a Twysden-of a Ringwood. Bo not concotned 
for the young manhimselV’ ^eMrs.lSvy8den-«Ibl«shthathe8h<mld 
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bear that dear father’s name who was slain in honour on Busaco’s glorious 
field. P. F. has associates amongst whom he has ever been much more 
at home than in our refined circle, and habits which will cause him to 
forget you only too easily. And if near you is one whose ardour shows 
itself in his every word and action, whose wealth and property may raise 
you to a place worthy of my child, need I say, a mother’s, a father’s 
blessing go with you.” This letter was brought to Miss Twysden, at 
Brighton, by a special messenger ; and the superscription announced that 
it was “ honoured by Captain Grenville Woolcomb.” 

Now when Miss Agnes has had a letter to this elTect (I may at some 
time tell you how I came to be acquainted with its contents); when she 
remombers all the abuse her brother lavishes against Philip, as. Heaven 
bless some of them ! dear relatives can best do ; when she thinks how 
cold ho has of late been — how he will come smelling of cigars — how he 
won’t conform to the usages du monde^ and has neglected all the decencies 
of society — how she often can’t understand liis strange rhapsodies about 
poetry, painting, and the like, nor how he can live with such associates as 
those who seem to delight him — and now liow lie is showing himself 
actually vnprinciplcd and abetting his horrid father ; when we consider 
niithcr pressing sair, and all these points in mither’s favour, I don’t think 
we can order Agnes to instant execution for the resolution to whicli slie 
is coming. She will give him up — she will give him up. Good-bye, 
Philip. Good-bye the past. Be forgotten, be forgotten, fond words 
spoken in not unwilling ears 1 Be still and breathe not, eager lips, that 
have trembled so near to one anotber I Unlock, hands, and part for 
ever, that seemed to be formed for life’s long journey I Ah, to part for 
ever is hard; but harder and more humiliating still to part without 
regret I 

That papa and mamma had influenced Miss Twysden in her behaviour 
my wife and I could easily imagine, when Philip, in his wrath and grief, 
came to us and poui'ed out the feelings of his heart. My wile is a 
repository of men’s secrets, an untiring consoler and comforter ; and she 
knows many a sad story which wo are not at liberty to tell, like this one 
of which this person, Mr. Firmin, has given us possession. 

Father and mother’s orders,” shouts Philip, “ I daresay, Mrs. Pen- 
clcnnis ; but the wish was father to the thought of parting, and it was for 
the blackamoor’s parks and acres that the girl jilted me. Look here. I 
told you just now that 1 slept perfectly well on that infernal night after 
I had said farewell to her. Well, I didn’t. It was a lie. I walked ever 
so many times the whole length of the clilF, from Hove to Rottingdean 
almost, and then went to bed afterwards, and slept a little out of sheer 
fatigue. And as I was passing by Horizontal Terrace ( — I happened to 
pass by there two or three times in the moonlight, like a great jackass—) 
you know those verses of mine which I have hummed here sometimes ? 
(hummed 1 he used to roar them 1) “ ‘ When the locks oftburnished gold? 
lady, shall to silver turn I’ Never mind the rest. Tou know the verses 
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about fidelity «'ind old aio ? She was singing them on that night, to 
that nogro. And I heard the beggar’s Voice say, ‘ Bravo 1 * through the 
oj)et 2 windows. ” 

“ Ah, Philip I it was cnul,” says my wife, heartily pitying our 
frii'nd’s anguish and misfortune. “ It was cruel indeed. I am sure we 
can foci Ibp you. But think what c(‘rtain misery a marriage with such a 
I)orson w^yuid have been 1 Tliink of your warm heart given away for ever 
to tliat he artless creature.” 

Laura, Laura, have you not often warned me not to speak ill of 
people?” says Laura’s husband. 

“ I ran’t help it somolinn erica Laura in a transport. “ X try and 
do my host not to speak ill of my neighbours; but the worldlincss of 
iIk'ho ]k*oi) 1(' shocks up so that I can’t bear loi^iC near them. They are 
so utterly tied and bound by conventionalities, so perfectly convinced (»f 
lluu* own c^foossive high-breeding, that they seem to me more odious and 
more vulgar than quite low people; and I am sure Mr. Philip’s friend, 
the Little SisU^r, is infinitely more ladylike than his dreary aunt or either - 
of his supercilious cousins I Upon my word, when this lady did speak her 
niuid, there was no mistaking her meaning.” 

I believe Mr. Firmin took a considerable number of people into his 
confidence regarding this love afiair. He is one of those individuals who 
can’t keep their secrets; and when hurt he roars so loudly that all his 
fri(uids can hear. It has been r(‘marked that the sorrows of such persons 
do not endure very l^'ng; nor surely was there any great need in this 
instance that Philip’s heart should wear a lengthened mourning. Ere 
long he smoked his pipes, ho played his billiards, ho shouted his songs; 
he rode in the Park for the pleasure of severely cutting his aunt and 
cousins when their open carriage passed, or of riding down Captain 
^Voolconlb or his cousin Ringwood, should either of those worthies come 
ill his way. 

One day, when the old Lord Ringwood came to town for his accustomed 
spring visit, Philip condescended to wait upon him, and was announced to 
his lordship just as Talbot Twysden and Ringwood his son were taking 
leave of their noble kinsman. Philip looked at them with a Hashing eye 
and a distended nostril, according to his swaggering wont. I daresay 
they on their part bore a very mean and hangdog appearance ; for my 
lord laughed at their discomfiture, and seemed immensely amused aa they 
slunk out of the door when Philip came hectoring in. 

So, sir, there has been a family row. Heard all about it ; at least, 
their side. Your father did me tho favour to marry my niece, having 
another wife already ? ” 

Having no other wife already, sir — though my dear relations wene 
anxious to show that he had.’* 

Wanted your money; thirty thousand pound is not a trifle. Ten 
tlioiisand apiece for those children. And no more need of any con- 
founded pinching and scraping, as they have to do at Beaunarii Street. 
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AlTair off between you and Agnes? Absurd affair. So much the 
better.” 

“ Yes, sir, so much the better.” 

‘‘ Have ten thousand apiece. Would have twenty thousand if they 
got yours. Quite natural to want it.” 

Quite.” 

“ Woolcomb a sort of negro, I understand. Fine property here , 
l)esiclcs the West India rubbish. Violent man — so people tell me. 
Luckily Agnes seems a cool, easy-going woman, and must put up with 
the rough as well as the smooth in marrying a property like that. Veiy 
lucky for you that that woman persists there was no marriage with your 
fatlicr. Twysden says the doctor bribed her. Take it he’s not got 
much money to bribe, unless you gave some of yours.” 

“ I don’t bribe people to bear false witness, my lord — and if ” 

“ Don’t be in a huff ; I didn’t say so. Twysden says so — perhaps 
thinks so. When people are at law they believe anything of one 
another.” 

“ I don’t know what other people may do, sir. If I had another 
man’s money, I should not be easy until I had paid back. Had my 
sliare of my grandfather’s property not been lawfully mine — and for a few 
hours I thought it was not — ^please God, I would have given it up to its 
rightful owmers — at Icast^my father would.’* 

“ Why, hang it all, man, you don’t mean to say your father has not 
settled with you ? ” 

Philip blushed a little. lie had been rather surprised that there had 
been no settlement between him and his father. 

“lam only of age a Ibw months, sir. I am not under any apprehension. 
I get my dividends regularly enough. One of my grandfather’s trustees, 
General Baynes, is in India. He is to return almost immediately, or we 
should have sent a power of attorney out to him. There’s no hurry 
about the business.” 

Philip’s maternal grandfather, and Lord Ringwood’s brother, the late 
Colonel Philip Ringwood, had died possessed of but trifling property of 
his own; but his wife had brought him a fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds, which was settled on their children, and in the names of 
trustees — Mr. Briggs, a lawyer, and Colonel Baynes, an East India oflicer, 
and friend of Mrs. Philip Ringwood’s frmily. Colonel Baynes had been 
in England some eight years before ; and Philip remembered a kind old 
gentleman coming to see him at school, and leaving tokens of his bounty 
behind. The other trustee, Mr. Briggs, a lawyer of considerable county 
reputation, was dead long since, having left his affairs in an involved con- 
dition. During the trustee’s absence and the son’s minority. Philips 
father received the dividends on his son’s property, and liberally spent 
them on the boy. Indeed, I believe that for some little time at college, 
and during his first journeys abroad, Mr. Philip spent rather more than 
the income of his maternal inheritance, being freely supplied by 
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father, who told him not to stint himself. He was a sumptuous man, 
Dr. Firmin— open-handed — subscribing to many charities — a lover of 
solemn good cheer. The doctor’s dinners and the doctor’s equipages were 
models in their way ; and I remember the sincere respect with which my 
uncle the major (the family guide in such matters) used to speak of 
Dr. Firmin’s taste. “ No duchess in London, sir,” he would say, “ drove 
better hordes than Mrs. Firmin. Sir George Warrender, sir, could not 
give a better dinner, sir, than that to which we sat down yesterday.” 
And for the exercise of these civic virtues the doctor had the hearty 
respect of the good major. 

“ Don’t tell me, sir,” on the other hand, Lord Ringwood would say ; 
“ I dined with the fellow once — a swaggering fellow, sir ; but a servile 
fellow. The way he Lowed and flattered was Jei-fectly absurd. Those 
fellows think we like it — and we may. Even at my age, I like flattery — 
any ijuantity of it ; and not what you call delicate, but strong, sir. I 
like a man to kneel down and kiss my shoestrings. I have my own 
opinion of him afterwards, but that is what I like — what all men like ; 
and that is what Firmin gave in quantities. But you could see that his 
house was monstrously expensive. His dinner w^as excellent, and you 
saw it was good every day — not like your dinners, my good Maria ; not 
like your wines, Twysden, which, hang it, 1 can’t sw fllow, unk'ss I send 
’em in myself. Even at my ovrn house, I don’t give that kind of wine on 
common occasions which Firmin used to give. 1 drink the best myself, 
of course, and give it to some who know ; but I don’t give it to common 
fellows, who come to hunting dinners, or to girls and boys who are dancing 
at my balls.” 

“ Yes; Mr. Firmiii’s dinnei’s were very handsome — and a pretty end 
came of the handsome dinners 1 ” sighed Mrs. Twysden. 

That’s not the question ; I am only speaking about the fellow’s meat 
and drink, and they were both good. And it’s my opinion, that fellow 
will have a good dinner wherever he goes,” 

I had the fortune to be present at one of these feasts, which Lord 
Ringwood attended, and at which I met Philip’s trustee, General Baynes, 
who had just arrived from India. I remember now the smallest details 
of the little dinner, — the brightness of the old plate, on which the doctor 
prided himself, and the quiet comfort, not to say splendour, of the enter-^ 
tainment. The general seemed to take a great liking to Philip, whose 
grandfather had been his special friend and comrade in arms. He thought 
he saw sometliing of Philip Ringwood in Philip Firmin’s face. 

“ Ah, indeed 1 ” growls Lord Ringwood. 

“ You ain’t a bit like him,” says the downright General. ** Never saw 
a handsomer or more open-looking fellow than Philip Ringwood.” 

Oh 1 I daresay I looked pretty open myself forty years ago,” said my 
lord ; “ now I’m shut, I suppose. I don’t see the least likeness in this 
young man to my brother.” 

“That ia some Aeny as old as lie ceatuiy,” wiispers tie iost; 
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it is the dame the Prince Regent liked so at a Mansion House dinner, 
five and twenty years ago.** 

“ Never knew anything about wine; was always tippling, liqueurs and 
punch. What do you give for this sherry, doctor?’* 

The doctor sighed, and looked up to the chandelier. “ Drink it while 
it lasts, my good lord ; but don’t ask me the price. The fact is, I don’t 
like to say what I gave for it.” 

“ You need not stint yourself in the price of sherry, doctor,” cries the 
General gaily ; ** you have but one son, and he has a fortune of his own, 
as I happen to know. You haven’t dipped it, master Philip?” 

“ I fear, sir, I may have exceeded my income sometimes, in the hist 
three years ; but my father has helped me.” 

“ Exceeded nine hundred a-year I Upon my word ! When I was a 
sub, my friends gave me fifty pounds a-year, and I never was a shilling 
in debt 1 What are men coming to now ? ” 

doctors drink Prince Regent’s sherry at ten guineas a dozen, 
what can you expect of their sons, General Baynes?” grumbles my lord. 

“ My father gives you his best, my lord,” says Philip gaily ; “ if you 
know of any better, he will get it for you. Si non Ins utcre rnccurn! 
Please to pass me tliat decanter, Pen 1 ” 

I thought the old lord did not seem ill pleased at the young man’s 
freedom ; and now, as I recall it, think I can remember, that a peculiar 
silence and anxiety seemed to weigh upon our host — upon him whose 
face was commonly so anxious and sad. 

The famous sherry, which had made many voyages to Indian climes 
before it acquired its exqui.dte flavour, had travelled some three or four 
times round the doctor’s polished table, when Brice, his man, entered with a 
letter on his silver tray. Perhaps Philip’s eyes and mine oxchunged 
glances in w'hicli ever so small a scintilla of mischief might sparkle. The 
doctor often had letters when he was entertaining his friends ; and his 
patients had a knack of falling ill at awkward times. 

“ Gracious heavens !” cries the doctor, when lie read the despatch — 
it was a telegraphic message. ** The poor Grand Duke I ” 

“ What Grand Duke ? ” asks the surly lord of Ringwood. 

** My earliest patron and friend — ^the Gi*and Duke of Gri)ning(‘n ! 
Seized this morning at eleven at Potzendorff I Has sent for me. I pi'o- 
mised to go to him if ever he had need of me. I must go I I can save 
the night-train yet. General 1 our visit to the city must be defaced dll 
my return. • Get a portmanteau, Brice ; and call a cab at once. Philip 
will entertain my friends for the evening. My dear lord, you won’t miiul 
an old doctor leaving you to attend an old patient ? I will write from 
Groningen. I shall be there on Friday morning. Farewell, gentlemcu 1 
Brice, another bottle of that sherry I I pray, don’t let anybody ^ 
God bless you, Philip, my boy I ** And with this the doctor went np> 
took his son by the hand, and laid the other very kindly on the young 
man’s shoulder. Then he made a bow round the table to his guests— one 
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of Ills graceful bows, for which he was famous. I can see the sad amile 
on his face now, and tlie light from the chandelier over the dining- table 
glancing from his sliining forehead, and casting deep shadows on to his 
cheek from his heavy brows. 

The departure was a little abrupt, and of course cast somewhat of a 
gloom uj^ou the company. 

“ Myc^flrriage ain’t ordered till ten — must go on sitting here, 1 sup- 
pose. Confounded life doctor’s must bel Called up any hour in the 
night ! Get their fees 1 Must go ! ” growled the great man of the party. 

“ People are glad enough to have them when they are ill, my lord. I 
think I have heard that once, when >ou were at Hyde . . ^ 

The great man started back as if a little shock of cold water had 
fallen on him ; and tho^i looked at Philip with iiot unfriendly glances. 

“ Treated for gout — so ho Jid. Very Well, tool” said my lord; and 
whispered, not inaudibly, ‘‘ Cool hand, that boy 1” And then his lord- 
si ji]) fell to talk with General Baynes about liis campaigning, and his early 
acquaintance with his own brother, Philip’s grandfather. 

The general did not care to brag about his own feats of arms, but was 
loud in praises of his old comrade. Philip was pleased to hear his grand- 
sire so well spoken of. The general had kno^j;n Dr. Firmin’a father also, 
who likewise had been a colonel in the famous old Peninsular army. 

“ A Tartar that fellow was, and no mistake ! ” said the good oflScer. 

Your father has a strong look of him ; and you have a glance of him at 
times. But you remiu 1 me of Philip Ringwood not a little ; and you 
could not belong to a better man.” 

Ila I ” Biiys my lord. There had been differences between him and 
his brother. lie may have been thinking of days when they were friends 
Lord Ringwood now graciously asked if General Baynes was staying in 
London ? But the General had only come to do this piece of business, 
which must now be delayed. He was too poor to live in London. He 
must look out for a country place, where be and his six children could 
live cheaply. “ Three boys at school, and one at college, Mr. Philip — ^you 
know what that must cost ; though, thimk my stars, my college boy does 
not spend nine hundred a year. Nine hundred I Where sliould we be 
if he did ?” In fact, tlie days of nabobs axe long over, and the general 
had come back to his native country with only very small means for the 
support of a great family. 

When my lord’s carriage came, he departed, and the other guests pre^ 
sently took tiieir leave. The General, who was a bachelor for the nonce, 
remained awhile, and we three prattled over cheroots in Philip’s sDaokingr 
room. It was a night like a hundred I have spent* there, and yet how 
well I remember it I We talked about Philip’s future prospects, and h^ 
communicated his intentions to us in his lordly way. As for |^actijnng aCb 
tlie bar : No, sir 1 he said, in reply to General Baynes’ queries, he 
should not make mucli hand of that: shouldn’t if he were ev^ so 
He had his own money, snd his fiUh^’s, and he otmdfpoended to ssf 
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he might, perhaps, try for Parliament should an eligible opportunity offer. 
“ Here’s a fellow born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” says the general, 
ns we walked away together. “ A fortune to begin with ; a fortune to 
inherit. My fortune was two thousand pounds and the price of my two 
first commissions; and when I die my children will not be quite so well 
off as their father was when he began ! ’* 

Having parted with the old officer at his modest sleeping quarters near 
his club, I walked to my own home, little thinking that yonder cigar, of 
which I had shaken some of the ashes in Philip’s smoking-room, was to 
be the last tobacco I ever should smoke there. The pipe was smoked 
out. The wine was drunk. When that door closed on me, it closed for 
the last time — at least was never more to admit me as Philip’s, as 
Dr. Firmin’s, guest and friend. I pass the place often now. My youth 
comes back to me as I gaze at those blank, shining windows. I see my- 
self a boy, and Philip a child ; and his fair mother; and his father, the 
hospitable, the melancholy, the magnificent. I wish I could have helped 
him. I wish somehow he had borrowed money. He never did. lie 
gave me his often. I have never seen him since that night when his owu 
door closed upon him. 

On the second day after the doctor’s departure, as I was at breakfast 
with my family, I received the following letter : — 

Llr DEAR Pendennis, 

Could I have seen you in private on Tuesday night, I might have warned 
you of the calamity which was hanging over my house. But to what good end ? Tluit 
}ou should know a few weeks, hours, before what all the world will ring with 
to-morrow? Neither you nor I, nor one whom wc both love, would have been tlic 
happier for knowing my ini.-.fortuncs a few liours sooner. In four-and-twenty liour^? 
cveiy ehib in Ix)iidon will bo busy with talk of the departure of the cclol)rato(l 
Dr. Fiiinin — the wealthy Dr. Finnin ; a few months more and (I have strict and 
confidential reason to believe) hereditary rank would have been mine, but Sir George 
Finnin w'ould have been an insolvent man, and his son Sir Philip a beggar, rcihai^s 
the thought of this honour has been one of the reasons which has determined me on 
expatriating myself sooner than I otherwise needed to have done. 

Gcoigc Firmin, the honoured, the wealthy physician, and his ton a beggar ? 1 
sec you arc startled at the news I You wonder how', witli a great practice, and no 
great ostensible expenses, such ruin should have come upon me — uj)on him. It bn*’ 
seemed as if for ycai-s past Fate has been determined to make war upon George Brand 
Firmin \ and who can battle against Fate ? A man universally admitted to be of 
good judgment, I have embarked in morcanlilo speculations the most promisinj?- 
Eveiything upon wliich I laid my hand has crumbled to ruin ; but I can say with tbo 
Roman bard, ** Impamdum Jhrient ruince** And, almost penniless, almost aged, an 
exile driven from my countiy, I seek another where I do not despair—/ even have a 
firm belief that 1 shall bo enabled to repair my shattered fortunes 1 My race has 
never been deficient itf courage, and Philip and Philip's father must use all theirs, 

AS to be enabled to face the dark times which menace them. Si celeres quatit pcnna>> 
For tuna, wc must resign what she gave us, and bear our calamity with unshaken 
hearts 1 . 

There is a man, I own to you, whom I cannot, I must not &ce. Gencrn 
Baynes has just come from India, with but very small savings, I fear j and these arc 
jeopardised by his imprudence and my most cruel and uncxpect^ misfortune. I 
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not tell that my all would have been my boy’s. My will, made long since, will be 
found iu the tortoiseshell secretaire standing in my consulting-room under the picture 
of A braham ofl'ering up Isaac. In it you will see that everything, except annuities 
to old and deserving servants and a legacy to one excellent and fiiithfiil woman whom 
I own I have wronged — my all, which once was considerable, w left to my hoy, 

I am now worth less than nothing, and have compromised Philip’s property along 
with my own. As a man of business, Genet al Baynes, Colonel Ringwood’s old com- 
panion in arais, was culpably careless, and I— alas! that I must own it— deceived him. 
Being the only surviving trustee (Mrs. Philip Ringwood’s other trustee was an 
unprincipled attorney who has been long dead). General B. signed a paper authorizing, 
lie imagined, my bankers to receive Philip’s dividends, but, in fact, giving me the 
power to dispose of the capital sum. On my honour, as a man, as a gentleman, as a 
father, Pendenni^, I hoped to replanj it ! I took, it ; I embarked it in speculations in 
which it sank down with ten times the amount of ray own private property. Half-year 
after half-year, with straitened means and witli the gre'ttest d^cnlty to myself my 
\ oor boy has had his dividend ; and he at least has never known what was want or 
an.xioty until now. Want ? Anxiety ? Pray Heaven he never may suiTcr tho 
sleepless angu' 51 , the racking care which has pursued me I ** Post equitem aedet atra 
cut u/* our favourite poet says. Ah ! how truly, too, docs he remark, “ Patrice quia 
Cl se qvoquefugit f ” Think 3 ou wlicrc 1 go grief and remorse will not follow me ? 
They will never leave mo until I shall return to this country — for that I shaH return, 
my heart tells me — until I can reimburse General Baynes, who stands indebted to 
Philip through his incautiousness and my overpowering necessity ; and my heart — an 
erring but fond father's heart — tells me that my boy will not eventually lose a penny 
by my misfortune. 

J own, between ourselves, that this illness of tho Grand Duke of Groningen was 
a prcte\« which I put forward. You will hear of me ere long from the place whither 
for some time past I have determined on bending my steps. I placed 1007. on 
Saturday, to Philip’s credi*, at his banker’s. I take little .more than that sum with 
mo ; depressed, yet full oj hope ; having done wrong, yet determined to rctriovo 
it, ;yid vowing that ere I die my poor boy shall not have to blush at bearing the 
name of Geokgb Bbavd Fumin. 

Good-bye, dear Philip 1 Your old friend will tell you of my misfortunes. When 
I write again, it will bo to tell you where to address me j and wherever I am, or 
\\hatcver misfortunes oppress mo, think of mo always as your fond Fatheb. 

I had scarce read this awful letter when Philip Firmin himself came 
into our breakfasl-ioom, looking very much disturbed. 
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No abstract question has of lato years attracted or deserved greater 
attention than the inquiry whether history is or is not capable of being 
studied as a science. The activity of the controversy is proved hy th(» 
fact, that within the last few months two articles on the affirmative side 
have been contributed to a well-known quarterly review, wdiilst the 
professors of modem history at each university have published lectures 
maintaining the negative. To the world at large the chief interest of the 
question lies in its bearing on morality. It is a phase which, in tins 
country at least, is somewhat novel and unusual of tlie old controversy on 
free-will and necessity, the interest of which it revives rather by the new 
evidence which it is supposed to adduce on tlie necessarian side than by 
new arguments. As usual in sucli cases, the tamper in which the 
antagonists write has more to do with the sympathies of their readers 
than the arguments which they use ; and judging by this test, there can 
be no doubt that those who oppose the notion that history can be treated 
as a science are, and in several important respects deserve to be, on the 
popular bide. They profess to be, and no doubt are, actuated l)y a 
genuine desire to uphold both the dignity and the morality of human 
conduct, and they are able to put forward some strong and many specious 
reasons for contending that their antagonists are indifferent to both. Their 
opponents, on the contrary, write, for the most part, with a disregai'd for 
the feelings of mankind which is almost studied, and seem to icel a 
positive satisfaction in the prospect, which their ipeculations appear to 
afford, of overthrowing most of the principles on which morality depends. 
An attentive examination of the subject will, however, be found to tend 
to the conclusion that the whole discussion is altogether irrelevant to 
morals, and that the base upon which they rest would remain unshaken, 
even if it should turn out to be possible to construct a real science of 
history. 

The apprehensions entertained by those who deny the possibility of 
constnicting a science of history are stated with eloquence by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. “ 1 shall,” he says, “ continue to believe that humanity advances 
by free effort, but that it ie not developed according to invariable laws, 
such as, when discovered, would give birth to a new science. I confess 
that I am not wholly unbiassed in adhering to this belief. . . . Tliei*<? 
is no man who would not recoil from rendering up his free personality 
and all it enfolds to become a mere link in a chain of causation — ® 
mere grain in a mass of being — even though the chain were not more 
of iron than of gold, even though the mass were all beautiful and good, 
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instead of being full of evil, loathsomeness, and horror.” These vigorous 
words express with much point the feeling with which the writings 
to which they refer must excite in almost every mind at first sight, and 
wliich their faults of style tend greatly to excite and confirm. Otherwise 
rxjjrcssed, they involve some such assertions as these: — Physical science 
is possibh', because matter is inanimate, and is moved according to 
necessary laws; science relating to human actions is impossible, be- 
cause man is a free, rational, and responsible agenit In the opening 
sentence of his lecture, Mr. Goldwin Siiiith expresses this feeling. The 
first question uhich the student has liow to ask himself is, whether history 
is governed by necessary laws ? If it, is, it ought to be written jand read 
ns a science.” The following words of one of his opponents are to much 
the same effect : — In the physical and the loCK-al world, in the natural 
mid tliG human, arc ever seen two forces'^ (the italics are not in the 
original) — “^ivariable rule and continual advance, law and action, order 
mid progress; these two powers working harmoniously together^ and the 
rcffult inevitable sequence, orderly movement, irresistible growth.” The 
quc'stion bet ween the two thus appears to be reduced to this — Whether 
a otate of things which each recognizes in the physical, prevail® also 
in the moral world. This is affirmed by the one, and denied by the 
cttlier. 

It unquestionably true that physical science supplies evidence as to 
"what morality has to hope or to fear from the invention of a science 
of human actions, if such a science is possible. Hence, the first step 
toAvavds ascertaining the interest of morality in the discussion must 
be 2o ascertain the truth of the popular notion that physical science 
is founded upon the existence of brute matter, moved according to 
necessary laAVs. These phrases, and especially tlie latter, are so con- 
stantly used by the disputants, that they colour the whole discussion. 
The discovery of the laws ” by which physical nature is “governed” 
is constfintly asserted to be the great object of all scientific inquiry. The 
hope of discovering similar “laws” “governing” human conduct is the 
prospect whicli animates those who believe in the possibility of oon- 
htiucting a science of history. What, then, is meant by the “ laws^” with 
whi' h physical science is conversant ? 


To speak of matter being governed at all, and Btill more to speak of 
its being governed by law, is obviously a metaphor, but it is a metaphor 
po natural and so common that, to almost every one, it stands in the place 
of the definite assertion of a truth. It is, therefore, not so super*- 

fluoua as it may at first sight appear to state w^t the predso 

meaning of the words “law” and “govern” is. A law is a oofis- 
mand enjoining a course of conduct; and ^ command is an 
mation by the stronger to the weaker of two reasonable behitiiy 

that unless the weaker does or forbears to do some spedfied thing 

the stronger will in some way or other hurt or injure him. 
arc said to govern others by law, where thqr influence th^ oondnot by 

32 ^ 
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imposing laws upon them. That this is the proper sense of the word 
*‘]aw,” and that all others are derivative and metaphorical, has been abun- 
dantly proved by well-known writers on the subject, especially by the 
late Mr. Austin, in his Lectures on the Province of Jurisprudence, 
and especially in the first and fifth. It is obvious, from every part 
of this definition, that reason on the part both of the governor and 
the governed is essential to the very notion of law ; and that, there- 
fore, as applied material objects, tlie word is purely metaphorical, 
and means nothing else than that wo observe in their motions a regu- 
larity which, if they were reasonable agents, originating from time to 
time their own motion, w’ould show their complete obedience to what, 
if it had been addressed to them under penalties, would have bee n 
a Jaw. If the sun and the planets were men, who yielded implicit 
obedience to a command to keep constantly moving in certain direc- 
tions, those directions would be indicated by the principles discovered by 
astronomers; and as the bodies in cpiestion do in fact move constantly in 
those directions, the principles are called laws. If the language of the 
necessarian school of historians is to be taken strictly, it imi)lies not that 
persons are necessary, but that things arc voluntary agents, for it icprc- 
sents them as yielding obedience to commands. Nothing sets the contrast 
between proper and metaphorical laws in so dear a light as specific 
illustrations of each. Few metaphorical “ laws ” are better known than 
the laws of motion, the third of which is as follows: — “ When pressure 
produces motion in a body, the momentum generated is promotional to 
the pressure.” 

Compare this with a law in the proper sense. The following is the 
sixth section of an Act of Parliament passed last session, respecting tlie 
commutation of tithes : — The commissioners shall have access to the books 
of the comptroller of corn returns, and shall be furnished by him with such 
information as they may require for the purposes of any award,” &c. A 
comparison of these different “ laws ” sets in a strong light the inadequacy 
and the misleading and delusive character of the metaphor which assigns 
that name to the former. The great leading distinction between them 
is, that, in the case of the laws of motion, the facts make the law ; in the 
case of the Act of Parliament the law governs the facts. If one exception 
to the third law of motion could be established, the law would liol-l no 
longer. If every comptroller of com returns in England refused access 
to his books to the commissioners, the law upon the subject would 
remain just as it is, and would be called into operation for the purposes 
of punishment. Thus the vital distinction between real and metaphorical 
laws is, that the first are commands, the second are mere records of 
facts, and, by describing them as laws, the mind is almost inevitably 
infected with the notion that they have not only an existence of their 
own apart from facts, but an energy of their own by which they control 
them. 

There is no doubt one sense in wliich such “ laws ” as the laws of 
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motion may be described by that name without impropriety. They are 
rules for conducting investigations, and may thus, without any violent 
abuse of language, be described as laws binding on the mind which 
pursues such investigations, the penalty being error. Thus the third law 
of motion might be expressed as follows:— ‘‘ Whoever wishes to ascertain 
the inom^JBtum generated in a moving body must make his calculations 
on the principle that the momentum is proportional to the pressure.” If 
it be assumed that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and that 
there is evidence that his will as to scientific investigations is to this 
ciFect, the laws of motion may be described as laws in the proper sense 
of the word. Upon any other supposition, the use of the word is more 
or less improper. 

The moat appropriale way of expressing this would be to drop the 
iro of Iho word “law” altogether in such cases, and to substitute for it 
cither “rule" or “formula,” either of which fully expresses what is 
intruded, whilst neither is misleading. Such expressions as the “ laws of 
gravitation ” have led many peojile into serious error, but no one was ever 
misled by speaking of the rule of three into the notion that numbers form 
a sort of society amongst themselves. 

This account of the nature of the subject-inatter which science investi- 
gates, shows that it teaches far less about material objects than many 
people arc led to believe by the vast practical importanc(i of modem scientific 
discoveries. No phrases are more common than those which assert the 
brute inanimate nature of matter, and the certainty of scientific processes is 
supposed to depend upon this circumstance. Upon closer examination, it 
will be found that physical science asserts absolutely nothing whatever on 
this point. The words in which we describe material objects are mere veils 
for our own ignorance and metaphors derived from our own conduct. 
The sciences which we have devised for the purpose of understanding them 
are relative exclusively to ourselves, and not to them. Thus, when we 
say the cannon-ball knocks do^vn the house, we speak incorrectly, for we 
predicate action of the cannon-ball, and we cannot prove it. All that we 
can say with certainty is, the ball impinges, the wall falls. In practioei 
no doubt, it is constantly necessary (as the whole structure of language 
proves) to personify the material world, and attribute to it action and 
passion ; but in doing so, we expose ourselves to the risk of raising a 
phantom which is very embarrassing when we come to speculate on 
human conduct — the phantom of a set of slavish agents destitute of any 
moral relations whatever, and capable only of receiving impressions from 
without. 

Physical science gives no warrant for any such opinion as this. It 
tells us nothing about the internal constitution of material objects. 
do not loam from it that matter is inanimate, insensible, and incapable of 
voluntary action, but only that we have no evidence to the contrary; vtA 
that whatever may be the tj’uth on Ms point, all the sensible motioU of 
all weighty objects, whether known or not known to be anirhated, may be 
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predicted by the help of certain general rules of calculation. The rule 
that the force of gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
applies equally whether we wish to calculate the height and length of 
a man's jump or the direction of a planet's orbit. The one agent is 
rational and voluntary; of the other we know absolutely nothing, but 
we use the same formula to form our judgment in each instance. Such 
formulas enable us to determine the mode of the actions which we use them 
to predict, but they show nothing whatever as to their cause. It would 
be impossible to disprove on scientific grounds the assertion that a chair 
or a table has a soul, though it would be easy to show that we have not 
the smallest reason to think so. A year or two ago a curious and very 
ingenious little book was published, the object of which was to prove that 
the material world was living, and that we were prevented from recog- 
nizing its life by the limited nature of our own organs ; nor could any 
other answer be given to it than that such a doctrine is a mere guess, 
unsupported by any evidence. 

It is of great practical importance to remember the immense extent 
of the questions relating to material objects which arc thus leil open by 
physical science, because the fears which are excited by attempts to apply 
scientific processes to studies connected with human action are founded 
almost entirely upon the mistaken notion that science proves the ti*uth of 
one half of the well-known lines of Pope — 

“ Who, binding nature fat^t in fu(o, 

Left free the lioman will ” 

That nature is bound fast in fate is a proposition altogether beyond our 
knowledge ; all that we know is that we can predict some of the events 
which will occur if things continue to go on as they hitherto have gone 
on. Whether or not they will so continue is a point on which we know 
nothing, though we have no reason to doubt it ; but there is a great dis- 
tinction between aifirmative knowledge' and what must be called negative 
certainty, and the neglect of this distinction is a fruitful source of hasty 
conclusions and bitter jealousy. The subtlety of metaphors, ord the ease 
with which the common usages of language mislead all but the most 
careful observers, is one of the most singular facts in the whole history of 
speculation. Thus it is almost always assumed that to affirm that it is 
certain that something will happen is equivalent to denying that any one 
has the power to prevent it ; and this persuasion is really the only or at 
least the chief objection which people entertain to the attempt to construct 
what is called a science of Ijistory. Attention, however, shows (as the 
Archbisliop of Dublin long since pointed out) that this is an entire mis- 
take, and that physical science proves it to be one. 

No one ever affirmed that human actions could be predicted witli any 
greater certainty than that with which we predict that the sun will rise 
to-morrow ; but what is the strict meaning of that assertion— in 
sense is it certain that the sun will rise ? The expression means no 
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more than this — that we have no doubt about it, and that we have reason 
to believe that any one who applies his mind to the subject will have as 
little doubt. The notion, that there is some abstract necessity, some 
ovoiTuling fate, some specific agent, called a force, by which the planets 
are moved in their orbits, is an irrational superstition. Certainty is an 
attribute of mind, and the assertion that something is certain in the 
abstract means only that the person making the assertion does not specify 
the mind with reference to which he makes it. 

The nature of the grounds on which we are ceitain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, proves this beyond all doubt. Those grounds are, that 
there is strong evidence, in infinite abundance, to show that the motions 
of all heavy bodies may be predicted by the application of certain rules; 
that tliere is no evidence to sliow that this state o'f things has ever varied 
ii\ any p( riod as to which wc have any information ; and that if those 
rules apply for a few hours longer, the phenomenon of sunrise will 
present itself. As a matter of fact, such evidence would satisfy every 
mind with which we are acquainted as soon as it was apprehended. Why 
it should do so we cannot tell. It is for the present an ultimate fact 
beyond which we cannot go. Reasonable, however, and, indeed, inevitable 
as such a conclusion is, it is quite possible that it may be false in fact, and 
that possibility cannot be refuted, otherwise than by the occurrwice of the 
event. It may be that Ihe rules which we have devised are not the only 
ones which are necessary, in order to predict the motions of the heavenly 
bodies with perfect lu curacy for ever. Indeed, it is almost certain that 
there arc others which are now and will, perhaps, remain always unknown 
to man, which would be necessary for that purpose. Such rules might, if 
'wn to us, enable us to predict that on one particular day, out of 
many billions, the sun would not rise, just a.s we are at present able to 
])reJicL that on one day, out of several thousands, its light will be inter- 
rupted by the moon. It may be that these rules will hold good only for a 
time, and that, at a given moment, the human race may suddenly find 
itself sprawling in the dark — destitute of all science, and ignorant of the 
means of getting any. Yet, up to the moment of the occurrence of such a 
catastrophe, our certainty of the i)ormanencc of the present state of things 
would be just as complete and quite as reasonable as it is at the present 
moment. Hence science can claim no other certainty than one which is 
at once negative and hypothetical. It treats that which does not appear 
as if it did not exist, and it invariably assumes the adequacy and per- 
manence of the rules which it applies. With the possibility that these 
rules may be transitory or inadequate guides to truth, it does not oonoern 
itself. 

The limited and conditional nature of the certainty which science Cltti 
claim to establish, in reference to material objects, is the true, and is 4 
Bufficient answer to the fears which the attempt to establish a scienoe <rf 
history inspires. If the sciences, which are acknowledged to be sheih in 
the strictest sense of the word, disclose to us neither nature, bound in 
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nor objects governed by irresistible laws, nor a set of agents yielding 
obedience to irresistible impulses, nor a fatal necessity Having a realm 
which constantly threatens to enclose us, why shoidd we fear its appli- 
cation to human affairs? If, for anything that science teaches to the 
contrary, the heavenly bodies may be rational beings, moving in their 
orbits from their own choice, can it be said that the attempt to dis- 
cover general rules, by the help of which limited and conditional pre- 
dictions respecting human conduct may be made, involves any danger to 
morality ? 

Such a question ought not to be discussed without a more explicit 
acknowledgment of its importance than most of those who believe in 
the possibility of constnicting a science of history think fit to make. 
It is impossible to read their writings without a constant revolt against 
the Ijarsh indifference with which they treat the common sentiments of 
mankind, and the eagerness with which they adopt, on every occasion, 
forms of speech of which it is difficult to say whether they are most 
remarkable for inaccuracy or offensiveness. It may be possible to esta- 
blish the consistency of what is true in their opinions with those great 
moral doctrines which give to life all its value and dignity, but this can be 
done only by a process too intricate to be performed by persons who have 
not made a special study of the question. The broad obvious inference 
which most of their writings suggest, and which a vast majority of their 
readers would draw, is, that man deserves neither praise nor blame for 
his conduct; that he has no power over his own actions; that ho is a 
helpless puppet who ought to be contemplated not as an individual at all, 
but (to use Mr. Goldwin Smith’s expressions) as a link in a chain, or a 
grain in a mass ; and that the only objects which can enlist the sympa- 
thies of persons enlightened enough to admit their own insignificance are 
vague abstractions, called by such names as progress and civilization. It 
is very seldom that any attempt is made by the writers referred to, to dis- 
connect such conclusions from the premisses which they lay down. They 
usually write as if they felt that come what would of morality and all 
that is connected with it, the one thing needful for all mankind was to sit 
at their feet and accept their doctrines. 

The offensivencss of such conduct, to say nothing of its arrogance, 
cannot be exaggerated. If this were really the conclusion to wliicli 
science leads us it would be fatal to the existence of science itself ; for it 
would destroy any interest which a man of spirit could feel in it. Such 
a man, on discovering that conscience, honour, and moral responsibility 
were mere phantoms, would probably spend the last relics of personality 
and free-will in expressing his contempt for the inanimate universe of 
which he formed an inanimate morsel, and in resolving that the eternal 
laws which had taken the trouble to make the world should have the 
satisfaction of managing and mending it without his assistance. 

Such considerations as these make it doubly important to clear up, i 
possible, the confusion with which .the question has been surrounded, no 
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to show that whatever may be the fears and hopes of the disputants, and 
whatever maybe the inferences which their language would bear, and 
which they may wish it to bear, the interests of morality are, in reality , 
altogether unaffected by the debate. It is necessary to point this out, in 
order to guard against the impression that the following observations 
are biassed by any leaning towards the consequences which those who 
maintain the arguments against which they are directed, are anxious to 
avert. 

The argument of those who, with the avowed object of protecting the 
interests of morality, deny the possibility of constructing a science of 
history, may be thus stated They say, where there is no regularity there 
can be no science; but where there is no irregularity there can be nn 
freedom, and where there is no freedom there can be no morality. In so 
Hit, therefore, as freedom implies irregularity in the conduct of free 
iij[>vnLs, it excludes the possibility of science. Now every man is con- 
scious tliat he is a free agent; and the proposition that men are free, 
means that before they act they have it in their power to act in either 
of two or more ways : but if they have and use this power it must be 
impossible beforehand to predict the manner in which they will use it; 
therefore history cannot be formed into a science, bcvause if it were it 
would enable us to predict human actions. 

Many of the propositions of which this argument is composed are 
undeniably true. No one has ever Bucceedod in persuading people to 
doubt either that fieedom is essential to morality, or that men are 
cim^tious of being free agents in the sense stated. Nor is it more 
doubtful, that as the object of science is the classification of phenomena, 
science must end where irregularity begins; that is, where the facts with 
which it deals come to be no longer susceptible of classification; but it is 
by no means true that where there is no irregularity there can be no 
freedom, or that if men have and use the power, before they act, of acting 
in cither of several ways, it must be impossible beforehand to predict the 
manner in which they will use it. There is no contradiction in terms 
between regularity and freedom. If a man is pe rfectly free to got up 
every morning at six o’clock or not, he is as free to get up regularly as 
to get up irregularly at that hour, and, indeed, his doing so invariably 
would usually be accepted as evidence of great strength of resolutioii* 
The opposition, if any, must be inferred from experience, and the attempt 
to treat history as a science is nothing but an appeal to this test, and is 
perfectly consistent (though those who make it do not seem to think so) 
with the most explicit recognition of the fact that men are not xnided 
by the universal testimony of their own consciousness in supposing 
themselves to have the power of choosing between different courses of 
conduct. 

The nature of scientific certainty in reference to phydeal studies bss 
been already referred to, and it has been shown to denote nothing move 
than the fact that evidence has been collected in referent to certidn 
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subjects sufficient to remove from the minds of those who study it all 
doubt as to the conclusions to which it points. If, therefore, instances 
can be given in which any one acquainted with all the facts of the case 
would be quite sure as to the course which a man, admitted to be fiee, 
would take, it will follow that scientific certainty as to the course of 
human action is not inconsistent with its freedom. Such instances are 
endless. A man is deeply in love with a woman, who returns his afiec- 
tion. They are engaged to be married; no opposition is made to the 
marriage ; every circumstance is favourable to it. The seiwice hag 
actually begun, and the clergyman says, Wilt thou take this woman to 
be thy wedded wife ? ” No doubt the man is perfectly free to say No, 
and has it in his power to do so; but does any human being doubt that 
if he has no reason whatever for drawing back, and the most ardent 
desire to go on, he will, if he lives, and if no pliysical impediment 
intervenes, say Yes? The certainty is precisely the same in kind, and 
nearly the same in degree, as the certainty that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. It is founded on the expectation, produced by an infinite 
quantity of experience, tliat when a man has the power of doing what 
he earnestly wishes to do, and has no reason to refrain, and is not 
prsvented from doing it, he will do it. This is an unequivocal instance 
of predicting the act of a free agent, his freedom being the very ground 
of the confidence with which the prediction is made ; and this power of 
prediction is all that is required in order to render possible a science 
of history. 

Of course the case taken is simple in the extreme; but the simplicity 
of the case affects nothing but the ease with which the operation of 
prediction may be performed. If a highly complicated case be taken, 
the result will be exactly the same, though the difficulty of arriving at it 
will, of course, be greatly increased. When Shakspeare was writing the 
Tempest, could it have been predicted what words he would write down 
next after ** Like the baseless fabric of this vision ? The specific predic- 
tion could not, of course, have been made by any human creature ; but if 
any one bad been able to watch the tlionghts suggested to Shakspeare s 
mind, and to appreciate tlie various half-conscious reasonings which led 
him to pass judgment on them as they rose before him, aud had thus 
followed the train of association, whatever it may have been, which pre- 
ceded the composition of “leaves not a wrack behind,” he would have 
had no difficulty in predicting the act of will by virtue of which it was 
written down, although the poet would have been perfectly conscious, and 
rightly conscious, of his power to write or not to write as he pleased. 
The phrase itself proves this assertion— if we know how a man pleases, 
we can infallibly predict how he will act, because he is free to act as he 
pleases. ^ , 

Apart from this general evidence, it ought to be noticed that it is 
absolutely impossible to prove that any act is altogether irregular, that is 
to say, tliat it is so unlike all other acts that no formula can ever o 
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devised which will enable others to view it as one of a scries. If an event 
happened once in every ten thousand years, it would be regular in the same 
sense as if it happened every other minute ; and how can it possibly be 
affirmed of any act whatever that no other act of the same sort will ever 
occur ? If such an affirmation could be made, how would its truth affect 
the freedom of the act? The only evidence— and that evidence is con- 
clusive — that an act is free, is the consciousness possessed by the agent 
before he performs it, that he has the power to perform it or not ? How 
can that be affected by the circumstance that after the lapse of ten thou- 
sand years, some one else either will or will not be placed in the same 
or an analogous position ? 

These considerations, put under various shapes, are familiar enough; 
but they are generally urged, and wrongly urged, as objections to freedom. 
They arc bUp}>osed to prove tliat the alternative power of action which we 
arc conscious of possessing is delusive. In reality they prove nothing of 
the sort. They show only that there is reason to believe that it is 
exercised in a regular and not in a eapricious manner, and, as has been 
already observed, if people are free, they are as free to act regularly as to 
act irregularly, and tlie expectations of observers as to their acting in the 
one way or the other must, if they are reasonable, be regulated by expe- 
rience alone. Hisloricivl science is nothing more than a collection of the 
lesulfs of observation systematically classified. 

The delusions arising from the metaphorical language in which the 
results of physical science are expressed, and especially that most per- 
il iebus notion that it establishes the proposition that the material universe 
is affirmatively known to be a collection of inanimate agents governed by 
necessary laws, have made the notion of the regular action of free and 
rational creatures so unfamiliar tliat most people find considerable 
difficulty in understanding how an act which can be predicsted can be 
made the subject of praise or blame. Why, it is asked, do you praise or 
blame men for doing wdiat you always know they would do? The 
v]ueBtion shows that those who ask it have not considered the real 
nature and origin of praise and blame. It will be found upon atrict 
examination that they attach not to acts which are or are supposed to 
be irregular, but to acts which are or are supposed to be voluntary and 
personal, whether they are capable of being predicted or not, and this is 
an ultimate fact of our nature which at present can no more 1^ accounted 
lor than the fact that upon certain occasions we feel love and hatred) jm \ti 
and pleasure. The steps in tlie inquiry are as follows 

In the first place, it is not every incident which is the subject otw^Sm 
or blame, but actions only as distinguished from occurrences. -nhj- 
ractcristic of actions is that the external and visible transaction ll 
posed to be preceded by the putting forth of an internal invisible 
like that of which every man is conscious when he acts, and fet irhtnft jiit 
have no other name than an act of the will. Whenever we hm 
to believe that such an aot*of the will, coupled with an InteUig^ ^ 
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ception of its natural effects, has preceded any visible action, we praise or 
blame that action if it has any assignable connection with the production 
of happiness or misery, without any reference to the power which others 
may have of predicting what occurs. This is illustrated with remarkable 
completeness in the difference of the views which we take of occurrences 
in our own lives, in the lives of other men, in those of animals, and in 
the relations of inanimate matter. With regard to ourselves, praise and 
blame are unhesitating and complete. We have before us all the facts, 
and if we use our means of knowledge honestly we have usually no diffi- 
culty in saying whether our conduct had deserved praise or blame ; but 
this depends entirely on the two questions whether the incident to be con- 
sidered was an action or a mere occurrence, and whether if it was an 
action, it was one of which we knew the nature. As to the fact that there 
was or was not an act of the will, there can be no doubt, because we have 
before us the best evidence, namely, the direct testimony of our own con 
Bciousncss. With regard to others, our judgment is less satisfactory, 
because our means of knowledge are much inferior; but the general 
similarity between the acts of different men is so strong that in all ordi- 
nary cases we have no hesitation in concluding that acts which would 
have been voluntary in us were voluntary in them. With regard to 
animals, there is a degree of difficulty which iUustrates exactly the nature 
of the evidence which we require in order to praise or blame an action. 
We are by no means indifferent to the courage and fidelity of the dog, or 
to the cruelty of the cat, but it would be an abuse of terms to say that 
we thoroughly praise or blame them. If praise or blame depended on 
the contingency or irregularity of actions, it would be difficult to say that 
they were not as appropriate to the dog who defends his master, or to the 
cat who tortures a mouse, as to men or women. It is at least as diffi- 
cult for any one to foretell what exact amount of danger or pain will 
drive away a mastiff from a robber as it would be to make a similar 
prophecy about his owner ; but if the question depends on the existence 
of an act of the will, coupled with an intelligent perception of the facts, 
the hesitating, qualified character of the sentimeul^ which the conduct of 
a dog or an elephant excites is easily explained by the incomplete, unsatis- 
factory nature of the evidence which we have as to the mental Operations 
of animals, llieir conduct shows some but not all the traces of will 
which we find in human action, and some but not all the signs of intelli- 
gence. Hence, our praise and blame of their conduct is given sub modOf 
and not unreservedly. Inanimate matter presents the converse case to 
that of the conduct of other men. We have absolutely no grounds for 
attributing to material objects any power of action at all. W’e know 
nothing about them except the occurrences which present themselves, and 
accordingly we neither praise nor blame any material object whatever. It 
may, no doubt, be said that this is because we can foretell with accuracy 
the various incidents which will occur to matter, and this, as has been 
already observed, is the great argument of these who deny the possibility 
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of predicting human actions because they think it essential to morality to 
do so. Such persons, however, should recollect that it is by no means 
true that we can always foretell the various motions of matter, and it is 
certain that millions of persons who never think of making it the subject 
of either praise or blame are altogether ignorant that its movements can 
be foretold. No one blames dice or packs of cards, yet the combinations 
which they present are aU but universally looked upon as the typical 
illustrations of uncertainty. No one ever thought of claiming for human 
conduct a greater degree of irregularity than belongs to cards or dice. No 
theory demands that it must be considered to be more uncertain which of 
several courses a man will take than it is whether one or the otibet of the 
twenty-one possible combinations will be present^^d on throwing the dice, 
yet no one ever attributed free-will to them. 

The reault is, that the condition which must be fulfilled before any 
incident can be praised or blamed is, that it should be an action, and not 
merely an occurrence. The quantity of praise or blame to be given to 
an action depends almost entirely upon the question whether it is, done 
willingly or under compulsion. There is a common, though inaccurate, 
notion that the reason of this is, that compulsion forcibly deprives con- 
duct of its irregularity, which would otherwise be irregular, and so enables 
it to be piedicted, and deprives it of its moral character; but upon 
cb3>T CAamination into the meaning of compulsion, tL*s will be found not 
to be the case. 

The only safe guide in such inquiries is the common use of language, 
for by the words which they use when they are acting and not specu- 
lating, men record their impressions of what passes in their own minds 
with a completeness and truth which is rarely attainable when they con- 
Rciously sit down to perform that task, usually for the purpose of supporting 
preconceived opinions. Applying this principle, it will be found that the 
words “ voluntary *’ and ** compulsory ” are not formal opposites. The 
one does not affirm what the other denies. Volimtary ** is properly 
opposed to “ involimtary,” and an involuntary action is in strictness of 
speech not an action at^all. A man who throws about his limbs in a 
convulsive fit is a patient, and not an agent ; and it would be an abuse of 
language to say that he moved them under compulsion. The muscles 
contract independently of his will, and he no more deserves praise or 
blame for the consequences produced by their contraction than a bullet 
deserves praise or blame for killing a man. On the other hand, it would, 
both in common language and even in law, be perfectly correct to speak 
of a person being compelled by threats or by torture to give big 
property. 

Thus compulsion does not supersede the action of the will, but is 
collateral to it ; and it will be found on examination to imply that some 
motive is applied to the person who is the subject of it sufficiently strong 
and painful to induce him voluntarily to do something which he didi)^ 
or forego something wHch he likes. The fonma opposite of oompql^ 
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is willingness. Where A man does an act willingly, he deserves the full 
praise or blame which belongs to acts of that class. Where he does it 
under compulsion, the praise or blame is greatly diminished. If, for 
example, a man unwillingly tells a lie to save his life, no one would blame 
him, or, at least, they would blame him for nothing worse than having 
fallen short of a heroic standard of virtue ; but if he told it willingly, 
even under the very same circumstances, the case would be different. 
It would be said that, though the lie itself might have been excused, the 
willingness to tell It showed that he was a liar by nature, and deserved to 
be looked upon as such. Neither compulsion nor willingness affects the 
question of the regularity of conduct. Their presence affects only the 
difficulty of predicting its direction, which It may either diminish or 
increase. Of some men it might be predicted that they would lie to any 
extent, under no greater compulsion than that of a risk of losing 51. by 
speaking the truth. Others would, perhaps, equivocate if the risk was 
500/. or 5,000/., and others would sooner die than lie at all. Those wlio 
knew a man well would have little difficulty in saying to which of these 
classes he belonged, and of predicting his conduct accordingly. 

The result is, that we praise and blame voluntary actions, and that 
the praise and blame are increased if the actions are willing and 
diminished if they are compulsory, and that wc do so irrespectively of 
their being regular or irregular. This, however, ascertains only the 
sort of actions, to which, and the rule by which, we distribute praise 
and blame. It leaves untouched the ultimate reason why we piaisc 
or blame at all. Why, for instance, do we blame a man who 
willingly commits a cruel murder? This question is precisely ana- 
logous to hundreds of others, wliich it is equally impossible to answer. 
Why do we feel any sympathy with, or interest in, others, or even 
in ourselves? Why do we hate or love? Why do we see an object 
when our eyes are wide open and it is straight in front of them? 
We can only say that human nature is constituted so, and not other- 
wise ; and that when we are once made aware of a thoroughly wicked 
action willingly done by the agent, we blame 1% just as we shrink from 
pain or welcome pleasure. In different times and countries, different 
closst's of actions may produce this feeling ; but, so far as wc know, there 
is not, and never was, any human society in which the feeling is not 
produced by some forms of conduct or other. Viewed in this lighf» 
praise and blame may well be awarded to actions, independently of the 
question whether they can or cannot be predicted — a question which 
experience only can decide. 

This conclusion may be strengthened by considerations of a more 
familiar kind. Notwithstanding the importance which many person 
attach to the essential irregularity of human conduct, there are no pai’t** 
of it on which it is so difficult to pass any sort of moral judgment as 
those which ought, if irregularity is essential to their existence, to ® 
ihe strongest ptoofii of the existence of freedom and morality. There 
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are actions which are entirely arbitrary and capricious, for which no 
cause whatever can be assigned. According to the views of the antago- 
nists of historical science, such acts ought to bo considered as assertions 
of the most glorious and characteristic prerogatives of human nature, 
but this is not the way in which they are regarded in fact. Men who 
habitually assort these prerogatives, und whose conduct under given cir- 
cumstances it is practically as well as theoretically impossible to predict, 
are to be found in thousands at Hanwell and Colney Hatch, but they are 
considered not as the freest and wisest of their race, but as the victims of 
the most grievous of all diseas<‘s. Of all characters, that of a capricious 
man is the one with which it is most difficult to deal. To say of a person, 
“You never can tell how heTl take a thing,” is^Jiiything but a recom- 
DK'ntlatioD of him. On the other hand, it is a common thing to praise a 
person for being rational and consistent in his behaviour. What do 
these words imply ? Certainly not less than this, that the regularity of a 
man’s conduct, and therefore tlie ease with which its course may be pre^ 
dieted, is in direct proportion to his wisdom. The general conchision 
flccms to be that we regulate our own actions by the free exertion of a 
power which is an ultimate fact in our nature like the power of sight or 
1 c\ich ; that as far as we can judge, we exert this free power in p regular 
manner so that if any one knew the exact state of the mind and the exact 
limits of the powers of others immediately before llicy acted, ho could 
foretell the direction in which they would act ; that according to the direc- 
tion in which this power is exerted, our actions are good or bad, and we 
d(*sti‘ve praise or blame ; and that this praise or blame is awarded, not 
because of any contingency about actions before they are performed, but 
because, by the constitution of our nature we praise actions which we 
consider good, and blame those which wo consider bad; and that the 
amount of praise or blame awarded depends mainly on the degree in whidh 
tlie actions are done willingly or under compulsion. 

It may tend to set these conclusions more clearly before the imagi- 
nation of some persons, if it is assumed that a supposition, already referred 
to more than oncoj were ’proved to be true. Sup]X)se that it were shown 
that, in point of fact, the dilFercnt members of the solar system were, as 
some of the ancients supposed, living creatures. Suppose we knew that 
it Avas a distinct effort to the sun to shine, and to the planets to revolve; 
that they had temptations to rest, and wore avrare of the importance of 
not giving way to them. Is there any one astronomical proposition 
which would become less true than it is at present ? Would anything else 
result than that we should superinduce upon the feeling of interest and 
satisfaction with which we look at present on the solar system, a feeling 
of moral sympathy and admiration for tlie bodies Avhich compose it ? Or 
to put the converse case, let us suppose that the sun and moon, being 
constituted upon principles altogether different from ours, neverlihefew 
shai-cd with us the power of observation and calculation, and subjected onr^ 
selves to an examination like that to which we subject them, ' Suppose thnt| 
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looking down upon the earth, not metaphorically but really, they were to 
watch the different motions of men, and try to devise formulas by which 
they might predict them. Are we able to say that the undertaking would 
be hopeless, or that it would be more difficult to frame some general rules 
by the aid of which they might arrive at conclusions respecting our 
conduct, than it was for us to frame a rule which should apply equally 
to the motion of a grain of dust and that of a sun ? 

If they were altogether ignorant of our wants and objects — if our 
gestures and voices were unmeaning, and our passions unknown to them 
— might not they calculate our motions with the same precision which 
we apply to them, and look on us as mere brute inanimate matter, 
because they knew nothing of our emotions ? They might in this way 
construct a science of our motions, and it might bo a perfectly true one; 
but they would be much mistaken if they drew from that fact the 
inference that wc were the mere slaves of a blind destiny. If our 
freedom and moral responsibility would be unaffected by such a cal- 
culation, they cannot be more affected by it if it proceeds from 
ourselves. They stand on their own basis, and the fear that a science 
of history, if it is ever constructed, will overthrow them, is just as 
reasonable as the fear that a good nautical almanac will enslave the 
stars and the tides. 

The speculative and abstract view of the question comprises only one 
division of it. What the science of history, if it ever exists, will be like, 
is a question of great interest, the impartial consideration of which would 
do much to dispel the alarm with which the possibility of its existence is 
regarded. Much light is also thrown on the question by the general 
character of political economy and statistics, the only subjects relating 
to human conduct which have as yet been thrown into a scientific shape. 
These points will be considered in a future number. 
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l^tajge and the ^qnttte. 

CHAPTEB 17. 

Master Rowland goes ot to London. 

In the green-room of one of the great London theatres— rDavid 
Garrick’s, perhaps — the stage company and their friends were waiting the 
cull-boy and the rising of the curtain. 

As strange boards as any — as broad contrasts. Here a king, with his 
crown cast down ; there a beggar, with his wallet laid aside. But kings 
.'ind beggars are not affording the glaring discrepancies of Hogarth’s 
“ Olympus in a Barn,” but suggesting and preserving the distinctions far 
below the buskins, the breastplate, the sandals, the symars. Here are 
heroes, with the heroism only skin deep ; and peers, like their graces of 
Bolton and Wharton, with infinitely less of the lofty, self-denying graces 
the ancient Quixotism of chivalry, than the most grovelling off)lough- 
men. Literary Club is not yet formed, nor has Davis founded his 
reputation for cups of tea and pretty Mrs. Davis ; but here are specimens 
of Lanky and Beau — learned, gracious, and winning in their philosophy 
and frolics. Ah, mo 1 that they should have worn such sorry stains on 
thcii shields I Here is the awful manager unable to shake off his sense 
of power and his double existence : 

** On the stage ho was natural, simple, affecting, 

'Twas only that when ho was off ho was acting.” 

And here is the poor author, strutting abroad in his “ Tyrian bloom, satin 
grain, and garter blue-silk breeches,” and ready to hide in the next tavern 
when the game is up. 

Among the crowd. Lady Betty is biding ber time, very nonchalant 
and a little solitary in ber state. She is accustomed to the drarmtia 
personco, professional and otherwise; and ladies who are independent, 
exclusive, and inflexible, however admired and respected, are generally 
left to enjoy their own opinions unmolested and at their leisure, whether 
behind the stage curtain or elsewhere. 

Just then a country gentleman, whose murrey coat has a certain 
country ciit, while his complexion breathes of hay-fields and hedge sidea^ 
is introduced, gazes round, and steps up to her. Mrs. Betty *cries out 
directly, “Lai”— an exclamation not a whit vulgar in her day— the 
Justice I ” And she holds forth both her hands. “ How are dear Mrs* 
Prissy and Mrs. Fiddy ? Did the sUks suit ? But I need not ai4c ; I had 
their dear dehghtful violet-scented letter. Have you come up W totvit 
for any time, sir ? I wish prosperity to your businesB.” 
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He has not held such kind, unaffected, friendly hands since they 
parted ; he has only once before held a hand that could have led a Jaffier 
to confess his conspiracy — ^that could have clung to a crushed man, and 
striven to raise him when calamity, like a whirlwind, cast him down and 
swept him away. 

The squire is sensibly moved, and Mrs. Betty vindicates her woman- 
liness by jumping at a conclusion and settling in her own mind that liis 
brain is addled with this great London — its politicians, its mohawks, its 
beggars in Axe Lane, its rich tradesmen in Cranboume Alley, its people 
of quality, fasliion, and taste in their villas at Twickenham. 

lie asks if she is on in Belvidera, and when he hears that it is another 
actress’s benefit, and that she has only consented to appear in a secon- 
dary part in a comedy of Sir John’s, who is now a great castle-builder, 
he does not trouble himself to enter a box ; at which she is half flattered, 
half perplexed. He waits, hot and excited, until her short service is over. 
He will not call upon her at her lodgings, because, in his delicacy, ho lias 
so keen a remembrance of her exposed position — a butt fijr scandal. 

There — there in the corner behind the curtain, bounded by the 
refreshment table, and filled with the prompter's monotonous drawl, near 
those loungers, those fashionables, those professors of what is said to b<», 
to all except the few, a branding, blighting profession — far, far from 
his barley ripe for the mowing, his boxwood peacocks, his sunset shining 
beneath his heavy porch with its pilgrim’s seat, his precise house- 
keeper who kept mistress Piisay and Fiddy in awe and slightly daiinted 
himself, his grey-haired Hal and his buxom milkmaids — far from old 
madam — courted, worshipped Granny; the vicar, pedantic, formal, and 
very worthy ; young madam, brisk, hot, and genial ; and his forsaken 
charmers Prissy and Fiddy, sometimes pert, sometimes coy, always guile- 
less as lambkins, — the squire told his tale of true Jove. The man threw 
down the cost.*! and besought Mrs. Betty Lumley, Lady Betty, to renounce 
the stage, forsake fame, quit studies, rehearsals, opening-nights, and con- 
cluding curtseys amidst the cheers of thousands, to go down with him to 
rural Larks* Hall, and sigh like Lady Mary’s heroine for the dear town and 
the absence of all rational interests and occupations, or wake up to million'* 
of fresh, cheap, evcr-vaiying, ncver-fkiling pleasures; to read “si'rmonsin 
stones ” and homilies in honeysuckle, grow younger, happier, and better 
every day, and die like Lady Loudun in her hundredth year, universally 
regretted — above all, be a partner to a selfish man: that was his chit 
object ; to fill up the gulf which had yawned in the market-place of his 
existence since that night at Bath, and render his life double — double in 
its joys, double in its sorrows. 

It was a primitive proceeding, and the scene was not patriarchal. Eat y 
Betty was amazed at the man’s assurance, simplicity, and loyalty. J 
spoke plainly — almost bluntly— but very forcibly. It was no 
or passing passion which had brong^i the squire, a gentleman of ® 
and more of honourable descents, to seek such an audienoo-chamber 
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Biie a pastoboard queen, and to lout among the host of idle, insolent, 
unruly pretenders to the favour of the famous actress. It was no weak 
love which had dislodged him from his old resting-place, and pitched him 
to this dreary distance. 

Mrs. Betty was taken ** all in a heap she had heard many a love- 
tale, but never one with so manly a note. Shrewd, sensitive Mrs. Betty 
was bewildered and confounded, and in her hurry she made a capital 
blunder. What! should she leave her own domain for a comparative 
stranger? Was the man mad? Did his old-fashioned, country pride 
reckon the name of Madam Par noli so mighty an equivalent for the title 
of Lady Betty ? Should she take him at an advantage, when the poor, 
hono&l, magnanimous, foolish gentleman cast his U|uiredom, his Laiks' 
Hall, his afflicted old mother, sulky brother and sister, and quaking little 
nicf'ca, at her feet ? Should slie grieve sweet little Mistresses Prissy and 
Fiddy ? Ko, no. She dianiisaod him summarily, saw how white he grew, 
imd heard how he stooped to ask if there wtTe no possible alternative, no 
period of probation to endure, no achievement to perform by him, Master 
Parnell, of Lark’s Hall, a great man down in his own district of Somerset- 
shire ; slie waved him off the faster because she became affrighted at his 
liUF«ility ; and got away in her chair, and wrung her he ads, and wept all 
night in 4he long summer twilight, and sat pensive and sick for many 
da} 3. 

In time, Mrs. Betty lesumed her profession; but languidly: she played 
to disappointed houses, and cherished always, with more romance, the 
shade of the brave, trustful, Somersetshire squire and antiquary. Suddenly 
she adojitcd the resolution of retiring from the stage in the summer of 
her popularity, and living on her savings and her poor young brother’s 
b( (iuoF>t. Her tastes were simple ; why should she toil to provide herself 
with luxuries I She had no one now for whose old age she could furnish 
ease, or for the aims and accidents of whose rising station slie need lay by 
w('lcome stores ; she had not even a nephew or niece to tease her. She 
would not wear out the talents a generous man had admired on a mass of 
knaves and villains, coxcombs and butterflies ; slie would not expose her 
poor mind and heart to further deterioration. Ah ! she should have 
kept them more spotless for the sake of Him who doubly owned them. 
It was true, what Master Rowland had preached to his nieces. How 
terrible it would bo if she were dashed to pieces over the preoipioei 
‘ after all I She would fly from the danger ; she would retire, and board 
with her cousin Ward, and help her with a little addition to her Hndted 
income and a spare hand in her small family j and idbe would 
onwards for the rest of her life, so that when idie come to die, Mrs. Piissy^ 
and Mrs. Fiddy would have no cause to be ashamed that so inoffensive, 
inconspicuous, respectable a person had once been asked to stand to th^ 
in the dignified relation of aunt, to command the starohed housekeeper at 
Larks’ Hall, reign in dining-room and parlour, sun herself among the 
stocks and sunflowers in the garden, drop into the vioaiage at all hoUi% 
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hear the first waits at Christinas, and sleep in the Parnells' aisle, beside 
the effigy of the knight who had been a squire to Guy of Warwick. 
The public vehemently combated Mrs. Betty’s verdict, in vain ; they 
were forced to lament during twice nine days their vanished favourite, 
who had levanted so unceremoniously beyond the reach of their good 
graces. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Betty travels down into Somersetshire. 

A FORMAL but friendly letter came to Mrs. Betty, when her life was one 
of long dusty exertion, and her lieart was very thirsty and parched. 
You see, the shabby-genteel world and the tradesman’s life, unless in 
exceptional cases of great wealth, was a different affair a hundred and 
forty or fifty years ago from what it is now. The villas at Twickenham, 
the rural retreats, the gardens, the grottos, the books, the harpsichord'-, 
the water-colour drawings, belonged to the quality, or to the literaiy 
lions: to Lady Mary, or Pope, Horace Walpole, or his young friends the 
Berrys. The half-pay officer’s widow, the orphan of the bankrupt in the 
South Sea business, the wife and family of the moderately flourishing 
haberdasher, or coach-builder, or upholsterer, — the tobacconist rose far 
above the general level — were cooped up in the city dwellings, and confined 
to gossip, fine clothes, and good eating if they could afford them, patching 
and paring if they could not. A walk in the City Gardens, a trip to 
Richmond Hill, the shows, hlr. Steele’s Christian Hcro^ An Advice to 
a Daughter De Foe’s History of the Plague^ were their mental delec- 
tation. 

But Mrs. Betty had persevered ; for she had the soul of a martyr : she 
had resigned herself to sinking down into the star of cousin Ward’s set, who 
went on holidays to the play, and being mostly honest, fat, and fatuous, or 
jaunty and egotistical folk, admired the scenery and the dresses, but could 
no more have made a play to themselves than they could have drawn the* 
cartoons. She helped cousin Ward, not only with her purse, but wilh 
a kinswoman’s concern in her and hers : slie assisted to wash and dref-s 
the children of a morning ; she took a turn at cooking in the middle of 
the day ; she helped to detain Master Ward at the tea-table, and to keep 
his wig and knee-buckles from too early an appearance and too thorough 
a soaking of his self-conceit and wilfulncss at his tavern ; and slie hear“ 
the lads their lessons, while she darned their frills before the hot supper. 

Then arrived the summons, over which Mrs. Betty, a little worn by 
voluntary adversity, shed a power ” of joyful tears. To travel down 
into Somersetshire, and stroll among the grass in the meadows and t c 
gorge on the commons, which she had not seen for twelve months ; 
feed the calves, and milk the cows, and gather the eggs, and ride DapP^®» 
and tic up the woodbine, and cat syllabub in a bower ; to present **gr*^^ 
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frieze coats ” and riding-hoods ” to a dozen of the poorest old men and 
women in the parish; to hear prayers in a little gray church, through 
v'hose open windows ivy nodded, and before whose doors trees arched in 
viNtas ; to see her sweet little Prissy and Fiddy, who had taken such a 
fancy to her, and with whom she was so captivated, and the vicar, and 
madam, and Granny, and find them all perfectly agreeable, and not slight- 
ing her or doubting her because she had been a woman of fashion and an 
.'ictrcss; and blaster Rowland well disposed of elsewhere; Lai’ks’ Hall 
deserted by its master — the brave, generous, enamoured squire — heigho ! 
Notwithstanding, that was the clinching clause in the programme : for, as 
mav have been seen, Mrs. Bctt)^, for all her candour, good humour^ and 
cordiality, had licr decent pride, and would not have thrown herself at 
any man’s Lead — not even at a rejected suitor’s, after the fashion in which 
groat authors aometimes expose the infatuation of young girls, both in the 
early Georges’ time and in our owm. But then, to be sure, Mrs. Betty 
was not a foolish young girl, but a fine woman in the summer of her 
cliarms. 

Somersetshire, in spite of Bath, was as antediluvian a hundred and 
fifty years ago as the lanes and coombes of Devonshire. Larks’ Hall, 
Foxholes, Bearwood, the vicarage of Mosely, and their outlying acquain- 
tances, their yeomen and their labourers, lived as old-fashioned and hearty 
a lifl^&i? if die battle of Sedgemoor had never been fougl t; nay, in some 
respects, as if Alfred was still dealing strokes against the Danes. 

Down in Somersetshire, among its orchards, nutterics, and blackberry 
thicket^, poor little Mrs, Fiddy was drooping, as girls would pine some- 
times, even in the days of Will Shakspearc, ere cloth-yard shafts were 
abolished from merry England, when tlicre were still mayings among the 
hyacinths, and milkmaids’ dances under the thorns, and mummings when 
the snow fell. And Dick Aslibridge shot and fished in the most discon- 
solate abandonment, though the girl yet ran past him “lilce a ghost” when 
the beetle and bat were abroad and he was still mooning about the vica- 
rage meadows. Fiddy yet protested stoutly, for all her weakness — 

** There’s many a bolder lad 
Will woo mo any summer’s day j ” 

And neither of them knew for certain, and nobody could predict exactly, 
that she would live to wed Dick, bear him children, and leave him a sorrowful 
widower, whose destiny was fulfilled and liis heart chastened — ^not torn ; 
who was a placid, cheerful, country gentleman, that could look forward 
with a soft smile (he, the restless, lively Dick of old 1) when the organ 
was playing in the church, or his daughters lilting their ballads by the 
fireside, to the churchyard corner where his Fiddy lay waiting for him. 
No; nor could the good folk in Somersetshbe understand how closely 
Lady Betty and little Fiddy were boiind up together, and how little Fiddy 
was to return Lady Betty’s kindness hugely in the .days when the litlie 
girl should be the teacher and the fine woman the scholar, and the lesaoa 
to be learnt came fi:om regions beyond the stars. 
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In tlie meantime, Fiddy was a sick, capricious, caressed darling in a 
cambric cap and silk shawl, on whom fond friends were waiting lovingly* 
for whom Prissy was content to be set aside ; for whose delicate appetite 
madam was constantly catering ; for whose increase of strength the vicav 
was hourly leaving his study, pen in hand, to inquire ; for whose genual 
refreshment and entertainment uncle Rowland was daily appeariig 
with game, fruit, and toys from Bath, Bridgwater, or Wells; whom 
nobody in the world, not even the doctor, the parish clerk, or tljo 
housekeeper at Larks’ Hall, di'camt of subjecting to the wholepomo 
medicine of contradiction — unless Granny, when she came in with 
staff in her hand, laughed at their excess of care, and ordered tliciii 
to leave off spoiling that child : but Granny heiself, too, let full a teai 
from her dim eyes Avhen she read the register of tlie child’s age in the 
family Bible. 

“ Ah ! ” sighs whiiubical little Mrs. Fiddy, “if only Lady Betty wcie 
liere ! Great, good, kind, clever, funny, beautiful Lady Betty, who cured 
me that night at Bath, papa and mamma, I would be well again. Piis^y 
will tell you liow tvhe nursed me. Uncle Rowland will describe how slu 
revived me. She knows the complaint ; she has had it herself ; and her 
face is so cheering, her wit so enlivening, and she reads the leshoiis 
as solemnly and sweetly, almost like his reverence tluTC. O mamma ! 
Prissy, send for Mrs. Betty ; she is so excellent, she will come at once: 
she docs not play now ; the prints say so. She must WH*ary witliout her 
occupation, dear heart ; and she will be the better of the country air. Stud 
ibr Mrs. Betty to Mosely.” 

Madam was in a difficulty. An actress at the vicarage 1 And 
Master Rowland had been so rash ; he had dropped hints, which, along 
with his hurried visit to London, had instilled dim, dark suspicions into 
the minds of his appalled relations of the whirlpool he had just coasted, 
they knew not how : they could not believe the only plain, palpable 
solution of the fact. And Granny had inveighed acrimoniously, for hei, 
against women of fashion and all public characters, ever since uncle 
Rowland took that unlucky jaunt to town, whence he returned as glum and 
dogged as a rejected suitor of a younger brother, an usher, an author, oi 
half-pay lieutenant — anybody but the portly squire of Larks’ Hall. But 
then, again, how could the mother deny her ailing Fiddy ? And this 
brilliant Mrs. Betty from the gay world might possess some talisman un- 
guessed by the quiet folks at home ; since surely little Fiddy had no rcaj 
disease, no settled pain : she only wanted change, pleasant company, an 
diversion, and would be plump again and strong again in no time. An 
Mrs. Betty had retired from the stage $ die was no longer a roarkc 
person : she might pass anywhere as Mrs. Lumlqr, who had acted with t ic 
utmost success and celd>rity, and withdrawn at the proper moment, aa 
soon as she could manage it, with the greatest dignity and discretm^ 
And Master Rowland was arranging his affairs to nake the 
the prime of life : better late than never ; and his absene® would 
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away a monstrous objection. What would the Ticar say ? What would 
Granuy say ? 

The vicar ruled his parish, and lectured in the church ; but in the 
parsonage thought in a deliberate way, veiy much as madam did, and was 
only posed when old madam and young madam pulled him diflPerent ways. 

And Granny? Why, to madam’s wonder, Granny required no 
wheedling, but — apprised of the deliberation by the little minx Prissy, 
who in Fidtly’s illness attended on Granny — sent for madam before she 
had the least idea that the proposal liail been so much as mooted to old 
iiiadam ; and, eith(*r in her arb(>ur or in her own room-— for her dawghter- 
iii-law was so much flurried that she could never remember the precise 
locality — struck her stick on tlie ground in her determined way, and 
insisted that !Mrs. Betty should be writ for forthwith, and placed at the 
brad of the child’s society. Granny, who had soundly rated fine ladies 
and literary women and recommended plain housewives and recluses of 
spinsters not two days before 1 It was very extraordinary ; but Granny 
must liave hei way. Granny was never tliwarted at Mosely. Not only 
the children paid Let affectionate duty, and young madam did her half- 
grateful, Iialf-vcxcd homage, but the vicar and Master Rowland deferred 
to her, ill her widowhood and dependence, as grown men, and wi%h little 
less grnc^ and reverence than what she had taught them to practise when 
they wore lads under tutelage : indeed she was the tuily accredited mis** 
tress of Larks’ Hall. 

Granny had a history : she was born an heiress and had married a 
cousin of the same name, a kindly, handsome spendthrifl;, and bore widi 
him through many sorrows. On her husband’s death, his property, unen- 
tailed, was sold to pay the debts which covered it. Madam’s own estate of 
Laikb' Hall had been settled on herself, to pass to her younger son; the 
vicar was, in fact, the elder brother ; yet, had he not been educated for 
tlic Church, presented with the living of Mosely, and provided with a 
wise, devoted mother, he would have been penniless. Madam made as 
fair an arrangement of her affairs as her abilities could contrive and her 
circumstances permit, and slie executed her plan without suflering any 
interference with her sovereign will and pleasure. She transferred 
life-rent of Larks’ Hall to her younger son, burdening his inheritance 
during her life with a sum of money to be paid to his elder brother $ and 
she herself took up her residence at die vicarage ; because, as she said, 
the vicar was married already, and she could be of use to young madam, 
who had no experience and was harassed with anxiety about her weakly 
baby Fiddy; while her continuing at Larks’ Hall would only prolor^ 
expenses which might be saved for a year or two, or tic up 
Rowland and prevent his marrying when his time came, beiddes iiiorti-> 
fying those liberal and polite of which his mother was proud^ m cf 

Ills athletic figure and strong arm. 

Therefore Granny, in reality, presided at ike tktmgc; ^ ^ppeei^ 
sively, for she was one of those eagaoious magnates who a^ asHilBtld 
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with die substance of power without loving its show. Notwithstanding, 
she prevented the publication of more than two calf-skin volumes at a 
time of the vicar’s sermons ; she turned madam aside when she would 
have hung the parlour with gilt leather, in imitation of Foxholes ; and 
she restricted the little girls to fresh ribbons once a month, and stomachers 
of their own working. And so, when Granny decreed that Mrs. Betty 
ivas to be invited dowm to Mosely, there was no more question of tlie 
propriety of the measure than there would liave,bccn of an Act of 
Council given under the Tudors ; the only things left to order were the 
airing of the best bedroom, the dusting of the ebony fui*niture, and the 
bleaching on the daisies of old madam’s diamond quilt. 

Down to Somersetshire went Mrs. Betty, consoling cousin Ward with 
the gift of a bran new mantua and a promise of a speedy return, and 
braving those highwaymen who were for ever robbing King Georges 
mail; but the long, light, midsummer nights were in their favour, and 
their mounted escort had to encounter no paladins of the road in scarlet 
coats and feathered hats — regular Dons and Signors : there were no 
obstacles to detain them more serious than a spiced travelling cup or a 
lost horseshoe. 

What company might you not meet there on the great roads ! Thai 
was worth writing a book about. An enterprising lady did wiitc such .i 
book — A Stage-coach Journey from London to Exeter, It would not 1111 
the page of a letter to-day. What variety of character might you not 
chance to meet! A pair of wine-flushed, bold-cyed gentlemen, their 
periwigs shaken on one side, gambling with the cards cut on thei? 
knees ; a worthy woman whose daughter has been entrapped into 
Fleet Street marriage, and who is inclined to confide to you her “ peck 
of troubles;” a wicked wife of Bath, who has got rid of her debts by 
the same summary proccs.s, and has the efirontery to boast of hei 
knavciy ; a zealous Whig tradesman, who has managed to be up in town 
at the death of the old fox Lovat, and is full of the edilying show ; ** 
good man in his own hair and parson’s bands; one of the Wadba^n 
College brotherhood — Bible moths they term them ; yet their voices could 
have been heard at half a mile’s distance while living, and ring still in our 
cars now th^ are dead. Wlien he has left the coach he will ride sixty, 
seventy miles, lor the pleasure of addressing the most clownish and savage 
of mobs, whose members even pelted a preacher with dead cats and hounde 
on them their fellows— the bull^dogs. Dick Wilson, grown a sloven over 
his beer, while no one will buy his landscapes with their glimpses of t c 
poetry of Italy in the coolness and freshness of Old England, makes one o 
the rare company to be met with in the coaches in the genuine 

Mrs. Betty’s buoyant spirit rose with the fresh air, the green^ fie ^ 
and the sunshine. She was so obliging and entertaining to ^ 
couple among her fellow-travellers, an orange nabob from India 
splendid wife, that they declared she had doilie them more good than t ^ 
would derive from the Pump-room, the mmdo, and the oardsi to w i ^ 
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they were bound. They asked her address, and pressed her to pay them 
a visit ; when they would have certainly adopted her, and bequeathed to 
her their plum. As it was, half a dozen years later, when, to her remorse, 
she had clean forgotten their existence, they astounded her by leaving her 
a handsome legacy ; which, with the consent of another party concerned — 
one who greatly relished the mere name of the bequest, as a proof that no 
one could ever resist Lady Betty — she shared with a cross-grained grand- 
nephew whom the autocratic pair had cut off with a shilling. 

In those coach-days, deadly quarrels grew and exploded, young love 
ripened and was pledged, and life favours were exchanged, in, the course 
of a single journey over villanous roads, at hospitable, rollicking, way- 
side inns, and in constantly impending danger of common overturns, 
robberies, and murders. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Between Mosely and Larks* Hall. 

At Mosely Mrs. Betty alighted at last, entered tae wicket gate, and 
approached the small, weather-stained, brick house • making her curtsey 
10 madam, asking the vicar’s blessing, though he was not twenty-five years 
her senior 'ind scarcely so wise, hugging the little girls, particularly sick 
Fiddy, and showering upon tliem pretty, tasteful town treasures, which 
little country girls, sick and well, dearly love. There ! Fiddy’s eyes were 
glancing already ; but she did not leave off holding Mrs. Betty’s hand in 
order to try on her mittens, or turn the handle of the musical-box. And 
Mrs. Betty finally learned, with a mighty panic and palpitation, which she 
was far toc/ sensible and stately a woman, with all her frankness, to betray, 
that the justice was not gone — that Master Rowland, in place of examining 
the newly-excavated Italian cities, or dabbling in stale treason in France, 
was no farther off than Larks’ Hall, confined there with a sprained ankle : 
nobody being to blame, unless it were Granny, who, contrary to her usual 
firmness, had detained Master Rowland to the last moment, or uncle 
Rowland himself, for riding his horse too near the edge of a sandpit, and 
endangering Ins neck as well as his shin-bones. However, Mrs. Betty did 
not cry out that she had been deceived, or screech distractedly, or swoon 
desperately (though the last was in her constitution), nor expose her 
old lover in any way ; neither did she seem to be broken-hearted by the 
accident. 

But Granny’s reception of her was the great event of the day. Granny 
was a picture, in her gray gown and “ clean white hood nicely plaited,” 
seated in her wicker seat “ fronting the south, and commanding the 
washing green” — this was Granny’s special throne in fine weatheir, whm 
the bees in the neighbouring hives were buzzing and booming over tihe 
beds of thyme— and only an interim resting-place of young madm’e. 

VOL, III, — ^NO. 18. 
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Here Granny was amusing herself picking gooseberries, which the notable 
Prissy was to convert into gooseberry-fool, one of the dishes projected to 
grace the town lady’s supper, when Mrs, Betty was led towards her under 
the slanting rays of the afternoon sun. 

It was always a trying moment when a stranger at Mosely was pre- 
sented to old Madam Parnell. The Parnells had agreed, for one thing, 
that it would be most proper and judicious, as Mrs. Betty had quitted the 
stage— doubtless in some disappointment of its capabilities, or condemna- 
tion of the mode in which it was conducted, and the sole purpose which 
its lessons were likely to serve — to be chary in theatrical allusions, to 
drop the theatrical sobriquet Lady Betty, and hail their guest with the 
utmost ceremony and sincerity as Mrs. Lumley. But Granny turned upon 
her visitor a face still fresh, in its small, fine-furrowed compass, hailed her 
as Lady Betty on the spot, and emphatically expressed all the praise she 
had heard of her wonderful powers ; regretting that she had not been in 
the way of witnessing them, and declaring that as they had escaped the 
snares and resisted the temptations of her high place, they did her tlic 
utmost honour, for tlicy served to prove that her merits and her parts were 
equal. Actually, Granny behaved to Lady Betty as to a person of 
superior station, and persisted in rising and making room for the purpose 
of sharing with her the wicker seat; and there they sat, the old queen and 
the young — madam in her plaited hood. Lady Betty in her riding-hat, 
blushing and excited, yet always graceful, always winning — with the 
vicar and young madam, Prissy and Fiddy on their father’s arms, and the 
vicarage dogs and cats, cocks and hens, wagging their tails, and purring, 
scraping, and cackling round them. 

Young madam had been quite determined that, as uncle Rowland wa^ 
so unfortunate as to be held by the foot at Larks’ Hall from his tour, he 
should not risk his speedy recovery by hobbling over to Mosely, when 
she could go herself or send Prissy every morning to let him know how 
they were faring, and how the invalid was improving. But the very day 
after Mrs. Betty’s arrival, old madam despatched Tim the message-boy, 
without letting any one in the vicarage know, to desire the squire to order 
out the old coach, and make a point of joining the family party either at 
dinner or at supper. Young madam was not perfect : she was suffi- 
ciently chagrined; but then the actress and the squire met so. coldly, and 
little Fiddy was flushing up into a quiver of animation, and Mrs. Betty 
was delightful company, like generous wine, in the slumberous countiy 
parsonage. 

It is pleasant to think of the doings of the Parnells, the witcheries of 
Mrs. Betty, and the despotism of old madam, during the next month. 
Indeed, Mrs. Betty was so reverent, so charitable, so kind, so gentle a* 
well as blithe under depressing influences, and so witty under stagnation, 
that it would have been hard to have lived in the same house with her and 
proved to be her enemy : was so easily gratified, so easily interested, 

die could suit herself to so many phases of this marvellous human nature. 
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She listened to the vicar’s “ argument ” with edification, and hunted up 
his authorities with diligence. She scoured young madam’s lutestring, 
and made it up in the latest and most elegant fashion of nightgowns, with 
fnnges and buttons, such as our own little girls could match ; and this, 
with an entire dedication of the day, to which Jenny Green would never 
have been brought by wages and beer, even with the additions of a 
draught for her old grandmother, a cake for her sick brother, and Tim 
the message-boy’s elder brother Amos to walk home with her when the 
nightingales were singing in the vicarage lane. She made hay with Prissy 
and Fiddy, and not only accom])lished a finer cock than weak Fiddy and 
impatient Priss, but surpassed the regular haymakers. And she looked, 
oh I so well in her haymaker’s jacket and straw hat — though young 
madam was always saying that her shape was too large for the dress, and 
that the slight hollows in her cheeks were exaggerated by the shade 
thrown by the broad-brimmed flapping straw. But it must be but an 
inferior and counterfeit edition of a line woman who does not fiiirly 
eclipse a little girl, even on her own ground. 

Of course Mrs. Betty performed in the ‘^Traveller” and* “Cross 
Purposes,” and gave riddles and sang songs round the hearth of a rainy 
evening, or about the cherry-wood table in the arbour of a cloudless 
twilight, much more pat than other people — that was to be looked for; 
but then she also played at love after supper, loo and cribbage for a 
penny the game — deeds in which she could have no original superiority 
and supremacy — with quite as infectious an enthusiasm. 

To let you into a secret, young madam was in horror at one tithe that 
Dick Ashbridge was wavering in his allegiance to her white rosebud, 
Fiddy ; so enthralling was this scarlet pomegranate, this puiple vine ; till 
Mrs. Betty suddenly turned upon the mad boy — to whom she had been 
very soft, saying that he was like her young brother Barty, dead among 
the sugar-canes and the mangoes of the Barbadoes — ^and said that he 
bore a greater I'esemblance to her cousin’s second son Jack, and asked 
how old was he ? and did he not think of taking another turn at college ? 
This restored the boy to his senses in a trice, and she kissed Mrs. Fiddy 
twice over when she bade her good-night. 

But old madam and Lady Betty Were the chief pair of friends. Granny, 
with her own sway in her day, and her own delicate discrimination, acute 
intellect, and quick feelings, was a great enough woman not to be jealous 
of a younger queen, but to enjoy her exceedingly. Madam Pam^ had 
seen the great world as well as Lady Betty, and never tired of reviving 
old recollections, comparing experiences, and tracing the ftites of the 
<diildren and grandchildren of the great men and women her eontempcH 
raries. The stirring details were more entertaining than any stcty^bobl^ 
Prissy and Fiddy vowed over and over again. For this reason, Chtanny 
took a personal pride in Lady Betty’s simplest feat, as well as in her intel* 
lectual crown, and put her through every stage of her ovm 
recipes for cream-cheese and pickled walnuts. 
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“ The dickons ! ” cried a Somersetshire yeoman ; The Lon* on 
madam has opened the five- barred gate that beat all the other women’s 
fingers, and gathered the finest elder-flowers, and caught the fattest 
chicken ; and they tell me she has repeated verses to poor crazed Isaac, 
till she has lulled him into a fine sleep. * Well done, Lon’ on ! cries I; 
luck to the fine lady : I never thought to wisli success to such a kind.” 
Granny, too, cried, “Well done, Lon’on! Luck to the fine lady!” 
If all Helens were but as pure, and true, and tender as Lady Betty I 

Granny would have Lady Betty shown about among the neighbours, 
and maintained triumphantly that she read them, Sedleys, Aahbridgcs, and 
Harringtons, as if they were characters in a printed book — not tliat slie 
looked down on tlicm, or di8j>araged them in any way : she was far more 
tolerant than rash, inexperienced Prissy and Fiddy. And Granny ordered 
Lady Betty to be carried siglit-seeing to Larks’ Hall, and made minute 
arrangoinents for her to inspect Granny’s old domain, from garret to cellar, 
from the lolly Usher-tree at the gate to tlie lowly 

“ riuiutain ribbed that heals the renpcib’ wound ’’ 

in the herb-bed. No cursory inspection would suflice her : the pragma- 
tical lioiuekeeper and the rosy milkmaids had time to lose their hearts 
to Lady Betty bkc the rest. Master Howland, as in courtesy bound, 
limped with the stranger over his helmets and gauntlets, his wooden 
carvings, his black-letter distich ; and, although she was not overflowing 
in her praise, slie had seen other family pictures by Greuze, and she 
herself possessed a fan painted by Watteau, to which he was vastly 
welcome if he cared for a broken toy in his collection. 

Slie fancied the head of one of the Homan cmjierors to be like his Grace 
of Montague; she had a very lively though garbled familiarity with the 
hi.stories of the veritable Brutus and Cassius, Coriolanus, Cato, Alexander, 
and other mighty, picturesque, cobbled-up ancients, into whose mouths 
blie could put appropriate speeches; and she accepted a loan of his 
PlutarcKa Lives^ “ to clear up her classics,” as she said merrily : alto- 
gether poor Squire Howland felt that he Lad feasted at an intellectual 
banquet. 

At last it was time to think of redeeming the pledge to cousin Ward ; 
and, to Mrs. Betty’s honour, tlic period came while Master Rowland was 
still too lame to leave Larks* Hall, except in his old coach, which he 
could not have out more than once a day, and while it yet wanted weeks 
to the softening, gladdening, overwhelming bounty of the harvest home* 

Then occurred the most singular episodes of perverseness and reiter- 
ated instances of inconsistency of which Granny had been found guilty in 
the memory of man, either os heiress of Larks* Hall or as old madam o 
the vicarage. At first she would not hear of Mrs. Betty’s departure, an 
asked her to be her companion, dunng her son’s absence, in his house o 
Larks’ Hall, where all at once she announced that she meant to take up 
her temporary residence. She did not approve of its being oommitte 
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entirely to the supervision of Mrs. Prue, her satellite, the schoolmaster’s 
daughter who used so many long words in cataloguing her preserv'cs 
and was so trustworthy : Mrs. Prue would feel lonesome ; Mrs. Prue 
would take to gadding like the chits Prissy and Fiddy. No, she would 
remove herself for a year, and carry over her old man Moms along with 
her, and sec that poor Rowley’s goods were not wasted or his curiosities 
lost while he chose to tarry ahroad. 

Master Rowland stared, but made no objection to the invasion ; 
Mrs. Betty, after much private ruuimation and gieat persuasion, con- 
sented to the arrangement. matlam was oldigcd to be ruefully 

acquiescent, though secretly irate at so preposterous a sclieme ; the 
vicar, good man, to do him justict, was ahvays pondciously anxious to 
abet his mother, and had, be^ide'^, like eveiybody else in the world, a 
sneaking kindness Jor Mr^ Betty ; the gills were privately charmed, and 
saw no end to the new element of breadth, brightness, and zest, in their 
little occupations and amusements. 

When again, of a sudden, after the day was fixed for Master Row- 
land’s departun. , and the wliole family wore assembled in the Vicarage 
parlour — in that window W'heie the history of another “Joseph and his 
brethren” was painted on the middle panes, and across wliicli a com- 
panion honeysuckle tree threw its shadow alike on the raised Eastern 
group, so pathetic yonder, so grotesque here, and on the book or the work 
rsued with such steadiness and simplicity under their patriarchal 
scrutiny — old madam fell a-ciying and complaining that they were taking 
her son away from her — robbing her of him : she would never live to set 
eyes on him again — a poor old body of her years and ti’ials would not 
survive another flitting. She had been fain to giatify some of his wi.shes; 
but see if they w’’ould not destroy them both, mother and son, by their 
stupid narrow'-mindedness and obstinacy. 

Such a thing had never happened before. Who had ever seen Granny 
unreasonable and foolish ? The vicar slipped his hand to her wrist, in 
expectation that he would detect signs of hay-fever, though it was a full 
month too late for the complaint — there had been cases in the village — and 
was shaken off with suflicient energy for his pain^>. 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Master Rowland, haughtily, “ I do understand 
you ; but I had a plain answer to a plain question months ago, and I 
will have no reversal to please you. Pity craved by an old woman’s weak- 
ness ! favours granted in answer to tears drawn from dim eyes ! I am not 
such a slave !” 

The others were all clamouring round Granny, kissing her hand, 
kneeling on her footstool, imploring her to tell them what ishe wantedi 
what she would like best, what they could go and do for her ; only the 
squire spoke in indignant displeasure, and nobody attended to him but 
Mrs. Betty, 

It did appear that the squire had been too fast in repelling advabooa 
which did not follow his mother’s appeal. Mrs. Betty gaye no token«^ 
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Mrs. Betty stood pulling the strings of her cap, and growing first very red, 
and then ominously white, like any girl. 

Perhaps the squire suspected that he had been too hasty, that he had 
not been grateful to his old mother, or generous to the woman who, 
howe\^er fine, courted, and caressed, was susceptible of a simple woman's 
anguish at scorn or slight. Perhaps there flashed on his recollection a 
certain paper in the Spectator^ yrherein a young lady's secret inclination 
towards a young gentleman is conclusively revealed, not by her advances 
to save his j)ridc, but by her silence, her blushes, her disposition to swoon 
with distress wlien an opportunity is alTorded her cf putting herself forwrard 
to attract his notice — nay, when she is even urged to go so fur as to solicit 
his regard. 

Because Master Eowland's brow lightened as if a cloud low^ering 
there had suddenly cleared away — because Master Howland began to 
look as if it were a much more agreeable experience to contemplate 
IMrs. Betty nervous and glum, tlian Lady Betty armed at a hundred 
points, and all but invulnerable — Master Kowdand walked iis alertly to 
her side as if there v/ore no such things as sprains in this world. 
“ Madam, forgive me if I have attributed to you a weak compiaceney 
to wliieh you would never coude.seend. Madam, if you have cliangod 
your mind, and can now tolerate my suit, and accord it the blightest 
return, I am at your feet,” 

Assuredly, tin* tall, vigorous, accomplished squire would liave been 
there, not in a figure but in his imposing person. Family explanations 
were admissible a century and a lialf ago ; public declarations were 
sometimes a point of honour — witness the case- of Lord Peterborough 
and Mrs. Anastasia Jlobiu.*^c»n, whoso memory Mrs, Delany’s shade now 
defends from scandal ; Ixtdily prostration was by no means exploded ; 
matter-of-faet wjuires knelt like romantic knights; Sir Charles Grandison 
and Sir linger dc Cove? ley bent as low for their own purposes as fantastic 
gauze and tinsel troubadours. 

But hlrs. Betty prevented him. am notjvorth it, Master Row- 
land,” cried Mrs. Betty, sobbing and covering her lace with her hands; 
and, as she could not have seen the obeisance, the gentleman intermitted 
it, pull<‘d down the hands, kissed Madam Betty oftener Ilian the one fair 
siilute, and handed her across the room to receive Granny’s blessing; and 
certainly granny sat up and composed herself, and wished them joy 
(though she had the grace to look a little adiaxned of herself), very much 
as if she hud obtained her end.' 

There is no use in denying that young madam took to bed for three 
days, and was very pettish for a fortnight; but eventually she gave ^ ^ 
the match as to an unavoidable misfortune, and was not so much afflict 
by it as she Ivad expected, after the first brunt. Granny, in her age, was 
BO absurdly set on the mesalliance, and so obliging and pleasant abou 
everything else — the vicar and the little losses were so provokingly 
less of the wrong done them and the ii^jury to the fainily—that she 
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very well, when her back was turned, they formed as nonsensically 
hilarious a bridal party as if the wedding had concerned one of them- 
selves and not the bachelor uncle, the squire of Larks’ HaU. And 
Mrs. Betty ordered down the smartest livery ; and the highest gentry in 
Somersetshire would have consented to grace the ceremony, had she 
cared for their presence, such a prize was she in their country-houses 
when they could procure her countenance during their brief sojourn 
among sparkling rills and woodland shades. Altogether, young madam, 
in spite of her vanities and humours, loved the children, the vicar. 
Granny, the bridegroom, and even (with a grudge) the bride, and was 
affected by the sweet summer season and the happy marriage-tide, and 
was, in the main, too good to prove a kill-joy. . 

Master Rowland and Mrs. Betty were married by Master Rowland’s 
own brother in the vicar’s own church, with Fiddy and Prissy and the 
Sedleys for bridesmaids, and Dick Ashbridge for a groom’s-man. Coumn 
Ward, brought all the way from town to represent the bride’s relations, 
was crying as if she were about to lose an only daughter ; none cried like 
cousin Ward — -young madam at the vicarage could not hold tfie candle 
to her. For Granny, she would not have shed one bright, crystal tear 
on any account ^ besides, she was over in state at Lark s Hall to welcome 
home the happy couple. Ah, well, they were aU hippy couples in those 
daysl 

At Larks’ Hall, Mrs. Betty bloomed during many a year : for a fine 
woman knows no decay ; she only passes from one stage of beauty and 
excellence to another, wearing, as her rightful possession, all hearts— her 
sons’, as their father’s before them. And Master Rowland was no longer 
lonely in his hall, in the frosty winter dusk or under the Usher-oak in the 
balmy summer twilight, but walked through life briddy and bravdy, 
with a perfect mate ; whom, true himself, he had not failed to recognise as 
a real diamond .among the bits of glass before the footlights— a diahiond 
which his old mother had consented to set for him. 

Our squire and Lady Betty are relics of a former generation. We 
have squires os manly by thousands, as accomplished by tens of thou- 
saiids ; but the inimitable union of simplicity and refinement, downright- 
nesa and dignity disappeared with the last faint reflection of Sir Roger 
de Coverley. And charming Lady Betty departed also with early hours, 
pillions and cosmetics— that blending of nature and art, knowledge of 
the corrupt world and abiding true-heartedness, which existed, hy n 
marvel, in the one phase of the host. 
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Wuo sliall assign a date to the first ridiciile of the schoolmaster and the 
tutor ? Comic writers have made him one of their favourite butts, and 
even grave writers have betrayed him. Some have mocked him in his 
chair of authority, and some, like Pope and Churchill, have shot at him 
%ing. At home wdth his pupils, or travelling with them, he has never 
been safe. With his ferule, he has been a monster ; without it, an 
impostor, affecting a home and family tenderness which he cannot be 
expected to feel in reality. Sidney, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Bishop Corbet, and we know not how many more of our 
early writcra who could command the laugh of tlie town, have all had 
their fling at him ; indeed, of such writers, we may ask, who lias ever 
said a solitary word in his favour ? But his discredit is older, far older, 
than this. Juvenal in Rome laments over the want of appreciation, and 
the ill-paid sendees, not of tin* sham school speculator, but of the really 
doctus Palcrmorij who might well have shed tears, not a.s Isoci-ates did at 
having to accept a fee, but at having to accept so very small a one. We 
could copy many an ugly picture. St. Augustine calls the schoed system 
of his day magna ti/rannis et grave malum ; and the learned Ernsuius, 
in his Eficomium of Eolfg, describes the master as ‘‘ taking a great pride 
and delight in frowning and looking big upon the trembling urchins; in 
boxing, slashing, and striking with the ferule : and this la.st, near about 
the day of Grocyn, Linacer, Ascham, and Dean Colet, when, if ever, a 
short gleam of honour shone upon the profession of the pchoolmastcr. In 
vain, on the other hand, have some of our best heads in England striven 
to come to the rescue, and tried to prove that the profession should be 
one of honour, and not of obloquy. In nc; country — not even in France 
— have the laughers so mucli of their own way, and for so Jong a time, 
as in England. It is one of our longest, if not our final lest; and with a 
view to give it fair opportunity, every public question is put in every 
possible light, and made to throw itself into every conceivable attitude. 
It may be almost asserted that nothing whatever has been established in 
England tliat has not ])a88ed triumphantly through this ordeal, which our 
national character makes the severest of all. The school and schoolmaster 
have had their full share. I^ord Bacon, in his Advancement^ vindicates 
the instruction and the instructors of youth from contempt, and loudly 
condemns “the disestceming of those employments wherein youth is 
conversant, and which arc conversant about youth ; and he set his sea 
tp the truth of his words in the letters to Secretary Conway, written 
many years afterwards, in which he requests for himself the aj^intment 
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to the pi'ovostsliip of Eton. Bacon missed it, but the man who held it — 
Wotton — tlionght it no disgrace to have changed the duties of a states- 
man and an ambassador for those of a pedagogue, which he esteems as a 
liigh and public ofTice. These are his words at the opening of his Survey 
of Education : — “ If any shall think education, because it is conversant 
about children, to be but a private and domestic duty, he will run some 
danger, in my opinion, to have been ignorantly bred himself.” Not to 
weary the reader with quotations, which, however, are far less easily met 
with on this side of the question than on the other, we will only add a 
line or two from Cowley’s E^say on Eherty : — “ I take fhe professiru of 
a schoolmaster to be one ol tiic most useful, and which ought to be of 
the most honourable in a commonwealth.” Thus, at leastj some great 
me n have shown themselves di ^posed to pay respect to the oihee, where 
those Avho hold it suffer it to be respectable, and have thought highly of 
the post, when they have thought of it as they would themselves have 
wislied to fill it ; that is to say, they have honouicd their own ideal of 
the tutor and schoolmaster. 

And now, again, for the actual. How far has the public feeling 
low^ards the pedagogue been undergoing change? Hundreds of influen- 
tial writers have given, by their remarks on education, an importance to 
the oflice of educators. There has been an immense accumulation of 
records of gratitude from individual pupils to individual teachers, and 
respect for the office itself has risen — but how slowly I Busby, in spite 
of those magnificent “ blooms of his rod,” with w’hom, in full expansion, 
Dr. Johnson nearly fibs one of the volumes of his Lives of the Poets^ is a 
name rather smiled at than honoured ; and the schoolmastcr-in-chief of 
our own day, Arnold, is compelled to confess, in one of his private letters, 
that the educator, as such, holds no position^ and that it is desirable to 
attach “the Reverend,” as soon as possible, to give a greater prestige, 
tbough it may fairly be questioned whether, in the majority of cases, 
more is not lost by “ the Reverend” than gained by the schoolmaster from 
the junction. There is still such a mingled feeling of dislike to, and 
suspicion of, the office, that our novelists and satirists, like those of old, 
can make their play upon those who hold it ; taking unfavourable epoci- 
mens as fair representatives of the class, and feeling that enough of public 
feeling is still with them to make their portraits popular. The ridi 
chairs of the higher public schools arc, indeed, sought for by men of 
mark, as being among the most likely prefaces to a bidiopric, but even 
these not by men of family; — indeed, men who are, or fancy themaelvert, 
of anything like high caste, without means in proportion, would, Ibr the 
most part, rather beg, borrow, or live in the narrowest way, than loaa 
that caste by earning money in any oflRce of education. Thia is t||te 
simple fact, however painful it may be to state it. You might cite ^ 
them great men, from Dionysius to Louis Philippe downwards, wl|o hate 
been engaged in instruction ; or tell them, in the words of 
that legions of the worthies of Greece thus employed Tm 
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will not get men of high family to ^Eincy that a schoolmaster's office is 
anything but a subordinate one. Search the rolls even of college tutors, 
private and public, and you will find, almost without exception, that they 
are men strictly of the middle, occasionally of the lower class. One main 
reason for this unquestionably is, Uiat men of real or supposed high social 
rank, though they would submit to vegetate upon two or three hundred 
a year in a Government office, responsible to two or three official supe- 
riors, w'ould detest the idea of being in any way minutely accountable, as 
the instructor must be directly, to every parent who chooses to intrust 
him with his son, whether patrician or plebeian; still more unpalatable is 
the idea of an income made up by private and often plebeian payments; 
for, to the Government official, the numerous private payments which 
supply his saliiry are purified by being filtered through the public purse. 
There is a certain sense of favour, private patronage, and obligation in 
the schoolmaster’s position, if we except the very highest, from which 
even the merchant in hia transactions is comparatively free, or, at least, 
feels himself so; or the professional man, who receives hia fee for some 
distinct single exercise of hi.s craft ; the quid 7 >ro quo is more measurable 
and distinct in tlie exchange of goods for money, and money for goods, 
than where the moral is paid for by the material, the uncertain by the 
certain, and where not one parent in twenty feels quite sure that he has 
got his money's worth for hia money. However well the schoolmaster may 
feel that he has earned and overearned the payment, his consciousness 
of the parent’s uncertainty often acta disagiecably on his own mind, and, 
indeed, is one of the almost inevitable pains of liis position. 7'hcQ again, 
wliatever Bacon, Wotton, and the rest may have said, men, and especially 
proud men, desire to mix with and to struggle with their coevals, and 
dislike tlic idea of perpetual engagement with the immature — a feeling at 
which no one can wonder : and thus it is that, though education is a topic 
popular and fu.shionable, in which some of our social and political leaders 
really feel, and all aflTect, interest — on which our statesmen, from the 
3 Vernier downwards, give amateur lectures all over the country during 
jjarliamentary recesses — yet, however great the appetite for talking 
about education, its duties, and responsibilities, its practice is about the 
very last employment to which most of the lecturers would resort. It is 
much the same with the man of letters : he likes to view his scholarship 
as a grace, not as a stock-in-trade ; and if he is ever a schoolmaster, it is 
generally his necessities that make him so ; school labonra interfere with 
his insatiable yearning for endless sdf-instmetion. He often scatters 
throughout his works invaluable hints on the disposition of youth, on its 
capacities, its tempers, its training. Scarcely an English moralist can be 
mentioned who has not done so,— hints, many of them never picked up by 
the drudging but often unreading schoolmasters for whose guidance thqr 
were intended ; and abroad, look at La Bruyire, Bousseau, De Sta*Sl, 

Paul, Lamartine, Souvestre, and a host of others, by whose golden sen' 
tences on youth and its discipline the majority even of our upper 
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fleem never to have been made one whit the wiser ; for it is only here and 
there a man, who, after the toils of the day over print and paper, has 
energy to labour on, on his own account, or courage to withdraw from liis 
fireside enjoyments for any purpose of private study. And here it may 
be observed that, as a high appreciation of the advance of other minds can 
scarcely be conceived to exist without an intense desire of the improve- 
ment of one’s own, so every schoolmaster of a really high order makes a 
sacrifice, for which it is impossible to make a compensation appro^hizig 
to adequacy. Even the pleasure of seeing his pupils advance, one by one, 
far on paths of honour, is not always without a certain sadness, such as one 
may be expected to feel who Is ever giving passports to a land of promise 
and beauty, into which he himself is never destined to enter.' 

Anotlier reason of prejudice against the schoolmaster and his ofiice, 
not much in itself, because often shared by him with the members of 
some other professions, but considerable when added to the sum of 
objections, is, that he is generally poor — without capital, except his 
education; or with a very small capital. We know upon how many 
minds in England this is likely to tell, and there is no denyipg the fact 
or averting its consequences upon the vulgar estimate of the school- 
master’s profession. We simply state this, not wishing to diverge into 
a vain protest against mammon worship, but because as is the estimation 
of a schoolmaster, so will often be the average schoolmaster himself, the 
qiiitUty of ail article in these cases often actually tending to sink to the 
value at which it is rated, whether the estimation is originally a fair 
or an unfair one. 

The tendency of public feeling, then, as we have endeavoured to 
show, and we believe without exaggeration, is, however much in favour 
of education, rather against the individual educator, tending to keep him 
down ; and on him lies the onus of raising himself, and, with himself, as 
far as possible, the estimate of his profession. Most of the sources of 
prejudice to which reference has been as yet made, are, it must be owned, 
almost necessities of his position. His main payments, especially where 
teaching is connected with boarding, coming from private hands; his 
subjection to innumerable petty interferencas and remonstrances, and 
the general consciousness that he is so subject ; his amenability to 
private criticism rather than to large public judgment as to bis efficiency ; 
his general want of large means ; the main business of his life ooQCenicd 
with children and boys, not with men, and strongly leading him to taeacn 
the same eternal and limited cirole, often real, idwaya imagined; 
confining nature of his labours, generally keying him in great 
secluded from the world of men, and from a liberalizing inixtnro 
general BOoiety,-*and, on the other hand, if he does so mi^ tbc 
inference that his duties are neglected; nay, his veiy efforts to give d%|% 
to his position, and shake off some of what are deemed its hninilii^^ 
sometimes leading him too far in the other direction, and to 

what is by no means uncommon in many soboofanimtersi, a bteot Of 
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courtesy, and an unnecessary giving of offence, and an absolute unreason- 
ableness, in order to shake off every semblance of servility; — all those, 
we say, are disadvantages against wliich it requires a very superior mind, 
indeed, and a constant and consii inmate exercise of practical judgment, 
to buoy up this profession ; indeed, they arc difficulties and disadvan- 
tages which will probably permanently hinder it from ranking amongst 
the professions excellence. We speak not so much here of young 
men who commence life as educators, and w'ho are respected for the credit 
of another future which they often hare in prospect, as of the doomed 
and devoted instructor for life, and who must, out of his profession, get 
his respectability, or in spite of it. 

Most of the difficulties above mentioned are the inseparable accidents’’ 
of the profession as exercised by most private, and c\cn by some pul)]ic 
Bchoolmastera and tutors. Tlu'n* are otlicrs which wc are obliged to state, 
or we should not be taking a thorough view of our subject. There is a kind 
of admitted claim, tliat one uho sets up as a teacher and guide should him- 
self approach to something like perfection of character, though probably no 
one who presents tliis bill .seric»u‘*ly expects to find it honoured to the full. 
Then there is a shrewd and very general suspicion that the profession is a 
makeshift, a.s truly it often is ; indeed, to those who dislike it, and they a’c 
the majority, the occupation seeniH so eminently repugnant that they ]jaM‘ 
the greatest difficulty in conceiving that any one can possibly have a sinen e 
taste for it; they would scarcely credit such a pas-^ion as tliat professed by 
a clever French haronne, to us carrying conviction in tlic very ti'rms ofi(s 
expression: “J’avais des mon enfunce un gofit dominant d’instruire et 
docimentrr quclqii’un.” If we honour, above all, a man whose heart is 
in his profession, people are not likely to be much disposed to honour 
a profession into which they fancy that not one out of twenty of its 
professors can possibly throw Ids licart. 'J'Iksc are further reasons for 
popular prejudice more or lest just. 

Then there are perils of character to which the instructor of tlic young 
is greatly exposed, and is knowm to be so, as he is too often giving pioof of 
it. Notwithstanding his vague and occasional responsibility to parents, 
mo.st of Ids daily life is spent in liaving his own way, and so every fault of 
his dispo.sition is in danger of running to excess, wlicthor it be penurious- 
nesR, impatience, irritability, favouritism, indolence, unreasonableness — 
faults all of which would be cxjKwcd to smart checks if his intercourse lay 
with men. This liability, however, is not like some of the others. We 
have mentioned an inevitable disadvantage, which demands a constant 
vigilance for its counteraction, and only a naturally noble heart and 
originally happy temper rises unscathed ever from the perpetual ordeal, 
a man’s very superiority so often making him impatient of imperfection, 
and his mental excellence constituting his moral trial. 

Besides the real drawbacks and difficulties which arc the cause of his 
disesteem, and ilie deserved censure which he often incurs, the school- 
master is subject to certain u^^rcafonable demands, and if he fails to satisfy 
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them, to consequently unreasonable charges. From one of the most 
frequently urged of these, supposing him in other respects to be a ** good 
man,” we here mean to defend him, and check, if possible, those who seek 
to bring him into discredit on false grounds. One of the commonest accu- 
sations against flic schoolmaster in the present day, especially if there is no 
other lanlt to find with him, is cither that he has not got the tact, or will 
not consider it to be his duty, to consult the peculiarities of his individual 
pupil'?, and adapt his treatment and tuition separately to each character. 
Where a man has five or six pupils, or even ten or a dozen, the demand may 
be made reasonably enough; but avo have heard one t»f the very foremost 
men of the pici-cnt day biin" llic di.irge against the masters ofjbhe public 
school at which he Avas odurated, that they did not spy out, cultivate, and 
give him credit for the tab nt which has since made him Avorld-famoiis, 
though at fifteen or sixlccn jiars of age he bade the said school farcAAtil, 
The French noveli'^t, taking probably pretty much the same 

view of a master’s obligations speaks with all the bitterness of personal 
feeling and Avith considciable coarseness of the ^^methode untrpie d*en- 
scignemevt hi utnl ” pursued at some Jiools. 

Sir Joshna ReynoMs’ father, avc arc told, wrote indignantly under one 
of the great paintei’s early sketches, made at an improper time, **Done 
by Joshua, out of pure idlcnips:” who shall blame the father for not 
foreseeing a grand, but Avhat was then a pi oblcm apical, career? A school- 
Tiiaster may, perhaps, liave more secret sympathy w ith a lad who is fond 
of spouting scraps of P'hakspeaic than with one who says his Horace 
perfectly. The boy may possibly be a Gnrrick in embryo ; but if the 
ma'ster were to make provision for any such development, the chances arc 
that in the end he Avould find himself mistaken. The boy who can amuse 
his schoolfelloAvs, and, perhaps, his teacher, Avith an ingenious story, may 
po'ssibly be an unfiedged Wcaltcr Scott; but the chances are that he is 
nothing of the kind. A sensible master knoAvs this, and that his only 
proper course is to give his preference, if he gives a preference at all, 
to a boy Avho Avill shoAv his spirit, talent, perseverance, and ambition, by 
running fairly and straightforAvardly in the same path Avith liis fellows, 
and fairly boating them in it. Probably the greatest man was never much 
the AA'orse for anything he AA’as compelled to learn in a really good school, 
Avhether he liked it or not. The teacher has sometimes very little oppor- 
tunity for obseiwing peculiarities of genius, especially if they lie out 
of the common track ; often no time, consistently with his duty, for 
consulting its caprices ; often not that manysidednesa in himself which 
could appreciate the specialties which may happen to exist in fifty or a 
hundred pupils. To bring out the good common working qualities, and 
those most likely to be usetul in the common professions and usual walks 
of life, is the master’s duty and plain wisdom, and the regularity oi a 
system, common as far as possible to all, is the best discipline for a buy* 
The real fault is, Avhere a master takes the other plan, and pays spadAt 
attention to pet boys, giving them more than a just Am <rf kis • 
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for this, too, he will find plenty to blame him, and with very good reason. 
To some masters, indeed — especially the crotchety and dishonest — ^this is 
an overpowering temptation, particularly in schools of unwieldy size; and 
we may have again occasion to refer to it. 

One of our objects in this paper is to give such hints os may tend 
to raise the character of the instructor, and with it the repute of his 
profession ; and we proceed, without making more than a passing allusion 
to the crime of gross cruelty, or that meanness of making money by petty 
profits and unnecessary extras, of which some masters of a low order 
are guilty, and of which many more are suspected — the latter of which 
practices has probably done more to degrade the profession in the eyes 
of the world than any other single cause that could be alleged ; so we 
have felt bound to give it a passing word. The low, savage, or sordid 
schoolmaster is beneath our counsel, and would probably scarcely compre- 
hend it — that whole class will be eliminated sooner than cured, and is, 
indeed, already plainly diminishing, and few middle-class parents arc now 
careless enough to countenance or trust him. The advice here offered 
shall be worthy of worthier men. 

Separating from the schoolmaster his occasionally clerical character, 
what means has he, then, of raising himself in public esteem ? We see 
only two — his learning, and his tone of feeling and manners. These 
appertain to him, lie naturally in his path, and in these directions, if in 
any, society expects to find his excellence, notwithstanding his peculiar 
difiSculties; theoretically, indeed, a perfection in self-culture and self- 
discipline may be demanded in one who assumes the culture and discipline 
of others as his life's office. 

And first for “ learning,” In any high sense of the term it is rare in 
schoolmasters : many never seek it, but are content with their old school 
and GoUege stock; and many who do, feel that they have no extra 
time, nor courage, nor energy to make or find time, and so the accom- 
plished college scholar is too oflen ever tending to a skilful drudge in 
special subjects. But this is not all the learning wanted. It is not 
enough for a man to set his own “ au fait ” against his pupil’s incipient 
awkwardness, his own rapid against his scholar's slow solution of pro- 
blems, his own thorough knowledge of the prescribed “school book” 
against his pupil’s gradual acquisition of its contents. Boys soon see 
t^ugh this sort of thing now-a-days, and cease to respect it. They 
quickly discover the difference between a schoolmaster who has ideas, and 
one who only skilfully 

** can temper 

His Jongs sad shorts with gss and semper 

and they view the latter as a great clever schoolboy of whose capscitie* 
they have the measure. In order thoroitghly to req>ect a master, boyB 
must feel that he dwells in an altogether higher region of knowledge, ^ 
Arnold did, and that he occasionally Ihrowa to them handfiils of weeil^ 
fmm unktiaim tressnxies j and fiirther than thii| the mashtt’ ehooM 
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that a sham, pompous, and superficial display is almost sure to be found 
out by an intelligent form. We have said that schoolmasters are not 
generally in the highest sense a learned class. Let us take one branch 
only, that of English classical literature, and bring, not the respectable 
private schoolmaster of a country town, but some of our high men,” to 
the test. They have, every now and then, a demand made upon their 
knowledge, when speeches are selected for public days. Can anything be 
much more miserable than the result ? With the whole wealth of Eng- 
land’s literature often in their libraries, they seem incapable of varying 
their prognuume ; we have the same eternal round of well-]aiov.*n 
bits, varied, if at all, by some piece in vogue from the gilt volume of a 
poet in fashion, lying on tlie drawing-room table. Will any one venture 
to afiiriu that this is not the case ? 

Supposing a man has taste and power for anything like wide and 
general study, how is he to find the time ? We answer it is certain that 
some few men do find it, and make a good use of it. We may fairly 
suppose a master generally to be sufficiently independent to be in some 
measure the regulator of the time which he conscientiously gives to the 
work of actual instruction. The private schoolmaster is, at any rate, his 
own law in tliis matter, and the public one is not, as a general rule, by 
any means overtasked. If parents wish to seize upon his every available 
moment, and to force him to be an untiring drudge, and nothing else, he 
ought to know that his real influence with his scholars depends upon his 
being something more, and to lesist all such short-sighted, selfish, and 
inconsiderate demands. Out of nine hours a day, a man will be doing 
more ultimate good to himself and his pupils by giving to his own culti- 
vation two or three of the hours, than by sacrificing the whole nine to 
positive teaching, especially to teaching, what is now a common demand, 
little more than tlie elements of who shall say how many multi&rious 
subjects, 

A man’s general superiority soon gets wind beyond the walls of his 
schoolroom; his pupils remember and respect it in after life, and will 
often appeal to his taste or his judgment when they have a dif&culty — an 
honour which they would never think of paying to the mere ordinary, 
apt schoolmaster. If thorouglily cultivated schoolmasters were common, 
we should soon see the profession rising in esteem ; and we ht^ve only 
here to add, that what militates greatly against this perpetual self^cultute 
of the instructor, is his seLf-satisfaction at his pezpetual triumphs over 
subordinate wills and immature intellects — a self-satiB&ction only fco me di 
on such groimds, by superior men. 

The next matter well wortli a man’s thought and care, if he isidbeB to 
conciliate true respect, is the tone of feeling to be cultivated in his boyS| 
and, therefore, primarily in himself ; and the manners,, by which WO db 
not mean merely the “nice conduct*’ of a silver fork, or those 
of genteel sooioty ” it is called, which a clever monkey 
instructed to imitate. Indeed, the day is pretty nearly, though 
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over, when, if a man known to be a schoolmaster is announced, people 
look for the entrance of something peculiarly angular and dogmatic, and 
are rather surprised than othenvise, if they find him to be, on the whole, 
upon trial, rather a pleasant and unaffected gentleman. Ordinary and 
exteinal good manners we may suppose he possesses, but what "wc aspire 
to for him is something more. Certainly, a boy, ambitious as the Englisli 
are above all things of the character and bearing of gentlemen, ought ne t 
to feel that he goes to school for knowledge, but returns home for manners 
and civilization. The schoolmaster ought to be the equal, and, if he can 
possibly make himself so, the superior of the parent in this latter point 
also. In “ fashion,” lie may not be; but he ouglit to show to his ])npi]s, 
by his own example, that feeling is higher than mode, as the gold is higher 
than the graving or setting, and that fii'-hion, witlioiit feeling or with low 
feeling, is but base coin, whos<‘vrr head or stamp it bears; and ■we maybe 
jiardoiied for saying, that it is just in tliis direction that a schooJmastu- 
has, in England, a fliir and wide scope, especially if he Iiavc himself a 
naturally good and gonornns disposition ; and herein, he should be domi- 
nated over by no sectional prejudices, and submit to no chiss dictation : he 
.sliould aim at giving that general moral groalnesa, which, if anything, 
can cover the differences of cliques, sliades, and grades, penetrate into the 
depths of character, and give a nf»bility of sentiment, by no means 
necessarily tlic fruit of a long course in tlie scliools of the aristocracy. 

Out of a dozen schoolmasters, skilful in t(‘aching n.s an art, of fairly 
cultivated manners, of blaniele.ss industry in inculc;iting tlic dogmas of 
our religion, teaching science and language with tact and zeal, do we fiiitl 
one who cultivates with equal care the higher and more ennobling quali- 
ties of the heart — extensive symixithy, wide comprehension, largcrn '^', 
grandeur, and generosity of monil views; a schoolmaster, in fine, to whojii 
his pupils naturally revert in ufler life as their highest moral typ(‘, inoch*!, 
and example ? There is no foot-rule to measure these; tlicrc is no feeing 
them ; they are above all statute payment ; they are not branches,” bat 
con amove gifts out of the fulness of a man’s heart to those who come 
Avithin his influence ; glorious prejudices Avhich have a tendency to spread 
and infect the young like a passion. For youth has a wonderful synipatliy 
with -w'hat is strongly felt. Wc have no room to enter into the various 
cflccts of a high tone of feeling thus inspiring a school. Let us take a 
single school curse which it would tend to mitigate — that proud, painful, 
ungenerous questioning about parentage, which has been the torture ol 
many a boy of high feeling but humble origin at our English schools— 
one out of a hundred modes of displaying meanness and narrowness of 
heart. 

Had wc more men of this moral elevation in our schools from the 
highest to the lowest, who shall say tliat it would not tend infinitely to 
increase the respect felt for the profession at large 7 Every man vre 
know has his own modes of influence^ and a man of drier ohweter 
would fail if he aped the enthusiasm of an Arnold ; but each, in 
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way, sliould aim more than our masters now do at the edneation of 
sentiment. 

It was remarked at the commencement, that the standard of the 
schoolmaster, and with it, naturally, his estimation,* has been already 
raised. Tliis is owing far less to vague talk and interest in society 
respecting cducafion than to two or tlirce positive movements. The first 
of these movements in the case of the middle classes was the institution 
of the proprietary school, by which a large portion of the education of 
tlie country was thrown into the hands of men llicmsclves liberally 
ecluciitcd, appointed according to the value of testimonials generally 
of a Liglily rcspoctiiblc diaracU r. The gentry of many neighbour- 
hoods were tired of lieing imposed upon by school speculators of whose 
attainments tliey had no cunvantec; many of tliesc parents, too, may have 
sniarled at the recollec lion of having in their youth been intrusted to 
inij)o«.tors, and wore so determined to secure something better for their 
iliiidren. The idea might almost seem to have been taken from the 
youngfT Pliiu , vho, in one of his bMteis, s 2 )eahs of a search made by 
tlio Jioniaii 2 )atJ'i<‘ians in Lis iieighbourliood for some good schoolmaster 
whom they might tstablish iji common for the instruction of their boys. 
Tlie oflTcr of a liberal siilary bi ought, of course, many competitors, and 
good m(‘n were generally chosen. Some of thcsi* schools have thoronghly 
succeeded ; some have swelled into colleges. Tn nearly all there have 
been occasional disputes — in some, ruinous ones — between the gentlemen 
projnrictors and the masters who nvoiild not submit to interference and 
dictation. Still, unquestionably, the movement, on the whole, has been a 
most advantageous one, and many a man, mercantile or professional, now 
ill middle life, owe s to it an education ten times better than his father had 
a chance of receiving. 

The next practical movement in advance has been the establishment 
of the “ middle- class” and “ competitive examinations.” We can say of 
the former with c(‘rtainty, as to one, at least, of their original suggestora, 
that they were got up in no more dilettante or fidgety spirit, but from a 
felt necessity, and with a full consciousness that many difficulties might 
occur in the execution of the plan. University examiners were worried, 
and the extent of school imiiostures shown, by the miserable specimens 
presenting themselves for examination, of whom, even at the first exami- 
nation, two out of eight, on a daily average, were plucked at Oxford, at 
least, and two more were often fairly pluckable. Nearly fresh from Bchool 
as they were, nothing could account for this but permitted idleness ot 
villanously bad instruction. Besides these, there was a uumeroim dasa 
to be accounted for of well-disposed young men, who, feeling themselves 
too weakly prepared for fair rivalry, dawdled through college in some 
unaccountable way, equally without dissipation and without distinction. 
No^Y, when men were impudently sent to college iu this state by wSkooU 
masters who would be ready, if challenged, to lay the ivhole blame on 
university idleness, it was fairly argued that boys must 'be still more 
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miserably neglected who were destined to be turned out into life without 
any public trial at all. It was for the protection of parents, then, that 
these trials were suggested, with certain conditions, more or less perfectly 
carried out, for the further protection of the schoolmaster as well, such as 
the following : — That no boy should be exposed to any middle-class exami- 
nation •under the age of ^een ; that the examination should be one 
without respect to special grammars or formuke ; that no master should 
be in any way responsible for a boy who had been under his care for less 
than three years ; and that a boy should only be examined on subjects in 
which his master had professedly prepared him ; that the names, not of 
the boys necessarily, but of the schools, should be published in cases of 
di^acefid failure — the tendency of this last being to force a master, in 
self-defence, to refuse to have his discipline tampered with by the indul- 
gence of parents, to put a stop to extra irregular holidays, and the 
unreasonable demand of a vast number of multifarious subjects ; and 
last, not least, to prevent masters from putting forth their whole strength 
on certain showcards and pattern-boys, to the utter neglect of the less 
promising — a system common in large schools in England, and complained 
of by Jules Janin in France, wlio says of Ins owji miister that, after 
inspecting him and trying his paces, he put him on a kind of bench of 
outcasts, to be more or less neglected — “ comme nullement digne de ses 
projeta ni de ses legons ” — a process which takes place, practically, at 
many an overgrown scliool of high name among ourselves. Defects there 
may be in the working of these examinations, but there can be no doubt 
that they will tend to act as checks on a vast amount of folly in parents, 
and want of conscientiousness in masters : the credit and subsistence of 
the masters will be publicly at stake, and they will not be inclined to 
sacrifice these to satisfy the whims of jjarents, who wish to combine 
improvement with indulgence, and to get education without discipline. 
This movement will, in a measure, tend to raise the schoolmaster’s quality, 
and with it his cstimatipn. 

Then there are the ‘‘competitive examinations,” at which we can 
only give a brief glance. In spite of some of the possible mischiefs 
to which the Quarterly alludes, we are far more inclined to take the 
gf-neral view of The Times on this matter, and to approve them in the 
njain and in the principle, whatever occasional faults, excesses, and 
absurdities may occur in carrying them out. 

A postman’s examination may be a vast deal too high and irrelev^t; 
and to some of the papers of examination for the loftier Indian 
appointments, we should feel very much inclined to prefix a sentence 
Locke’s Essay : “ Nobody ought to be expected to know eveiything J 
but “ les reformes se reldchstU toujours/^ and this kind of evil will pro- 
bably cure itself. 

There is a kind of sham grandeur and nobility of view of which one 
of the favourite butts is real or supposed pedantry, and a trick 
writers of making play on a national characteristic of which the 
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are perhaps somewhat foolishly proud, namely, a disposition to chance 
many things which really admit of some degree of exactness. As part 
and parcel of this, there is a love of reference to all that England has 
done by sheer strength, and after immense and useless cost, to make up 
for wholly unnecessary blunders ; a delight in reference also to great 
men, whom their genius has made equal to occasions for which* their 
education had not prepared them — instances on which all ill-prepared 
men, their patrons and supporters, find it amazingly convenient to fall 
back. 

Self-interest is never more contemptible and ridiculous than when 
it assumes the hcrciical and the “ largo and in the army and •elsewhere, 
the attack on that description of patronage whicli sliows its affection 
and gratitude ” by hel])irig unlit persons to appointments paid for out of 
the public* purse might expect to meet with strong resisUncc. 

Wlu’n a great man happens to got into his right place, no doubt he 
carries everything before him ; and it is happy for the public when it gets 
ihc tide or stream of individual genius to serv'e its purposes : but it^is, after 
all, to minds of tlu* canal order that it must trust a great deal of its heavy 
work— civil or military, political or social, high or low. Laboriously and 
methodically formed, mechanically filled, with no violent current in any 
one direction, always to be depended u})on, making straight for their 
terminus, of sufficient uniform depth, without sullen, sleepy pools, or 
flashing cataracts, or capricious and confusing eddies, without glory, with- 
out beauty, they are Tiscdul public servants in the main, and genius is at 
least as likely to be indolent, precipitate, conceited, or refractory as acquired 
aptness — and as dishonest. The field of high political life is itself the place 
of test and trial, and the public are the judges; but for all offices, except 
the very highest, avc cordially approve the principle of reasonable competi- 
t ion. The hearing given to this question, and tlie trial made of it, however 
injudicious in some of its details, is a great conquest gained by common 
sense and public opinion — one of the most important, indeed, of our day 
and generation ; and wc trust that the development of the body by physic^ 
training — now so much in vogue — will counteract any too gi'cat tendency 
to overstrain the mind at the expense of its partner. 

We have had plenty of evidence that no subject has a greater tendency 
to branch out into infiiiity” than that of education, and we have put 
severe restraint upon ourselves to prevent our essay from rambling into 
many tempting bypaths. 
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Trie survey of the Convict System in Ireland naturally suggested the 
survey of the system in England, but I was called upon to make that 
second inspection in a very percmptoiy manner. Days before the month 
<'f l^Iai’ch was out, the report on the Irish system in the April number of 
the Cornhill Magazine attracted the attention of the English Convict 
Department. But it was not until tin* loth of April that a letter appeared 
in The Times^ complaining that I had overstated the proportion of relapses 
into crime amongst the ticket-of-leave men. On looking at the subject 
again, I found that unquestionably I liad been misled. I wa.s now told 
that amongst the number who w-eie rc-comniitted in the two years 1857 and 
1858, weie many ■v^ho had been discharge-d under an obsolete system, 
many who had been acquitted on trial, otliers who had had their licences 
revoked for offences only of a trifling kind. As “ the writer of the article 
in the Comhill Magazine^'* I addres.sed to The Times a reply admitting 
the inaccuracy, but observing that I should not liave been so misled il 
the explanation now given had l^'cn embodied in the return ; and I also 
pointed out that there w'as an error even in the present explanation, since I 
was invited to comj>are the relapse.s for two years with the discharges lor 
four years and a quarter. The writer of the letter to The Times was Sir 
Joshua Jebb, the head of (he English Department, %vho parenthetically 
remarki d that I had most grossly and, he feared, wilfully misrepresented” 
the return to the House of Lords. In my reply, I said that Sir Joshua 
had exaggerated, though I was sure not wdlfully, the bearing of his 
own explanation ; but I f(»rl)ore to press some further proofs — suck, 
for instance, as the fact that the total number of convicts discharged, 
with winch lie would have compared the relapses, must be diminihhed 
by allow ing for tlie expiiation of licences. Remarking that I had not 
tlie slightest personal interest in the Irish Convict System, 1 offered, 
if the same facility were afforded me hero as in Ireland, to bestow all paiii'^ 
in making a report upon the English system as complete as thrt which 
had been challenged. Sir Josliua Jebb rejoined in the handsomest terms 
by withdrawing his charge, asking me to ** overlook” it, and inviting 
me to arrange some plan for visiting the English prisons. I called at the 
office of the Department in Poiliament Street, and I have since visited the 
prisons at Millbank, Pentonville, Portland, Chatham, Portsmouth, Park- 
hunt, Brixton, and Fulham. To the Metropolitan prisons 1 was accom- 
panied by Sir Joshua himself, or by Captain O’Brien ; at Portsmouth, 
met Captain Gambler, the s^'cond Director ; and at all, the orders of Sir 
Joshua Jebb procured me every facility. If I had been a Government com- 
missioner I could not have had the 'way thrown more completely open to me , 
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and I have to acknowledge a courtesy, a zeal, and a personal kindness in the 
gentlemen who received me, which no official character could have exacted. 
In the course of my survey, I was told more than once that no other 
Englishman had made the same round with the same scrutiny, and I 
believe, indeed, that the only person who preceded me in a similar survey, 
upon which he was able to bestow more time, was M. Berenger, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation, in Paris, and author of an important work 
on La Repressicn Penale, de ses Foi'mes et de ses Effets. Wherever I went 

I saw numbers of men pursuing their stated tasks with order and dili- 
gence ; I saw fine buildings, matchless cleanliness, admirable contrivances 
for securing propriety and health jn all directions; I saw the traces of 
considerable improvement, and 1 did not visit a part that was not full of 
instruction. 

The EiiglLsh convict system has grown out of previous systems, partly 
llmnigh the natural progress of improvement, partly through the force of 
external pressure, and partly through the ability of its leading administi’a- 
tors. Its present magnitude may be said to result from the numbers of 
tlio English population, the proportion of crime in that population^ and, in 
a secondary degree, from the compulsory ending of colonial transportation. 
Our readers will remember that for the grave offences not visited with capital 
punishmont, transportation was the penalty — to “ Bofany Bay,” as it was 
called years back ; Australia being at first mainly colonized with crimi- 
nals. The enormous proportion of a criminally U ained and bred popu- 
lation in our Australian colonics was brought to an end in a most curious 
manner. A few indi\ iduals who approached it in a philosophic spirit saw 
the atrocious tendency of this growing evil, and forced Parliament to look 
at it; and Sir William Molesworth’s committee of 1837, which presented 

II masterly report drawn up by Sir William, was the means for closing 
that chapter in our criminal history. I will not trace the liiatory of the 
abandonment to its close, — the reluctance of New South Wales to lose 
the supply of white slave labour, and the threat to rebel when it was to 
he sent back again ; the desire of You Diemen's Land to retain it, and 
then the revulsion which made that colony rci)udiate the abomination ; 
Lord Grey’s attempt 1o distribute a little convictism to all our colonies, 
beginning with the Capo of Good Hope, and the actual revolt of the Capo 
people until the Neptune left their shores with its hateful cargo; the assent 
of Western Australia to receive the Government emigrants; and, finally, 
the avowed opinion even of that backward settlement that it must not 
have too much convictism thrown into it. Suffice it to say that by 
no slow degrees there had been an increasing pressure upon our meaos 
of accommodation at home. Principles for the guidance of the Con- 
vict Department were laid down by Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
in 184:2, and they are now clcaily to be recognized as the principles which 
guide the department in 1861. In the meanwhile, too, in 1847, a memo- 
randum was presented to the Home Office, declaring that those whited 
sepulchres,” the hulks, must be given up. 
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This memorandum was signed hy a person who forms in himself an 
important element of our convict system. In 1837 an Act was passed 
which provided that “ all plana of prisons should be submitted for the 
approval of the Secretary of State.** Lord John Russell was then Secre- 
tary of State, and he applied to the Master General of the Ordnance for 
the assistance of an officer of the Royal Engineers, to whom he could refer 
for advice. The Master General happened to know “ exactly the man** — 
Captain Jebb, the son of an officer in the Army, and himself an officer in 
the Royal Engineers, distinguished for his mastery in military engineering, 
and for his ability in imparting his information, technically as well as 
popularly. Captain Jebb presented a report on the construction of a model 
prison, with plans. That report has been translated into the French and 
German languages. Every prison in this country has subsequently been 
erected on the principle of the model, and a large prison in Paris has fol- 
lowed the same example, which has also been used in Prussia and other 
parts of the Continent. The first practical result of this plan was the Model 
Prison at Pentonville, erected by Captain Jebb. It- is built somewhat 
after the main idea of Benthani’s Panopticon; for it may be said to consist of 
four wings, which radiate from the cent'-e, .so that at a point near the main 
entrance you can literally see the whole prison. Captain Jebb was 
officially appointed Surveyor- General of the Prisons, and all plans of 
prisons, of station-houses for police, and similar structures, were subjected 
to his revision. In 1840 Captain Jebb was associated with Lord Yar- 
borough, the present Lord Evcrsley, and afterwards Sir James P. Kay 
Shuttleworth, in the management of Parkhurst Prison. Meanwhile our 
convict system had continued to grow, and it became necessary to place 
the prison at Pentonville tinder more systematic control. A commission 
for that purpose was appointed in 1842 ; amongst the commissioners were 
the Lord President of the Council, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 


Chichester, and Colonel Jebb. Six year.s later, in 1848, an entirely new 
system of convict management was constructed and carried out. Portland 
Prison was built in a situation where the labour of the convict could be 
employed on public works ; it was followed uj) by others at Portsmouth 
and Chatham ; while prisons were constructed at Dartmouth and Woking 
for invalids. The whole was placed under the management of three 


Directors, and Colonel Jebb was made the Chairman of the Directorate. 
Though he had sacrificed the pecuniary advantages of his prospects in the 
Engineers, Captain Jebb has advanced by regular steps to the rank of Major- 
General, and his public services have been rewarded by making him a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. I have by no means endeavoured to 
trace out Sir Joshua Jebb’s personal history, or I might mention other 
services which he has rendered. For instance, in 1844 he vras on Lor 
Cathoart*s commission for investigating the system of punishments in the 
Army. It is more germane to my purpose that he was afterwar fl 
appointed by the Secretary at War to organize the system of Military 
Prisons, of which he is the Ini^ector-General, and which I believe are 
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soon to witness a very important improvement in their more complete 
severance from the civil prisons. 

The entire convict system of England is How governed principally by 
two Acts of Parliament, passed in 1858 and 1857. The Act of 1853 
substituted penal servitude” for transportation, but subsequently it was 
found to be seriously defective. Although powers were taken under it to 
grant a certain remission of sentence by leave to be at large, it was con- 
sidered that, as che term of a sentence to penal servitude had usually been 
a commutation of that of transportation — four years representing seven, and 
so on — the Act did not contemplate remission as a general rule. So disagree- 
able a change of prospects at once g<ive a shock to the feelings qf the con- 
victs, of whom 6,370 were then on the hands of Government, and their 
discipline suffered accordingly. The report of Sir Joshua Jebb for 1858| 
tells us that they were in a ‘*veiy unsatisfactory state of mind, heedless 
of consequences, and giving only sullen and dogged obedience.” In 
1857 this Act was amended by another, newly fixing the periods for 
which the sentence of penal servitude might be passed, with a new pro- 
portion of the period to be remitted as a reward for good condu5t. The 
period of sentence was to range from tliree years to fifteen years and 
more. In tlie case of the shortest sentence, one-sixth might be remitted; 
in the case of a four years’ sentence, one fifth ; of six years’ sentence, 
one fourth ; and of a fifteen years’ sentence, one third. Practically, this 
enforced longer periods of imprisonment, and a system was devised at 
once for the purpose of securing discipline under the difficulties of this 
home detention by holding out inducements to good conduct, for dealing 
with refractory convicts, and for providing the prisoners with em- 
ployment on discharge. The prison at Pentonville had already been 
constructed, and it was followed by those of Portland, Chatham, and 
Portsmouth. 

The English Convict System now comprises twelve prisons — or, it 
might be said, thirteen — since Millbank has two compartments, for male 
and female prisoners. The list, then, would stand thus 

Separate Confinement — Millbank, Pentonville, Wakefield, and Leicester, contoin- 
iug in aU accommodation fur 1,G85 prisoners. 

Public Works. — Chatham, Portsmouth, Portland, with accommodation for 3,640 
prisoners. 

Woking, Dartmoor, 1,665 prisoners. 

Juvenile Male Prisoners.— Parkhurst, 300. 

Females, — Millbank, Brixton, Fulham, 1,871. 

In the Engli^ system there are three periods of probatidti 
1. Separate confinement. 2. Associated labour, or penal servitude ih 
proportion to the sentence. 8. Tioket-of-leave in the colonies or at home 
— W estem Australia being now the only colony available. 

The prisoner who is convicted of a crime which subjects him to penal 
servitude is in the first instance sent either to Wakefield or TAseWto, 
or to the Metropolitan prison at Millbank, which will hold 800 
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prisoners. The building is the old Panopticon of Jeremy Bentham, some- 
what modified; but still situated at an unhealthy spot on a flat bank 
of the Thames. The cells are not very cheerful ; and the construction 
of the building for the purposes of inspection is not very convenient, 
though it was an immense improvement on tlie prisons which had existed 
before the time of its construction. The prisoner is at once put into a 
separate cell, and provided with labour. If he is a man of any adapta- 
bility, he may be set to weaving at the hand-loom ; if he is not so capable, 
he may be turned to tailoring or shoemaking ; or if he is a man without 
any faculty for learning a trade, he is consigned to the exceedingly lovr 
occupation of mat-making, which any creature slightly above a quadruped 
can manage. If the prisoner commit any offence, the case is examined, 
and he is confined to refractory cells — strongly constructed places, in one 
or two instances padded for those who are insane, or affect to be so. 

From Millbank the male prisoners are drafted to Pentonville, wlieie 
they are again placed in separate cells and treated individually. 1‘here 
liave been many changes in the prison since it was first establihlied. 
In accordance with an old idea it was suggested that, to spai'c his being 
recognized by comrades hereafter, and to promote a salutary shaint‘, tlu* 
man should wear a mask — a cloth scull-cap, with a peak coming down 
over the face, having eyelet holes, which remind you of the Brotlicrs of 
Mercy on the Continent. The tresjiaascr was made to feci ah extra the 
moral influence of being literally ** put out of countenance.” But it was 
found that the men did recognize each other, most easily, and that no 
moral regeneration could be traced to the cloth ; so it was thrown aside. 
At first the chapel was so constructed that each prisoner was in a 8ci)iirat(* 
cell, invisible to his comrades though seen by the chaplain. This was 
found to be a total blunder. It begot listlessncss, irreverence, and worse; 
and that device, too, has been swept away — was swept away while Henry 
Mayhew was telling us about it in his London Labour and the London 
Poor; not the only good work done by that writer. I hear from the 
chaplains that the change from the dreary boxes to the open and, in many 
prisons, reaUy handsome chapel, has manifestly worked well upon the minds 
of the prisoners. And the boxes actually facilitated escape ; as in the case 
of a man named Hackett. He slipped down a ventilating shaft ; cut his 
way, with a piece of iron that he had secreted, through a small board in 
the wall at the bottom of the shaft ; walked along a narrow ornamental 
comice, over the wall, and over the Gov^or’s house to the ground. At 
first the period of detention was longer, as this prison was simply tlie 
portal to a ticket of leave in the colony or to liberty at home. It has 
now become the portal to public works. All prisoners who come to the 
Metropolis pass through it, and the period of detention was reduced, first 
to twelve months, and then to nine months. 

At first a number of trades were taught, but ultimately the occupa- 
tions were reduced to tailoring and dioetnaking for those who had pre- 
viously been artisans ; handloom-weaving for the manufiioture of woollen 
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clotL and coarse shirting; and the mat-making, which I have already 
mentioned, ranging from very handsome fancy-work to the coarsest kind of 
door-mat — a sort of rope rasp for scratching the mud off the boots. The 
two prisons of Millbank and Pentonville are indeed the manufactories for 
weaving the cloth, making the shoes, and getting up the clothes required 
for all the Convict Prisons, including the articles of wear given to the 
prisoners when they leave confinement. At Pentonville in 1857, the 
prisoners wove 68,747 yards of cloth, more than 11,500 yards of linen and 
calico stuffs for shirting, towelling, handkerchiefs, &c., besides serge and 
linsey-woolsey for the female prisoners. Tliey made nearly 7,500 pairs of 
boots and shoes, and more than 25,000 jackets, trousers, and waistcoats. 
In one year, more than 75,000 yards of cloth were woven in Pentonville. 
And although not much, if any, cheaper in price, the prison-made articles 
are better in material and wear. While Pentonville weaves, Brixton 
makes up prisoners’ linen, and washes for Pentonville and Millbank. 

Trom the top of the tower which surmounts the nucleus of the build- 
ing, you see the plan of the whole. Beneath you are the four rays, two 
of them the diameter and base of a semicircle, the other two radiating 
within the semicircle. In the three spaces between the four wa&s are 
circular enclosures, with a small edifice in the midst. These yards are 
divided by twenty radiating walla, forming so many separate long pointed 
walks, one side partially covered by a small roofing, thv^ rest being open to 
the sky. In the cei'tral lodge is placed a warder, who paces round and 
round, eyeing the pris. nors through a round hole; and in each yard paces 
a prisoner who, if he Ptaud still, is warned in a solemn tone to “ walk 
about.” The prisoners are “ taking exercise.” In front of the two fore- 
most wings is a pair of larger yards, perfectly open, without divisions, 
Laving concentric elliptical lines of ^^avement, on which are prisoners 
moving round and round, at eight paces apart, with a warder watching to 
see that they do not loiter or hurry on, to snatch a moment’s conversation. 
The enclosed yards are used for refractory, unsound, or crotchety pri- 
soners, the open yards for the remainder; but it is also very much a 
question of room. Nothing can be imagined more monotonous than this 
endless march, except, perhaps, the penal servitude of the unfortunate 
warders. 

From the tower we descend to the ^ace below within the building, 
whence you view at once the entire range of all the radiating wings. Each 
wing is open to the roof, which is wched and lighted with skylights. On 
either side are three stories of cells, with gallery footways running the 
whole length. Light winding staircases lead from tlie ground floor to the 
topmost story. The aspect of the whole is pleasant, and even architecturally 
beautiful. The cells are made of corrugated iron ; there is just room for 
the hammock to be slung, for the essential furniture of a deeping and 
dwelling-place, and lor the prisoner to turn round in. There is a bdl 
which the prisoner can pull, and in his pulling it a spring thrown out a 
moveable projecting label, which exhibits the number of his odl gad 
VOL. m.— Ko, 18. * 
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directs tibe warder to it. The bedding is good, the whole building is warm, 
and every corner is most throughly Tentilated. The man must be a 
sybarite, indeed, who would feel the smallest discomfort at the idea of 
sleeping in any of the cells outside the small refractory waid. 

The diet is simple but sufficient. At breakfast the man has three- 
quarters of an ounce of flaked cocoa, or cocoa-nibs, made, with two 
ounces of milk and six drachms of xxK>lasse8, into three-quarters of a pint 
of liquid cocoa. At dinner he has four ounces of meat, weighed when 
cooked, without bone, half a pint of soup, and sixteen ounces of pota- 
toes, weighed when boiled. At supper, one pint of gruel, sweetened 
with six drachms of molasses ; bread, twenty ounces a day, with a liberal 
allowance of salt. The materials arc all excellent. The scale of diet 
was based upon eighty actual experiments, conducted with reference to 
the influence on the health, mood, and improvement of the prisoner. 

On entering his coll, the prisoner has a notice tliat as a general 
rule convicts will be detained in flc*paratc confinement lor nine months;” 
though, I may remark in passing, I found prisoners who Lad been 
detained for more, I think, than twelve month'*, for want of room at some 
other place. If he beliavea well fur six montlis he will be allowed to 
wear a badge, which will entitle him to receive a visit from his friends; 
at the end of three more months ho will have a sc’coud badge, and be 
allowed a second visit ; the badge also entitling him to receive gratuities 
amounting to id., CJ., or hd. a wet‘k, according to the quality and 
quantity of the work perfcrnKHl. lie is warned, however, that during 
his period of confineimiit, or employment on puldic works, he has no 
claim to wages or remumration of any kind; the money is simp/r 
credited to his account, and accumulates to form a “ gratuity” given him 
on discharge. During the stage of H(*i>arate confinement, therefore, tlie 
iuduccment.s to good conduct arc : tlie wearing of the badges, tliC visit of 
friends, the consciousness that the gratuity is accumulating, the acquire- 
ment of a character which nuiy be available for remission of sentence in 
a later stage, and the avoidance of puninliment. '^Tlic punishments consist 
of the withdrawal of the badges and gratuity credit, the loss of character, 
com])lete seclusion from friends out of doors, consignment to more rigid 
ccmfinonient in the separate cells, bread and water, and the severer pim- 
ishment of flogging. Hic sanitary state of the prison is shown in the 
condition of the uifirmary, in which, when I visited the place, there were, 

1 may say, two pntieats and a half— ^he third man being but half 
invalid, and the others not seriously indispost^. 

The routane of the day is this: — At 6 o'clock the fmaoner t« rouse • 
Half an h(»ur is allowed liim to dress, to clean himBelf and his ceSl, sud to 
prepare for work- From to 7.30 he works in his cell. Half hour 
is then allowed him for breakiist. The next hour, including the 
and Yet\um to cell, is devoted to the chapel. Daring each of the 
honni, half of the priooneiv are taking their soboed instnujtaon, w 
ace taking eatereise. From 11 to 1 ie devoted to work ia ^ 
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hour is allowed for dinner ; the next after it for exercise ; from 3 to 5.30, 
work ; hali“ an hour for supper ; £pom 6 to 8, work ; one hour for reading 
and writing ; and bed at 9 o'clock. 

The convicts attend chapel every morning at a quarter past eight, and 
at four o'clod:, a portion of the Holy Scriptures being read, plainly ex- 
pounded, and enforced by exhortation. On Wednesday and Friday the 
Litany is adopted as the form of prayer, and after morning service on these 
two days instruefion is given in psalmody by the organist, a man devoted 
to his work. On Sunday there are full morning and evening services, and 
a sermon, attended by the great body of the prisoners ; very few claiming 
exception on the score of belonging to other than the Established foith. 
The chaplain daily visits the cells, and he is assisted in the work of reli- 
gious instruction by two Scriptin*c-rcaderB. I inspected the books kept 
by these gentlemen, and found some very peculiar entries. In most 
instances, however, the lessons gradually and sometimes very rapidly win 
upon the attention of their licaiers. Once for all, le? me remark that it is 
impossible to draw any very positive inference as to the reformation of 
the prisoners from his observations of a demeanour very properl)^ urged 
upon him by the religious minister. It is scarcely in human nature tliat 
even the hardest heart sliould remain quite indifferent to admonitions 
urged on Divine authority by men studiously sympathetic, and in many 
cases naturally affectionate. The visit of the chaplain and the charitable 
kindness which he shows, not only ex- officio but from genuine good 
feeling, arc such welcome breaks in the hard monotony of criminal lifo, 
that they must have their influence, and a very simple sort of cunning 
unquestionably teaches some prisoners that conformity is an easy and a 
useful mode of obtaining a prison character. From all the reports made 
to me, in all the prisons, I am inclined to think that this sort of con- 
forniity as a test of real reformation is not estimated so highly as it used 
to be. 

I have a return of the periods of instruction given for a whole 
partly in class, partly in the cell. I find that the lowest sub-seotion 
receives during the week nine hours’ instruction ; the two next above it, 
seven hours ; the next, six ; and the second, or highest class taught, four 
hours ; the first and smallest class is too much educated to need o^ooUng, 
but the master’s assistance is given to any of the men if they require si. 
The prisoners are allowed various books to retain in their cells, besides 
materials for reading and writing. They are also allowed to borrow ho(i» 
from an excellent library in the prison— the first dam, two and rwc 

reUgious book, exchanged fortnighUy ; and the other chases in pro|M»ztkm 
to their reading foculties. There is a good Hbraiy for the mbordincle 
officers of the prison, retained for their use during one year, and If ttm 
inerg<^ in the general prison library. It indudes many standard worih 
historical, scientific, phUosophioal, meditative, and miacelhnaoas. An 
toresting remade was made to me, apontaneouilj, by the Mmumm In 
several prisons of America, Ireland, and Englsnd, nd h ms nmi fMhii- 

84—3 
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larly enforced by the assistant librarian at Chatbam. It is, that as the 
range of selection has been extended from books of what is usually 
accounted an instructive or improving kind, to books of a more light and 
amusing character, and even to the most popular form of fiction, not only has 
the taste for reading improved and increased, but a demand for the graver, 
and even the most serious works, has increased in a corresponding ratio. 
The greater number still look to the Leisure Hour, Half Hours with the 
Best Authors^ &c., but they rise through Chamberses Journal to popular 
works on history, to Macaulay, Hallam, and Sismondi, to natural history 
and the Bridgewater Treatises^ and even to books of a still more philo- 
sophic character, including some on difficult subjects of pure science. 
At the same time, the demand for religious books exhibits a corre- 
sponding advance. In the list I find such works as Josephus, Fox’s 
Booh of Martyrs, Pilgrim! s Progress, and Milner’s Church History, In 
several prisons I was told of the improved mental drill — if I may use the 
expression — promoted by the use of music. Like the cheerfulness and 
symmetry which distinguish the newest prisons, like the beauty of colour 
introduced into some of the chapels, the music assists in restoring that 
harmony of sensation which is broken by the discord of crime, and is in 
itself an insensible discipline for the mind. 

From Pentonville, at the end of his nine months, the prisoner is 
carried to one of the public works prisons at Chatham, Portland, or Ports- 
mouth, Portland, as most of your readers know, is a rock in the f^ea 
connected by a narrow spit of land with Weymouth, and forming, with 
that spit of land, the protection from sea and enemy on the right hand of 
the bay. The rock rises by a very steep ascent from the inland side to a 
height of about COO feet, and crossing the midst of it between two hilN 
not quite so peaked as those of Gibraltar, you descend to an elevated 
plain on the other side, and stand on the top of a cliff 400 feet by plumb 
line from the beach below. The villages upon which you come here iind 
there, at no great distance from each other, look like a curious cro*?^ 
between an ordinary English country village, a remote Scotch town, and 
a watering place. The island generally seems to be divided between Uvo 
parties, — a sort of miscclJancous country population, and the quarries, 
whose works are eveiywhcre. There is not a tree within its four shores, 
except in Pennsylvania Park on the outward side, occupied lately by 
Mr. E. T. Smith. As you open upon the elevated plain which I have 
mentioned, the prison lies to the left of you. It is a vast structure with 
immense auxiliary grounds walled away from the rest of the island. On 
the right of you is the sea cliff; at the back lie the houses of the governor 
and the other officers, forming a complete village. The main body of the 
building, an extensive oblong, is built of wood, divided into great hrils, 
each surrounded by four stories of cells precisely like those of Pentonville* 
Here the men sleep and live, except that on the ground floor there arc two 
rooms holding about fifty men each, in which they are associated— pi*®®® 
not unlike an ordinary barrack-room. 
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When I visited the prison there were in it 1,519 men. Out of these, 
243 were in for three years, the lowest sentence; 724 for four years ; 
242 for six years, and seventeen were in for twenty years or for life. 

Of the sentences, 1,492 were for transportation, 27 penal servitude. 
There had already passed through the prison 9,072, 1,925 discharged 
by licence, and 7,147 discharged “otherwise,” including pardon for 
special reasons, and simple expiry of sentence. Thus there have been 
in the prison altogether 10,591. The open works of the prison extend 
over a considerable space, as far as the Verne Hill, which must be 
half a mile distant or more. One elevated portion is divided oflf from 
the remainder of the island by a deep ditch, which is in one part two 
hundred feet deep, and, I think, seventy-five feet broad, The'convicts 
are employed in the excavation of this ditch, in the dressing of the wall 
which ibrms its surface, in the formation of a sea-wall, and in the con- 
struction of minor outlying works of the fortification. They are also 
employed on extensive quarries, and in machine shops for the works, or 
for the use of the Admiralty. On the 29th of April last, 641 were thus 
labouring in tlic service of the Admiralty, 547 under the Ordnance, 
and 331 were in the prison either engaged as tradesmen in repairing the 
clothes of the prisoners, or in the attendance of the prison and its 
officers; for the prisoners are the servants of every establishment, — the 
bakers, the cooks, the storekeepers; always, of course, under proper 
superintendence. I osts of this kind are reserved as a sort of reward for 
the better behaved. 

In the front of the prison is an elevated bank overlooking the yard 
witliin and the grounds without, a slanting road descending by each side 
to the main gate. The prisoners muster in the yard, divided when I 
saw them into twenty-one parties. Every man is then searched, to see 
that he has carried away nothing from his cell, and they are searched 
again on returning. From the cell they sometimes take food, which is 
against the rules, as they ought to eat their meals at the regularly 
appointed times. From the works and shops they have sometimes 
brought tools, or pieces of iron, either to attempt escape, or to attack 
their officers. Tlie order at these musters is very marked ; and althougli 
the men have frequently mustered in the dark, at half-past five on a 
winter’s morning, I was told that the same order is preserved. Througli 
the prison gate they march firmly and regularly to thdr work in the 
shop, the quarries, and the fortifications, at which, including the march 
out and home again, they spend about nine hours. 

During the last nine months, an average number of 490 convicts have 
excavated 289,000 tons of stone in the ditches of the Verne Hill Estl* 
mating the work since done at the price actually paid the contractoti 
before the present able Clerk of the Works, with Us chiefs authority* 
took the matter into his own hands, the department has made a dest gain 
of 15,000?., after deducting the wear and tear of plant, &c. The masoiu^ 
in the casemates and magazines, could not be performed better. Aeoouiils 
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are kept in every shop of all work executed, 'which tell, of course, “both the 
cost of tlie establishment, and the state of the discipline. Large quantities 
of stone have been quarried by convicts, and sent off to other public 
works — to Plymouth, Portsea, Deptford, Chatham, &c. It is estimated that 
the stock of good Portland stone and roach-blocks at present piled up for 
use amounts to 80,000 tons. There are about twelve miles of railway 
in the quarries, mtidc and maintained by convicts; who repair all the 
■ivagons, trucks, machinery, and other implements required for the works. 

I was shown a series of covered arches, the casemated barracks for 
the soldiers in war time, beautifully constructed of stone, the roof lined 
with brick ; every part having a truly artistic finish. For some reason or 
other, the supreme authorities — not in the Convict Department — deter- 
mined tlaat the larger portion of tins work should be constructed by free 
labour under the contractor. The arches constructed by the convicts 
can certainly vie with the rest, and, to my eye, appeared to be even more 
precise and perfect in the finish. During the process, the convicts were 
animated to show that they could work as well as their neighbours ; and 
one of them declared that he would allow any man I forget how many 
bricks laid doAVTi at starting, and beat liim within a given time, both in 
quantity and finish ; and he did beat them all. That man appears to 
have been a genius at bricklaying ; he was proud of it, and he animated 
Lis comrades by his own enthusiastic zeal. But the men generally are 
civil in their demeanour, particularly to those officers who encourage them 
by a friendly and rympathetic manner; and the Clerk of the Works 
told me that, whatever exertions he might call for, the convicts never 


showed the slightest impatience or reluctance. 

No doubt the labour, which is energetic though not excessive, con- 
tributes to the vigour of the men ; — and of their appetites : so the dietary is 
commensurate. For breakfast, they have twelve ounces of bread made of 
ten ounces of flour, with a small quantity of potato and other necessaiy 
ingredients ; one pint of tea, with three quarters of an ounce of sugar? 


and two ounces of milk. Dinner, on four days of the week, six ounces 
of meat clear of bone, one pound of potatoes, and a six-ounce loaf. When 
potatoes are bad, rice is given. For supper, one pint of gruel, made of 
two ounces of oatmeal, and a six-ounce loaf of bread. On three days of 
the week, one pint of cocoa is given in lieu of tea at breakfast. It is 
made of three quarters of an ounce of cocoa, three quarters of on ounce 
of molasses, with two ounces of milk. On these days the dinner is varied : 
five ounces of moat arc given free of bone, with one pint of soup, and ten 
ounces of pudding. The soup is made from the boiling down of the meat, 
but in it are one ounce of barley, half an ounce of carrots and turnips^ 
half an ounce of onions, with a fair allowance of pepper and salt. The 
pudding is made with five ounces of fiour and three quarters of an ounce 
of suet. There are few families in Lemdon which command better ma- 


terials. The tea is genuine, and is of excellent quality. Strange to 
the cocoa is genuine ; for it is an article that you do not often meet in so 
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thoroughly unadulterated a condition, and it is a first-rate specimen. The 
other ingredients are all of the same high standard. The cooking is excel- 
lent ; better, far better, than in most ordinary inns. Those prisoners who 
have advanced to the first stage of the highest class are allowed, on Sun- 
days, as an addition to the ordinary fiirc, two ounces of cheese, three 
ounces of bread, half a pint of beer, and tea for supper, instead of gruel, 
if they like it. The prisoners in the fourth stage receive the same as the 
third, with the addition of a small pudding, made of fiour, suet, mUk, and 
molasses ; and baked mutton, in lieu of beef, on Thursdays and Fridays, 
and baked beef on Sundays and Mondays. TLe whoh' body of convicts, 
therefore, decidedly feed well, and I ho advanced convicts enjoy rather 
luxurious fare. These extra bums wore amongst the favours granted to 
convicts, partly as incentives to good conduct, but partly as a make- 
weight for tlie grievance when transportation was abolished ; the fourth 
stage men being men sentenced to transportation under the Act of 1853 
without any power of commuting their sentence. Prisoners who are put 
to “ light work ” ai*e allowed only one half of every article issued to the 
rest, as a check upon any malingering pretence of failure in bodily strength. 

On the 29th of April there w^ere in the infirmary twenty-two prisoners, 
rather a large proportiim of these sufiering from accidents more or less 
severe. The nature of the work subjects the men to these accidents ; but 
that liability is more than compensated by the average healtli, which is 
very feebly indicated by the statistics of the infiimary. Nothing struck 
me more than the bright and healthy look of the prisoners’ eyes through- 
out the whole body. It is far above the average in the population out of 
doors, and is ascribable unquestionably to abundance of outdoor exercise, 
regular habits, sufficient feeding, and enforced temperance. Though the 
separate confinement at Pentonville is somewhat depressing, they improve 
even there ; but at Portland they rapidly became vigorous. 

Tor certain purposes the six week days are divided into six parts ; all 
the prisoners devote the latter half of Saturday afternoon to extra cleaning 
of their cells ; and by the way, once a week every man has a bath in 
excellent baths, — another introduction to the better training found in 
social grades far above that from wliich most convicts are drawn. A relay 
of the prisoners is every day kept at the prison for the school class, so thi^ 
there is always one-eleventh of the whole number at home in school. The 
schoolroom is the chapel. These arrangements are open to serious ques- 
tion. The chapel ought not to be the schoolroom. The employment of 
die prisoners on public works renders it difficult, I cannot say impossible, 
to keep them at home for daily school, and it is only too obvious that 
half a day’s schooling once a week, part of the time devoted to writing 
private letters, cannot be so efficacious as doily teaching, even in a brief 
lesson. The letters are som^imes stopped for being of an improper 
racter : those letters were written in the chapel. 

According to his conduct the prisoner is placed in the fiiat, second, 
or third class, and the classes themselves are subdivided into stages.** 
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He is also allowed a gratuity, calculated under three heads — class, stage, 
and industry ; under the two first he may be considered to obtain this 
money reward for his prison discipline generally; the “industry** refers 
to his work only. Besides the specific punishment, every prison offence 
involves the liability to some forfeiture of the remission of the period 
for confinement allowed by the Act of 1857, and at the same time 
involves a retardation of the advanced stages. The maximum amount 
which a convict may earn towards his gratuity in one week is Is. lid?. 

Every warder in charge of a working party, or of a cell, keeps an 
account, in which the prisoner’s conduct for order or for industry is 
entered—** bad,” ** indifferent,” “ordinary,” “good,” and ** very good.” 
But a card is given to each man, on which the total of his gratuity is 
entered monthly. He can always have access to the chief warder, or to 
the Governor, to complain of any injustice; and at an examination of 
the kind which I attended, I saw that the men exercise their right very 
freely. Amongst other mementoes of good conduct is the badge which 
the prisoner wears upon his arm, showing the number of months that the 
prisoner has behaved well out of his sentence and of his whole past sojourn 
in the prison. The working of this system will be best illustrated in 
individual cases. 

N. S., aged 23, unmarried, was convicted at the sessions of a northern 
town, on the 7th of December, 1857. He was accused of breaking into 
a warehouse and stealing from it, and he was sentenced to four yoars* 
penal servitude. He had been convicted at his own town three 
times in the year 185G, and once at another town in 1857 ; his offences 
being the illegal possession of goods, or actual stealing. His conduct in 
those prisons had been ** good.** He was confined until the 9th of October 
at Wakefield, and arrived at Portland in the lowest class. During 
the period of his stay he was punished seven times ; his offences being 
talking on jxirade; fighting at labour; insubordination and insolence; 
refusing to assist in carrying the dinner; having some articles in his 
possession to which he had no right — a tin bottle, a piece of looking- 
glass, and a piece of cheese ; and being irreverent in chapel. For these 
offences he had various terms of bread and water; he was degraded 
from the first to the second class, then to the third class; and on 
the seven different occasions he forfeited forty-five of the days which 
would otherwise have been allowed him out of his total sentence for 
discharge on ticket-of-leave. But here comes into play the operation of 
another rule. It is thought undesirable to deprive the prisoner of hope; 
and if oiler punishment he has behaved well, he may come before the visiting 
director, who “ remits” some portion oLthe days he has already forfeited. 
So that ultimately N. S. only lost twenty days instead of forty-five. His 
conduct was often “ very good,” and in the latter part of his time tvas 
decidedly good. He left the prison on the 6th of April, 1861, clothed 
in an ordinary labourer’s dress, with the ticket-of-licence, the address 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, his railway ticket, and 
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21. 10«. 8flf. due to him on hia gratuity of 61. 12s. 8d. In Novemberi 
1858, ho had expressed a 'wish to go to Australia, but he had not earned 
the privilege. T^en he came to Portland he could neither read nor 
write ; his progress in the prison school had been “ fair.” 

S. D., aged 30, a single man, who could read and write imperfectly, 
was convicted in a south-eastern county, in January, 1858, of larceny. 
He had been convicted five times before of begging, vagrancy, and stealing. 
His conduct in previous prisons had been good, and he arrived from 
Pcntonville on the 2lBt of January, 1859, at Portland. He was punished 
fourteen times ; his offences were — the use of insubordinate language ; 
trying to keep a fellow-prisf>ner from his work ; refusing to work at 
various times ; refusing to turn out for labour ; refusing to attend chapel; 
threatening an officer who had reported him; trying to open his cell- 
window by removing the putty ; carrying a piece of iron bar to his cell ; 
breaking his cell window, and removing the screws from the iron work. 
After one of these offences, while in the separate cells, where he could not 
%vell commit any offence, he behaved decently, and was allowed to return 
to labour. But his punishments were various — forfeitures of repiission 
days, amounting in all to ninety-four, half-diet, or bread and water, and 
the wearing of cross-irons, with particoloured clothing; one shoulder and 
one leg being clothed in yellow for those prisoners who attempt escape, 
and in black for those who use violence towards their officers. I con- 
sider this prisoner,” says the Governor in the general remarks on his 
record, ** to be a man of very low intellect.” The man has not yet 
worked out hia time. I observe that his conduct at work has for some 
time latterly been very good. 

D. T., aged 22, was sentenced a<;a town in the north of England to 
four years* penal set vitude. He was now convicted of larceny, had been 
convicted twice before, and accused a third time, but acquitted. He 
was received on the 6th of September, 1858, from Millbank, and arrived 
as a first-class prisoner. His conduct throughout was very good ; he was 
never punished, and was discharged at the earliest possible date, with a 
prison character as “ exemplary,” 21. 12s. 8d, out of 9?. 155, &d. due 
to him, and the address of the Discharged Prisoners* Aid Society. By 
searching the records of the society I found that this prisoner did not use 
the address, possibly because his father had said that he would find him 
employment. Nor did N. S. apply to the society, 

I have before me a return of the total number of reports for punii^- 
ment brought before the Governor at Portland from the 1st of April, 1860, 
to the Slst of March, 1861. The total number of offences was 527, and 
the punishments were of the kind I have already indicated. In 248 cases 
the prisoners were reduced in class ; in nine cases they were corporally 
punished, the number of lashes being 312 in all. Fighting, insubordinar 
tion, insolence, and idleness, represent a large proportion of the bad con- 
duct. There were nine cases of assaults on prison officers; eighteen of 
destroying pubHo property. In 101 cases the offence was the haring 

‘ 84-^6 
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prohibited articles, includiDg tobacco, and traiEcking,” that is, trying to 
corrupt fellow prisoners or officers. These attempts are often detected ; I 
have no evidence that they always fail. A good many of the offences 
were committed by the same prisoner, so that the proportion of individual 
misconduct within the prison is not very great. 

I have before me similar returns for Chatham prison, where, speaking 
generally, the system is the same. The grand differences which I noticed 
are two. The main prison is in the form of a gi-eat T, the interior, if I 
remember rightly, being broader than the wings at Pcntonville, but not 
so broad as the halls at Portland, And the convicts are employed on 
Saint jMary’s It,]and in forming a great naval yard, so ilir up the Medway 
in the rear of Shcerness, and, therefore, safer from any invading force. 
The island is surrounded by deep 'water, and is completely viewed from 
the prison grounds. When I was at Chatham there were 800 prisoners 
in all : — 35 in tlie infirmary; IG in the sep.arate cells; 200 engaged in 
repairing the clothes, wasliing, and other work within the prison j and 
5i0 on the public works. On the day of my visit the rain fell heavily, 
and the men were mostly cmplo 3 *cd in their sheds, so that the scene was 
not so cheerful aj it was at Portland ; but I observed no want of alacrity. 

Wlien I visited Portsmouth Convict establishment on the 2nd of May, 
there were 984 prisoners within the confines. Of these 948 were sen- 
tenced to penal servitude,*’ 33 of them under the new Act ; 30 to 
** transportation,” all but four under tlie old Act. There were 6 men 
sentenced by coin ts-martial in China, and their case was peculiarly hard. 
The information having by some chance been mislaid, there was no record 
of their sentence or of previous conduct, and notliing to guide the allot- 
ment of their proper position in the Portsmouth prison. Of the total 
number there wore engaged in the prison wards, 13C ; engaged on the 
public works, GG3 ; in school, 91; in the infirmary, 31 ; under report for 
bad conduct, 73 ; on Southsea Common, 50. I had the opportunity of 
assisting at the interview vrhich Captain Gambler gave to the men who 
desired to speak to the visiting Director, and here I saw the working of 
the remissions. I also assisted at a remarkable scene, the trial of one of 
the prisoners who had been leader of a recent outbreak in the Doclc- 
yard shops. The convicts had suddenly risen on their officers, armed 
with chain-hooks— a sort of exasperated iron paraphrase of the hunting 
stick wliich it tvas the fashion for ** gents” to carry a few years back. 
The man was a remarkably well-grown young fellow ; ho had as 
savage a countenance as you could have encountered on Finchley Com- 
mon a hundred years ago, but his bearing here was subdued and even 
melancholy. In the room were two warders, one had been nearly killed, 
and the other much hurt. Their assailant was now surrounded by 
stout guards, and, although ho was chained, a sharp eye was evidently 
kept upon his movements. It was a difficult case to treat. The punish- 
ments in prison for desperate characters are sometimes so constantly 
repeated that they lose their efficacy ; nay, at a distinguished officer 
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observed to me, tlie frequent repetition becomes at last “ even cruel.” I 
was obliged to depart before the trial of the other prisoners, but I under- 
stood that this man, who evidently expected some dreadful penalty, was 
to receive a certain number of lashes. 

One of the most important improvements in the English system I 
uilnesscd in full play at Portsmouth : it is the special service class,” in 
which 50 men, as I have already mentioned, were engaged upon works 
on Sonthsea Coifimon. Here the men are employed, on a perfectly open 
ground, in a useful work. They are, however, commanded by Wai'ders in 
uniform ; there is an armed guard on the watch ; they wear the prison 
dre^s. That they lelt ll:c ] umiliation of this exposure 1 had manifest 
proof in tlic request mad( by one man to the Visiting Director that he 
might be brought back fiom the special class, and be employed in the 
prihon, beeaiisc he had friends wd’O pn‘?scd the place where he worked and 
1 C cognized him. When the ricpicst came before tlie Visiting Director, 
lie appeared to me inclinod to treat it as an attempt at malingering; 
but ordcr.s had alrcad}' been gi\eii by the Governor that the man should 
be removed to another gioiind VAhore he would be less seen/ It is 
obvious, however, that, under the actual circumstances, the “ promotion” 
to this exposed cla‘'S is not alwavs appreciated by the men; and thus, 
although it is intended as an incentive to good conduct, in some cases it 
operates as the reverse. An ca^’ucbt advocate of this special class is 
C'aphiin Eosq, in wl. im I was able to discern, evci. on a first and brief 
acquaintance, an active and disci iminatlng mind, a remarkably clear in- 
nght into the working of motives, and a comprehensive grasp of the whole 
subject of prison discipline. Curiously enough, when the plan was first 
proposed, he expressed doubts as t*' a suggestion of Sir Joshua Jebb’s, 
that the prison dre.-s should be discarded for men tlius employed out of 
bounds. On the other hand. Captain Rose is now anxious to lead forth a 
much larger body of men — two hundred he said — on to a common which 
he mentioned, there to employ them witliout prison dress, and, if I 
remember rightly, without guard. The special class plan has now been 
tried for three years, and so far as it has been carried, it has been attended 
with marked success. On an average the work done is fully equal to 
performed by free labour, and the men are more tractable. 

Not a hundred miles from Portsmouth I had already found myself 
walking about fields in which were employed labourers who could not very 
readily have been distinguished from ordinary workmen, except that there 
was an unaccustomed youthfulncss in the general range of their agea. 
They appeared to me to be working well, and the bailiff of the large 
farm to which they were attached spoke of them as quite up to the 
average. In doing sc I could see that he was putting a check upon him-- 
self to be what is called “moderate.” This farm is attached to Parkhurtt 
Prison, which is conducted much on what are called reformatory prin- 
ciples. So much so, indeed, that the actual reformatories have,, to a gfoiit 
extent, abstracted from the population of Parkhuret, and tbe juveuifo 
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ward particularly has been all but suppressed and merged in other wards. 
From Millbank boys under seventeen years of age who are sentenced to 
penal servitude are consigned to Parkhurst ; and boys under seventeen, 
who have been sentenced to one or two years’ imprisonment in county 
jails are also sent to Parkhurst, in both cases under the Secretary of 
State’s warrant. On arrival the prisoner is first placed in what is termed 
the probationary ward,” where he has a cell to himself. Of these cells 
there are about 123. As soon as possible after his arrival the Governor 
explains to him his position, tolls him the conditions of the prison, the 
purpose for which he is sent there, and his future prospects ; endeavouring 
to make him understand how much his future welfare will be affected by 
his own behaviour during confinement. It happens that Parkhurst Prison 
lias, and has long had, for its Governor a man peculiarly able to carry out 
this explanatory instruction. I was unlucky enough to miss Captain 
Hall ; I believe we passed each other on the pier when I left the island; 
but I had many evidences, including the very best which a man can have 
short of personal intimacy, that Captain Hall throws the whole heart of a 
conscientious English gentleman into his work, and I have in my hands 
the most sufficient evidence of his thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
his power of clear statement. In the cell of tlie probationary ward the 
boy sleeps, takes his meals, and prepares his lessons for school ; but the 
separate system which was strictly enforced when this ward was first 
occupied in 1844, and for some time afterwards, has, of late years, been 
very much relaxed. At present the separation is limited to the hours 
passed within the cell. The boys attend school in association, and are 
allowed to play together in th« exercise yard during the periods allotted 
to recreation, three times a day. Each boy is allowed to attend school 
three hours in the forenoon daily, and for the same length of time in the 
afternoon of four days in the week; the afternoons of Wednesday and 
Saturday being occupied in scouring, sweeping, and cleansing the corridor, 
staircases, cells, and passages of the w'ard. Besides his hammock and 
bedding, table, stool, and other necessary furniture for the cell, including 
a set of blacking-brushes and a hand broom, each boy has a Bible, 
Prayer-book, and Hymn-book, a slate, and lesson-books, and also an 
interesting volume from the prison library, which is changed for him once 
a week. Ceaseless attention is paid to personal cleanliness; baths being 
provided and regularly used. The medical officer is in daily attendance, 
so that the most trivial ailments are promptly attended to and carefully 
treated. Each section of the general wards contains from thirty to thirty- 
six prisoners, with two officers, a warder, and an assistant warder. The 
warder makes a weekly report to the Governor of the conduct and industry 
of each boy under his charge, and of the daily employments of his section. 
In case of continued bad conduct the term of the probationary ward may 
be prolonged to five months, but at that time or sooner the boy is trans- 
ferred to the general wards, where he is in association with others during 
the whole day, and is in separation only at night. The diet is the same 
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as in the probationary ward* The boy is employed at field labour on tbe 
prison farm firom eight in the morning till noon, and from one till six, 
excepting when it comes to his turn to attend school, as it does to each 
for one forenoon of four hours and one aitemoon of five hours in every 
week. • ' 

As soon as any boy has passed four entire months in the general wards 
without having been punished for any ofiFence against the rules, a good- 
conduct badge is granted to him in the shape of a shield of red cloth with 
the number 2 cut out and shown on white cloth underneath. This badge 
is sewn on the right sleeve of the boy’s jacket ; and, so long as he wears 
it without disgrace, he is allowed to correspond with his parents or other 
friends once in every three months ; to have threepence per we^ credited 
to his account ; to have a goodly hunk of baked plum-pudding added to 
his dinner every Sunday, and to attend a sort of recading and writing 
party from seven till eight o’clock p.m. on each week day. 

When a boy has worn the first badge for three months without any 
prison punishment, it is exchanged for a similar badge with 1 in white 
cloth on a red shield. Wlicn badge “ 1 red” has been worn for three clear 
months without disgrace, it is exchanged for “2 blue,” the numeral on a 
blue shield, and sixpence a week is accredited to this boy’s account. At the 
end of six more months he may obtain number ** 1 blue.” It is under- 
stood that every report for misconduct involving punishment carries 
with it a privation of these privileges, or suspension for a time. When 
number 1 blue has been worn for eight months, and the lad arrives 
within eighteen months of the expiration of his sentence, if he has 
behaved well he is placed in ‘‘ the second division of the liberty class,” 
where he is allowed to write to hi.*; friends once a week, and threepence 
a week additional is accredited to his gratuity. In nine months more he 
U advanced to the first division of the liberty class, and here the change 
is very marked. The boys are allowed to lay aside the prison garb, and 
to dress in a plain mechanic’s working suit, and also to have some little 
variations from the ordinary diet of the prison. To each of the boys 
with the highest badge is allotted a small garden, in which he is allowed 
to work in summer evenings, and at recreation times during the day, 
A table in the Director’s report on the Convict Prisons for 1858, is 
peculiarly interesting as showing the effect of immediate rewards on the 
conduct of the boys in the general wards. In the four previous years, 
the total number of boys in the general wards ranged from 518 to 413. 
In 1849 there were 4,176 offences, or 850 per cent., and only 23 per 
cent, of boys unpunished. There was then no incentive to good conduct* 
In 1850, hours of labour were increased, of school diminished, and badges 
were introduced; offences, 2,913, or 571 per cent. ; unpunished, 81 per 
cent. In 1851, more labour, several rewards introduced ; offences, 1,025, 
or 209-9 per cent ; unpunished, 44-24 per cent* 1862, reward system in 
full operation: offences, 708, or 171-4 per cent; unpunished, 69-2 
per cent 
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Tlie boys in the “ liberty classes ” are placed in various little posts of 
trust and confidence, and are allowed to go about the various parts of tho 
establi^ment without immediate surveillance — a relaxation of discipline 
w'hich they highly value, and are very careful not to forfeit by any trans- 
gression or abuse of the indulgence. 

The whole object of the training at Parkhurst is to fit boys for useful 
and creditable life when restored to liberty; and I am told that very 
many of them are brought to co-operate willingly in the system to which 
they are subjected. 

I must, for the present, pass over the female department of Convict 
Prisons in the most brief and rapid manner, although the subject is full oi 
interest. Millbank is the first depot for all convict prisoners who reaeli 
the metropolis, female as 'well as male. Here I find in command as 
matron, Mrs. Gibson, who brings a clear head and a hopeful heart to the 
work, and to whom 1 owe particular thanks for great pains taken in 
making me understand tlie system and its results. The newly arrived 
prisoner is placed in the separate cell of a probation class, where she 
remains six months more; and then she enters the first cl^l^s; tie 
gratuities for the third cla^s being for the second, ranging from 

od. to 7c?.; for the fir^% from Od, to 8r?., according to the ** stages” 
For the first two months after reception, the women are employed in coii 
picking; the next five months in bag-making, or other roiigh 'frork; 
then in coarse needlework. From the first clas.s are selected tlic cooks, 
cleaners, and laundiy-woracn. There is a penal claf>s. Occasionally 
there are violent ebullitions of temper amongst the ivomon ; but the 
matron remarks, with equal charity and sagacity, that difficult as the 
causes of such ebullitions may be to trace — difficult of appreciation by ns 
who have, in habits of thought, exercised judgment, and comparatively 
untold surrounding advantages, the very rcvcxsc of the convict’s tiaining 
— ^the exciting causes are no doubt correlative to the effects exhibitcvl. 
Remarks like this “ turn up ” wherever you find an active and indepen- 
dent mind brought to bear upon the broad field of penal discipline. It is 
an exceedingly important branch of the whole subject, and most certainly 
it has not been more than tentatively opened. We have to deal with 
every man whom we would infiucnce through his motives, not ours. 
Mrs. Gibson makes another remark 'wdiich is the exact converse of 'what 
I have heard from sagacious men in all prisons, and from the Secretary 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society: she tells me that the most 
refractory prisoner is not of necessity the worst woman ; it is to be 
believed that “ she will grow worse or better accordbg to the nature and 
amount of infiuenoes brought to bear upon he^.” In the same way it has 
been seen that the most conforming of prison characters is certainly not 
absolute proof of reformation. 

From Millbank, at the expiry of ten or twelve months, the woman 
passes to Brixton ; an old prison enlarged. Its form now is something 
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like thait of a bow with the middle third of the string absent ; the string 
being the new “ wings.” The general principles of its cellular construc- 
tion in the new part resemble those of the male prisons. The work is 
not so coarse as tliat at Millbank. For the most part the women behave 
well ; the official record of the bad exceptions showing an average of 
three or four per cent, on the whole number. Some of these are so 
bad/’ remarks a director, “ that they may be regarded as morally insane.” 

I saw such a ctise in the refractory ward ; a woman whom exasperating 
influences seemed to deprive of all control over her temper or tongue. 
She had not a bad face, but she lo(»kod like a fighting giantess, much in 
the same sort of state witli Ciulsor when Mr. Rarey took him^in hand; 
or with a Bermuda prisoner "whom I haw on his arrival at Dublin. The 
first comers arc sent to the old prison cell ; one wing is reserved for the 
second-class prisoners, and another for the first. Silence is enforced 
during certain hours, order and quiet at all times. The occupations of the 
onion are, washing lor their own staff of officers, for themselves, and for 
the male convicts at Millbank and Pentonville, needlework for all the 
convict prisons, and slop-work for commercial dealers. The l^omen’s 
shoes are made at Pentonville, their “ liberty boots,” in which they leai^ 
the prison, at P.'irkhurst. Save those who are carried on to Fulham, the 
women are discharged from Brixton. 

At Fulham is the “ Refuge,” which bears somewhat the same relation 
to the female prison*) that the Golden Bridf?e or the Protestant Refuge 
does to the female Convict Prisons in Ireland. The Refuge was, I think, 
full when I visited it. Tlie women are specially trained for domestic 
service, with a view to imparting active and industrious habits, a know- 
ledge of baking, cooking, laundry, and housework. The establishment 
enjoys the advantage of being close to the residence of the Chairman of 
('onvict Directoi*s, whose wifij, Lady Amelia Jebb, takes an active interest 
in promoting the objects of this adult Reformatory. It is a leading idea 
that in obtaining employment out of doors tlie most suitable places for 
the women are those where only one servant is kept, and I am told that 
many would be well adapted as farm-servants. One of the occupations 
here is washing, which is done upon a vast scale In the week ending on 
the 20th of April, 1861, there were 311 dozen of pieces washed for tho 
convict establishments, in a total of 1,028 dozen ; the remainder being on 
private account. Tlie total earnings of the w^eek were 43L 14s. 
the labour of the women being reckoned at a value only a few pence 
short of 85L In some instances the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
helps the outgoing prisoner; and, as in the case of male prisoners, tlie 
woman only draws her gratuity on showing that she is honestly employed. 
I have before mo seme score of letters addressed to the excellent lady 
superintendent, Mrs. Hmpour, which indicate that many who have left; 
the Refuge retain for it a sense of attachment and protection. 
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I have now come to the momentous question of discharge. On leaving 
the place of his confinement, the prisoner does not instantly throw off his 
responsibility. Should he be a thoroughly “ bad *’ man, indeed, without 
gratuity or character, I see nothing that is to be done but to open the door 
and let him forth, with a tolerable certainty that he will not very long be 
out of gaol. And let me remark, in passing, that the release of such a man 
amounts to nothing more than giving a holiday to an evidently confirmed 
malefactor, in order that he may do an injury to somebody as the warrant 
for continuing his residence in one of her Majesty’s convict prisons. So 
fioon as the prisoner is entitled to his discharge, he is brought before the 
Visiting Director, with a statement of particulais respecting his antecedents 
and prospects, specifying whether he seeks the help of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, or not. In some cases the prisoner has no prospects, 
no home or friends to receive him, no reference for employment ; but he 
may be a seaman, or a labourer, with a fair chance of getting work when 
he goes out. In some cases, previous inquiry, most often through the 
parish minister, paves the way for placing the prisoner hopefully. In many 
cases the man wants to emigrate. He leaves the prison, as I iiave already 
iitimated, with a new suit of clothes, an instalment of his gratuity, and a 
memorandum directing him to obtain the certificate of a magistrate, or of a 
parish clergyman, in order that he may draw the balance of his gratuity, 
sometimes paid in two instalments, according to the toUil amount, at 
the expiry of two, three, or four months. A record is kept of the date Si 
which the prisoner is discliarged, with the immediate result of his efforts 
to obtain employment. The chaplains of the prisons are very active, the 
clerical machinery being obviously available for following the prisoner a 
short way on his resumed journey in the open world. Many a man writes 
to his reverend adviser, and, in some instances, the correspondence is pro- 
tracted. I have numbers of letters before me, both by men and women, 
some by rather “distinguished” convicts, all expressing gratitude and 
affection — the majority speaking well of present condition and prospects, 
and some few confessing, with equal ardour and contrition, to backslidings. 
The number of prisoners recommended for discharge from Portland, in 
June, 18C1, is 54. Of these, 10 have offers of employment, 14 will be 
assisted by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 23 have friends who 
will give iem homes, 7 have neither home nor the offer of employment. 

I have the returns of prisoners discharged up to the end of tlie quarter 
ending March 81, 1861 ; the total number was 1,101. Of these, there 
were satisfactory reports for 773, unsatislactory of 91, no information of 
319 — ^including 22 recently discharged. 

Looking upon the establishments as a whole, there is no doubt that 
they afford opportunities for developing the industrial faculties of men, 
women, and boys who have been otherwise without training. At a shop 
on the Verne Hill, in Portland, the very intelligent Principal Warder, 
Mr. Maddock, called my attention to some window sashes, which had been 
made for the buildings in progress, and finished with completeness and 
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exactness. They were the work of two prisoners, aged twenty and twenty- 
one. The elder served for twelve months in a carpenter’s shop ; left that 
drudgery little trained to his craft, and became a gentleman’s valet; diver- 
sifying his emoluments with a continuous system of petty plunder, which 
culminated in a plate robbery to the amount of 3,000Z., and a sentence 
to penal servitude. The younger, after serving a pianoforte-maker for 
a short time, fell into bad company, was convicted several times, with 
imprisonment for periods ranging from two to twelve months, and 
passed through a sentence of penal servitude to the practical school at 
Portland. Instances in which this training is turned to Juture account 
were mentioned to me in the same place. A man, who had been a 
thief from childhood, learned the trade of a stone-cutter at Portland, 
which he left about a year ago, and he is now at regular work as a stone- 
cutter at one of the principal yards in London. Two other men, one con- 
victed of a post-office robbery, and another twice convicted for stealing, 
after they had been at Portland, found work at the Houses of Parliament ; 
then became leading men in two different building yards of London ; 
and, finally, still as leading men, emigrated to an important colony, with 
a five years’ engagement. I have similar cases from Parkhurst, supplied 
me by the Governor and hia very intelligent assistant, Mr. George 
Shirlaw, to whom prisoners who have been discharged spontaneously 
communicate their actual position. One youth proudly showed Mr. Shir- 
law his homy hands Jis evidence tliat he still works nard at shoemaking, 
while his brother, who W’as a plague at Parkhurst, has employment in 
the City, and is now a comfort to his old mother,” — both being pledged 
to visit their prison when the summer excursion trains begin. Another 
case is that of a man who keeps an humble stall in a leading street of a 
great town, under patronage of a tradesman, who is in his rear, and who 
is proud of his prott^gd. Another, on first going forth, obtained employ- 
ment as a painter; was driven away by the behaviour of his comrades, 
■who had found out his antecedents ; left his work and went back to see 
what Mr. Shirlaw would do for him.” He obtained fresh employment, 
rose to be a foreman, and is now earning 24s. a week in London. Last 
year a young soldier visited the Governor to thank him for the discipline 
he had undergone at Parkhurst, which he felt had saved him punishment 
in the army. Another young man is holding an honourable post as a 
teacher in a public department; another is a private teacher. Another 
having no home, was advised to enlist: he became servant to his com- 
manding officer, who is high in the service, and who trusted him with all 
his things. Subsequently, however, he came to consult the Governor on 
an apprehension which he had that he might be recognized by two or 
three men in the ranks who had been in the prison. The Governor 
advised him to go straight to his master and tell him Unreservedly; which 
he did, the master replying that he should never mistrust him until he 
had personal cause. One of the remarkable traits of Parkhurst is that 
inmates who have left it, and have become tradesmen, soldiers, seamen in 
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the navy or merchant service, teachers, clerks, or anything else, thus revisit 
the island, to see the Governor, and not unfreqnently the officers who 
have punished them. I have several other such stories, including that 
of a young man who left Parkhurst in 1850, is now doing well os a 
rising tradesman, and last summer visited ^*the old place*’ with his wife^ 
to thank his friend the Governor for the repeated correction which his 
long-protracted waywardness had made necessary. Amongst these better 
specimens are lads who first come with a very bad character, looking 
low in intdlect and in moral sense, but brighten up, and after all turn out 
very satis&ctorily. One instance I saw recorded was very interesting : it 
was the case of a youth who had gone out as a premising soldier, and who 
had come to the prison with a bad character from a previous prison, and 
the remark volunteered by a sagacious magistrate, that he was evidently 
of a low disposition, with no chance of being reformed. A hopeful incident 
appears but recently to have developed itself. Several captains of 
merchant ships have taken lads directly from the institution. A gentle- 
man residing in a neighbouring county engaged a young man as his 
servant before liberation, and there is reason to belici’^e tliat the engage- 
ment has turned out well on both sides. A tradesman in the immediate 
neighbourhood has taken a lad from the prison. 

There are still desperate difficulties in the way of prisoners who do 
not happen to fall in with these favourable patronizers. The excellent 
Governor of Parkhurst writes, If we feel indignation at learning thai 
home prisoner just liberated has been reconvicted, let us remember that 
his relapse has been caused by circumstances beyond the control of the 
individual,” — the stain of a prison character, the tolc-l>caring of cnemi(‘H, 
total absence of friends. Amongst those prisoners who have no prospect 
on leaving prison, and who are offered the assistance of the Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society, the majority decline for reasons not positively known, 
but probably bcc.ause they appreliend some curtailment of their liberty. 

I have already several times mentioned the Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
which has become a sort of volunteer auxiliary branch of the Convict 
Department. It is regularly recognized by tlie officials, who now liabitu- 
ally record whether or not tlie prisoners accei)t the aid proffered to them 
by the Society. The Society began its operations in June, 1857. 
Amongst its leading men are Lord Carlisle, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr Ad- 
dcrley, Mr. Samuel Gurney, Sir Harry Vcmey, and otlier practical 
philanthropists. The total number of cases stated in the last report is 
1,805 ; but the number shows a progressive increase, 779 being included 
in the lost year. Of the total number, 461 have been helped to emigrate. 
The Society takes care of the man’s money, looks out for employment, 
helps the emigrant with advice and information, and sometimes, but by no 
means in all cases, adds a few ^tilings. Women are provided with a 
lodging, under the saperintendence of a matron. I was enabled to insp^t 
the books of the Society, the secretary most obligingly supplying me with 
every information on the cases I turned up. Although in most instances 
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the information accruing to the Society continues but a few months after 
the prisoner is discharged, there is not the slightest doubt on my mind 
that to great numbers it bridges over the chasm between a life of crime 
and an honest life, and in some instances the most positive information is 
obtained. 

I have made my report ; striving to state, as plainly as I can in the 
time and space, what I have seen, and what I have been told. I wish 
in this paper to avoid the controversial part of the subject ; but I know 
tliat I should disappoint most rcadcr.s, especially those who are ^imme- 
diately interested in the question on both sides of St. George’s Channel, 
if I neglected to note the priiicij)al j)oints which struck me as marking the 
difference between the EngUbli and the Irish convict systems. 

The Irish system sprang, to a great extent, from an independent and 
original starting point. A inem]>er of a commission appointed to inquire 
into abuses — a man who did not either avoid or conceal his adoption of 
others’ experience — suggested an application of Maconochic’s principles 
with completely original adjuncts of his own. I have already explained 
how the English system sprang up from the growth of our convict popu- 
lation, the abolition of the hulks, successive reforms in prison manage- 
ment, and the pressure caused by the stoppage of transportation. The 
system claims to be judged by its success in meeting those requirements 
on principles officially laid down in 1842, with new arrangements, of new 
buildings, public works, &o. ; and it claims to have the ** difficulties” 
entailed by those requirements fairly considered. 

In Ireland, on the first admission of the prisoner, he is placed in 
separate confinement without work. From that point he is made to feel 
that his own immediate condition is dependent upon his conduct, his 
attention to schooling, and his industry. At no distant date he can thus 
promote himself to a gradually enlarged freedom of action — first to a 
better position in the ordinary prison; then to the Intermediate stage, 
where, with a diet still severe, there is fixed residence but no punishment, 
some personal freedom even in such things a.s the handling of money, 
and higher instruction ; and so, ultimately, to the ticket-of-leave, a sort 
of humble wardship with a probationary freedom out in real life, and 
actual employment. The English system presents no such direct pro- 
gressive advance. Men are put at once to the work in the first or 
** probationary ” stage of separate confinement, and tliey have instruc- 
tion in various industrial avocations. The instruction afforded at tbp i, 
stage is only in a small minority of cases applicable to the next and mere 
long-continued stages of employment on the public works, and at iki 
dockyards— the last universally condemned as an intermittent, halfl^idfiltt 
employment. There is no Intermediate stage. ” 

It is of course impossible that the intercourse which the men 
even in the elliptical walks of Pentonville, can be prevented in 
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dated gangs of Chatham and Portland ; from none of the officers of the 
public works prisons, whose rcserv'e I respected too much for any attempt 
to “draw them out,” had I any evidence to gainsay the manifest oppor- 
tunity* for mischief and contamination in the public works ; and that it 
does take place I have positive information, accidentally derived from 
those who have mingled among the convicts themselves. 

In Ireland there is no indulgence shown to the convicts on the per- 
sonal discretion or kindness of a Visiting Director; but the rigour 
enforced at first is tightened or relaxed entirely by the conduct of the 
prisoner himself. He cannot sin, relying on indulgence afterwards. In 
England, misconduct forfeits some of the days that would be remitted 
from the original sentence ; but those days may afterwards be re-granted 
by the Visiting Director. 

In Ireland, information about convicts discharged is obtained by direct 
personal intercourse. The statistics are positive; the accounts of the 
convicts extend over years; in some cases, within my personal exami- 
nation, the accounts continued for three and four years after discharge. 
The English information is obtained mainly through the filling up of 
forms issued from the central department. The English statistics yield an 
account of the convict, at the most, for four months after his discharge ; 
beyond that they are negative. 

I have repeatedly mentioned the order which upon the whole is pre- 
served amongst the convicts ; but I cannot close this paper without 
observing how impossible it is to forget that there have been outbreaks at 
all the male prisons. Those at Chatham, on the 11th February last, the 
20th March, and the 16th April, have been reported in the public papers, 
the punishment extending to hundreds who had obtained prison cha- 
racters for good conduct. The public reports of these tumults are said to 
Lave been exaggerated, especially of the second. In the third outbreak 
a man who had complained against a warder at the head of his party, in 
order to get liimsclf removed to another party, induced his comrades to 
leave work for ten minutes. He was in prison for the third conviction, 
and his chief helpmate in the outbreak was also in for his third convic- 
tion. I have mentioned the trial of the man who was tried for a very 
savage outbreak in Portsmouth Docks. I stood on the Verne Hill, the 
scene of the serious outbreak in the Portland Prison. We have read 
how some five young men at Parkhurst murderously attacked a warder 
in the fields this month. I heard something of the formidable outbreak 
at Dartmoor a few years since, when, I have been told, though on no 
official authority, one or two of the wards were left in charge of a con- 
vict; and the papers report the recent attempt of three convicts to 
escape from Dartmoor. I will enter into no inquiry as to the causes 
of these tumults and irregularities. 1 have not yet received any satisfac- 
tory report of the facts such as I am sure could be brought forward under 
pressure of counsel in a court of law ; and I seldom care to go 
fru:tB into suraises or constructive interpretations. 
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Indiyidualization is admitted by the convict prison authorities, includ- 
ing the very highest in England, to exercise a most important influence 
for good. It is a guiding principle in the Irish system, from the admission 
of a prisoner to the expiry of his ticket-of-licence. Partially attempted 
in the earliest and much shorter stage, the Engli^ system exhibits no 
attempt to pursue the rule in the public works prisons. 

1 am well aware tliat objections are urged against smaller establish- 
ments in England, on the score that public works cannot be carried on 
with small bodies of men ; that the expenses would be greater ; that the 
system of convict discipline would be exhibited in a less deterrent aspect ; 
that the English police would not be available to assist in working the 
system; and that in fairness to the men the tise of “marks’^ for school 
progress would not bo compatible with employment on public works. In 
iny present report I am scnipulously abstaining from controversy, and I 
need not go into the last question, since the subject of my inquiry haa 
not been the best means of promoting public works, but the best cor- 
rectional discipline for convicts. With regard to the other objections, I 
will limit myself to two remarks : — , 

1. The things declared impossible, I sliowed in my report on the Irish 
system to be accomplished facts. 

2. In my present report I have sIioto that some of the elements 
exist in England. This is made evident by the results obtained at Park- 
hurst, where I saw b lys working in the open field ; by tlie avowed wish 
of Captain Rose, based on his own experience, to expand the special class 
at Southsea into a more genuine Intermediate stage, on some open but 
more secluded common ; and by the successes of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, and of Captain Ilall, 3ven among the neighbours of hia 
own establivsliment, in getting good places for known convicts. In the 
presence of facts like tlicse, it would be futile to occupy more space in 
debating what “would be;” for where we have known facts and oppor- 
tunity for further tests, no value can attach to any such discussions in the 
subjunctive mood. 

The only opinion I feel at present warranted in expressing is, that 
the whole subject — the arbitrary limitation of certain attained successes 
to Ireland, the arrest of a like progress in England, and the unex* 
plained restrictions put upon Mr. Childerses Committee of the Commons oi^ 
Australian transportation, and its final abandonment — appear to me to 
challenge a far more authoritative investigation and review than any 
which could be given to it by a private inquirer, however painstakingi 
and however handsomely assisted, as I have been, by every man con^^ 
cemed, from the humblest warder to Sir Joshua Jebb himself. For the 
question involved is nothing more nor less than this — ^Do yre not already 
know the means of diminishing the positive amount of misery throi^ 
criminal depravity in this land, and of proportionately oontraetiiig ila 
sources for the future 7 
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HEY sometimes call it a 
^ “ breakfast ; ’* and if we 

I ' consider that people have 
^ not only taken that meal 

“i about six hours before, 

but since then in all 
/{ ffi I human probability have 

[rj jBy eaten a good lunch, the 

^ appropriateness of ilio 

' i '^ss/ name must be obvious to 
> all. The reafeon why it 

. \r*^> is called a morning 

party** must be that it 
' takes place rather late in 
^ j r afternoon. 

These entertainments generally are to be met with a few miles out- 
side of Londoi^. After a drive U]K)n a dusty road, under a hot sun, the 
sensation is agreeable of stepping on to a bright greensward, over wliicli 
are moving in a graceful and languid manner ladies and gentlemen, drcssc'd 
in all the colours of the rainbow and of tlie fashion. Huge, luxuriant 
chesnut-trecs spread out their shadows, wliich flicker with the glaring 
sunlight in a dazzling manner over clouds of muslin — the wearers of which 
stare at one another or talk to one another to the music of the lioyal 
Horse Guard.s, lied or Blue. 

Such is the genend dbaracter of the morning party; but at this 
present time a most blessed form of amusement has taken possession of 


the world, and no fashionable party is complete without the presence of 
Aunt Sally.** Who that worthy person originally was, and what she 
did that sticks sliould be peipetualiy flung at her bead, are questions at 
present shi'ouded in mystery. Judging by licr complexion, which is as 
black as it con be painted, one is led to think she comes flrom the land of 
Serenaders. A great event it was when first she was introduced into polite 
society ; for besides giving employment to the aristocratic classcsi when 
destitute in the pursuit of pleasure, it has a beneficial efleot on the 
manners, as tending to mitigate stiflness and unnooessaiy dignity of 
deportment — a very haughty air being scarcely compatible for any lexigth 
of time with the act of flinging a succession of sticks at Aunt Sally’s” 
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head. And a swell of great pretensions has been seen to commence play- 
ing with a very serious and condescending air, by degrees to warm into it, 
get excited by repeated failures, then by a lucky stroke to succeed in 
smashing the old lady’s pipe into atoms — ^and what with the elation con- 
sequent on that event, to forget to be affected or important for perhaps 
ten minutes 1 

The able inventor of this entertamment knew tliat when he created 
“ Aunt Sally ” he was supplying two great wants of mankind — the appe- 
tite for pummelling, and the love of destruction ; the first met by the 
repeated application of the sticks to the “ Aunt’s countenance, the 
second by the occasional annihilation of the pipe which protrudes from 
lier face in the place where her nose ought to be. Hence the popularity 
of the game. 

Opinions will probably continue to be divided as to the relative merits 
of ‘‘ Aunt Sally,” and the older, but, in some respects, similar “ Knock- 
’ein-downs,” bo long an important feature at every racecourse and fair 
(three throws a penny). My own view, after considering the matter fully, 
and making repeated practical experiments, is, that the latter pursuit, at 
the moment when one, aiming at a pincushion, which is surmounted by a 
needle-case in the form of a very yellow apple, on the top of wliich is 
perched a small wooden doll in an angular and defiant attitude, the whole 
being nicely poibed on the point of a slender stick — that when one lets fly 
a well-directed shot — that is to say, stick — and sends pincushion, needle- 
case, and doll flying in different directions — my decided opinion is that 
the feeling of pride, and gratification, and triumph, is more intense than 
can be derived from any pro(^(^ in connection with the game of “ Aunt 
Sally.” 

Those who prefer to “ Aunt Sally ” the mild quadrille may enjoy that 
gentle form of exercise under the shade of a marquee ; and any one who 
wiblies it may, in another marquee, eat ice or drink tea. 

When the sun has sunk behind the trees, and the sultry day has 
changed to evening, and when to linger in the fresh air and amongst 
the trees seems desirable, it is time to depart. Every one drives back to 
town. 
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X- 

I>i:ai> I Tliirteen a montli ago ! 

Short and narrow her life’s walk. 
Lover’s love she conld not know 
Even "by a dream or talk : 

Too yonng to be glad o£ yonth ; 

Missing honour, labour, rest, 

And the warmtb of* a babe’s mouth. 

At the blossom of her breast. 
Must you pity her for this. 

And for all the loss it is 

You, her mother with wet face. 
Having had all in your case ? 


IT. 

Just so young but yesternight. 

Now' she is as old as death. 

Meek, obedient in your sight. 

Gentle to a beck or breath 
Only on last Monday ! yours. 

Answering you like silver bells 
Lightly toiiched I an hour matures : 

You can teach her nothing else. 

She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt’s pyramid. 

By those eyelids pale and close 
Now she knows what Ehamses knows. 


HI. 

Cross her quiet hands, and smootlx 
l>own her patient locks of silk. 
Cold and passive as in truth 

You your fingers in spilt milk 
I>rew along a marble floor ; 

3ut her lips you cannot wring 
Into saying a word more. 

Yes ” or ‘‘no,” or such a thing. 
Though you call and beg and wreak 
Half your soul out in a shriek. 

She will lie there in default 
And most innocent revolt. 


IV. 

Ay, and if she spoke, may be 

She would answer like the Soi^*, 
What is now ’twixt thee and me ? ** 
Lreadiul answer 1 better none. 
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Yours on Monday, God’s to-day ! 

Yours, your child, your blood, your heart. 
Called . . . you called her, did you say, 
“Little Mattie” for your pait? 

Now already it eounds strange. 

And you wonder, in this change. 

What He colls His angol-crcafure, 

Higher up than you can reach lier. 


V. 

'Twtua a gi’cen and easy world 
As she took it I room to play, 
(Though one’s hair might get unciirloJ 
At tlie far end of the day.) 

What she suflered she shook o(F 
In the sunshine ; what she sinned 
She' could pray on higli eiiough 
To ke‘cp sate above the wind. 

If ropiovcd by God or you, 

’Twaa to better her she knew; 

And, if crossed, she gatliored still 
’Twas to cross out something ill. 


VI, 

You, you had the right, yon thought. 
To suiwey her with awe<t scorn, 
Poor g.iy child, who liad not caught 
Yet the octave-stictch forlorn 
Of your larger wisdom ! N.iy, 

Inow your places arc ch»^ngod so. 

In that same superior way 
Slie regards you dull and low 
As you did herself exempt 
From life’s sorrows. Grand contempt 
Of the spirits risen awhile. 

Who look back with such a smile! 


vn. 

There’s the sting of ’t. Tliat, I think, 
Hurts the most, a thousandfold I 
To feel sudden, at a wink, 

Some dear child we used to scold. 
Praise, love both ways, kiss and tease, 
Teach and tumble as our own, 

All Its ciirls about our knees, 

Bise up suddenly full-gi*own. 

Who could wonder such a sight 
Made a woman mad outi iglit I 
— — Show me Michael with the swqrd 
Bather than such angels, Lord! 

ELIZABETH BASBI^TT 
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CIIArXEB V. 

Il Padre Francesco. 

The next morning Elsie awoke, as was lier custom, when the very faintest 
hue of dawn streaked the horizon. A hen who has seen a hawk balancing 
his wings and cawing in mid air over her downy family, could not have 
awakened with her feathers, metaphorically speaking, in a more bristling 
state of caution. 

Spirits in the gorge, quotha? ’* said she to herself, as she vigorously 
adjusted her dress. “ I believe so, — spirits in good sound bodies, I 
believe ; and next wc shall hear, there will be rope-ladders, and climbings, 
and the Lord knows what. I shall go to confession this very morning, 
and tell Father Francesco the danger ; and instead of taking her down to 
sell oranges, suppose I send her to the sisters, to carry the ring and a 
basket of oranges ? 

“Ah, ah I ” she exclaimed, pausing, after she was dressed, and address- 
ing a coarse print of Saint Agnes pasted against the wall, — “ You look very 
meek there, and it was a great thing, no doubt, to die as you did ; but if 
you’d lived to be married and bring up a family of girls, you’d have 
known something greater. Please, don’t take offence with a poor old 
woman who has got into the way of speaking her mind freely I I’m 
foolish, and don’t know much, — so, dear lady, pray for me I ” And old 
Elsie bent her knee and crossed herself reverently, and then went out, 
leaving her young charge still sleeping. 

It was yet dusky dawn when she might have been seen kneeling, with 
her sharp, clear-cut profile, at the grate of a confession-box in a church 
in Sorrento. Within was seated a personage who will have some influence 
on our Btoiy, and who must, therefore, be somewhat minutely introduced 
to the reader. 

II Padre Francesco had only within the last year arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, having been sent as superior of a brotherhood of Capuchins, 
whose convent was perched on a crag in the vicinity. With this situation 
came a pastoral care of the district ; and Elsie and her granddaughter 
found in -him a q)iritual pastor very different from the fat, jolly, easy 
Brother Girolamo, to whose place he had been appointed. The latter 
had been one of those numerous priests token from the peasantry, who 
never rise above the average level of thought of the body from which 
they are dra^vn. Easy, . gossipy, fond of good living and good stories, 
sympathetic in troubles and in joys, he had been a general fevourite in 
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the neighboui-hood, without exerting any particiilaily spiritualizing 
influence. 

It required but a glance at Father Francesco to see that he was, in all 
respects, the opposite of this. It was evident that he came from one of 
the higher classes, by that indefinable air of birth and breeding which 
makes itself felt under every change of costume. Who he might be, 
what might have been his past history, what rank ho might havQ borne, 
what part played in the great warfiire^of life, was all, of course, sunk in 
the oblivion of his religions profession ; where, a« at the grave, a man laid 
down name and fame, past histoiy, and woi Idly goods, and assumed a 
coarse garb and a name chosen fi om the roll of the saints, in token that 
the world that had known him should know luin no more. 

Imagine a man between thirty and forty, with that round, full, evenly 
developed head, and tliosc chiselled features which one sees on ancient 
busts and coins no loss than in the streeftj of modern Rome. The cheeks 
were sunken and sallow ; the large, black, melamlioly eyes Lad a wistful, 
anxious, penetrative expression, that bespoke a stringent, earnest spirit, 
which, however deep might be tlie grave in which it lay buried, had not 
yet found repose. The Jong, thin, delicately formed hands were emaciated 
and bloodless; they clasped, with a nervous eagerness, a rosary and 
crucifix of ebony and si her, — the only mark of luxmy that could be 
discerned in a costume unusually tbreadbaie and squalid. The whole 
pictiuc of the man, as he sat there, had it been pgdnted and hung in a 
gallery, was such as inubt have impressed every person of a certain amount 
of sensibility with the conviction that behind that strong, melancholy, 
earnest face lay one of those hidden histories of human passion in which, 
the vivid life of mcdiaiYal Italy was so fertile. 

lie was listening to Elsie, as she kneeled, with that easy air of 
superiority which marks an experienced man of the world, yet with a 
grave attention which show’cd that her communication had awakened 
the deepest interest in his mind. Every few moments he moved slightly 
in his seat, and interrupted the flow of the narrative by an inquiry 
conci&ely put, in tones which, clear and low, had a solemn and severe 
distinctness, producing, in the still, dusky twilight of the church, an 
almost ghostly effect. 

When the communication was over, he stepped out of the coniessfonaZ 
and said to Elsie, in parting, — “ IVIy daughter, you have done well to 
take this in time. The devices of £?atan in oiii- corrupt timea are nume- 
rous and artful, and they who keep the Lord's sheep must not Bleep* 
Before many days I will call and examine the cliild; meanwhile 1 
approve your course.” 

limaB curious to see the awe-stiuck, trembling manner in which old 
Elsie, generally so intrepid and commanding, stood before this man, in hia 
brown rough woollen gown with his corded waist ; but she had > an 
instinctive perception of the presence of the man of superior birth, no 
less than a reverence for the man of religion. 


85—2 
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After she had departed from the church, tlic Capuchin stood lost in 
thought. To explain liis reverie, we must throw some further light on 
his history. 

II Padre Francesco, as his appearance and manner intimated, was, in 
truth, descended from one of the most distinguished families of Florence, 
lie was one of those whom an ancient writer characterizes as “ men of 
longing, desire.” Born with a nature of restless stringency, that seemed 
to doom him never to know repose, and excessive in all things, he had made 
early trial of ambition, of war, and of what the gallants of his time called 
love ; plunging into all the dissipations of a most dissolute age, and out- 
doing in luxury and extravagance the foremost of his companions. 

The wave of a great religious impulse — which in our times would 
have been called a revival — swept over the city of Florence, and bore 
him, with multitudes of others, to lis^^en to the fervid preaching of the 
Dominican monk, Jeiome Savonarola; and amid the crowd that trembled, 
wept, and beat their breasts under those awful denunciations, he, too, felt 
within himself a heavenly call, — the death of an old life and the uprising 
of a new purpose. 

The colder manners and more repressed habits of modern times can 
give no idea of the wild fervour of a religious revival among a people 
so passionate and susceptible to impressions as the Italians. It swept 
society like a spring torrent from the sides of the Apennines, bearing 
all before it. Houses weie sacked with religious fervour by penitent 
owners, and licentious pictures, statuary, and books, and the thousand 
appliances of a luxurious age, were burned in the great public square. 
Artists convicted of impure and licentious designs threw their palettes and 
brushes into the expiatory flames, and retired to convents, till called forth 
by the voice of the preacher, and bid to turn their art into purer and 
nobler cbannels. Since the days of Saint Francis no such profound 
religious iinpulse had agitated the Italian community. 

In our times a com^ersion is signalized by few outward changes, how- 
ever deeply the inner life has been stirred • but the life of the Middle 
Ages was profoundly symbolical, and requiicd the help of material images 
in the expression of its convictions. 

The gay and dissolute young Lorenzo Sforza took leave of the world 
with rites of awful solemnity. He made his will, disposed of all his 
worldly property, and assembling his friends, bade them the farewell of a 
dying man. Arrayed as for the grave, he was laid in his coffin, and thus 
carried fiom his stately dwelling by the brethren of the Misericordia, 
who, in their ghostly costume, with mournful chants and lighted candles, 
bore him to the tomb of his ancestors ; where the coffin was deposited in 
the vault, and its occupant passed the awful hours of the night in dftkness 
and solitude. Thence he was carried, the next day, almost in a state of 
insensibility, to a neighbouring convent of the severest order, where, for 
some weeks, he observed a penitential retreat of silence and prayer, neither 
seeing nor hearing any living being but his spiritual director. 
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The eflcot of all this on an artlcnt and sensitive temperameait can 
scarcely be conceived ; and it is not to be wondered at that the once gay 
and luxurious Lorenzo Sforza, wluu emerging from this tremendous 
discipline, was so wliolly lost in the worn and weary Padre Francesco that 
it seemed as if in fact he had died and another had stopped into his place* 
The iiice was ploughed deep wiih haggard furrows, and the eyes were aa 
those of a man who has seen the fearful secrets of another life. Ho 
vo^intarily sought a ]>oat as far removed as possible from the scenes of his 
early days, so as more c^jpletely to destroy his identity with the postj 
and he devoted himself witli enthusiasm to the task of awakening to a 
higher spiritual life iho indolent, self-indulgent monks of his order, and 
the ignoiant peasantry of the vicinity. 

But he soon discovorod, wluit every earnest soul learns who has been 
baptized into a s^nse of tilings invisible, how utterly powerless and imnt 
any mortal man is to insjjire others with his own insights and convict ions* 
With bitter disconragoinent and chagrin he saw that the spirilnal mail 
must for ever bear the dead veiglit of all the indolence and indifleroiiu* and 
animal sensuality that siiriound him — that the curse of Cassandra is upon 
him, for ever to burn and writhe under awful visions of truths which no 
one around him will regard. In early life the associate only of the cul- 
tivated and the refined, F.»ther Francesco could not but experience at 
times an insupportable enmii in listening to tlie confessions of people who 
had never learned either to think or to feel with any degree of distinctness, 
and whom his most fervent exhortations could not lift above the most 
trivial interests of a mere animal life, lie was weary of tin* childish 
quarrels and bickerings of the monks, of their puerility, of Llieir selfish- 
ness and self-indulgeiicc, of their hopeless vulgarity of niiiul, and utterly 
discouraged with their inextricable labyrintlis of deception. A melan- 
choly deejj as the grave seized on him, and he redoubled his austerities, 
in the hope that by making life painful he might maltc it iilso short. 

But the first time that the clear, sweet tones of Agues rang in his 
ears at the confessional, and her words, so full of unconscic^us poetry and 
repressed genius, came like a strain of bwcet music through the grating, he 
felt at his heart a thrill to whicli it had long bceu a stranger, and which 
seemed to lift tlie weary, aching load from ofl‘ his soul, as if some invisible 
angel liad borne it up on his wings. 

In his worldly days he had known women as the gallants in Boccaccio's 
romances knew them, and among them one enchantress whose sorceries 
had kindled in his heart one of those fatal passions which burn out the 
whole of a man's nature, and leave it, like a sacked city, only a smoulder* 
ing heap of ashes. Deepest, therefore, amongst his vows of renunciation 
had been those which divided him from all womankind. The gulf that 
parted him and them was in his mind deep as hell, and he thought of th4 
sex only in the light of temptation and danger. For the first time in his 
life, an influence serene, natural, healthy, and sweet breathed over him 
from the mind of a woman — an infiuence so heavenly and peaoeftil that he 
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did not challenge or suspect it, but rather opened hia worn heart insensibly 
to it, as one in a fetid chamber naturally breathes freer when llae fresh air 
is admitted. 

How charming it was to find his most spiritual exhortations seized 
upon with the eager comprehension of a nature innately poetic and ideal 1 
Nay, it sometimes seemed to him as if the suggestions which he gave her 
dry and leafless, she brought again to him in miraculous clusters of flowers, 
like the barren rod of Joseph which broke into blossoms when he vas 
betrothed to the spotless Mary ; and yet, witjial, she was so humbly 
unconscious, so ahsolutedy ignorant of the beauty of all she said and 
thought, that she impressed him less as a mortal woman than as one of 
tliose divine miracles in feminine form of which he had heard in the 
legends of the saints. 

Tlienceforward his barren, discouraged life began^to blossom with 
wayside flowers; and he mistrusted not the miracle, because the flowers 
were all heavenly. The pious thought or holy admonition that he saw 
trodden under the swinish feet of the monks he gathered up again in hope: 
she would und(TStand it ; and gradually all Lis thoughts became like 
carrier-doves, which, having once learned the way to a favourite haunt, 
arc ever fluttering to return thither. 

Sucli is the wonderful power of human sympathy, that the discovery 
even of the existence of a soul capable of understanding our inner life 
often operates as a perfect charm : every thought, and feeling, and aspira- 
tion carries with it a new value, from the interwoven consciousness that 
attends it of the worth it would bear to that other mind ; so that, while 
that person lives, our existence is doubled in value, even though oceans 
divide us. 

The cloud of hopeless melancholy which had brooded over the mind 
of Father Francesco lifted and passed away, he knew not why, he knew 
not when. A secret joyfulness and alacrity possessed his spirits; his 
prayers bccan^e more fervent and his praises more frequent. Until noAv, 
his meditations had been most frequently those of fear and wrath — the 
awful majesty of God, the terrible punishmen!; of sinners ; these he con- 
ceived with all that haggard, dreadful sincerity of vigour which charac- 
terized the modem Etruscan phase of religion, of which the Inferno of 
Dante was the exponent and the out-come. His preachings and his 
exhortations had dwelt on that lurid world seen by the severe Floren- 
tine, at whose threshold hope for ever departs, and aromid whose 
eternal circles of living torture the sliivering spirit ganders dismayed 
and blasted by terror. 

He bad been shocked and discouraged to find how utterly vain had 
been his most intense efforts to stem the course of sin by presenting these 
images of terror : how hard natures had listened to them witih only a 
coarse and cruel appetite, which seemed to increase their hardness and 
brutality ; and how timid ones had been withered by them, like flowers 
scorched by the blast of a furnace ; how, in fact, as in the case of those 
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cruel executions and bloody tortures then universal in the jurisprudence 
of Europe, these pictures of eternal torture seemed to exert a morbid, 
demoralizing influence which stimulated the growth of iniquity. 

But since his acquaintance with Agnes, without his knoAving exactly 
why, thoughts of the Divine Love had floated into his soul, filling it with 
a golden cloud like that which of old rested over the mercy-seat in that 
sacred inner temple where the priest alone was admitted. He became 
more affable and tender, more tolerant to the erring, more fond of little 
children ; would stop sometimes to lay his hand on the head of a child, or 
to raise up one who lay overthroAvn in the street. The song of little birds 
and the voices of animal life became to him full of tenderness ; and his 
prayers by the sick and dying seemed lo have a melting p,0Avcr, such as he 
had never known before. It Avas spring in his suiil, — soil:, Italian spring, 
— such as brings out the musky breath of the cyclamen, and tlie fiuut, 
tender perfume of the primrose, in every moist dell of the Apennines. 

A year passed in this way ; perhaps the best and happiest of his 
troubled life, — a year in Avliich, insensibly to himself, the weekly inter- 
views Avith Agnes at the confessional became the rallying j)oints around 
which the whole of his life was formed, and she the unsuspected spring of 
his inner being. 

It was his duty, he said to himself, to giA-^e more than usual time and 
thought to the working and polishing of this wondrous jewel Avhich had 
so unexpectedly been entrusted to him for the adorning ol’ his Master’s 
croAvn ; and so long as he conducted himself with the strictest circumspec- 
tion of his office, what had he to fear in the way of so delightful a duty? 
He had never touched her hand ; never had even the folds of her passing 
drapeiy brushed against his garments of mortification and renunciation; 
never, even in pastoral benediction, had he dared lay liis hand on that 
beautiful head. It is true, he had not forbidden himself to raise his 
glance sometimes, when he saw her coming in at the clnirch-door and 
gliding up the aisle with doAvneast eyes, and thoughts evidently so fiir 
above earth, that she seemed, like one of Fra Angelico’s angels, to bo 
moving on a cloud, so encompassed with stillness and sanctity that ho 
held his breath as she passed. 

But in the confession of Dame Elsie that morning he had received a 
shock which tlirew his whole interior being into* a passionate agitation 
which dismayed and astonished him. 

The thought of Agnes, his spotless lamb, exposed to lawless and licen- 
tious pursuit, of whose nature and probabilities his past life gave him only 
too clear an idea, ^as of itself a very natural source of anxiety. But 
Elsie had unveiled to him her plans for her marriage, and consulted him 
on the propriety of placing Agnes immediately under the protection of the 
husband she had chosen for her ; and it was this part of her communica- 
tion which had awakened the severest internal recoil, and raised a tumult 
of passions which the priest vainly sought either to assuage or under- 
stand* 
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did not clmllcnge or suspect if, but rather opened his worn heart insensibly 
to it, as one in a fetid chamber naturally breathes freer when the fresh air 
is admitted. 

How charming it was to find his most spiritual exhortations seized 
upon with the eager comprehension of a natui-e innately poetic and ideal 1 
Nay, it sometimes seemed to him as if the suggestions Avhich he gave her 
th y and leafless, she brought again to him in mir.aculous clusters of flowers, 
like the barren rod of Joseph which broke into blossoms when he vas 
betrothed to the spotless Mary ; and yet, witjial, she was so humbly 
unconscious, so absolutely ignorant of the beauty of all she said and 
thought, that she impressed him less as a mortal woman than as one of 
those divine miracles in feminine form of -which he had heard in the 
legends of the saints. 

Thenceforward his barren, discouraged life began ^to blossom wdth 
w^aybide flowers ; and he mistrusted not the miracle, because the flowers 
were all heavenly. The pious thought or holy admonition that he sjiw 
trodden under the swinish feet of the Tiionks he gathered up again in hope: 
she would understand it; and gradually all his thoughts became like 
carrier-doves, which, having once learned tlic way to a favourite haunt, 
arc ever fluttering to return tliither. 

Such is the wondei ful power of human sympathy, that the discovery 
even of the existence of a foul capable of understanding our inner life 
often operates as a perfect clnirm : every thought, and feeling, and aspira- 
tion carries with it a new value, from the interwoven consciousness that 
attends it of the worth it would bear to that other mind ; so that, -while 
that person lives, our existence is doubled in value, even though oceans 
divide us. 

The cloud of hopeless melancholy which had brooded over the mind 
of Father Francesco lifted and passed away, he knew not why, he knew 
not when. A secret joyfulncss and alacrity possessed his spirits ; his 
prayers became more fervent and his praises more frequent. Until now, 
his meditations had been most frequently those of fear and ^vrath — the 
awful majesty of God, the terrible punishment of sinners ; these he con- 
ceived with all that haggard, dreadful sincerity of vigour which charac- 
terized the modern Etruscan phase of religion, of which the Infermo of 
])ante was the exponent and the out-come. His preachings and his 
exhortations had dwelt on that lurid world seen by the severe Floren- 
tine, at whose threshold hope for ever departs, and around whose 
eternal circles of living torture the shivering spirit j\randcrs dismayed 
and blasted by terror. 

lie had been shocked and discouraged to find how utterly vain had 
been his most intense efforts to stem the course of sin by presenting these 
images of terror ; how hard natures had listened to them with only a 
coarse and cruel appetite, which seemed to increase tlieir hardness and 
brutality ; and how timid ones had been withered by them, like flowers 
scorched by the blast of a furnace ; how, in fact, as in the case of those 
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cruel executions and bloody tortures then universal in the jurisprudence 
of Europe, these pictures of eternal torture seemed to exert a morbid, 
demoralizing influence which stimulated the growth of iniquity. 

But since his acquaintance with Agnes, without his knowing exactly 
why, thoughts of the Divine Love had floated into his soul, filling it with 
a golden cloud like that which of old rested over the mercy- seat in that 
sacred inner temple where the priest alone was admitted. He became 
more aflable and tender, more tolerant to the erring, more fond of little 
children ; would stop sometimes to lay his liand on the head of a cljild, or 
to raise up one who lay ovdrtlirown in tha street. The song of little birds 
and the voices of animal life became to him full of tenderness ; and his 
prayers by the sick and dying seemed 1o have a melting power, such as he 
had never known before. It was spring in his soul, — soft, Italian spring, 
— such as brings out the musky breath of the cyclamen, and the faint, 
tender perfume of the primrose, in every moist dell of the Apennines. 

A year passed in this way ; perhaps the best and happiest of his 
troubled life, — a year in which, insensibly to himself, the weekly inter- 
views with Agnes at the confessional became the rallying q>oints around 
which the whole of his life was formed, and she the unsuspected spring of 
his inner being. 

It was his duty, he said to himself, to give more than usual time and 
thought to the working and polishing of this wondrous jewel which liad 
so unexpectedly been entrusted to him for the adorning of his Mastei**8 
crown ; and so long as he conducted himself with the strictest circumspec- 
tion of his office, what had he to fear in the way of so delightful a duty? 
He had never touched her hand ; never had even the folds of her passing 
drapery brushed against his garments of mortification and renunciation ; 
never, even in pastoral benediction, had he dared lay his hand on that 
beautiful head. It is true, he had not forbidden himsell’ to raise his 
glance sometimes, when he saw her coming in at the church-door and 
gliding xip the aisle with downcast eyes, and thoughts evidently so far 
above earth, that she seemed, like one of Frii Angelico’s angels, to be 
moving on a cloud, so encompassed with stillness and winctity that he 
held his breath as she passed. 

But in the confession of Dame Elsie that morning he had received a 
shock which threw his whole interior being intd’^a passionate agitation 
which dismayed and astonished him. 

The thought of Agnes, his spotless lamb, exposed to lawless and licen- 
tious pursuit, of whose nature and probabilities his past life gave him only 
too clear an idea, ■#aa of itself a very natural source of anxiety. But 
Elsie had unveiled to him her plans for her marriage, and consulted him 
on the propriety of placing Agnes immediately under the protection of the 
husband she had chosen for her ; and it was this part of her communica- 
tion which had awakened the severest internal recoil, and raised a tun^ult 
of passions which the priest^ vainly sought either to assuage or under- 
stand. 
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As soon &s Ilia morning duties were over, he repaired to his convent, 
sought his cell, and, prostrate on his face before the crucifix, began his 
internal reckoning with himself. The day passed in fasting and solitude. 

It is now golden evening, and on the square, flat roof of the convent, 
which, high-perched on a crag, overlooks the bay, one might observe a 
dark figure slowly 2)acing backward and forward. It is Father Francesco ; 
and as he walks up and down, one could see by his large, bright, dilated 
eye, by the vivid red spot on either sunken check, and by the nervous 
energy of his movements, that he is in the very height of some mental 
ci’isis, — in that state of placid ecstasy in wliich the subject supposes him- 
self perfectly calm, because every nerve is screwed to the liighest point of 
tension and can vibrate no more. 

What oceans had that day rolled over his soul and swept his being, as one 
may see a little boat rocked on the capricious surges of the Mediterranean ! 
Were, then, all his strivings and agonies in vain? Did he love this 
woman with any earthly love ? Was he jealous of the thought of a future 
husband ? Was it a tempting demon that said to him, “ Lorenzo Sforza 
might have shielded tliis treasure from the profanation of lawless violence, 
from the brute grasp of an inappreciativc peasant, but Father Francesco 
cannot?” There was a moment wlien his wliolc being vibnited uith 
a perception of what a marriage bond might have been that was indeed a 
sacrament, and that bound together two pure and loyal souls who gave life 
and oourage to each other in all holy 2)urpo8es and heroic deeds ; and he 
almost feared that lie had cursed his vows, — those awful vows, at wdiosc 
remembrance his inmost soul shivered through every nerve. 

But after hours of prayer and struggle, and wave after wave of 
agonizing convulsion, he gained one of those high points in human possi- 
bility where souls can stand a little wdiile at a time, and where all things 
seem so transfigured and pure that they limey themselves thenceforward 
for ever victorious over evil. 

As he walks up and down in the gold-and-pnrplc evening twilight, his 
mind seems to him calm as that glowing sea which reflects tlie jmrple shores 
of Ischia, and the quaint, fantastic grottos and clifls of Capri. All is 
golden and glowing; he sees all clear: he is delivered from his spiritual 
enemies*; ho treads them under his feet.* 

Yes, he says to himself, he loves Agnes — loves her all-sacredly as her 
guardian angel docs, who ever beholdeth the face of her Father in heaven. 
Why, then, does he rfirink ft’oin her marriage ? Is it not evident ? Has 
that tender soul, that poetic nature, that aspiring genius, anything m 
common with the vulgar, coarse details of a peasant’s nfe? Will not her 
beauty always draw the eye of the licentious, expose her artless innocence 
to solicitation v^hich will annoy her and bring upon her head the incon- 
biderate jealousy of her husband ? Think of Agnes made subject to the 
rude authority, to the stripes and correction, which men of the lower 
class, under the promptings of jealousy, do not scruple to inflict on their 
wives 1 What career did society, as then organized, present to such a 
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nature, so perilously gifted in body and mind? lie has the answer. The 
Church has opened a career to woman which all the world denies her. 

He remembers the story of the dyer’s daughter of Siena, the fair Saint 
Catharine. In his youth he had often visited the convent where one of 
the first artists of Italy has immortalized her conflicts and her victories, 
and lie had knelt with his mother at tlie altar where she now commuins 
with tlic faitliful. He remembered how, by her sanctity, her humility, 
and her holy inspirations of soul, she had risen to the courts of prijiccs, 
whither she liad been sent as anibassadruss to arrange for the intei’ests of 
the Church ; and then rose before his mind’s eye tlie gorgeous picture 
of Pinturiccliio, where, borne in celestial repose and purity amid all the 
powers and dignitaries of tlie Church, she is canonized us one of those 
who shall reign and intercede with Christ in heaven. 

Was it wrong, thei-cforc, in him, thougli sev'erod from all womankind 
by a gulf of irr(‘vocable vows, that lie should feel a kind of jealous 
pio})erty in this gifted and beautiful creature? and, though he might nor, 
even in thonglit, dream of possessing her himself, was there sin in the 
vehement energy with which his wdiole nature rose up in him to say that 
no other man should, — tliat she should be the bride of Heaven aloni' ? 

Certainly, if there W'ere, it lurked far out of Bight; and tlie j)ri(‘st 
had a case that might have siitisfied a conscience even more fastidious: 
indeed he felt a sort of triumph in the results of his mental scruliny, 

Yos, she should ascend from glory to glory ; but kU should be iho 
hand that should lead her upward, lie would lead her witliin the con- 
secrated grating ; he would pronounce the awful words that should make 
it sacrilege for all other men to apiiroach lier ; and yet ilirough life he 
should be the guardian and director of her soul, the one being to whom 
she should render an obedience as unlimited as that which belongs to 
Christ alone. 

Such were the thoughts of this victorious hour ; which, alas ! were 
destined to fade as those purple skies and golden fires gradually went 
out, leaving, in place of their light and glory, only the lurid glow of 
Vesuvius. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Walk to the Convent. 

Elsie returned frofh the confessional a little after sunrise) much relieved 
and satisfied. Padre Francesco had shown such a deep interest in her 
narrative that she was highly gratified. Then he had given her advice 
which exactly accorded with her own views ; and such advice is always 
regarded as an eminent proof of sagacity in the giver* 

On the point of the marriage he had recommended delay-— a coursa 
quite in accordance with Elsie’s desire ; who, curiously enough ever sinoe 
her treaty of marriage with Antonio, had been commenced, had cheridied 

85—5 
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the moft whimsical, jealous dislike of him, as if he were about to get 
away lier grandchild from her ; and this rose at times so high that she 
could scarcely speak peaceably to him — a course of things which caused 
Antonio to open wide his great soft ox-eyes and wonder at the ways of 
womankind ; but he waited the event in philosophic tranquillity. 

The morning sunbeams were shooting many a golden shaft fimong the 
orange-trees -when Elsie returned and found Agnes yet kneeling at her 
prayers. 

“ Now, my little heart,” said the old woman, when their morning 
meal was done, I am going to give you a holiday to-day. I will go 
with you to the convent, and you shall spend the day with the sisters, 
and so carry Saint Agnes her ring.” 

“Oh, thank you, grandmamma I how good you are 1 May I stop a 
little on the way, and pick some cyclamen, and myrtles, and daisies for 
her shrine ? ” 

“ Just as you like, child ; but if you are going to do that, we must be 
off soon, for I must be at my stand betimes to sell oranges : I had them 
all picked this morning while my little darling was asleep.” 

“You always do everything, .grandmamma, and leave me nothing to 
do: it is not fair. But, grandmamma, if we arc going to get flowers 
by the way, let us follow down the stream, through the gorge, out upon 
the sea-beach, and so walk along the sands, and go by the back path 
up the rocks to the convent ; that "walk is so shady and lovely at this 
time in the morning, and it is so fresh along by the sea-side 1 ” 

“ As you please, dearie ; but first fill a little basket with our best 
oranges for the sisters.” 

“ Trust me for that ! ” And the girl ran eagerly to the house, and 
drew from her treasures a little white wicker basket, which she proceedc d 
to line curiously with orange- leaves, sticking sprays of blossoms in a 
wreath round the border. 

“ Now for some of our best blood oranges ! ” she said ; “old Jocunda 
says they put her in mind of pomegranates. And here are some of these 
little ones ; see here, grandmamma 1 ” she exclaimed, as she turned and 
held up a branch just broken, where five small golden balls grey together 
with a pearly spray of white buds just beyond them. 

The exercise of springing up for the bnmeh had sent a vivid glow 
into her clear brown cheek, and her eyes were dilated with excitement 
and pleasure ; and as she stood joyously holding the brancli, while tlie 
flickering shadows fell on her beautiful face, she seemed more like a 
painter’s dream than a reality. 

Her grandmother stood a moment admiring her. 

“ She’s too good and too pretty for Antonio or any other man ; she 
ought to be kept to look at,” she said to herself. “ If I could keep her 
always, no man should have her ; but death will come, and youth and 
beauty go, and so somebody must care for her.” . 

"When the basket was filled and trimmed, Agnes took it on her arm. 
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Elsie raised and poised on her head the great square basket that contained 
her merchandise, and began walking erect and straight down the narrow 
rocky stairs that led into the gorge, holding her distaff with its white dax 
in her hands, and stepping as easily as if she bore no burden. 

Agnes followed her with light, irregular movements, glancing aside 
from time to time, as a tuff of flowers or a feathery spray of leaves 
attracted her fancy. In a few moments her hands were too full, and her 
woollen apron of many-coloured stripes was raised over one arm to hold 
her treasures, while a hymn to St. Agnes, which slie constantly mur- 
mured to herself, came in little lipples of sound, now from behind a rock, 
and now out of a tuft of bushes, showing where the wanderer was hid. 
The song, like many Italian ones, would be notliing in English only a 
musical repc'tition of sweet words to a very simple and childlike idea, the 
l/cJla, hella, hella ringing out in evciy verse with a tenefer joyousness that 
seemed in harmony with the waving ferns and pendent flowers and long 
ivy-wreaths from among which its notes issued. “ Beautiful and sweet 
Agnes,” it said, in a thousand tender repetitions, “ make me like thy little 
white lamb I Beautiful Agnes, take me to the green fields where Chiist’s 
lambs are feeding I Sweeter than the rose, fairer than the lily, take me 
where thou art 1 ” 

At the bottom of the ravine a little stream tinkles its way among 
stones so mossy in their deep, cool shadow as to appear all verdure ; for 
seldom the light of the sun can reach the darkness where they lie. A 
little bridge, hewn from solid rock, throws across the shrunken stream an 
arch much wider than its waters seem to demand ; for in spring and 
autumn, when the torrents wash doivn from the mountains, its volume is 
often suddenly increased. 

This bridge was so entirely and evenly grown over with short thick 
moss that it might seem cut of some strange kind of living green velvet, 
and here and there it was quaintly embroidered with small blossoming 
tuffs of white alyssum, or feathers of ferns and maiden’s-hair which shook 
and trembled to every breeze. Nothing could be lovelier than this 
mossy bridge, when some stray sunbeam, slanting up the gorge, took a 
fancy to light it up with golden hues, and give transparent greenness to 
the tremiiious thin leaves that waved upon it. 

On this spot Elsie paused a moment, and called back after Agnes, who 
had disappeared into one of those deep gi*ottos with which the sides of the 
gorge are perforated, and which are almost entirely veiled by the pendent 
ivy-wreaths. 

“ Agnes ! Agnes ! wild girl I come quick 1 ” 

Only the sound of “ Bella^ hella Agnella ’* came out of the ivy-leaves 
to answer her ; but it sounded so happy and innocent that Elsie coxdd 
not forbear a smile, and in a moment Agnes came springing down with a 
quantity of the feathery lycopodium in her hands, which grows nowhere 
so well as in moist and dripping places. 

Put of her apron were hanging festoons of golden broom, orimaon 
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gladiolus, and long, trailing sprays of ivy; while she held aloft in triumph 
a handiul of the most superb cyclamen, whoso rosy crowns rise so beauti- 
fully above their dark, quaint leaves in moist and shady places. 

“ See, see, grandmother, what an offering I have I Saint Agnes will 
be pleased with me to-day ; for I believe in her heart she loves flowers 
better than gems.” 

“ Well, well, wild one; time flies: we must hurry.” And crossing the 
bridge quickly, the grandmother struck into a mossy footpath that led 
them, after some walking, under the old Roman bridge at the gateway of 
Sorrento, Two hundred feet above their heads rose the mighty arches, 
enamelled with moss and feathered with ferns all the way; and below 
this bridge the gorge grew somewhat wider, its sides gradually receding 
and leaving a beautiful flat tract of land, laid out as an orange- 
orchard : the golden fruit was shut in by rocky walls on either side 
which here formed a perfect hot-bed, and no oranges were earlier or 
finer. 

Through this beautiful orchard the two at length emerged from the 
gorge upon the sea-sands, where lay the blue Mediterranean swathed in 
bands of morning mist, its many-coloured waters shimmering with a 
thousand reflected lights; and old Capri, ])anting through sultry blue mists, 
and Vesuvius with his cloud-spotted sides and smoke-wreathed sumiuil, 
burst into view. At a little distiince a boatload of bron7:ed fishermeu had 
just drawn in a net, from which they were throwing out a quantity of 
sardines, that leaped and fluttered in tlie sunshine like sctiles of silver. 
The wind blowing freshly bore thousands of little purf)le waves to break 
one after another at the foamy line wliicli lay on the sand. 

Agnes ran gaily along the beach with her flowers and ivy fluttering 
from her gay striped apron, and her cheeks Hushed with exercise and 
pleasure, sometimes stopping and turning with animation to her grand- 
mother to point out the various floral treasures that enamelled every 
crevice and rift of the steep wall of rock which rose perpcndiciilai-ly 
above tlieir heads in that whole line of the shore which is crowned 
with the city of Sorrento: and surely never did rocky wall show to 
the open sea a face more picturesque and flowery. The deep red olift 
was hollowed here and there into fimeiful grottos, draped with every 
varied hue and form of vegetable beauty : here a crevioc high in air 
was all abloom with purple gillyflower, and depending in festoons above it 
the golden blossoms of the broom ; tiiere a cleft seemed to be a nestling- 
place for a colony of gladiolus, wilh its crimson flowers and bJade-liko 
leaves ; while the silver-frosted foliage of the miller-geranium, or of the 
wormwood, toned down the extravagant brightness of other blooms by its 
cooler tints : in some places it seemed as if a sort of floral cascade were 
tumbling conftisedly over the rocks, mingling all hues and all forms in a 
tangled mass of beauty. 

“ Well, well I ” exclaimed old Elsie, as Agnes pointed to some superb 
gillyflowers which grew nearly half-way up the precipice. ** Is the cliild 
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|X)ssessed ? You have all the gorge in your apron already . Stop looking, 
and let ua hurry on.” 

After a half-hour’s walk, they came to a winding staircase cut in 
the rock, which led them a zigzag course up through galleries and grottos 
looking out through curious windows and loopholes upon the sea, till 
finally they emerged at the old sculptured poj-tal of a sliady garden 
w'hich was surrounded by the cloistered arcades of the Convent of Saint 
Agnes. 

The Convent of Saint Agnes was one of those monuments in which 
the piety of the Middle Ages di'Iighted to commemorate the triumphs of 
the new Christianity over the old heathenism. 

The balmy climate and paradisiacal charms of Sorrento and the 
adjacent shores of Naples had made them favourite resorts during tlie 
latter period of the Jtoimai em 2 )irc — a j)crind when thf* whole civilized 
world seemed to human view about to be dis-'olved in the corruption (^f 
universal sensuality. The shores of Laiflo were witnesses of the orglt s 
and cruelties of Nero and a court made in his likeness, and the palpitating 
loveliness of ( aj^ri became the liotbed of the unnatuval vices of Tibei'ius. 
The whole of southern Italy was sunk in a d4‘b.i^emcnt of animalism and 
ferocity whicli seemed irrecoveiable ; and would have been so, had it not 
been for ilic handful of salt whicli a Galilean peasant liad about that time 
cast into the putrid, fermenting mass oi liumau society. 

We must not woiidt'r iii the zeal which caiised the artistic llaliail 
nature to love to celebrate the passing away of an era of unnatural vice 
and demoniac cruelty by creating visible images of the purity, the tender- 
ness, the universal benevolence which Jesus liad brought into the world. 

Some time about the middle of the thirteenth century, it had been a 
favourite enterprise of a princess of a royal lamily in Naples to erect a 
convent to Saint Agne^, the guardian of female purity, out of the wrecks 
and remains of an ancient temple of Venus, whose white pillars and 
graceful acanthus leaves once crowned a portion of the precipice on which 
the town was built, and were reflected from the glassy blue of the sea at 
its feet. It was said that tliis princess was the first lady abbess : be 
that as it may, it proved to be a favourite retreat for many ladies of rank 
and religious aspiration, whom ill-fortune in some of its varying forms 
led to seek its quiet shades, and it was well and richly endowed by its 
royal patrons. 

It was built after the manner of conventual buildings generally — in 
a hollow square, with a cloistered walk around the inside looking upon a 
garden. 

The portal at which Agnes and her grandmother knocked, after 
ascending the winding staircase cut in the precipice, opened through an 
arched passage into this garden. 

As the ponderous door swung open, it was pleasant to hear the lulling 
sound of a fountain, which came finth with a gentle patter like that ef 
soft summer rain, and to dee the waving of rose-biuhes ond golden 
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jessamines, and smell the perfumes of orange-blossoms mingling with those 
of a thousand other flowers. 

The door was opened by an odd-looking portress. She might be 
seventy-five or eigh^ ; her cheeks were of the colour of very yellow 
parchment drawn in dry wrinkles; her eyes were those large, dark, 
lustrous ones so common in her country, but seemed, in the general 
decay and shrinking of every other part of her face, to have acquired a 
wild, unnatural appearance ; while the falling away of her teeth loft 
nothing to impede the meeting of her hooked nose with her chin. Add 
to this, she was hump-backed, and twisted in her figure ; and one needs 
all the force of her very good-natured, kindly smile to redeem the image 
of poor old Jocunda from association with that of some Thracian wit<h, 
and cause one to see in her the appropriate portress of a Christian 
institution. 

Nevertheless, Agnes fell upon her neck and imprinted a very fervent 
kiss upon what was left of her withered cheek, and was repaid by a 
shower of those epithets of endearment which in the language of Italy 
fly thick and fust as the petals of the orange-blossom from her 
groves. 

‘‘ Well, well,” said old Elsie, ‘‘ I’m going to leave her here to-day. 
You’ve no objections, I suppose?” 

“ Bless the sweet lamb, no I She belongs here of good right. I 
believe blessed Saint Agnes has adopted her ; for I’ve seen her smile, 
plain as could be, when the little one brought her flowers.” 

** Well, Agnes,” said the old woman, “ I shall come for you after the 
Ave Maria.” Saying which, she lifted her basket and departed. 

The garden where the two were left was one of the most peaceful 
retreats that the imagination of a poet could create. 

Around it ran on all sides the Byzantine arches of a cloistered walk, 
which, according to the quaint, rich fashion of that style, had been 
painted with vermilion, blue, and gold. The vaulted roof was spangled 
with gold stars on a blue ground, and along the sides was a series of 
fresco pictures representing the various scenes in the life of Saint Agnes ; 
and as the foundress of the convent was royal in her means, there was no 
lack cither of gold or gems or of gorgeous painting. 

Full justice was done in the first picture to the princely wealth and 
estate of the fair Agnes, who was represented as a pure-looking, pensive 
child, standing in a thoughtful attitude, with long ripples of golden hair 
flowing down over a simple white tunic, and her small hands clasping 
a cross on her bosom, while, kneeling at her feet, obsequious slaves and 
tire-women were offering the richest gems and the most gorgeous robes to 
her serious and abstracted gaze. 

In another, she was represented as walking modestly to school, and 
winning the admiration of the son of the Roman Prstor, who fell sick— 
BO says the legend— -for the love of her. 

Then there was the demand of her hand in marriage by the princely 
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fatTier of the young man, and her calm rejection of the gorgeous gifts and 
splendid gems which he had brought to purchase her consent. 

Then followed in order her accusation before the tribunals as a 
Christian, her trial, and the various scenes of her martyrdom. 

Although the drawing of the figures and the treatment of the subjects 
had ilio quaint stifFness of the thirteenth century, their general effect, as 
seen from the shady bowers of the garden, 'was of a solemn brightness, 
a strange and fanciful richness, which was poetical and impressive. 

In the centre of the garJe n was a fojmtain of white marble, which 
evidently wa-? the wreck of something that had belonged to the old Greek 
temple. The statue of a nymph sat on a green mossy pedestal in the 
midst nf a sculptured ba<-iii, and from a partially reversed urn on which 
she was leaning, a clear stream of water dashed down ^from one mossy 
fragment to another, till it lost itself in the placil pool. 

The figure and fare of this nymph, in their classic finish of outline, 
formed a striking contrast to the drawing of the Byzantine paintings 
within the cloistf'is, and tlicir juxtaposition in the same inclosuro seemed 
a presentation of the sj)irit of a past and present era : the past^o graceful 
in line, so perfect and airy in conception, so utterly without spiritual 
aspiration or life ; the present limited in artistic power, but so earnt^st, 
so intense, seeming to struggle and burn, amid its stiff and restricted 
boundaries, for the expression of some diviner phase of humanity. 

Nevertheless, the n}inp]i of the fountain, different in stylo and 
execution as it was, was so fair a creature, that it was thought best, after 
the spirit of those days, to purge her from all heathen and improper 
histories by baptizing her in the waters of her own fountain, and 
bestowing on her the name of the saint lo whose convent she was devoted. 
The simide sisteihood, little conversant in nice points of antiquity, 
regarded her as Saint Agnes dispensing the waters of purity to her 
convent; and marvellous and sacred properties were ascribed to the 
waters, when taken fasting with a sufficient number of prayers and other 
religious exercises. All around the neighbourhood of this fountain the 
ground was one l)cd of blue and white violets, whose fragrance fj^ed the 
air, and which were deemed by the nuns to have come up there in especial 
token of the favour with which Saint Agnes regarded the conversion of 
this heathen relic to pious and Christian uses. 

This nymph had been an especial favourite of the childliood of Agnes, 
and she had always had a pleasure which she could not exactly aooonnt 
for in gazing upon it. It is seldom that one sees in the antique conception 
of the immortals any trace of human feeling : pa^ionlesa perfection and 
repose seem to be their uniform character. But now and then from the 
ruins of Southern Italy, fragments have been dug, not only pure in outline, 
but invested with a strange pathetic charm, as if the calm, inviolable 
circle of divinity had been touched by some sorrowing sense of Aat 
unexplained anguish with which the whole lower creation groans* One 
sees this mystery of expression in the face of that 'strange and beantiful 
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Pysclie wliicli still enchants the Museum of Naples. Something of this 
charm of mournful pathos lingered on the beautiful features of this 
nymph, — an expression so delicate and shadowy that it seemed to address 
itself only to finer natures. It was as if all the silent, patient woe and 
discouragement of a dumb antiquity had been congealed into this 
memorial. Agnes was often conscious, when a child, of being saddened 
by it, and yet drawn towards it with a mysterious attraction. 

About this fountain, under the shadow of bending rose-trees and 
yellow jessamines, was a circle of garden-seats, adopted also from the 
ruins of the past. Here a graceful Corinthian capital, with every white 
acanthuB-lcaf perfect, stood in a mat of acanthus-leaves of Nature’s own 
making, glossy green, and sharply cut j there lay a long portion of 
a frieze sculptured with graceful dancing figures, and in another place 
a fragment of a fiuted column, with lycopodium and colosseum vino 
Jianging from its fissures in graceful draping. On these scats Agnes had 
dreamed away many a tranquil hour, making garlands of violets, and 
listening to the marvellous legends of old Jocunda. 

In ordqr to understand anything of the true idea of conventual lift‘ in 
those days, we must bear in mind that l)Ook8 were as yet unknown, 
except as literary rarities, and reading and writing w^ere among the rare 
accomplishments of the higher classes; and that Italy, from the time 
that the great Roman Empire fell and broke into a thousand shivoj*''’, 
had been subject to a continmil series of conflicts and struggles, 
took from life all security. Norman, Dane, Sicilian, Spaniard, I'nmch- 
man, and German mingled and struggled, now up and now down ; 
and every struggle was attended by the sacking of towns, the hurning of 
villages, and thrusting out entire populations to utter misery and wretche d- 
nesH. Dui'ing these tumultuous ages, those buildings consecrated by a 
religion recognized alike by all parties, afforded to misfortune the only 
inviolable asylum, and to feeble and discouraged spirits the only home safe 
from the prospect of reyei*8e8. 

If the destiny of woman is a problem that calls for grave attention 
even ii^our enlightened times, and if she is too often a sufferer from 
the inevitable movements of society, what must have been her position 
and needs in those ruder ages, had not the genius of Christianity 
opened for her weakness refuges made inviolable by tlie awful sanctions 
of religion ? 

What could they do, all these girls and women together, through the 
twenty-four long hours of every day, without reading or writing, and 
without the care of children ? Enough : with their multiplied diurnal 
prayer periods, with each of its chants and ritual of observances, — with the 
preparation for meals, end the clearing away thereafter, — with the care 
of the chapel, shrine, sacred gifts, drapery, and ornaments, with 
embroidering altar-cloths and making sacred tapers, ---with preparing 
conserves of rose-leaves and curious spiceries, — with mixing drugs for tlie 
sick, —with all those mutual otfioes and services to each other which their 
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relations in one family gave rise to, — and with divers feminine gossipries 
and harmless chatterings and cooings, one can conceive that these dove- 
cots of the Church presented often some of the most tranquil aceaes of 
those convulsive and disturbed periods. 

Human nature probably had its varieties there as otherwhere. Thei^ 
were there the domineering and the weak, the ignorant and the vulgar, 
the patrician and the princess; and though professedly all brought on 
the footing of sisterly equality, we are not to suppose any Utopian degree 
of perfection among them. 'Fhc way of pure spirituality was probably, 
in the convent as well as out, that straight and narrow one which there 
be few who find. There, as elsewhere, the devotee who sought to progress 
faster toward heaven than suited the jmccs of her fellow-travellers was 
reckoned a troublesome enthusiast, till she got far enough in advance to 
bo worshipped as a saint. 

Sister Theresa, the abbess of this convent, was the youngest daughter 
in a princely Neapolitan family, wlio, from her cradle, had been destined 
to the cloister, in order that her brother and sister might inherit more 
splendid foj tunes and form more splendid coimeclions. She had been 
sent to this place ton early to have much recollection of any other m(»dc 
of life ; and when the time came to take the irrevocable step, she renounced 
with composure a world she had never known. 

Her brother had endowed her wdth a lirre des Jienres, illuminated with 
all the wealth of blue, and g< Id, and divers colours which the art of those 
times afforded, — a work executed by a pupil of the celebrated Frit 
Angelico; and the possession of this treasure was regarded by her as 
a far richer inheritance than that princely state of which she knew 
nothing. Her neat little cell had a window that looktM down on the 
sea, — on Capri, with its fantastic grottos, — on Vesuvius, with its weird 
daily and nightly changes. The light that came in from the joint reflec- 
tion of sea and sky gave a golden and picturesque colouiing to the simple 
and bare furniture, and in sunny weather slie often sat there, just as a 
lizard lies upon a wall, with the simple, warm, delightful sense of living 
and being amid Scenes of so much beauty. Of the life that people lived 
in the outer world — the struggle, the hope, the fear, the vivid joy, the 
bitter sorrow — Sister Theresa knew nothing. She could form no judg- 
ment and give no advice founded on any juch experience. 

The only life she knew was a certain ideal one, drawn from the 
legends of the saints; and her piety uas a calm, serene enthusiasm, 
which had never been disturbed by a temptation or a struggle. Her rule 
in the convent was even and serene ; but those who came to her flock 
from the real world, from the trials and temptations of a real experience, 
were always enigmas to lier, whom she could scarcely comprehend or aid. 

In fact, since in convents, as everywhere else, character will find its 
level, it was old Jocunda who was the real governess of tlie convent. 
Jocunda was originally a peasant woman, wdiose husband had been drafted 
t6 some of the wars ot his betters, and she had followed his fortunea in 
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the camp. In the sack of a fortress, she lost her husband and four sons 
— ^all the children she had — and herself received an injmy which distorted 
her form; so she took refuge in die convent. Here her energy and 
savoir-faire rendered her indispensable in every department. She made 
their bargains, bought their provisions, being allowed to sally forth from 
the convent for these purposes, and formed the medium by which these 
timid, abstract, defenceless creatures accomplished those material relations 
with the world with which the utmost saintliness cannot afford to dispense. 
Besides and above all this, Jocunda’s wide experience and endless capa- 
bilities of narrative made her an invaluable resource for enlivening any 
dull houi'B that might be upon the hands of the sisterhood ; and all these 
recommendations, together with a strong mother-wit and native sense, 
soon made her so much the leading spirit in tlie convent, that Mother 
Theresa herself might be said to be under her dominion. 

“ So, so,” she said to Agnes, when she had closed the gate afrer 
Elsie, you never come empty-handed. What lovely oranges ! — worth 
double any that one can buy of anybody else but your grandmother.” 

Yes, and these flowers I brought to dress the altar.” 

Ah, yes I Saint Agnes has given you a particular grace for that,” 
said Jocunda. *.V 

“ And I have brought a ring for her treasury,” said Agnes, taking out 
the gift of the cavalier. 

Holy Mother I here is something, to be sure I ” exclaimed Jocunda, 
catching it eagerly. ** Why, Agnes, this is a diamond, — and as pretty a 
one as ever I saw. How it shines I ” she added, holding it up. “ That’s 
a prince’s present. How did you get it ? ” 

I want to# ell our mother about it,” said Agnes. 

“ You do ? ” said Jocunda. “ You’d better tell me. I know fifty 
times as much about such things as die.” 

“ Dear Jocunda, I will tell you, too; but I love Mother Theresa, and 
I ought to give it to her first.” 

As you please, then,” said Jocunda. “ Well, put your flowers here 
by the fountain, where the ^rny will keep them cool, and we will go to 
her.” 
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ON A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

HERE have I just read of a game 
played at a country house ? The 
party assembles round a table with 
pens, ink, and paper. Some one 
narrates a tale containing more 
or less incidents* and personages. 
Each person of the company then 
writes down, ‘to the best of Ins 
mcihory and ability, the anecdote 
just narrated, and finally the 
papers aie to be read out. I do 
not say I should like to play often 
at this game, which might pos- 
sibly be a tedious and lengthy 
pastime, not by any moans so 
amusing as smoking a cigar in 
the conservatory ; or even listen- 
ing to the young ladies playing 
their piano -pieces; or to Hobbs and Nobbs lingering round the bottle and 
talking over the morning’s run with the hounds ; but surely it is a moral 
and ingenious sport. They say the variety of narratives is often very odd 
and amusing. The original story becomes so changed and distorted that 
at the end of all the statements you are puzzled to know wheic the truth 
is at all. As lime is of small importance to the cheerful persons engaged 
in this sport, perhaps a good way of playing it would be to spread it over 
a couple of years. Let the people who played the game in ’60 all meet and 
play it once more in ’Cl, and each write his story over again. Then bring out 
your original and compare notes. Not only will the stories differ from eadh 
other, but the writers will probably differ from themselves. In the course 
of the year the incidents will grow or will dwindle strangely. The least 
authentic of the statements will be so lively or so malicious, or so neatly 
put, that it will appear most like the truth. I like these tales and sportive 
exercises. I had begun a little print collection once. I had Addison in his 
nightgown in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord Warwick to 
remark how a Christian should die. I had Cambronne clutching his 
cocked-hat, and uttering the immortal la Garde meurt et ne se rend j)oa, 
I had the Vengeur going down, and all the crew hurraying like madmen, 
I had Alfred toasting the muffin ; Curtius (Haydon) jumping into the gtilf | 
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with extracts from Napoleon’s bulletins, and a fine authentic portrait of 
Baron Munchausen. 

What man who has been before the public at all has not heard 
similar wonderful anecdotes regarding himself and his own history ? In 
these humble essaykins I have taken leave to egotize. I cry out about 
the shoes which pinch me, and, as I fancy, more naturally and pathetically 
than if my neighbour’s corns were trodden under foot. 1 prattle about 
the dish which 1 love, the wine which I like, the talk 1 heard yesterday — 
about Brown’s iibsurd airs — Jones’s ridiculous elation when he thinks lie 
has caught me in a blunder (a jiart of tlie fun, you see, is that Jones will 
read this, and will perfectly well know that I moan him, and that we shall 
meet and grin at each other with entire politeness). This is not tlie 
highest kind of speculation, 1 confess, but it i« a gossip which amuses 
some folks. A brisk and honest small-beer will refresh those who do not 
care for the frothy out]ioui‘iiigs of Jieavier taps. A two of clubs may b»' 
a good, handy little card sometimes, .and able to Uokle a king of diamond^, 
if it is a little trump. Some philosophers got their wisdom with deep 
thought and out of ponderous libraries ; I pick Up my small crumbs of 
cogitation at a dinner' tabic; or from Mrs. Mary and Miss Louisa, os tliey 
are prattling over their five o’clock tea. 

Well, yesterday at dinner Jucundus was good enough to tell me a 
story about myself, whicli ho had heard from a lady of his acquaintance, to 
whom I send my best compliments, 'i'he talc is this. At nine o’clock on 
the evening ol* the 31st of November last, just before sunset, I was seen 
leaving No. 9G, Abbty Koad, St, John s Wood, leading two little children 
by the baud, one of them in a nankeen pelisse, and tlie otlier l}aviiig a 
mole on the third finger of his left hand (she thinks it was the thiid 
finger, but is quite sure it was the left liaud). Thence I walked with 
them to Charles Boroughbridge’s, pork and sausage man, No. 29, Upper 
Theresa Road, llorc, whilst I left the little girl innocently eating a polony 
ill the front shop, I and Boroughbridge retired with the boy into the back 
liarloui*, where Mrs. Boroughbridgo was playing cribbage. She put up 
the cards and boxes, took out a chopper and a napkin, and we cut the 
little boy’s little throat (which he bore witli great pluck and resolution), 
and made him into sauiage-mcat by Uio aid of Purkis’s excellent sausage- 
machine. The little girl at first coilld not understand her brother’s 
absence, but, under the pretence of taking her to see J\Ir. Fechter in 
Ilamktj I led her down to the New River at Sadler’s Wells, where a 
body of a child in a nankeen pelisse was subsequently found, and has 
never been recognized to the present day. And this Mrs. Lynx can aver, 
because she saw the whole Uansactlon with her own eyes, as she told 
Mr. Jucundus. 

1 have altered the little details of the anecdote somewhat. But this 
story Is, 1 vow and declare, as trae as Mrs. Lynx’s. Gi'aoious goodness ! 
how do lies begin? What are the averages of lying? I« the saaio 
amount of lies told about eveiy man, and do wo pretty muoh all tell 
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same amount of lies ? Is the average greater in Ireland than in Scotland, 
or vice versd — among women than among men ? Is this a lie I am telling 
now ? If I am talking about you, the odds are, perhaps, that it is. 1 
look back at some which have been told about me, and speculate on them 
with thanks and wonder. Dear fiionds ha\e told them of me, have told 
them to me of myself. Have they not to and of you, dear ftdend ? 

A friend of mine was dining at a large dinner of clergymen, and a story, 
as true as the sausage story above given, was told regarding me, by one of 
those reverend divines, in whose frocks sit some nniJe ohattoiboxes, as any 
man, who knows this world, knows. They take the privilege of their gown. 
They cabal, and tattle, and hiss, and cackle commi nations under their 
breath. I say the old women of tlie other sex are not more talkative 
or more mischievous than some of these. “ Such a man ought not to be 
spoken to,” says Gobcmoiichc, narrating the .slory — and such a Story! 

“ And I am surprised he is admitted into society at all.” Yes, dear 
Gobemouche, but the story wasn’t true ; and I had no more done the 
wicked deed in question than I had run away with the Queen of Sheba. 

I have always longed to know what that story was (or what collection 
of histories), which a lady had in her mind to whom a serveant of mine 
applied for a place, when I was breaking up my establishment once, and 
going abroad. Brown wont with a very good character from us, which, 
indeed, she fully deserved after several years’ faithftil service. But when 
Mrs. Jones read the name ol the person out of whose employment Brown 
came, “ That is quite sufficient,” says Mrs. Jones. “ You may go. I will 
never take a scr\ ant out of that house.” Ah, Mrs. Jones, how I should like 
to know what that crime was, or what that series of villanies, which made 
you determine never to take a servant out of my house? Do you believe 
in the story of the little boy and the sausages ? Have you swallowed 
that little minced infant? Have you devoured that young Polonius? 
Upon my word you have maw enough. Wo somehow greedily gobble 
down all stories in which the characters of our friends are chopped up, 
and believe wrong of them without inquiry. In a late serial work written 
by this hand, I remember making some pathetic remarks about o\tr 
propensity to believe ill of our neighbours — and I remember the remarks, 
not because they were valuable, or novel, or ingenious, but because, 
within three days after they had appeared in print, the moralist who 
wrote them, walking home with a friend, heard a story about another 
friend, which story ho straightway believed, and which story was 
scarcely more true than that sausage fable which is here set down* 
0 tMa culpaj mea maxima culpa ! But though the preacher trips, shall 
not the doctrine be good ? Yea, brethren 1 Here be the rods. Look you, 
here are the seoui^es. Choose me a nice long, swishing, buddy one, ISMt 
and well-poised in the handle, thick and bushy at the tail. Pick me out 
a whipcord thong with some dainty knots in it— ^and now— we all deaev^e 
it— whish, wWsh, whish I Let us out into each other all round. 

A favourite liar and servant of xnjuie was a m an I oneA Jbiad te difm 
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a brougham. He never came to my house, except for orders, and once 
when he helped to wait at dinner so clumsily that it was agreed we would 
dispense with his further efforts. The (job) brougham horse used to look 
dreadfully lean and tired, and the livery-stable keeper complained that we 
worked him too hard. Now, it turned out that there was a neighbouring 
butcher’s lady who liked to ride in a brougham ; and Tomkins lent her 
ours, drove her cheerfully to Richmond and Putney, and, I suppose, took 
out a payment in mutton-chops. We gave this good Tomkins wine and 
medicine for his family when sick — we supplied him with little comforts and 
extras which need not now be remembered — and the grateful creature 
rewarded us by informing some of our tradesmen whom he honoured with 
his custom, Mr. Roundabout ? Lor bless you ! I carry him up to bed 
drunk every night in the week.” He, Tomkins, being a man of seven 
stone weight, and five feet high ; whereas his employer was — but here 
modesty interferes, and I decline to enter into the avoirdupois question. 

Now, what W£i8 Tomkins’ motive for the utterance and dissemination 
of these lies? They could further no conceivable end or interest of his 
own. Had they been true stories, Tomkins’ master would still, and 
reasonably, have been more angry than at the fables. It was but suicidal 
slander on the part of Tomkins — must come to a discovery — must end in 
a punishment. The poor wretch had got his place under, as it turned 
out, a fictitious character. He might have stayed in it, for of coui’se 
Tomkins had a wife and poor innocent children. Ho might have had 
bread, beer, bed, character, cojits, coals, lie might have nestled in our 
little island, comfortably sheltered from the storms of life ; but we were 
compelled to cast him out, and send him driving, lonely, perishing, 
tossing, starving, to sea — to drown. To drown ? There be other modc^ 
of death whereby rogues die. Good-bye, Tomkins. And so the night- 
cap is put on, and the bolt is drawn for poor T. 

Suppose we were to invite volunteers amongst our respected readers to 
send in little statements of the lies which they know have been told about 
themselves — ^what a heap of coircspondonce, what an exaggeration of 
malignities, what a crackling bonfire of incendiary falsehoods, might we 
not gather together 1 The letters with respect to the famous table-rapping 
article would be as nothing compared to the sacks which the staggering 
postmen would bring to Comhill. And a lie once set going, having the 
breath of life breathed into it by the father of lying, and ordered to run 
its diabolical little course, lives with a prodigious vitality, ^ou say, 
“ Magna est veritas et prcDvaleiit.'^ Psha 1 Great lies are as great as 
great truths, and prevail constantly, and day after day. Take an instance 
or two out of my own little budget. I sit near a gentleman at dinnei , 
and the conversation turns upon a certain anonymous literary performance 
which at the time is amusing the town. “ Oh,” B.iyB the gentleman, 
everybody knows who wrote that paper : it is Momus’s.’ I 
young author at the time, perhaps proud of my bantling : beg } 

pardon,” 1 say, it was written by your humble servant.** **Indec 
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ms all that the man replied, and fie shmgged his ahonldcrR, tnmed his 
back, and talked to his other neighbour. 1 never heard sarcastic 
incredulity more finely conveyed than by that “ indeed.” “ Impudent 
liar,” the gentleman's face said, as clear as face could speak. Where was 
Magna Veritas, and how did she prevail then 7 She lilted up her voice, 
she made her appeal, and she was kicked out of court. In New York 
1 read a newspaper criticism one day (by an entile from our shores who has 
taken up his abode in the Western Republic), commenting upon a letter 
of mine which had appeared in a contemporary volume, and wherein it 
was stated that the writer was a lad in such and such a year, and, in point 
of fact, I was, at the period spoken of, nineteen years of age. “ False- 
hood, Mr. Roundabout,” says the noble critic, “ you were then not a lad ; 
you were then six-and-twenty years of age.” You see^ he knew better 
than papa and mamma and parish register. It was easier for him to think 
and say I lied, on a twopenny matter connected with my own afiairs, 
than to imagine he was mistaken. Years ago, in a time when we were 
very mad wags, Arcturus and myself met a gentleman frpm China who 
knew the language. We began to speak Chinese against him. We said 
we were born in China. We wore two to one. We spoke the mandarin 
dialect with perfect fluency. We had the company with us ; as in the 
old, old days, the squeak of the real pig was voted not to be so natural as 
the squeak of the sham pig. O Arcturus, the sham pig squeaks in our 
streets now to the applause of multitudes, and the real porker gi'unts 
unheeded in his sty 1 

I once talked for some little time with an amiable lady : it was for the 
first time ; and I saw an expression of surprise on her kind face, which said 
as plainly as face could say, Sir, do you know that up to this moment I 
have had a certain opinion of you, and that I begin to think I have been 
mistaken or misled 7 ” 1 not only know that she had heard evil reports 
of me, but I know who told her — one of those acute fellows, my dear 
brethren, of whom we spoke in a previous sermon, who has found me out — 
found out actions which I never did, found out thoughts and sayings 
which I never spoke, and judged me accordingly. Ah, my lad I have I 
found you out 7 0 risum teneatie* Perhaps the person I am accusing 

is no more guilty than I. 

How comes it that the evil which men say spreads so widely and lasts 
so long, whilst our good, kind words don’t seem somehow to take root 
and bear blossom 7 Is it that in the stony hearts of mankind these pretty 
flowers can't find a place to grow 7 Certain it is that scandal is good brii^ 
talk, whereas praise of one's neighbour is by no means lively hearing. 
An acquaintance grilled, scored, devilled, and served with mustard and 
cayenne pepper, excites the appetite ; whereas a slice of cold friend with 
currant jelly is but a sickly, unrelishing meat. 

Now, such being the case, my dear worthy Mrs. Candour, in whom I 
know there are a hundred good and generous qualities; it being perfectly 
dear that the good tilings which we of our neighbours don’t feuctifyi 
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but 9 omebow porish in tlie ground where they are dropped, whilst the evlL 
words are waited by all the winds of scand^, take root in all soils, an<r 
flourisli amazingly-^sceing, I say,* that this conversation does not give uJ 
a fair chance, suppose wc give up censoviousness altogether, and decline! 
Uttering our opinions about Brown, Jones, and Bobinson (and Mesdames 
B., J., and B.) at all? We may be mistaken about every one of them, as, 
please goodness, those anecdote-mongers against whom I have uttered my 
meek protest have been mistaken about me. We need not go to the 
extent of saying that Mrs. Manning was an amiable oreatiire, much mis- 
understood ; and Jack Thurtell a gallant, unfortunate fellow, not near so 
bldck as he was painted ; but we will tiy and avoid pcrsonalitios altogether 
in talk, won’t we? We will range the fields of science, dear madam, 
and communicate to each other the pleasing results of our studies. We 
will, if you please, examine the infiiiitesimal wonders of nature through the 
microscope. We will cultivate entomology. We will sit with our arms 
round each other’s waists on the pons asinorum, and see the stream of 
mathematics fiow beneatli. We will trfee refiige in cards, and play at 
“ beggar my neighbour,” not abuse my neighbour. We will go to the 
Zoological Gardens and talk freely about the gorilla and his kindred, but 
not talk about people who can talk in tlioir turn. Suppose we praise 
tlie High Church? we offend the Low Church. The Broad Church? 
High and Low are both offended. What do you think of Lord perby 
as a politician ? And what is your opinion ol'Lord Palmerston ? If you 
please, will you play me those lovely variations of, “ In my cottage near a 
wood?’^ It is a charming air (you know it in French, I suppose? Ah! 
te dirai’jc^ marnan!) and was a favourite with poor Marie Antoinette 
I say ‘ poor,’ because I have a right to speak with pity of a sovereign wh. 
was renowned for so much beauty and so much misfortune. But as for 
giving any opinion on her conduct, saying that she was good or bad, or 
indifferent, goodness forbid 1 We have agreed we will not be censorious. 
Let us have a game at cards— at icarti^ if you please. You deal. I aA 

for cards. I lead the deuce of clubs 

What ? there is no douoc 1 Deuce take it I What ? People will go 
on talking about their neighbours, and won’t have their moutlis stopp^ 
by cards, or ever so much microscopes and aquariums ? Ah, my Jk 
dear Mrs. Candour, I agree with you. By the way, did you ever see 
anything like Lady Godiva Trotter’s dress last night? People will gO 
on chattering, although we hold our tongues; and, after all, ttiy good 
eoiil, what will their eoandal matter a hundi’od years hence t 
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